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ABSTRACT 

This  report  briefly  summarizes  research  carried  out 
during  1986  under  Contract  DAAB07-86-K-F073,  moni¬ 
tored  by  the  U.S.  Army  Center  for  Night  Vision  and 
Electro-Optics  (COTR:  Dr.  George  Jones). 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Computer  Vision  Laboratory  of  the  Center  for 
Automation  Research  at  the  University  of  Maryland  has 
been  funded  under  the  DARPA  Image  Understanding 
Program  since  1976.  The  current  contract,  entitled 
“Vision  in  Dynamic  Environments”,  was  initiated  in  June 
1986.  This  report  briefly  summarizes  research  carried  out 
under  this  contract,  as  well  as  work  completed  since  the 
end  of  1985  that  was  initiated  under  a  predecessor  con¬ 
tract. 

The  research  described  here  is  concentrated  in  three 
main  areas:  motion  analysis;  stereo  and  range  sensing; 
and  three-dimensional  shape.  A  bibliography  of  technical 
reports  issued  on  the  contract  (and  its  predecessor)  during 
the  period  November  1985  -  December  1986  is  appended 
to  this  report. 

The  descriptions  given  here  are  quite  brief,  but 
several  of  the  reports  are  included  in  these  Proceedings  as 
technical  papers.  In  addition,  two  papers  describing 
recent  work,  dealing  respectively  with  active  vision  and 
with  learning  shape  computations,  are  included  in  these 
Proceedings.  Three  other  papers  describing  other  work 
done  at  the  University  of  Maryland  are  also  included; 
they  deal,  respectively,  with  autonomous  land  vehicle 
navigation,  road  network  detection  in  aerial  images,  and 
computational  techniques  for  rapid  recognition  of  fami¬ 
liar,  but  unexpected,  objects. 

2.  MOTION  ANALYSIS 

In  the  area  of  motion  analysis,  extensive  work  was 
done  during  1985-6  at  the  University  of  Maryland  by 
Prof.  Ken-ichi  Kanatani  of  Gunma  University,  Japan. 
This  work  dealt  with  the  following  topics: 

a)  Analysis  of  Structure  and  Motion  from  Optical  Flow. 

Part  I;  Orthographic  Projection 


The  3D  structure  and  motion  of  an  object  is 
determined  from  its  optical  flow  under  orthographic 
projection.  First,  the  image  domain  is  divided  into 
planar  or  almost  planar  regions  by  checking  the  flow. 
For  each  region,  parameters  of  the  flow  are  deter¬ 
mined.  Transformation  rules  under  coordinate 
changes  and  hydrodynamic  analogies  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  3D  structure  and  motion  are  deter¬ 
mined  in  explicit  forms  in  terms  of  irreducible 
parameters  deduced  from  group  representation 
theory.  The  solution  is  not  unique,  containing  an 
indeterminate  scale  factor  and  comprising  true  and 
spurious  solutions.  Their  geometrical  interpretations 
are  also  studied.  The  spurious  solution  disappears  if 
two  or  more  regions  of  the  object  are  observed. 

b)  Analyst?  pf  Sfrrughire  and  Motion  from.  Optical  FIqw, 
Part  Ilf-Central  Projection 

In  this  Part  2,  the  3D  structure  and  motion  of 
an  object  is  determined  from  its  optical  flow  in  cen¬ 
tral  projection.  As  in  Part  1,  the  image  domain  is 
divided  into  planar  or  almost  planar  regions  by 
checking  the  flow.  For  each  region,  parameters  of 
the  flow  are  determined.  In  our  flow-based 
approach,  the  3D  structure  and  motion  are  com¬ 
puted  from  the  irreducible  parameters,  which  are 
complex  numbers  in  general,  deduced  from  group 
representation  theory.  The  transition  from  central 
projection  via  “pseudo -orthographic  projection”  to 
orthographic  projection  is  also  discussed..  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  not  unique.  Besides  the  absolute  depth  being 
indeterminate,  there  arise  two  solutions,  the  true  one 
and  a  spurious  one.  However,  the  spurious  solution 
disappears  if  two  regions  of  the  object  are  observed. 
The  adjacency  condition  of  two  planar  regions  is  also 
studied  in  terms  of  complex  variables.  -The  relation 
to  the  correspondence-based  approach  is  shown,  too. 

c)  Transformation  of  Optical  Flow  by  Camera  Rotation 

The  effect  of  camera  rotation  on  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  optical  flow  is  analyzed.  The  transformation 
law  of  the  parameters  is  explicitly  given  by  consider¬ 
ing  infinitesimal  generators  and  irreducible  reduction 
of  the  induced  representation  of  the  3D  rotation 
group.  The  parameter  space  is  decomposed  into 
invariant  subspaces,  and  the  optical  flow  is  accord¬ 
ingly  decomposed  into  two  parts,  from  which  an 
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invariant  basis  is  deduced.  A  procedure  is  presented 
to  test  the  equivalence  of  two  optical  flows  and  to 
reconstruct  the  necessary  amount  of  camera  rotation. 
The  relationship  with  the  analytical  expressions  for 
3D  recovery  is  also  discussed. 

d)  Structure  from  Motion  without  Correspondence: 
General  Principle 

A  general  principle  is  given  for  detecting  3D 
structure  and  motion  from  an  image  sequence 
without  using  point-to-point  correspondence.  The 
procedure  consists  of  two  stages:  (i)  determination  of 
the  flow  parameters,  which  completely  characterize 
the  motion  of  the  planar  part  of  the  object,  and  (ii) 
computation  of  3D  recovery  from  these  flow  parame¬ 
ters.  The  first  stage  is  done  by  measuring  features  of 
the  image  sequence.  The  second  stage  is  analytically 
expressed  in  terms  of  invariants  with  respect  to  coor¬ 
dinate  changes.  Typical  features  and  relations  to 
stepwise  tracing  are  also  discussed. 

e)  Tracing  Finite  Motions  Without  Correspondence 

The  3D  motion  of  an  object  having  planar 
faces  is  traced,  starting  from  a  known  position,  from 
a  sequence  of  2D  perspective  projection  images 
without  using  any  knowledge  of  point-to-point 
correspondence.  Computation  is  based  on  the  shape 
of  the  region  on  the  image  plane  corresponding  to  a 
planar  face  of  the  object.  Given  two  images,  a 
heuristic  guess  about  the  motion  is  first  computed, 
and  one  image  is  transformed  according  to  this 
estimated  motion  so  that  it  is  positioned  close  to  the 
other  image.  Then,  the  motion  that  accounts  for  the 
remaining  small  discrepancy  is  estimated  by  measur¬ 
ing  numerical  features  of  the  planar  region*.  The 
scheme  is  based  on  the  optical  flow  due  to 
infinitesimal  motion,  and  estimation  is  done  by  solv¬ 
ing  a  set  of  simultaneous  linear  equations.  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  iterated;  after  each  estimate  of  the  motion, 
one  image  is  transformed  according  to  the  estimated 
motion  so  that  it  is  positioned  closer  and  closer  to 
the  target  image.  Various  practical  issues  such  as 
choice  of  features,  constrained  motions,  face 
identification,  and  computation  of  features  without 
actually  transforming  the  images  are  discussed. 
Some  numerical  examples  are  also  given. 

This  pacer  appears  in  full  in  these  Proceedings. 

Another  major  effort  in  motion  analysis,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Allen  M.  Waxman  (now  at  Boston 
University),  led  to  the  Ph.D.  dissertation  of  Dr. 
Muralidhara  Subbarao.  The  following  were  the  specific 
areas  investigated: 

f)  Interpretation. of  Image  Motion  Fields:  A  Snatin- 
Temporal  Aimroacii 

In  this  paper  we  describe  a  new  formulation  of 
the  image  motion  interpretation  problem.  The  for¬ 
mulation  addresses  the  general  problem  of  recovering 
the  3D  local  surface  structure,  motion  and  deforma¬ 
tion  of  an  opaque  object.  It  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  local  analyticity  of  3D  surface  structure, 


motion,  deformation  and,  consequently,  the 
corresponding  2D  image  motion  in  the  space-time 
domain.  In  this  approach  both  spatial  and  temporal 
information  are  used  in  a  uniform  way.  The  formu¬ 
lation  is  very  general  in  the  sense  that'  as  long  as  the 
analyticity  assumption  is  valid,  the  space  and  time 
dependence  of  surface  structure  and  motion  can  be 
related  to  the  image  motion  parameters.  We  illus¬ 
trate  cur  approach  by  formulating  and  solving  the 
image  motion  interpretation  problem  for  some  simple 
cases  including  non-rigid  and  non-uniform  motions. 
However,  it  can  be  easily  extended  to  deal  with  more 
complicated  cases. 

For  rigid  and  uniform  motions  we  have  solved 
the  problem  for  three  important  cases.  The  first  two 
relate  to  the  case  where  the  image  motion  is 
observed  in  a  fixed  image  neighborhood  and  the 
other  case  is  where  the  camera  tracks  a  fixed  point 
on  the  object  in  motion  and  the  tracking  motion  of 
the  camera  is  known.  In  all  these  three  cases  we 
have  solved  for  the  local  orientation  and  rigid 
motion  of  the  surface  patch  around  the  line  of  sight 
using  only  the  first-order  spatial  and  temporal 
derivatives  of  the  image  velocity  field.  In  com¬ 
parison,  all  the  existing  methods  based  on  image 
motion  fields  use  up  to  second-order  spatial  deriva¬ 
tives  of  the  image  velocity  field  which  are  relatively 
sensitive  to  noise. 

8)  Closed-Form  Solutions  to  Image  Flow  Emmtinns  for 
,3-D  Structure  and  Motion.  (Allen  M.  Waxman, 
Behrooz  Kamgar-Parsi,  and  Muralidhara  Subbarao) 

A  major  source  of  three-dimensional  (3-D) 
Information  about  objects  in  the  world  is  available  to 
the  observer  in  the  form  of  time-varying  imagery. 
Relative  motion  between  textured  objects  and 
observer  generates  a  time-varying  optic  array  at  the 
image,  from  which  image  motion  of  contours,  edge 
fragments  and  feature  points  can  be  extracted. 
These  dynamic  features  serve  to  sample  the  underly¬ 
ing  “image  flow”  field.  New,  closed-form  solutions 
are  given  for  the  structure  and  motion  of  planar  and 
curved  surface  patches  from  monocular  image  flow 
and  its  derivatives  through  second  order.  Both 
planar  and  curved  surface  solutions  require  at  most 
the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation.  The  analytic  solu¬ 
tion  for  curved  surface  patches  combines  the 
transformation  of  Longuet-Higgins  and  Prazdny  with 
the  planar  surface  solution  of  Subbarao  and  Wax- 
man.  New  insights  regarding  uniqueness  of  solutions 
also  emerge.  Thus,  the  “structure-motion  coin¬ 
cidence”  of  Waxman  and  Ullman  is  interpreted  as 
the  “duality  of  tangent  plane  solutions.”  The  multi¬ 
plicity  of  transformation  angles  (up  to  three)  is 
related  to  the  sign  of  the  Gaussian  curvature  of  the 
surface  patch.  Ovoid  patches  (i.e.,  bowls)  are  shown 
to  possess  a  unique  transform  angle,  though  they  are 
subject  to  the  local  structure-motion  coincidence. 
Thus,  ovoid  patches  almost  always  yield  a  unique  3- 
D  interpretation.  In  general,  ambiguous  solutions 
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can  be  resolved  by  requiring  continuity  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  over  time. 

h)  Interpretation  of  image  Motion  Fields:  Rigid  .Cumd 

Surfaces  in  Motion  , 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  recovering  the 
three-dimensional  shape  and  motion  of  a  rigid  sur¬ 
face  from  its  image  motion  field  on  a  camera’s  image 
plane.  A  partial  solution  to  this  problem  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Longuet-Kiggins  and  Prazdny,  and  recently 
a  more  complete  solution  has  been  obtained  by  Wax- 
man,  Kamgar-Parsi  and  Subbarao.  Here  we  recon¬ 
sider  this  problem  in  the  context  of  our  recent  work 
where  a  general  formulation  and  solution  procedure 
is  proposed  for  the  interpretation  of  image  motion 
fields.  Using  this  new  approach,  closed-form  solu¬ 
tions  are  derived  for  the  motion,  orientation  and  cur¬ 
vatures  of  a  rigid  surface.  In  comparison  with  the 
previous  approaches  this  approach  does  not  involve 
rotating  the  image  coordinate  system  in  order  to 
solve  for  the  unknowns.  The  solution  is  obtained 
directly  in  the  original  coordinate  system,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  some  computation.  More  importantly  we  state 
and  prove  some  fundamental  theoretical  results  con¬ 
cerning  the  existence  of  multiple  interpretations  for 
an  instantaneous  image  motion  field  resulting  from  a 
rigid  body  motion.  Conditions  for  the  occurrence  of 
up  to  four  (four  being  the  maximum  possible)  solu¬ 
tions  are  stated  and  proved.  Numerical  examples  are 
given  for  some  interesting  cases  where  multiple  solu¬ 
tions  exist.  The  results  are  presented  in  a  sequential 
order  which  suggests  a  straightforward  implementar 
tion  of  the  solution  method.  This  work,  along  with 
our  previous  work,  suggests  a  unified  computational 
approach  for  the  interpretation  of  image  motion 
fields  in  a  variety  of  situations  (e.g.:  planar/curved 
surfaces  using  spatial  and/or  temporal  image  flow 
parameters,  rigid/non-rigid  motion,  etc.). 

i)  InterpretatiQn.oLVisual.  Matloai -A  Cgmp.utatlonal 
study 

A  changing  scene  produces  a  changing  image  or 
visual  motion  on  the  eye’s  retina.  The  human  visual 
system  is  able  to  recover  useful  three-dimensional 
information  about  the  scene  from  this  two- 
dimensional  visual  motion.  This  report  is  a  study  of 
this  phenomenon  from  an  information  processing 
point  of  view.  A  computational  theory  is  formulated 
for  recovering  the  scene  from  visual  motion.  This 
formulation  deals  with  determining  the  local 
geometry  and  the  rigid  body  motion  of  surfaces  from 
spatio-temporal  parameters  of  visual  motion.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  provide  solutions  to  the  problem  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  shape  and  rigid  motion  of  planar  and 
curved  surfaces  and  characterize  the  conditions 
under  which  these  solutions  are  unique.  The  formu¬ 
lation  is  generalized  to  the  case  of  non-uniform  (i.e. 
accelerated)  and  non-rigid  motion  of  surfaces.  This 
serves  to  address  the  two  fundamental  questions: 
What  scene  information  is  contained  in  the  visual 
motion  field?  How  can  it  be  recovered  from  visual 


motion ?  The  theory  exposes  the  well  known  fact 
that  the  general  problem  of  visual  motion  interpretar 
tion  is  inherently  ill-posed.  Furthermore,. it  indicates 
the  minimum  number  of  additional  constraints  (in 
the  form  of  assumptions  about  the  scene)  necessary 
to  Interpret  visual  motion.  It  is  found  that,  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  assumption  that  objects  In  the  scene  are 
rigid  is  sufficient  to  recover  the  scene  uniquely. 

A  computational  approach  is  given  for  the 
interpretation  of  visual  motion.  An  important 
characteristic  of  this  approach  is  a  uniform  represen¬ 
tation  scheme  and  a  unified  algorithm  which  is  both 
flexible  and  extensible.  This  approach  is  imple¬ 
mented  on  a  computer  system  and  demonstrated  on 
a  variety  of  cases.  It  provides  a  basis  for  further 
investigations  into  both  understanding  human  vision, 
and  building  machine  vision  systems. 


3.  STEREO  AND  RANGE  SENSING 

The  following  projects  dealt  with  stereo,  range  sens¬ 
ing,  and  related  topics. 

a)  Subpixei  Registration  (Eliahu  Wasserstrom) 

A  method  of  subpixel  image  registration  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  employs  a  model  of  the  correlation  sur¬ 
face  in  the  vicinity  of  the  registration  point. 

b)  Exceriments  in  Stereo  Matching  using  Multlresolu- 
tion  Local  Support  (Fang-Jyh  Lin  Liu,  Roger  East¬ 
man  and  Larry  S.  Davis) 

This  paper  describes  a  set  of  computational 
algorithms  for  stereo  matching  based  on  multiresolu¬ 
tion  local  support.  The  algorithms  combine  the 
feature-point  based  coarse-to-fine  matching  of  Marr- 
Poggio-Grimson,  the  local  support  measures  of 
Pollard-Mayhew-Frlsby  and  Prazdny,  and  other 
disambiguation  techniques.  The  matching  primitives 
are  zero-crossing  points.  Matching  compatibility  is 
based  on  the  sign  of  the  contrast  and  the  gradient 
direction  at  the  Laplacian  zero-crossing  point. 
These  algorithms  use  coarse  resolution  disparity  to 
constrain  the  disparity  search  window  in  the  fine 
resolution  matching  process,  which  speed  up  the 
search  and  greatly  improve  the  accuracy  of  match¬ 
ing.  The  consistency  measure  includes  Gaussian 
local  support  or  disparity  gradient  threshold  local 
support  in  combination  with  symmetric  or  iterative 
disambiguation  techniques.  This  paper  includes 
experiments  performed  on  a  variety  of  stereo  images 
containing  synthetic,  laboratory  and  aerial  scenes. 

c)  Structured  Light  Patterns,  for  Robot  Mobility 
(Jacqueline  Le  Moigne  and  Alien  M.  Waxman) 

In  order  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  using  a 
structured-light  range  sensor  for  mobile  outdoor  and 
indoor  robots,  we  discuss  a  number  of  operational 
considerations  and  image  processing  tools  relevant  to 
this  task  domain.  In  particular,  we  address  the 
Issues  of  operating  in  ambient  lighting,  smoothing  of 
range  texture,  grid  pattern  selection,  albedo  normdi- 
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zation,  grid  extraction  and  coarse  registration  of 
image  to  projected  grid.  Once  a  range  map  of  the 
immediate  environment  is  obtained,  short  range  path 
planning  can  be  attempted. 

d)  Road  Following  bv  an  Autonomous.VehicleUsing 
Range  Data  (Uma  Kant  Sharma  and  Larry  S.  Davis) 

This  paper  describes  a  road  following  system 
for  an  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle.  Range  data  is 
used  as  the  sensor  input.  The  system  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  low-level  data  driven  analysis  followed  by 
high-level  model-directed  search.  The  sequence  of 
steps  performed,  in  order  to  detect  3-D  road  boun¬ 
daries,  is  as  follows:  Range  data  is  first  converted 
from  spherical  into  Cartesian  coordinates.  A  quadric 
(or  planar)  surface  is  then  fitted  to  the  neighborhood 
of  each  range  pixel,  using  a  least  square  fit  method. 
Based  on  this  fit,  minimum  and  maximum  principal 
surface  curvatures  are  computed  at  each  point  to 
detect  edges.  Next,  using  Hough  transform  tech¬ 
niques  3-D  local  line  segments  are  extracted. 
Finally,  model  directed  reasoning  is  applied  to  detect 
the  road  boundaries. 

e)  Practical  Computation  of  Pan  and  Tilt  Angles 
(Behrooz  Kamgar-Parsi) 

The  sensitivity  of  the  3-D  recovery  from  a 
stereo  pair  of  images  of  object  points  in  space  to  the 
errors  in  the  pan  and  tilt  angles  is  studied.  It  is 
shown  that  precise  knowledge  of  the  relative  pan 
angle  of  the  two  cameras  with  respect  to  each  other 
(and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  relative  tilt  angle)  is  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  accurate  3-D  recovery  of  object  points  in 
space,  whereas  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pan  and 
tilt  angles  relative  to  the  scene,  i.e.  the  "world” 
angles,  is  of  less  significance.  This  indicates  that  the 
most  important  task  would  be  the  computation  of 
the  relative  pan  and  tilt  angles.  Theoretically,  it  is 
well  known  that  using  corresponding  left  and  right 
image  positions,  one  can  calculate  the  orientation  of 
the  two  cameras.  Limited  resolution  capabilities  of 
existing  cameras,  however,  makes  this  task  a  difficult 
one.  Practical  difficulties  in  computation  of  camera 
orientations  are  discussed.  It  is  shown  that  while 
computation  of  the  relative  tilt  angle  is  fairly  easy, 
computation  of  the  relative  pan  and  in  particular  the 
world  pan  angles  are  difficult.  Indeed  for  many 
image  pairs  it  may  not  be  possible  to  compute  the 
world  pan  angle  with  any  degree  of  reliability.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  shown  that  often  it  is  possible  to  bypass 
the  computation  of  the  world  pan  angle  and  to  com¬ 
pute  the  relative  pan  and  tilt  angles  directly.  This  is 
despite  the  fact  that  in  the  analytic  formulation  of 
the  problem  the  three  angles  are  coupled.  The 
stereo  model  studied  here  is  assumed  to  have  a  fixed 
baseline  and  small  relative  pan  and  tilt  angles.  A 
possible  application  of  such  a  stereo  model  is  the 
visual  system  of  an  autonomous  vehicle  whose  task  is 
road  following. 

A,  revised  version  of  this-aaper  appears  in  these 
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f)  Monocular  Stereopsls:  Theory  and  Applications 
(John  Aloimonos  and  Azriel  Rosenfeld) 

A  theory  of  monocular  depth  perception  is 
presented.  A  moving  cyclopean  observer  uses  motion 
Information  to  recover  the  depth  of  an  object.  The 
problem  is  studied  for  both  orthographic  and  per¬ 
spective  projection  and  ciosed  form  solutions  for  the 
absolute  depth  functions  are  developed.  Finally,  an 
application  of  the  theory  to  a  vibrating  camera  is 
presented.  In  particular,  our  results  are: 

(1)  A  moving  cyclopean  observer  that  does  not  know 
his  motion  can  recover  the  absolute  depth  of  an 
object  from  its  shape  and  the  induced  optic  flow 
field.  Under  orthography,  a  closed  form  solution 
for  the  absolute  depth  function  is  given. 

(2)  A  moving  cyclopean  observer  that  knows  his 
motion  can  recover  the  absolute  depths  of  objects 
using  only  the  spatiotemporal  derivatives  of  the 
image  Intensity  function.  This  result  gives  rise  to 
useful  applications,  for  example,  the  recovery  of 
depth  from  a  vibrating  camera. 

g)  An  Efficient  Line  Search  Algorithm  for  Optimization 
of  Multivariate  Functions  (Behrooz  Kamgar-Parsi) 

An  efficient  line  search  algorithm  for  the 
minimization  of  multivariate  functions  is  presented. 
The  main  element  of  this  algorithm  is  a  new  interpo¬ 
lation  technique.  This  interpolation  technique  is  a 
cubic  interpolation  which,  in  addition  to  the  three 
pieces  of  information  used  for  a  quadratic  interpolar 
tion,  employs  the  function  value  in  the  middle  of  the 
interval  of  interest.  In  a  program  based  on  a  quasi- 
Newton  method  with  the  BFGS  update  formula,  we 
tested  the  new  line  search  routine  against  a  line 
search  routine  that  utilizes  standard  quadratic  and 
cubic  interpolation  techniques.  We  used  ten  stan¬ 
dard  small-to-medium-size  test  functions 
(2  <  iV  <  30).  The  results  indicates  that,  on  the 
average,  when  using  the  new  line  search  routine,  the 
minimization  of  a  function  achieved  during  every 
two  iterations  that  require  a  line  search  is  equivalent 
to  the  minimization  of  the  function  which  is 
achieved  during  three  iterations  when  using  a  line 
search  routine  that  is  based  on  standard  interpolar 
tion  techniques.  (This  suggests  that  the  new  line 
search  routine  is  33%  more  efficient.)  As  regards  the 
general  impact  of  the  new  interpolation  technique  on 
the  program,  we  found  the  following;  reduction  in 
the  number  of  iterations  by  almost  10%;  reduction 
in  the  number  of  gradient  evaluations  by  over  8%; 
and  although  the  new  interpolation  technique 
requires  an  extra  function  evaluation,  the  number  of 
function  evaluations,  too,  showed  a  decline  (albeit 
small:  2-3%). 

h)  Calibration. of  a  Stereo  System  With  Small  Relative 
Angles  (Behrooz  Kamgar-Parsi  and  Roger  Eastman) 
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Practical  difficulties  in  the  calibration  of  a  two 
camera  stereo  system  in  an  uncontrolled  environ¬ 
ment  are  studied  for  'he  case  where  the  relative 
orientation  angles  are  small  and  the  distance 
between  the  two  cameras  is  known.  This  is  done  by 
deriving  explicit  analytical  solutions  for  the  relative 
pan,  tilt  and  roll  angles  in  terms  of  the  world  pan 
angle  (often  referred  to  as  gaze  angle)  and  the  coor¬ 
dinates  of  the  image  points  used  in  their  computa¬ 
tion.  These  solutions  allow  us  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  intricacies  of  the  problem  of  calibration  in 
general.  The  purpose  of  this  work  has  been  twofold, 
both  practical  and  theoretical.  Its  practical  purpose 
is  to  provide  us  with  a  reliable  method  for  the  com¬ 
putation  of  camera  orientations  when  the  relative 
rotation  angles  are  small.  Its  theoretical  purpose  is 
to  provide  us  with  insight  as  to  how  errors  due  to 
quantization  and  uncertainty  in  the  image  center 
location  can  affect  the  computation  of  ro  ation 
angles,  so  that  we  can  look  for  ways  to  minimize 
their  impact.  (These  findings  are  likely  to  be  of  use 
even  when  the  relative  rotation  angles  are  not  small.) 
In  particular  it  is  shown  that  the  sensitivity  of  the 
computation  of  the  relative  pan  and  roll  angles  to 
the  above  sources  of  error  greatly  depends  on  the 
choice  of  image  points  used  for  the  computation  of 
these  angles,  whereas  the  sensitivity  of  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  tilt  angle  to  the  error  due  to 
image  center  position  is  only  marginally  affected  by 
our  choice  of  the  image  points.  All  of  the  analytical 
findings  have  been  supported  by  extensive  simula¬ 
tion. 

4.  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  SHAPE 
AND  OTHER  TOPICS 

Prof.  Kanatani’s  research  at  Maryland  also  involved 
the  study  of  three-dimensional  shape  properties  and  their 
behavior  under  camera  transformations.  This  work  is 
described  in  the  following  reports,  the  last  of  which  is  a 
monograph  on  the  use  of  group  representation  theory  in 
computer  vision. 

a)  The  Constraints  on  Images  of  Rectangular  Polyhedra 
This  paper  discusses  how  polyhedron  interpre¬ 
tation  techniques  are  simplified  if  the  objects  are  rec¬ 
tangular  trihedral  polyhedra.  This  restriction 

enables  one  to  compute  the  spatial  orientation  of  a 
given  corner  and  its  motion  from  its  image.  The 
solution  is  expressed  r  terms  of  polar  coordinates, 
Eulerian  angles  and  quaternions.  Then,  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  transformations  mapping  eight  possible 
configurations  of  the  rectangular  corner  to  each 
other  form  a  group  isomorphic  to  Zn  X  Zn  X  Zn. 
the  corner  configurations,  their  transformations,  spa¬ 
tial  orientations  and  states  of  face  adjacency  are 
expressed  by  triplets  of  binary  bits,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  constraining  relationships  among  them  are 
described  in  algebraic  equations  in  terms  of  those  tri¬ 
plets.  Finally,  the  visibility  conditions  are  formu¬ 


lated,  and  an  algorithm  of  shape  interpretation  and 
hidden  line  detection  from  “local”  information  is 
presented.  Some  examples  are  given  to  compare  our 
scheme  with  existing  ones.  The  possible  non¬ 
uniqueness  of  the  interpretation  and  the  effect  of 
projective  distortion  are  also  discussed. 

b)  shape  from  Texture:  General  Principle 

The  3D  shape  of  a  textured  surface  is  recovered 
from  its  projected  image  on  the  assumption  that  the 
texture  is  homogeneously  distributed.  First,  the 
homogeneity  of  a  discrete  texture  consisting  of  dots 
and  line  segments  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  theory  of 
distributions.  Next,  distortion  of  the  observed  tex¬ 
ture  density  due  to  perspective  projection  is 
described  in  terms  of  the  first  fundamental  form, 
which  is  expressed  with  respect  to  the  image  coordi¬ 
nate  system.  Based  on  this  result,  the  basic  equa¬ 
tions  to  determine  the  surface  shape  are  derived  for 
both  planar  and  curved  surfaces,  and  numerical 
schemes  are  proposed  to  solve  them.  Necessary  data 
are  obtained  in  the  form  of  summation  or  integration 
of  functions  over  the  texture  elements  on  the  image 
plane.  Ambiguity  in  the  interpretation  of  curved  sur¬ 
faces  is  also  analyzed.  Finally,  numerical  examples 
for  synthetic  data  are  presented,  and  our  method  is 
compared  with  other  existing  methods.  It  is  shown 
that  all  other  methods  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
our  formulation. 

c)  Constraints  on  Length  and  Angie 

Given  a  perspective  projection  of  line  segments 
on  the  image  plane,  the  constraints  on  their  3D  posi¬ 
tions  and  orientations  are  derived  when  their  true 
length  or  the  true  angles  they  make  are  known.  The 
line  segments  under  consideration  are  first  mapped 
to  the  center  of  the  image  plane  as  if  the  camera 
were  rotated  to  aim  at  them.  Then,  the  constraints 
are  given  by  the  geometry  of  perspective  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  the  relations  obtained  are  transformed 
back  to  the  original  configuration  in  the  scene.  An 
application  is  given  to  the  interpretation  of  rectangu¬ 
lar  corners  of  polyhedra. 

d)  Camera  Rotation  Invariance  of  Image  Characteristics 

The  image  transformation  due  to  camera  rota¬ 
tion  relative  to  a  stationary  scene  is  analyzed,  and 
the  associated  transformation;  rules  of  “features” 
given  by  weighted  averaging  of  the  image  are 
derived  by  considering  infinitesimal  generators  on 
the  basis  of  group  representation  theory.  Three 
dimensional  vectors  and  tensors  are  reduced  to  two 
dimensional  invariants  on  the  image  plane  from  the 
viewpoint  of  projective  geometry.  Three  dimensional 
invariants  and  camera  rotation  reconstruction  are 
also  discussed.  The  result  is  applied  to  the  shape 
recognition  problem  when  .  camera  rotation  is 
involved. 

e)  Groun  Theoretical  Methods  in  Image  Understanding 

This  work  is  a  brief  summary  of  mathematics, 
in  particular  group  representation  theory,  relevant  to 
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the  study  of  image  understanding  and  computer 
vision.  We  introduce  fundamentals  of  group 
representation  theory,  theory  of  invariants  and 
theory  of  Lie  groups  and  Lie  algebra,  especially 
representations  and  invariants  of  the  2D  and  3D 
groups  of  rotations  SO{ 2),  SO  (3),  in  relation  to 
image  understanding  and  computer  vision. 

Another  project  dealing  with  shape  approximation  is 
being  carried  out  by  Dr.  Isaac  Weiss,  and  is  described  in 
two  reports: 

f)  3-D  Shane  Representation  bv  Contours 

The  question  of  3-D  shape  representation  is 
studied  on  the  fundamental  and  general  level.  The 
two  aspects  of  the  problem,  (i)  the  reconstruction  of 
a  3-D  shape  from  a  given  set  of  contours,  and  (ii) 
finding  “natural"  coordinates  on  a  given  surface,  are 
treated  by  the  same  theory.  We  first  state  a  few 
basic  principles  tint  should  guide  any  shape 

reconstruction  mechanism,  regardless  of  its  physical 
implementation.  Second,  we  propose  a  new 
mathematical  procedure  that  complies  with  these 
principles  and  offers  several  advantages  over  the 
existing  ad  hoc  treatments.  Some  general  results  are 
derived  from  this  procedure,  which  conform  very 
well  with  human  visual  perception. 

g)  Curve  Fitting  with  Optimized  Mesh  Point  Placement 

A  recent  theory  of  3-D  surface  interpolation 
has  been  implemented  numerically  for  the  special 
case  of  curve  fitting,  in  the  plane  and  in  3-D  space. 
The  implementation  demonstrates  some  of  the  major 
advantages  of  the  theory,  such  as  the  ability  of  the 
curve  to  turn  sharp  corners,  by  concentrating  mesh 
points  (knots)  in  high  curvature  parts  of  the  curve. 
This  knot  placement,  which  is  a  universal  difficulty 
in  previous  interpolation  or  smoothing  techniques,  is 
done  here  automatically  by  the  same  principle  of 
energy  minimization  that  is  used  to  fit  the  curve  to 
the  data. 

A  pot  J?aged  .op  the?<?  report?,  appear?  in  ths?e 
Proceedings- 

Dr.  Weiss  has  also  developed  a  new  approach  to  the 
important  problem  of  straight  line  fitting  in  a  noisy 
image.  The  conventional  least  squared  distance  method 
of  fitting  a  line  to  a  set  of  data  points  is  notoriously 
unreliable  when  the  amount  of  random  noise  in  the  input 
(such  as  an  image)  is  significant  compared  with  the 
amount  of  data  correlated  to  the  line  itself.  Points 
which  are  far  away  from  the  line  are  usually  just  noise, 
but  they  contribute  the  most  to  the  distance  averaging, 
skewing  the  line  from  its  correct  position.  A  statistical 
method  of  separating  the  data  of  interest  from  random 
noise,  based  on  a  maximum  likelihood  principle,  has  been 
developed. 

One  final  project  deals  with  a  model-driven,  region- 
based  approach  to  image  segmentation;  it  has  been 
applied  to  aerial  photographs  of  houses  and  roads.  A 
knowledge-based  system  for  interpreting  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs,  Picture  Query  (PQ),  first  segments  an  image  into 


primitive,  homogeneous  regions,  then  searches  among 
combinations  of  these  to  find  instances  which-  satisfy 
definitions  of  object  types.  If  primary  evidence  is 
insufficient,  there  may  be  an  hypothesis-based  search  for 
the  supporting  evidence  of  related  objects.  This  secondary 

search  is  restricted  to  windows  by  expected  spatlal  relar 
tions.  First  instances  are  improved  by  searching  for  over¬ 
lapping  variants  having  better  goodnessTof?figure.  The 
process  may  be  repeated  using  re-estimated  parameters  of 
object  definitions  based  on  instances  found  previously. 
Results  are  reported  for  images  of  suburban  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  including  roads,  houses,  and  their  shadows; 

.This  paper  appears  in  full  in  these  Proceedings. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  summarizes  the  USC  Image  Understanding  re¬ 
search  projects  and  provides  references  to  more  detailed 
projects  and  provides  references  to  more  detaile  papers. 
Our  work  has  focussed  on  the  topics  of:  mapping  from 
aerial  images,  robotics  vision,  motion  analysis  for  ALV, 
some  general  techniques  and  parallel  processing. 


1  INTRODUCTION 

Our  image  understanding  research  during  1986  has  focussed 
on  the  following  topics: 

•  Mapping  from  Aerial  Images 

•  Robotics  Vision 

•  Motion  Detection  for  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle  (ALV), 
and 

•  General  Techniques 

•  Parallel  Processing 

In  the  following  we  summarize  our  research  in  these  areas 
and  provide  references  that  contain  more  detail. 


2  MAPPING  FROM  AERIAL  IM¬ 
AGES 

Our  goal  here  is  to  produce  high-quality  symbolic  maps 
of  complex,  cultural  scenes  from  aerial  image  data.  As 
a  test  domain,  we  have  chosen  large  commercial  airport 
complexes.  Such  scenes  have  a  variety  of  features  such  as 
the  transportation  network  (runways,  taxiways  and  roads), 


'This  research  was  supported,  in  part,  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency  contracts  DACA76-85-C-0009  and  F33615- 
84-K-1404,  order  No.  3119  and  monitored  by  the  U.S.  Army  Engi¬ 
neer  Topographic  Laboratories  and  Air  Force  Wright  Aeronautical 
Laboratories  respectively. 


buildings  (terminals,  hangars,  etc.)  and  mobile  objects 
(airplanes,  trucks,  cars,  etc.).  Our  aim  is  to  produce  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  individual  objects  in  the  scene  as  well  as 
an  integrated  description  of  the  entire  scene  including  the 
functional  relationships  between  the  parts. 

Initially,  we  have  concentrated  on  extraction  of  runways. 
This  is  a  task  much  more  complex  than  might  appear  at 
first  as  runways  are  not  smooth  homogeneous  patches  but 
contain  a  variety  of  markings,  tire-tread  and  oil  spots,  shoul¬ 
ders,  patches  of  different  material  etc.  In  previous  work, 
[1]  we  reported  a  technique  that  hypothesized  the  location 
of  runways  based  on  some  evidence,  even  though  the  en¬ 
tire  runway  pieces  were  not  necessarily  visible.  We  have 
extended  these  methods  to  verify  the  generated  hypothe¬ 
ses.  The  verification  is  primarily  based  on  detecting  the 
markings  on  a  runway  that  are  mandated  by  aviation  stan¬ 
dards  and  are  also  features  heavily  used  by  human  pilots 
and  hoto-interpreters.  These  techniques  are  described  in 
another  paper  in  these  proceedings  [2]. 

In  separate  work,  supported  by  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency  (DMA),  we  are  developing  methods  for  detection 
and  description  of  buildings.  A  method  suitable  for  detec¬ 
tion  of  relatively  simple  shapes  is  described  in  [3].  We  are 
developing  methods  for  handling  more  complex  structures. 
These  methods  require  more  complex  methods  of  organiz¬ 
ing  low-level  features  into  meaningful  higher  level  struc¬ 
tures.  Also,  use  of  3-D  height  data  derived  from  stereo  is 
being  explored. 


3  ROBOTICS  VISION 

Our  concentration  here  is  on  description  of  3-D  shape.  We 
are  developing  methods  for  both  surface  and  volume  de¬ 
scriptions.  Both  methods  rely  on  some  underlying  philo¬ 
sophical  concepts  -  that  complex  shapes  need  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  decomposition  into  “simpler1'  parts  and  that  the 
inter-relations  of  the  parts  are  a  significant  aspect  of  the 
shape  description.  The  decomposition  can  be  carried  out 
successively  to  the  described  level  of  detail.  We  call  such 
descriptions  structured,  heirarchical  descriptions. 
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For  surfaces,  we  believe  that  appropriate  places  for  seg¬ 
mentation  are  at  the  occluding  (or  jump)  boundaries,  slope 
discontinuities  (folds)  and  “ridges”.  These  features  can,  in 
turn,  be  computed  from  the  curvature  properties  of  sur¬ 
faces  and  correspond  to  points  or  lines  where  the  curvature 
is  a  local  extremum  or  goes  through  a  zero-crossing.  Actual 
computation  of  these  properties  is  made  difficult  due  to  the 
presence  of  noise  in  digital  range  data.  Previously,  we  had 
reported  a  method  for  extracting  these  significant  features 
from  range  data  (4).  We  have  extended  these  methods  so 
that  we  are  now  able  to  get  complete  surface  segmentation 
and  a  description  of  their  relationships,  see  (5]. 

For  volume  descriptions,  we  use  the  generalized  cone  rep¬ 
resentation.  However,  this  time  we  assume  that  we  have 
only  sparse  and  imperfect  3-D  data  available,  as  is  typically 
the  case  if  range  is  obtained  by  stereo  analysis.  Our  tech¬ 
nique  currently  works  on  the  class  of  objects  known  as  lin¬ 
ear,  straight,  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders  (LSHGCs) 
and  we  have  demonstrated  this  method  on  stereo  analysis 
of  real  scenes  (described  in  [6].  We  are  in  the  process  of 
extending  the  techniques  to  more  general  classes  of  gener¬ 
alized  cones. 


4  MOTION  DETECTION  AND 
ANALYSIS 

Our  motion  research  primarily  addresses  the  detection  of 
moving  objects  and  the  description  of  the  motion  of  the 
objects  with  the  derivation  of  the  description  of  the  object 
being  a  secondary  concern.  Within  the  ALV  task  domain, 
the  simultaneous  motion  of  the  camera  and  objects  in  the 
scene  further  complicates  the  problem. 

Of  the  many  alternative  approaches  to  motion  analysis, 
we  have  chosen  the  long  range  or  feature  point  methods. 
This  approach  involves  extracting  a  set  of  reliable  features 
in  a  sequence  of  images  (lines,  corners,  contours,  regions, 
etc.),  finding  the  corresponding  If  tures  in  the  sequence 
(i.e.  by  a  series  of  image  to  image  matching  operations), 
and  finally  the  computation  of  three-dimensional  motion 
estimates  based  on  the  series  of  correspondences.  We  have 
addressed  each  of  the  problems  separately  and  have  begun 
to  combine  them  into  a  coherent  system. 

The  region  based  segmentation  and  matching  method 
come  directly  from  older  techniques  [7,8].  Complete  results 
of  this  relaxation  based  graph  matching  technique  applied 
to  the  motion  problem  are  given  in  another  paper  [9]  .  The 
histogram  segmentation  attempts  to  find  compact  regions, 
relatively  uniform  in  intensity. 

Properties  of  the  regions  and  relations  between  them  are 
used  by  the  matching  program  to  find  corresponding  re¬ 


gions  in  consecutive  images.  Neither  of  these  operations 
depends  explicitly  on  the  fact  that  the  images  are  from 
a  motion  sequence  (segmentations  are  performed  indepen¬ 
dently,  matching  is  a  series  of  pair-wise  comparisons).  Still, 
this  technique  was  adequate  for  producing  data  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  estimation  program,  with  variations  in  the  segmenta¬ 
tion  causing  the  most  problems. 

The  second  feature  based  method  uses  contours  (con¬ 
nected  edges  from  a  zero-crossing  edge  detector).  This 
method  grew  out  of  earlier  work  in  segment  matching,  but 
extended  to  connected  curves  and  using  constraints  from 
the  motion  task.  This  method  starts  with  a  straight  line 
segment  description  of  the  edges  in  the  images  and  finds 
corresponding  line  segments.  The  initial  segment  matches 
guide  a  contour  matcher  which  uses  local  shape  similarity, 
followed  by  a  more  global  (relaxation  based)  matching  step 
to  choose  which  of  the  possible  matches  is  most  likely.  This 
procedure  works  very  well  with  small  motions  and  is  stable 
enough  to  track  the  features  through  several  frames. 

Both  of  these  methods  are  intended  for  use  by  our  gen¬ 
eral  three-dimensional  motion  estimation  program.  Rather 
than  considering  only  two  frames,  we  chose  to  consider 
longer  sequences  and  to  treat  the  sequence  as  a  whole  rather 
than  a  set  of  pairs.  This  resulted  in  a  simplification  of  the 
computation  of  the  motion  estimate  and  a  relatively  robust 
algorithm.  The  equations  were  derived  for  several  cases:  3 
points  in  3  frames,  2  points  in  4  frames,  and  1  point  in  5 
frames,  with  the  last  one  being  implemented  on  the  Sym¬ 
bolics  and  tested.  Pure  translation  is  much  simpler  and 
was  also  implemented  for  1  point  in  3  frames.  This  method 
has  been  effective  computing  reasonable  motion  estimates 
along  with  relative  depths  for  the  points.  A  set  of  results 
are  given  in  another  paper  [9]  for  both  a  synthetic  case  and 
two  examples  from  real  sequences. 

This  work  continues  for  the  contour  matching  method 
and  in  using  motion  estimates  to  constrain  the  matching 
for  later  positions  of  the  the  sequence. 


5  GENERAL  TECHNIQUES 

This  term  refers  to  the  class  of  techniques  that  are  needed 
for  a  variety  of  application  tasks.  The  techniques  we  have 
studied  recently  are: 

1.  Fast  Convolution  for  edge  detection 

Convolution  is  often  the  most  expensive  step  in  the 
edge  detection,  especially  when  large  masks  are  used. 
In  the  case  of  the  rotationally  invariant  Laplacian-of- 
Gaussian  filter  (LoG),  we  have  developed  a  procedure 
which  takes  advantage  of  the  spectral  characteristics 
of  the  filter  to  speed  up  the  computation.  Basically, 
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since  the  LoG  is  a  bad  pass  filter,  we  may  fold  the 
spectrum  of  the  image  (after  low-pass  filtering)  with¬ 
out  loss  of  information,  which  is  equivalent  to  reduc¬ 
ing  the  resolution.  We  first  convolve  the  image  with 
a  Gaussian  filter,  then  reduce  the  resolution  by  dec¬ 
imating  this  convolved  image,  and  convolve  this  re¬ 
duced  image  with  a  small  LoG  mask.  To  recover  the 
full  resolution  image,  we  use  a  simple  bilinear  inter¬ 
polation  scheme.  All  parameters  can  be  obtained  au¬ 
tomatically  for  any  value  of  a.  The  paradoxical  result 
is  that  the  computation  time  decreases  as  a  increases. 

2.  Estimation  and  accurate  localization  of  edges. 

Edge  uit^'.ion  if  0f  crucial  importance  to  image  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  accurate  localization  is  needed  by 
many  higher  level  processes  such  as  stereo.  Laplacian- 
of-Gaussian  filters  (LoG),  either  directional  or  rota- 
tionally  symmetric  have  been  advanced  as  choice  can¬ 
didates  for  edge  detection.  It  has  been  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  introduce  a  bias  in  edge  location  when 
either  the  edge  profile  is  not  symmetric  or  when  nearby 
edges  interact.  We  have  investigated  both  sources  of 
error  and  developed  methods  to  correct  this  bias  (in 
1-D). 

(a)  Bias  due  to  the  edge  profile 

We  propose  different  methods  to  correct  the  bias 
of  the  LoG  operators:  the  first  one  combines  the 
zero-crossing  information  at  2  different  resolu¬ 
tions  whereas  the  others  use  a  single  resolution 
but  sample  the  convolved  output  at  more  loca¬ 
tions  besides  the  zero-crossings. 

i.  2  resolutions 

By  solving  a  system  of  2  linear  equations, 
we  can  recover  the  true  location  of  an  edge. 
We  can  also  estimate  the  step  height  and  the 
slopes  difference  for  each  edge.  The  draw¬ 
back  of  this  method  is  that  we  have  to  estab¬ 
lish  correspondences  between  zero-crossings 
at  2  different  resolutions. 

ii.  Using  a  single  resolution 

Here  we  can  recover  the  true  location  of  an 
edge  by  locating  either  the  positive  and  neg¬ 
ative  extrema  associated  with  a  zero-crossing, 
or  by  finding  the  convolutioin  output  at  ar¬ 
bitrary  locations  close  to  the  zero  crossing. 
Here  again,  we  find  not  only  the  location  of 
the  edge  with  subpixel  precision,  but  also 
the  step  height  and  slopes  difference. 

(b)  Bias  due  to  edge  interaction 

We  developed  a  method  to  detect,  locate  and 
estimate  edge  in  a  1-D  signal,  which  explicitly 
models  and  corrects  interactions  between  nearby 
edges.  The  method  is  iterative  with  initial  esti¬ 
mation  of  edges  provided  by  the  zero  crossings  of 


the  signal  convolved  with  LoG  mask:  We  model 
edges  as  perfect  steps,  specified  by  their  location 
and  magnitude.  As  a  result,  the  convolution  of 
the  signal  with  LoG  filters  can  be  e. pressed  at 
any  point  by  a  weighted  sum  of  the  responses 
from  each  discontinuity. 

During  the  initialization  phase,  the  number  of 
discontinuities  is  given  by  the  number  of  zero 
crossings,  the  location  by  the  (interpolated)  po¬ 
sition  of  the  zero  crossings,  and  the  magnitude 
by  an  estimation  involving  convolution  of  the 
signal  with  the  first  derivative  of  a  Gaussian,  as 
explained  in  detail  in  the  next  subsection. 

The  iteration  proceeds  by  hypothesize  and  verify 
:  Supposing  that  the  signal  is  well  approximated 
by  the  initial  train  of  discontinuities,  we  can 
synthesize  the  corresponding  convolution  with  a 
LoG  mask.  Due  to  the  interaction  between 
nearby  edges,  the  correct  location  of  a  disconti¬ 
nuity  is  no  longer  at  the  zero  crossing  position 
but  at  some  nearby  location  corresponding  to  a 
nonzero  level  crossing.  Once  the  new  locations 
are  computed,  we  estimate  the  corresponding 
magnitude  of  the  step.  This  iterative  improve¬ 
ment  continues  until  all  values  have  converged 
to  a  stable  position,  or  until  the  imnrovement 
become  negligible. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  we  only  use  the 
values  of  the  signal  convolved  with  the  LoG  fil¬ 
ter  in  a  ..mall  neighborhood  around  each  zero 
crossing  to  perform  our  computation.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that,  even  though  our  model 
is  very  crude,  it  estimates  the  edges  so  nicely 
that  the  reconstructed  signal  is  a  very  accept¬ 
able  approximation  of  the  original. 

3.  Stereo  Analysis  -  Several  stereo  systems  have  been 
developed  in  recent  years  and  they  generally  exhibit 
good  performance.  However,  all  are  susceptible  to 
errors  in  complex  scenes,  particularly  at  surface  dis¬ 
continuities.  We  are  developing  techniques  that  rely 
on  more  global  analysis  of  the  scene  than  just  individ¬ 
ual  edges  or  line  segments.  Our  approach  and  some 
preliminary  results  are  described  in  another  paper  in 
these  proceedings  [10]. 


6  PARALLEL  PROCESSING 

As  vision  systems  start  becoming  more  practical,  we  need 
to  be  concerned  with  the  speed  of  execution.  It  is  clear 
that  the  needed  speed  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
highly  parallel  machines.  The  use  of  parallel  machines  for 
the  lower  levels  (the  iconic  levels)  of  processing  is  rather 
straight-forward,  but  not  so  for  the  higher  levels. 
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Techniques  of  our  group  rely  heavily  on  the  extraction 
and  use  of  symbolic  descriptions  and  such  techniques  are 
much  more  difficult  to  parallelize.  However,  we  believe  that 
we  have  made  a  good  start  in  understanding  how  to  imple¬ 
ment  some  of  our  key  algorithms,  these  efforts  are  described 
in  [11]. 

We  have  also  been  studying  parallel  processing  of  produc¬ 
tion  systems.  This  project  is  a  continuation  of  our  previous 
work.  In  the  last  year  the  following  three  results  were  ob¬ 
tained:  developed  a  technique  for  reducing  the  production 
system  search  space,  developed  a  technique  for  mapping 
production  system  into  fixed  size  multiprocessors  by  parti¬ 
tioning  the  problem  and  performed  preliminary  design  for 
a  specialized  multiprocessor  for  production  systems.  The 
reduction  of  search  spaces  is  important  because  it  increases 
the  speed  for  achieveing  the  solution.  By  studying  the  in¬ 
terdependencies  between  rules,  we  were  able  to  eliminate 
redundant  paths  in  the  search  paper.  The  mapping  of  pro¬ 
duction  systems  into  multiprocessor  is  also  based  on  the 
analysis  of  rule  interdependencies.  The  design  of  a  16-node 
multiprocessor  has  started,  and  we  have  built  one  node.  In 
this  problem,  rules  can  fire  parallel  and  rules  communicate 
via  message-passing  technique. 
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Abstract 

The  SRI  Image  Understanding  program  is  a  broad  effort 
spanning  the  entire  range  of  machine  vision  research.  In  this 
report  we  describe  the  progress  in  two  programs.  The  first  is 
concerned  with  modeling  the  earth’s  surface  from  aerial  pho¬ 
tographs;  the  second  is  concerned  with  visual  interpretation  for 
land  navigation.  In  particular,  we  describe  progress  in  (1)  the 
design  of  a  core  knowledge  structure;  (2)  ^presenting,  recog¬ 
nizing,  and  rendering  complex  natural  and  man-made  objects; 
(3)  recognizing  and  modeling  terrain  features  and  man-made 
objects  in  image  sequences;  (4)  interactive  technique  for  scene 
modeling  and  scene  generation;  (5)  automated  detection  and  de¬ 
lineation  of  cultural  objects  in  aerial  imagery;  and  (6)  automated 
terrain  modeling  from  aerial  imagery. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

The  overall  goal  of  the  SRI  Image  Understanding  research 
program  is  to  obtain  solutions  to  fundamental  problems  in  com¬ 
puter  vision  that  are  necessary  to  allow  machines  to  model, 
manipulate,  and  understand  their  environment  Rom  sensor- 
acquired  data  and  stored  knowledge. 

In  this  report  we  describe  progress  in  two  programs.1  The 
first  is  concerned  with  modeling  the  earth’s  surface  from  aerial 
photographs;  the  second  is  concerned  with  allowing  a  robotic 
device  to  successfully  navigate  through,  and  interact  with,  a 
natural  3-D  environment  based  on  real-time  interpretation  of 
sensory  data. 

In  the  first  program  we  describe  our  progress  in  developing 
techniques  for:  (a)  automated  terrain  modeling  from  aerial  im- 
agery;  (b)  automated  detection  and  delineation  of  cultural  ob¬ 
jects  in  aerial  imagery;  and  (c)  interactive  techniques  for  scene 
modeling  and  scene  generation. 

In  the  second  program  we  describe  progress  in  developing 
techniques  for  automated  real-time  recognition  of  terrain  fea¬ 
tures  and  man-made  objects  from  image  sequences  acquired  by 
a  combination  of  ranging  and  photographic  sensors. 

Common  to  both  programs,  we  describe  progress  in:  (a)  de¬ 
veloping  new  techniques  for  representing,  recognizing,  and  ren¬ 
dering  complex  natural  and  man-made  objects;  and  (b)  the 
construction  of  a  core  knowledge  structure  (CKS),  which  can 
serve  as  the  integrating  mechanism  for  a  new  generation  of 
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generic  vision  systems.  These  systems  will  be  knowledge-base 
driven,  rather  than  task-specific  using  techniques  in  which  do¬ 
main  knowledge  is  compiled  into  the  interpretative  algorithms. 

2  DESIGN  OF  A  CORE  KNOWLEDGE 
STRUCTURE 

The  natural  outdoor  environment  imposes  significant  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  design  and  successlul  integration  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion,  planning,  navigational,  and  control  functions  of  a  general 
purpose  vision  system.  Many  of  these  functions  cannot  yet  be 
performed  at  a  level  of  competence  and  reliability  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  an  autonomous  robotic  device.  Part  of  the 
problem  lies  in  the  inability  of  available  techniques,  especially 
those  involved  in  sensory  interpretation,  to  use  contextual  infor¬ 
mation  and  stored  knowledge  in  recognizing  objects  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  features.  Our  goal  in  this  effort,  described  in  greater 
detail  in  a  separate  paper  (G.B.  Smith  and  T.M.  Strat,  “Infor¬ 
mation  Management  in  a  Sensor-Based  Autonomous  System,” 
in  these  proceedings),  is  to  design  a  core  knowledge  structure 
that  can  support  a  new  generation  of  knowledge-based  generic 
vision  systems. 

A  key  scientific  problem  we  address  in  this  task  is  to  devise 
a  way  of  describing  the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  any 
given  physical  environment  so  thoroughly  that  we  are  assured 
that  any  deficiencies  in  available  perception  (vision)  techniques 
can  be  overcome  by  access  to  such  prior  knowledge.  We  can¬ 
not  resort  to  the  equivalent  of  using  a  pixel-level  description  as 
the  only  or  ultimate  solution  because  such  detailed  data  would 
be  impractical  to  obtain,  store,  retrieve,  or  use  in  the  inter¬ 
pretive  process;  such  low-level  data  would  almost  certainly  be 
inaccurate  when  obtained,  am  would  quickly  degrade  as  phys¬ 
ical  changes  occur.  (Even  illumination  changes  would  cause  a 
pixel  level  description  of  appearance  to  become  useless.)  Fi¬ 
nally,  accurate  interpretation  must  be  based  on  more  than  just 
image  appearance,  and  there  is  no  immediately  obvious  way  of 
describing  and  storing  such  semantic  (nonpictorial)  information 
at  arbitrary  levels  of  detail. 

The  CKS  is  designed  as  a  community  of  independent  inter¬ 
acting  processes  that  cooperate  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
scene  modeling  system.  These  processes  may  represent  sensors, 
interpreters,  controllers,  user  interface  drivers,  or  any  other  in¬ 
formation  processor.  Each  process  can  be  both  a  producer  and  a 
consumer  of  information.  Each  has  access  to,  and  control  over, 
a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  knowledge/database  resources. 
The  CKS  architecture  permits  access  to  stored  knowledge  by 
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both  geographic  location  and  by  semantic  content. 

A  semantic  directory  provides  a  means  of  access  to  the  data 
that  is  orthogonal  to  that  provided  by  the  more  conventional 
spatial  directory.  While  the  spatial  directory  allows  rapid  re¬ 
trieval  of  relevant  data  based  upon  spatial  location,  the  seman¬ 
tic  directory  provides  access  to  the  same  data  based  upon  the 
semantic  attributes  of  those  data.  Like  the  spatial  directory,  it 
supports  description  at  multiple  levels  of  resolution  —  concepts 
are  described  and  data  are  retrieved  at  the  level  of  abstraction 
that  is  most  appropriate  for  the  purpose  at  hand.  The  semantic 
directory  also  serves  as  a  blackboard  whereby  one  computational 
process  can  communicate  with  another  in  terms  of  semantic  de¬ 
scriptions  about  which  it  is  knowledgeable. 

The  implementation  of  the  semantic  directory  consists  of  two 
components:  a  vocabulary  of  terms  and  a  set  of  connections 
among  them  that  serve  to  define  their  inherent  relationships 
and  properties.  The  vocabulary  consists  of  a  carefully  cho¬ 
sen,  domain-specific  set  of  terms  that  have  been  identified  as 
being  both  useful  for,  and  instantiable  by,  the  computational 
processes.  Relationships  and  properties  are  specified  by  several 
methods.  A  semantic  network  is  used  to  encode  the  specializa¬ 
tion  lattice  of  the  concepts  and  the  physical  decomposition  of 
composite  objects.  Procedural  definitions  are  provided  when  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so.  A  relational  database  is  used  to  retain 
semantic  relationships  that  are  explicitly  provided.  These  rela¬ 
tionships  allow  class  properties  to  be  inherited  and  alternative 
semantic  classes  to  be  enumerated.  Each  process  that  interacts 
with  this  knowledge  base  need  only  know  how  to  translate  to 
and  from  this  vocabulary  in  order  to  share  information  with 
any  other  process.  This  avoids  the  need  for  direct  translation 
of  data  between  the  knowledge  representation  of  every  pair  of 
independent  processes.  The  key  motivation  for  this  approach  is 
to  facilitate  the  integration  of  independent  processes  and  sub¬ 
processes  without  restricting  the  representations  they  may  use 
to  encode  their  knowledge. 

In  conjunction  with  our  development  of  the  core  knowledge 
structure  (CKS),  we  have  selected  four  tasks  to  demonstrate 
the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  tne  CKS  design.  These  tasks 
are  object  recognition,  scene  rendering,  mission  planning,  and 
dynamic  data  prediction. 

An  initial  implementation  of  the  complete  CKS  concept  will 
be  demonstrable  by  March  1987.  A  human  operator  will  be 
able  to  interact  with  the  system  through  a  sophisticated  2-D 
sketch  map  interface  or  through  a  3-D  display  capability  (prob¬ 
ably  based  on  SuperSketch).  Complete  integration  with  boih  a 
semantic  labeling  module  and  with  a  range-data  analysis  mod¬ 
ule  will  serve  to  demonstrate  interaction  with  sensory  processes. 
Some  metalevel  processes  will  have  been  developed  to  perform 
resource  allocation  and  control  functions;  vocabulary  and  se¬ 
mantic  networks  will  have  been  implemented  to  allow  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  significant  ALV-type  scenario.  Our  future  plans  are 
to  make  the  CKS  the  functional  core  of  an  ALV-type  computer 
vision  demonstration  system.  However,  the  ultimate  success  of 
this  system  will  be  shaped  by  our  ability  to  resolve  some  of 
the  still  open  scientific  questions  —  especially  extensions  to  the 
scope  and  power  of  the  semantic  vocabulary,  and  evolution  of 
our  current  heas  about  how  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  mul¬ 
tisource  integration  and  conflict  resolution. 


3  REPRESENTING,  RECOGNIZING, 
AND  RENDERING  COMPLEX  NAT¬ 
URAL  AND  MAN-MADE  OBJECTS 

The  main  theoretical  issue  we  address  in  this  task  is  how  to 
model  a  large  class  of  natural  and  man-made  objects  in  a  func¬ 
tionally  useful  way.  Our  approach  is  to  develop  a  representation 
system  that  facilitates  object  recognition  by  providing  the  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  predict  such  things  as  where  an  object 
is  likely  to  be,  what  it  is  expected  to  look  like,  and  how  much 
of  it  is  likely  to  be  visible.  Our  recognition  strategy  is  to  pre¬ 
dict  as  much  as  possible  from  the  task  description,  and  then 
use  the  predictions  to  reduce  the  search  space  to  be  analyzed 
for  a  match.  In  some  cases,  such  as  the  recognition  of  a  known 
landmark,  these  predictions  may  be  quite  specific,  even  down  to 
the  level  of  a  template  of  range  values.  In  other  cases,  such  as 
the  recognition  of  a  generic  object  like  a  person,  the  predictions 
may  be  at  a  much  more  abstract  level,  such  as  a  configuration 
of  parts.  The  type  of  predictions  produced  dictates,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  recognition  process. 

We  are  developing  a  unified  representation  system  that  is  built 
on  the  SuperSketch  system  developed  by  Alex  Pentland  at  SRI 
[“Perceptual  Organization  and  the  Representation  of  Natural 
Form,”  1986].  It  uses  a  set  of  shape  and  surface  texture  prim¬ 
itives  and  a  set  of  rules  for  combining  and  transforming  these 
primitives.  The  primitives  include  superquadrics  and  fractals, 
in  addition  to  more  conventional  models  (e.g.,  splines).  Su¬ 
perquadrics  are  well-suited  for  describing  natural  objects  be¬ 
cause  they  cover  a  continuous  range  of  shapes  from  ellipsoids 
to  cubes.  Fractals  provide  a  concise  way  of  modeling  statistical 
structures,  such  as  mountainous  terrain  or  rough  surfaces.  Su¬ 
perquadric  primitive  shapes  can  be  stretched  or  bent  by  a  wide 
variety  of  transformation  rules,  and  then  combined  to  form  com¬ 
plex  objects,  such  as  a  tree  consisting  of  a  fluted  trunk  with  an 
irregular  crown.  The  ability  of  a  single  modeling  scheme  to  com¬ 
pactly  represent  a  variety  of  shapes  that  can  be  incrementally 
changed  is  crucial  in  the  ground- level  navigation  domain,  be¬ 
cause  objects  that  are  viewed  over  time  appear  to  change  shape 
and  gradually  become  more  distinct  as  they  are  approached. 

Given  a  SuperSketch  model  of  a  scene,  we  have  developed 
techniques  to  render  it  in  several  different  ways.  In  addition 
to  the  conventional  three-dimensional  graphics  techniques,  we 
have  added  range  prediction  techniques  to  produce  synthetic 
depth  images  and  fractal  methods  to  produce  realistic  surface 
textures  for  such  things  as  mountains,  bushes,  and  trees.  We  also 
produce  an  image,  which  we  call  the  “paint-by-numbers”  image, 
that  identifies  the  model  component  visible  at  each  pixel.  This 
image  is  particularly  useful  for  estimating  which  components  are 
likely  to  be  visible  and  to  what  extent. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  this  prediction  approach, 
we  have  combined  a  representation  of  uncertainty  with  the  Su¬ 
perSketch  model  and  used  the  pair  to  produce  weighted  tem¬ 
plates  for  recognizing  known  three-dimensional  objects  in  range 
data.  We  use  joint-normal  distributions  to  represent  the  loca¬ 
tional  uncertainties  and  standard  techniques  for  combining  the 
distributions  [Barnard,  1986],  To  recognize  an  object,  such  as 
a  gate  with  a  known  structure,  we  combine  the  uncertainty  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  vehicle’s  location  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
gate’s  location,  and  then  map  the  resulting  distribution  into  the 
range  image  in  order  to  predict  the  region  in  which  the  gate  is 
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likely  to  appear.  Then  we  predict  a  template  of  range  values 
for  a  prominent  piece  of  the  gate  and  search  the  region  for  a 
match  to  the  template.  This  simple  technique  is  quite  effective; 
however,  it  is  only  appropriate  for  tightly  constrainted  tasks. 

For  less  structured  tasks  we  are  developing  a  technique  that 
segments  a  range  image  into  a  set  of  parts  (i.e.,  superquadric 
volume  primitives),  which  we  intend  to  use  as  the  input  to 
a  higher-level  matching  procedure  (Pentland,  “Recognition  by 
Parts,”  Dec.  1986].  This  technique  segments  the  raw  range  data 
into  coherent  units  and  describes  each  unit  as  a  superquadric. 
Our  initial  implementation  has  produced  some  promising  results. 
However,  it  is  computationally  expensive  and  requires  some  in¬ 
teractive  preprocessing.  The  potential  benefit  of  such  a  tech¬ 
nique  is  that  it  could  produce  high-level  descriptions  of  a  scene 
which  would  significantly  reduce  the  search  required  to  recognize 
complex  objects. 

In  the  future  we  plan  to  extend  the  segmentation  system  that 
characterizes  a  scene  as  a  set  of  overlapping  superquadrics,  de¬ 
velop  new  ways  to  refine  object  descriptions  continuously  as  ad¬ 
ditional  data  are  acquired,  and  explore  recognition  techniques 
that  base  their  decisions  on  combined  color  properties  and  range- 
derived  geometric  features. 

4  RECOGNITION  AND  MODELING 
OF  TERRAIN  FEATURES  AND  MAN¬ 
MADE  OBJECTS  FROM  IMAGE  SE¬ 
QUENCES 

Our  goal  in  this  research  task  is  to  develop  automated  meth¬ 
ods  for  producing  a  labeled  three-dimensional  scene  model  from 
many  images  recorded  from  different  viewpoints  and  from  im¬ 
age  sequences.  We  view  the  image  sequence  approach  as  an 
important  way  to  avoid  many  of  the  problems  that  hamper  con¬ 
ventional  stereo  techniques  because  it  provides  the  machine  with 
more  information  about  the  scene.  The  “redundant”  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  used  to  increase  the  precision  of  the  data  or  filter  out 
artifacts;  The  new  information  provided  by  the  additional  im¬ 
ages  can  help  disambiguate  matches  for  features  occurring  along 
occlusion  boundaries  and  in  the  midst  o'  periodic  structures. 

We  are  developing  two  techniques  for  building  three-dimensional 
descriptions  from  multiple  images.  One  is  a  range-based  tech¬ 
nique  that  builds  scene  models  from  a  sequence  of  range  images, 
and  the  second  is  a  motion  analysis  technique  that  analyzes 
long  sequences  of  intensity  images.  The  range  technique  uses 
data  from  an  inertial  guidance  sensor  on  the  vehicle  to  com- 
penstate  for  vehicle  attitude  and  position  changes  caused  by 
bumps,  curves,  and  speed  changes.  As  a  result  the  range  data 
are  transformed  into  a  static  world  coordinate  system,  which  is 
a  necessary  first  step  for  almost  all  further  analysis.  By  com¬ 
bining  the  data  from  multiple  images,  we  are  able  to  filter  out 
artifacts  and  produce  a  more  complete  map  of  the  region  in  front 
of  the  vehicle.  We  have  developed  several  representations  of  this 
three-dimensional  data,  including  height  maps,  orientation  im¬ 
ages,  and  voxel  arrays,  each  of  which  offers  distinct  coherence 
and  resolution  advantages  to  the  analysis  procedures. 

We  are  developing  a  set  of  techniques  that  analyze  these  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  range  data  to  identify  key  navigational  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  support  surfaces,  ditches,  bushes,  and  thin  raised 
objects.  The  technique  to  identify  support  surfaces  examines 
the  portion  of  the  “terrain  map”  in  front  of  the  vehicle  for  large 


regions  of  relatively  smooth  patches.  The  ditch  detector  also  an¬ 
alyzes  the  terrain  map,  but  it  looks  for  a  sequence  of  depressions 
that  exceed  a  predetermined  depth.  The  bush  detector  and  thin 
raised  object  detector  examine  portions  of  the  range  data  that 
are  above  the  support  surface.  The  annealing-based  technique 
described  in  the  previous  section  is  used  to  build  descriptions 
of  bushes.  The  thin  raised  object  detector  concentrates  on  the 
raw  range  images  because  they  contain  the  beet  continuity  in¬ 
formation  for  thin  things  like  fence  posts  and  telephone  poles. 
The  problem  with  thin  things  is  that  the  beam  of  the  range  sen¬ 
sor  often  hits  other  surface  in  addition  to  the  object  of  interest, 
which  produces  “mixed"  range  values. 

In  [Bolles,  Baker,  U  Marimont,  “Bpipolar-Plane  Image  Anal¬ 
ysis:  An  Approach  to  Determining  Structure  from  Motion,”  to 
appear  in  the  International  Journal  of  Computer  Vision,  winter 
of  1987]  we  describe  a  motion  analysis  technique,  which  we  call 
Epipolar-Plane  Image  (EPI)  Analysis.  It  is  based  on  consider¬ 
ing  a  dense  sequence  of  images  as  forming  a  solid  block  of  data. 
Slices  through  this  solid  at  appropriately  chosen  angles  intermix 
time  and  spatial  data  in  such  a  way  as  to  simplify  the  partition¬ 
ing  problem:  these  slices  have  more  explicit  structure  than  the 
conventional  images  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

We  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  this  novel  approach 
for  depth  analysis,  however,  the  initial  implementation  has  sig¬ 
nificant  limitations.  One  of  them  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
analyze  one  slice  at  a  time.  The  problem  is  that  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  an  individual  slice  we  ignore  one  spatial  dimension. 
Therefore,  we  are  currently  finishing  a  second  implementation  of 
this  technique  that  maintains  continuity  in  all  three  dimensions 
by  the  forming  and  analyzing  three-dimensional  surfaces  in  the 
spatio-temporal  volume.  The  second  spatial  dimension  provides 
us  with  a  way  to  maintain  object  coherence  between  features 
observed  on  separate  epipolar  planes.  This  new  implementation 
also  provides  a  way  to  perform  the  analysis  incrementally  as  new 
images  are  received  and  a  way  to  analyze  sequences  gathered  by 
a  sensor  that  is  changing  its  view  direction  as  it  moves  along  a 
straight  path. 

5  INTERACTIVE  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
SCENE  MODELING  AND  SCENE 
GENERATION 

Manual  photointerpretation  is  a  difficult  and  time-consuming 
step  in  the  compilation  of  cartographic  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  fully  automated  techniques  for  this  purpose  are 
currently  incapable  of  matching  the  human’s  ability  to  employ 
background  knowledge,  common  sense,  and  reasoning  in  the  im¬ 
age  interpretation  task.  Near-term  solutions  to  computer-based 
cartography  must  include  both  interactive  extraction  techniques, 
and  new  ways  of  using  computer  technology  to  provide  the  end- 
user  with  useful  information  in  a  primarily  iconic,  rather  than 
symbolic,  format. 

A  summary  of  our  progress  in  this  area  is  described  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  paper  in  these  proceedings;  "Design  of  a  Prototype  Envi¬ 
ronment,"  by  A.J.  Hanson,  A.P.  Pentland,  and  L.H.  Quam.  This 
paper  describes  an  interactive  modeling  system  appropriate  for 
cartographic  tasks.  The  system,  already  in  an  advanced  state  of 
development,  permits  entry  and  display  of  cartographic  features 
registered  to  geographic  coordinates,  can  interact  with  existing 
cartographic  data  bases,  and  supports  automated  and  semiau- 
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tomated  feature  compilation.  An  important  capability  of  this 
system  is  its  ability  to  provide  an  end-user  with  an  interactively- 
controlled  scene  viewing  capability  that  could  eliminate  the  need 
to  produce  hard-copy  (symbolic)  maps  in  many  application  con¬ 
texts. 

6  AUTOMATED  DETECTION  AND  DE¬ 
LINEATION  OF  CULTURAL  OBJECTS 
IN  AERIAL  IMAGERY 

The  detection,  delineation,  and  recognition,  in  aerial  imagery, 
of  any  significantly  broad  class  of  objects  (e.g.,  buildings,  air¬ 
ports,  cultivated  land)  has  proven  to  be  an  extremely  difficult 
problem.  In  fact,  a  nominal  component  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  image  partitioning,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
refractory  problems  in  machine  vision.  We  are  pursuing  a  re¬ 
search  strategy  for  solving  the  partitioning  and  delineation  prob¬ 
lems  involving  the  following  steps: 

1.  Develop  a  high  performance  syntactic  (i.e.,  no  use  of  seman¬ 
tic  or  contextual  knowledge)  partitioning  algorithm.  This 
has  largely  been  accomplished  [Laws,  1985;  Fua  ii  Leclerc, 
1987]. 

2.  Starting  with  a  “good”  syntactically  partitioned  image,  in¬ 
troduce  generic  semantic  and  geometric  knowledge  about 
a  specific  object  class  to  detect  and  delineate  instances  of 
these  objects.  A  number  of  referenced  papers  by  Fua  and 
Hanson,  and  a  new  paper  in  this  proceedings  [Fua  &  Han¬ 
son,  1987]  describe  our  progress  in  this  task. 

As  discussed  in  Fua  and"  Hanson,  our  approach  to  delineat¬ 
ing  instances  of  complex  generic  shape  models  in  aerial  imagery 
is  to  reason  from  a  combination  of  geometric  and  photometric 
cues.  We  avoid  the  use  of  templates  by  modeling  generic  cul¬ 
tural  objects  as  networks  of  rectilinear  structures  enclosing  areas 
of  slowly  varying  intensity;  linear  features  are  modeled  as  net¬ 
works  of  parallel  curves,  while  vegetation  clumps  are  modeled 
as  consistently-textured  areas  enclosed  by  very  jagged  or  fractal 
edge  segments. 

The  expected  locations  of  missing  shape  components  are  pre¬ 
dicted  and  tested,  resulting  in  rejection,  or  completion  of  hy¬ 
pothesized  area-enclosing  contours.  Adaptive  search  methods 
are  used  to  locate  missing  edges  as  well  as  to  adjust  the  locations 
of  known  edges.  The  method  used  to  analyze  the  photometric 
characteristics  of  an  area  uses  a  RANSAC  approach  [Fischler  & 
Bolles,  1981]  to  compensate  for,  and  identify,  gross  anomalies. 
While  the  shape  descriptions  we  produce  have  immediate  utility, 
they  are  also  appropriate  for  input  into  semantics-driven  applica¬ 
tion  systems,  and  thus  bridge  a  previously  unfilled  gap  between 
low-level  and  high-level  image  understanding  approaches. 

The  system  can  detect  complex  rectilinear  cultural  objects 
in  a  selection  of  monochrome,  monocular  aerial  imagery;  more 
work  is  necessary  to  stabilize  the  system  across  images  and  to 
improve  the  performance  associated  with  the  recently-developed 
nonrectilinear  object  models. 

Current  work  has  the  objective  of  producing  a  concise  tepre- 
sentation  for  the  models  and  their  parsing  rules  that  is  easily 
altered  and  can  be  extended  to  handle  contextual  knowledge. 
Various  ways  of  incorporating  parts  of  this  system  into  the  SRI 
scene  modeling  system  (see  Hanson,  Pentland  ie  Quam,  these 
proceedings)  are  also  being  investigated. 


7  AUTOMATED  TERRAIN  MODEL¬ 
ING  FROM  AERIAL  IMAGERY 

Stereo  reconstruction  is  a  critical  task  in  cartography  that 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  image  understanding 
community.  Its  importance  goes  beyond  its  obvious  application 
to  constructing  geometric  models:  understanding  scene  geome¬ 
try  is  necessary  for  effective  feature  extraction  and  other  scene 
analysis  tasks.  While  considerable  success  has  been  achieved 
in  important  parts  of  the  problem,  there  is  no  complete  stereo 
mapping  system  that  can  perform  reliably  in  a  wide  variety  of 
scene  domains. 

The  standard  approach  to  the  problem  of  stereo  mapping  in¬ 
volves  finding  pairs  of  corresponding  scene  points  in  two  images 
(which  depict  the  scene  from  different  spatial  locations)  and  us¬ 
ing  triangulation  to  determine  scene  depth.  Various  factors  asso¬ 
ciated  with  viewing  conditions  and  scene  content  can  cause  the 
matching  process  to  fail;  these  factors  include  occlusion,  projec¬ 
tive  or  imagining  distortion,  featureless  areas,  and  repeated  or 
periodic  scene  structures.  Some  of  these  problems  can  only  be 
solved  by  providing  the  machine  with  more  information,  which 
may  take  the  form  of  additional  images  or  descriptions  of  the 
global  context. 

Our  research  strategy  in  this  task  is  to  develop  new  techniques 
for  the  key  steps  in  the  stereo  process,  such  as  matching  and  in¬ 
terpolation,  and  in  parallel,  to  investigate  ways  to  integrate  these 
new  ideas  with  existing  techniques.  As  part  of  this  process  we 
have  implemented  and  evaluated  a  complete  high-performance 
stereo  system  [Hannah,  1985]. 

We  are  currently  investigating  two  novel  approaches  to  stereo 
depth  recovery,  which  are  significant  departures  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  paradigm  and  which  have  important  implications  for 
other  problems  in  scene  analysis. 

Barnard  [1986,  1987]  embeds  local  matching,  at  the  level  of 
individual  pixels,  in  a  global  optimization  framework.  His  objec¬ 
tive  function  rewards  correspondences  between  pixels  that  are 
similar  in  intensity  value  and  imply  disparities  that  are  similar 
to  those  of  their  neighboring  pixels.  Simulated  annealing  is  used 
to  find  a  complete  set  of  correspondences  that  best  satisfies  the 
objective  function.  Because  individual  pixels  (rather  than  finite 
areas)  are  matched,  projective  distortion  is  no  longer  a  problem, 
nor  does  one  have  to  worry  about  adjusting  the  size  or  shape  of 
a  correlation  patch.  Experiments  show  that  this  approach  can 
successfully  compile  a  dense  model  of  natural  3-D  (ground  level) 
scenes. 

G.B.  Smith  [1985,  1986]  describes  a  method  for  dense  stereo 
compilation  that  entirely  avoids  local  matching.  The  procedure 
begins  with  stereo  images  assumed  to  be  in  correspondence  so 
that  depth  recovery  can  be  accomplished  for  individual  scan 
lines  (i.e.,  the  horizontal  scan  lines  in  the  two  images  are  cor¬ 
responding  epipolar  lines).  Smith  shows  how  to  set  up  systems 
of  simultaneous  equations  whose  solution  is  the  depth  profile 
corresponding  to  the  intersection  of  the  epipolar  plane  with  the 
scene  surfaces.  Experiments  with  synthetically  generated  scenes 
show  that  the  technique  is  theoretically  sound,  but  the  approach 
requires  further  work  because  in  its  present  implementation  it  is 
o’,  erly  sensitive  to  noise. 

While  the  stereo  problem  will  remain  a  focus  of  a  portion  of 
our  research  effort,  our  main  concern  is  to  develop  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  knowledge  of  scene  depth  information  can  be 
effectively  employed  in  the  scene  partitioning  and  object  recog¬ 
nition  tasks. 
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Abstract 

This  report  summarizes  progress  in  intelligent  systems 
for  Image  Understanding.  Recent  research  has  greatly 
expanded  the  class  of  geometric  models  used  in  our 
new  intelligent  system  and  has  extended  the  scope  of 
symbolic  methods  in  using  geometric  models.  [Ponce 
87a]  describes  analytic  solutions  for  projections  of  a 
large  class  of  generalized  cylinders,  used  in  prediction 
and  display.  They  show  invariants  under  projection 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  a  program  for  es¬ 
timating  the  axes  of  generalized  cylinders  from  their 
images.  [Ponce  87b]  presents  an  iterative  method  for 
computing  intersections  of  complex  geometric  models. 
[Lowry  87a]  describes  algebraic  methods  in  automatic 
programming  for  intelligent  vision  systems;  these  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  applied  to  linear  programming  algo¬ 
rithms.  These  methods  are  part  of  a  broad  program  in 
symbolic  geometric  reasoning.  [Lim  87b]  surveys  par¬ 
allel  processors  for  computer  vision. 

Research  results  are  described  for  stereo  reconstruc¬ 
tion  intended  for  cartography  and  feature  analysis  for 
areas  with  buildings.  [Lim  87a]  describes  a  high-level 
stereo  correspondence  system  which  uses  surface  in¬ 
terpretation  methods  to  match  bodies,  surfaces,  ex¬ 
tended  edges,  and  junctions.  It  includes  an  effective 
method  to  estimate  shape  of  curved  objects.  [Raju 
87]  shows  a  dynamic  programming  solution  with  very 
low  computation  cost  for  stereo  correspondence  across 
extended  edges.  Problems  were  uncovered  in  the  use 
of  the  Viterbi  algorithm  with  an  ordering  procedure 
for  edges  from  [Ohta  85].  [Nalwa  87c]  demonstrates 
striking  high  resolution  edge  segmentation  by  interpo¬ 
lation.  Lim  has  experimented  with  the  high  resolution 
technique  in  determining  junctions  for  stereo. 

Results  lire  presented  in  inferring  object  shape,  ma¬ 
terial,  and  color  for  object  recognition  in  photoint¬ 
erpretation,  target  recognition,  and  industrial  vision. 
We  have  investigated  general  methods  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  surface  shape  from  image  boundaries  under  gen- 

*This  work  nu  supported  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  under  contract  number  N00039-84-C-0211 


eral  viewpoint.  [Nalwa  87a]  shows  that  conics  are  im¬ 
ages  of  scene  edges  which  are  conics  of  the  same  class, 
i.e.  straight  line,  circle,  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola. 
Conics  which  are  images  of  limbs  (apparent  edges)  con¬ 
strain  the  surface  to  be  quadric  and  determine  the  sur¬ 
face  up  to  three  degrees  of  freedom.  [Nalwa  87b]  finds 
useful  constraints  from  bilateral  symmetry.  [Binford 
87]  defines  a  generic  observability  model  for  scenes  ob¬ 
served  with  sensors  in  the  visible  spectrum.  Those  re¬ 
sults  use  boundaries  of  image  regions;  there  are  com¬ 
plementary  results  which  use  interiors  of  image  regions. 
[Healey  87a]  extends  early  results  on  estimating  surface 
curvature  from  specularity.  [Healey  87b]  uses  physical 
models  to  derive  methods  for  classification  of  objects 
by  material  and  to  estimate  the  object's  spectral  re¬ 
flectance,  i.e.  estimation  with  color  constancy. 

We  have  investigated  color  and  texture  description 
and  segmentation  for  outdoor  scenes,  toward  target 
recognition  and  navigation  in  land  and  air.  [Vistnes 
87]  extends  his  previous  work  in  texture  with  new  ex¬ 
periments  and  extensive  analysis  for  detection  models. 
Lee  and  Binford  have  initial  success  in  segmentation  of 
outdoor  scenes  using  color  regions.  They  are  now  in¬ 
vestigating  segmentation  of  vegetation  using  combined 
color  and  texture.  [Iriendl  87]  describe  successful  nav¬ 
igation  of  a  mobile  robot  using  stereo  vision  in  the  hall¬ 
way  and  lobby  of  a  building. 

1  Introduction 

In  building  a  model-based  vision  system,  SUCCES¬ 
SOR,  we  aim  to  improve  on  limitations  of  ACRONYM. 
Components  of  SUCCESSOR  are  modeling,  predic¬ 
tion,  observation,  and  interpretation.  An  improved 
modeling  system  is  operating  and  being  extended, 
with  these  improvements:  more  powerful  generalized 
cylinder  primitives,  set  operations  between  primitives 
(ACRONYM  had  none);  combined  exact  and  iterative 
symbolic  methods  for  display;  and  automated  model 
building. 

We  seek  these  improvements  in  prediction:  general, 
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viewpoint  insensitive  predictions,  which  were  intended 
in  ACRONYM  but  in  reality  predictions  were  oriented 
toward  vertical  views;  incorporating  new  sensors  and 
operators,  i.e.  depth  and  reflectivity,  i.e.  color;  coarse- 
to-fine  prediction  structure  and  strategies;  and  model¬ 
ing  of  sensors  and  operators. 

Improvements  in  observation  from  data  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  and  more  are  underway.  ACRONYM  used 
only  a  subclass  of  ribbons  from  a  ribbon  finder  which 
barely  functioned.  Improved  extended  edge  and  corner 
operators  are  used  in  research  described  here.  Three 
dimensional  results  from  stereo  are  available.  Elemen¬ 
tary  but  substantial  use  of  color  and  texture  may  be 
near. 

Interpretation  in  ACRONYM  was  combinatorial  and 
very  wasteful.  Improvements  are  being  sought:  match¬ 
ing  3d  parts  instead  of  ribbons;  incorporating  coarse- 
fine  structure  and  strategies;  integrating  multiple  forms 
of  evidence;  using  natural  grouping  into  objects  to  re¬ 
strict  search. 

* 

2  System 

2.1  Geometric  Modeling 

A  generalized  cylinder  is  a  swept  solid  generated  by 
sweeping  a  surface,  the  cross  section,  along  a  space 
curve,  the  spine,  while  transforming  the  cross  section. 
[Ponce  87a]  find  analytic  solutions  for  limbs  (appar¬ 
ent  edges)  and  cusps  (terminations  of  limbs)  for  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  interest,  a)  solids  of  revolution;  b)  solids 
with  circular  cross  section  and  curved  spine,  and  c) 
straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders  (SHGC) 
(star-shaped  with  sweeping  rule  a  polynomial  of  de¬ 
gree  less  than  or  equal  to  5).  Figure  1  shows  the  limbs 
and  intersection  of  an  SHGC  from  [Ponce  87b].  These 
are  large  and  interesting 

classes  of  objects.  These  methods  are  potentially 
very  fast  because  they  are  analytic.  We  intend  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  classes  for  which  limbs  and  cusps  can  be  com¬ 
puted  by  extending  our  work  in  iterative  methods  as  in 
[Scott  84].  A  display  system  using  ray  tracing  hew  been 
implemented. 

The  analytic  equation  for  limbs  has  been  used  to  pre¬ 
dict  invariant  properties  of  limbs  of  generalized  cylin¬ 
ders.  Two  algorithms  have  been  implemented  and 
tested  on  a  real  example  for  finding  axes  of  straight  ho¬ 
mogeneous  generalized  cylinders.  This  is  a  beginning 
toward  general  methods  for  prediction  and  observation 
of  parameters  of  generalized  cylinder  models. 

In  the  modeling  system,  primitive  parts  are  combined 
into  compounds.  [Ponce  87b]  demonstrate  calculation 
of  intersections  between  straight  homogeneous  gener¬ 


alized  cylinders  (SHGC).  They  introduce  a  Box  Tree 
representation  for  the  intersection  calculation  for  two 
SHGCs,  and  for  the  intersections  of  rays  with  surfaces 
in  ray  tracing.  The  Box  Tree  is  like  a  quadtree  in  the 
parameter  space  of  the  surface;  it  encloses  the  surface 
in  a  hierarchy  of  enclosing  boxes.  Figure  2  shows  a  sec¬ 
tor  of  a  SHGC  surface  with  a  bounding  box.  Figure 
3  shows  the  set  difference  between  the  two  solids  from 
Figure  1.  Figure  4  shows  the  display  made  by  ray  trac¬ 
ing  with  a  z  buffer.  In  ACRONYM,  set  operations  were 
not  implemented;  parts  were  affixed  but  were  unaware 
of  one  another. 

Another  system  for  intersection  was  implemented  by 
Chen.  It  was  less  completely  implemented  and  had  the 
disadvantage  that  its  behavior  was  not  guaranteed.  In 
[Ponce  87b],  if  two  surfaces  intersect,  their  intersection 
will  be  found.  In  Chen’s  algorithm,  this  is  not  guar¬ 
anteed.  The  surface  is  covered  by  a  polyhedral  web 
of  chosen  tightness  of  fit.  Intersection  of  surfaces  is 
determined  by  finding  the  intersections  of  edges  of  the 
polygon  faces  of  one  surface  with  the  faces  of  the  other. 

2.2  Geometric  Reasoning 

[Lowry  87]  describes  the  STRATA  automatic  program¬ 
ming  system  which  uses  parameterized  theory  instanti¬ 
ation  and  invariant  logic  to  derive  algorithms  for  forma) 
geometric  problems.  These  two  methods  are  illustrated 
with  the  derivation  of  a  variant  of  the  Karmarker  linear 
programming  algorithm  for  optimization.  A  model  of 
algorithm  derivation  is  given  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
papers  in  the  December  1985 IU  workshop  proceedings. 

3  Stereo  Cartography 

3.1  Hierarchical  Stereo  System 

This  stereo  system  incorporates  high  level  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  surfaces  to  decrease  ambiguity  of  matching  to 
decrease  search  cost  and  increase  reliability.  [Lim  87a] 
describes  a  system  which  builds  monocular  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  scenes  in  a  hierarchy  of  extended  edge,  junc¬ 
tion,  surface,  and  body.  Surface  and  body  interpreta¬ 
tions  follow  from  evidence  for  connectedness  in  space. 
Matching  is  hierarchical,  i.e.  bodies  are  matched,  then 
surfaces  within  bodies,  then  junction*  and  extended 
edges  within  surfaces.  The  system  uses  extended  edges 
from  [Nalwa  84,  85].  [Lim  87]  improves  resolution  near 
junctions  to  extract  more  information  in  areas  where 
multiple  edges  interfere  with  the  results  of  the  edge  op¬ 
erator.  He  also  experimented  with  the  high  resolution 
version  of  [Nalwa  87c]  which  offered  slight  improvement 
at  junctions.  In  part,  performance  of  the  stereo  sys- 
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segments  without  interpolation;  Figure  13c  shows  edge 
segments  with  interpolation.  Compare  fine  features, 
e.g.  specularities  on  pins  of  the  switch  and  details  on 
the  body  of  the  switch. 

For  a  largely  bandlimited  image,  resolution  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  degree  of  blur.  There  exists  a  large 
body  of  work  on  edge-detection  which  recommends  im¬ 
plicit  or  explicit  smoothing  of  the  image  samples  as 
the  first  step.  The  most  commonly  used  smoothing 
function  is  the  2-D  Gaussian  .  It  can  easily  be  shown 
that  smoothing  with  this  function  would  result  in  the 
smoothed  image  having  an  effective  Gaussian  blurring 
function  with  a  variance  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  vari¬ 
ance  of  the  original  Gaussian  blurring  function  and  that 
of  the  Gaussian  smoothing  function.  Hence,  resolu¬ 
tion  between  interacting  step-edges,  and  their  detec¬ 
tion  will  both  suffer.  Also,  the  biases  in  their  position 
and  intensity  estimates  will  increase.  The  extent  of  this 
deterioration  will  of  course  depend  on  the  magnitude 

of  ^w-.octiv  (  Smooth  typically  has  a 

suggested  lower  bound  of  1.0  ). 

Although  the  proposed  approach  to  detect  line-edges 
is  more  general  than  any  special  purpose  line-detector, 
we  should  also  expect  it  to  be  more  sensitive  to  noise 
with  respect  to  false  positives,  particularly  at  high- 
gradient  smoothly-shaded  regions,  false  negatives,  and 
the  parameters  of  the  true  positives.  Improvement  in 
resolution  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  shrinking  of 
the  support  used  on  the  interpolated  profile  for  detec¬ 
tion.  This  rcrults  in  reduced  robustness  to  local  noise- 
induced  fluctuations  in  the  ^constructed  intensity  pro¬ 
file.  Thus,  we  have  a  trade-off  between  robustness  and 
generality.  This  should  come  as  no  surprise  consider¬ 
ing  that  matched-filtering,  wherein  noisy  patterns  are 
categorized  based  on  their  closest  “match”  to  noiseless 
representatives  of  the  different  classes,  is  well  known  to 
be  optimal. 

5  Object  Recognition 

5.1  Line-Drawing  Interpretation: 
Straight  Lines  and  Conics 

Line-drawings  are  representations  of  edges  in  an  im¬ 
age.  An  edge  in  an  image  may  be  caused  by  var¬ 
ious  events  in  the  scene.  The  scene-event  may  be 
a  surface- tangent  discontinuity,  a  depth  discontinu¬ 
ity,  a  surface-reflectance  discontinuity  or  an  illumi¬ 
nation  discontinuity  (shadow).  Notice  that  a  depth 
discontinuity  may  also  simultaneously  be  a  surface- 
tangent  discontinuity.  We  distinguish  this  from  a 
continuous-surface-tangent  depth  discontinuity.  While 
surface- tangent  discontinuities,  illumination  disconti¬ 


nuities,  and  surface- reflectance  discontinuities  consti¬ 
tute  viewpoint-independent  scene-edges,  continuous- 
surface- tangent  depth  discontinuities  are  viewpoint- 
dependent. 

Line-drawings  corresponding  to  orthographically 
projected  images  of  mem-made  scenes  often  contain  in¬ 
stances  of  straight-lines  and  conic-sections,  i.e.,  ellipses, 
parabolas,  and  hyperbolas.  We  investigate  constraints 
imposed  on  the  scene  by  such  instances  under  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  general  viewpoint,  i.e.,  under  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  mapping  of  the  viewed  surface  onto  the 
line-drawing  is  stable  under  perturbation  of  the  view¬ 
point  within  some  open  set  on  the  Gaussian  sphere. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  projected  surfaces  are  piece- 
wise  C3,  i.e.,  the  surfaces  comprise  finitely  many  C3 
patches,  each  bounded  by  a  finite  piecewise  C3  curve. 
This  restriction  does  not  significantly  constrain  the  do¬ 
main  as  long  as  we  do  not  require  a  priori  knowledge 
of  the  C3  surface-patch  boundaries.  The  other  as¬ 
sumptions  are  explicitly  stated  in  the  theorems.  The 
straight-lines  and  conic-sections  in  the  line-drawing 
need  not  be  continuous  for  the  theorems  to  be  valid, 
i.e.,  the  constraints  imposed  on  the  viewed  surface  hold 
even  if  the  curves  in  the  line-drawing  are  fragmented. 

Theorem  1 :  Straight-lines  in  a  line-drawing  obtained 
under  orthographic  projection  with  a  general  viewpoint 
are  projections  of  straight-lines  in  space. 

Theorem  2  :  Ellipses,  parabolas  and  hyperbolas  in 
a  line-drawing  obtained  under  orthographic  projection 
with  a  general  viewpoint  are  projections  of  ellipses, 
parabolas  and  hyperbolas,  respectively,  in  space. 

Theorem  3  :  Circles  in  a  line-drawing  obtained  under 
orthographic  projection  with  a  general  viewpoint  are 
projections  of  circles  in  space  which  are  confined  to  lie 
in  planes  parallel  to  the  image  plane. 

Theorem  4  :  Scene  events  which  orthographi¬ 
cally  project,  under  general  viewpoint,  onto  straight¬ 
lines  or  conic-sections  in  line-drawings  must  either 
be  completely  viewpoint-independent  or  completely 
viewpoint-dependent. 

Theorem  5  :  Continuous-surface-tangent  depth  dis¬ 
continuities  which  orthographically  project,  under  gen¬ 
eral  viewpoint,  onto  straight-lines  in  line-drawings  can 
be  described  locally  by  developable  surfaces. 

Theorem  6  :  Continuous-surface-tangent  depth  dis¬ 
continuities  which  orthographically  project,  under  gen¬ 
eral  viewpoint,  onto  conic-sections  in  line-drawings  can 
be  described  locally  by  quadric  surfaces.  Specifically, 
continuous-surface-tangent  depth  discontinuities  pro¬ 
jecting  onto  ellipses  by  ellipsoids  or  hyperboloids  of 
one  sheet,  onto  parabolas  by  elliptic  paraboloids  or 
hyperbolic  paraboloids,  and  onto  hyperbolas  by  hyper¬ 
boloids  of  one  sheet  or  hyperboloids  of  two  sheets.  Fur- 
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tem  is  linked  to  improved  edge  segmentation,  extended 
edges,  and  junctions  which  the  algorithm  uses.  Figure 
5  shows  the  original  stereo  pair  for  a  scene  containing 
curved  surfaces  and  blocks.  Figure  6  shows  extended 
curves  extrapolated  to  junctions.  Figure  7  shows  seg¬ 
mented  surfaces;  there  are  only  1 1  surfaces  and  7  bod¬ 
ies.  Figure  8  shows  a  projection  of  depth  data  from 
stereo  matching. 

Because  there  are  few  bodies  with  rather  strong  dis¬ 
tinctions,  matching  has  very  low  ambiguity.  The  long 
term  plan  is  to  extend  incorporation  of  surface  interpre¬ 
tation  techniques,  especially  quasi-invariants  in  match¬ 
ing. 

The  system  incorporates  an  elegant  analysis  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  estimation  of  the  3d  shape  of  curved 
surfaces  from  their  limbs  in  stereo  images.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  tht  two  views  of  apparent  edges  correspond  to 
different  curves  on  the  surface.  One  ad  hoc  approach 
is  to  take  the  nearest  intersection  of  rays.  In  reality, 
the  two  limbs  are  rather  far  apart  on  the  surface  for 
large  baseline  stereo.  A  more  accurate  procedure  is 
to  incorporate  the  natural  constraints,  that  two  views 
of  two  limbs  within  an  epipolar  plane  give  four  rays 
along  which  the  surface  is  tangent.  The  resulting  sur¬ 
face  must  be  tangent  to  these  four  rays.  The  most  gen¬ 
eral  curve  in  the  epipolar  plane  which  is  determined  is 
a  conic.  A  solution  has  been  implemented.  Figure  9 
shows  conics  constrained  to  fit  four  tangents. 

3.2  Stereo  using  dynamic 

programming 

[Raju  87]  describe  a  study  of  dynamic  programming  us¬ 
ing  the  Viterbi  algorithm.  The  principal  result  is  that 
computation  is  drastically  reduced  over  [Ohta  85]  which 
was  a  rather  direct  extension  of  the  Viterbi  algorithm 
across  epipolar  planes.  A  serious  problem  of  missing 
matches  was  unearthed  which  may  be  quite  fundamen¬ 
tal. 

The  Viterbi  algorithm  cannot  tolerate  order  reversal 
between  matched  sequences,  i.e.  surfaces  in  left  and 
right  views.  Edges  and  surfaces  in  the  plane  are  not 
ordered.  [Ohta  85]  describe  an  ordering  scheme.  It 
appears  that  the  Viterbi  algorithm  is  incompatible  with 
this  ordering  scheme.  That  is,  order  reversals  occur 
which  mean  that  necessary  matches  are  not  considered. 
The  problem  becomes  very  serious  in  complex  scenes, 
resulting  in  about  25successful  matches  in  the  complex 
Washington  stereo  scene.  Figure  10  shows  matched 
edge  segments  for  the  stereo  pair  in  Figure  6  above. 
Note  that  two  edges  of  the  pentagonal  prism  are  not 
matched  because  of  this  problem. 

The  evaluation  criterion  for  matching  surfaces  is  the 


product  of  similarity  functions  incorporating  quasi- 
invariants  for  surface  orientation  (interval)  and  edge 
orientation,  along  with  edge  contrast.  The  evaluation 
function  and  search  method  are  related  to  our  earlier 
stereo  implementations  [Arnold  80,  82;  Baker  81]. 

4  Edge-Detector 

Resolution  Improvement  by 
Image-Interpolation 

[Nalwa  84]  seeks  to  demonstrate  how  so-called  line- 
edges  may  be  detected  by  a  step-edge  detector.  This 
is  achieved  by  reconstructing  the  underlying  image- 
intensity  surface.  Line-edges  need  to  be  discovered  nev¬ 
ertheless,  not  because  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  them 
as  a  pair  of  step-edges,  but  because  we  want  to  accu¬ 
rately  recover  the  parameters  of  the  underlying  steps. 
As  is  evident,  the  interaction  between  the  images  of 
the  component  step-edges  will  result  in  systematic  er¬ 
rors  in  their  position  and  intensity  estimates  —  the 
discovery  of  line-edges  is  needed  io  remove  these  bi¬ 
ases.  (In  general,  non-zero  slopes  on  the  two  sides  of 
step-edges  will  also  bias  the  parameter  estimates.)  We 
concern  ourselves  here  with  the  detection  aspect  and 
do  not  address  in  any  detail  the  issues  pertaining  to 
the  systematic  errors. 

In  [Nalwa  84]  it  was  illustrated  that  3  symmetric 
samples  were  insufficient  to  detect  a  1-D  step-edge  ow¬ 
ing  to  inherent  ambiguities.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
if  we  had  available  the  continuous  signal  itself,  then 
our  window  size  would  not  be  thus  restricted,  i.e.  a  3 
pixel  window  on  the  continuous  signal  has  no  such  am¬ 
biguity.  But,  if  our  signal  is  by  and  large  bandlimited, 
then  we  can  use  an  interpolation  filter  to  reconstruct 
the  underlying  contpuous  signal.  This  is  a  reasonable 
assumption  if .  .  ,  for  the  effective  Gaussian 

blurring  function  associated  with  the  imaging  system, 
is  no  less  than  0.5  pixel.  Hence,  although  we  do  re¬ 
quire  more  than  3  samples  to  detect  a  step-edge,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  be  able  to  isolate  the  step-edge 
within  such  a  window.  We  can  instead  use  the  samples 
to  reconstruct  the  continuous  signal  and  then  detect 
step-edges  using  smaller  windows. 

..All 

the  foregoing  arguments  carry  over  to  2-D.  In  practice, 
we  need  not  reconstruct  the  continuous  signal.  Inter¬ 
polation  onto  a  finer  grid  often  suffices.  For  purposes 
of  demonstration,  we  chose  our  new  grid  to  have  the 
half  the  original  inter-pixel  spacing.  Figure  12  shows 
detection  and  estimation  of  step  edges  separated  by  3 
pixels,  2  pixels,  and  1  pixel.  Figure  13a  shows  the  orig¬ 
inal  picture  of  a  bin  of  parts;  Figure  13b  shows  edge 
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thermore,  these  quadric  surfaces  are  completely  deter¬ 
mined,  up  to  three  degrees  of  freedom,  by  the  conic- 
sections  in  the  line-drawings. 

Theorem  7  :  Depth  discontinuities  which  ortho- 
graphically  project,  under  general  viewpoint,  onto  cir¬ 
cles  in  line-drawings  can  be  described  locally  by  spheres 
whose  radii  are  identical  to  the  radii  of  the  circles  in 
the  line-drawings. 

5.2  Line-Drawing  Interpretation: 
Bilateral  Symmetry 

Symmetry  manifests  itself  in  numerous  forms  through¬ 
out  nature  and  the  man-made  world.  It  is  frequently 
encountered  in  line-drawings  corresponding  to  edges  in 
images.  We  seek  to  discover  constraints  on  the  imaged 
surfaces  from  instances  of  bilateral  (reflective)  sym¬ 
metry  in  line-drawings  obtained  from  orthographically 
projected  images.  A  general  viewpoint  is  assumed,  i.e., 
it  is  assumed  that  the  mapping  of  the  viewed  surface 
onto  the  line-drawing  is  stable  under  perturbation  of 
the  viewpoint  within  some  open  set  on  the  Gaussian 
sphere.  It  is  shown  that  the  only  planar  figures  which 
exhibit  bilateral  symmetry  under  orthographic  projec¬ 
tion  with  a  general  viewpoint  are  ellipses  and  straight- 
line  segments. 

We  show  that  the  orthographic  projection  of  a  sur¬ 
face  of  revolution  exhibits  bilateral  symmetry  about 
the  projection  of  the  axis  of  revolution,  irrespective  of 
the  viewing  direction.  Further,  it  is  shown  that  when¬ 
ever  the  back-projection  of  the  symmetry  axis  is  invari¬ 
ant  in  space  under  perturbation  of  the  viewpoint,  the 
bilaterally  symmetric  line-drawing  is  the  orthographic 
projection  of  a  local  surface  of  revolution.  The  axis 
of  revolution  is  in  the  back-projection  of  the  symme¬ 
try  axis.  Various  line-drawing  configurations  for  which 
the  back-projection  is  invariant  are  detailed^ 

It  is  conjectured  that  isolated  ellipses  and 
isolated  straight-line  segments  are  the  only  bilaterally 
symmetric  line-drawings  whose  back-projections  of  the 
symmetry  axes  are  not  invariant  under  perturbation  of 
the  viewpoint.  Throughout,  only  surface  regions  local 
to  the  scene-events  corresponding  to  the  lines  are  con¬ 
strained. 

Now  we  detail  various  line-drawing  configurations  for 
which  the  back-projection  of  the  symmetry  axis  is  in¬ 
variant  under  perturbation  of  the  viewpoint.  Case  I. 
Consider  a  bilaterally  symmetric  line-drawing  which 
has  two  parallel  straight-line  segments,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  symmetry  axis.  For  stable  bilateral  sym¬ 
metry  the  two  straight  scene-edges  must  be  viewpoint- 
dependent  and  further  must  locally  lie  on  a  single  right- 
circular  cylinder.  The  back-projection  of  the  symme¬ 


try  axis  is  the  axis  of  this  cylinder.  Case  II.  Con¬ 
sider  a  bilaterally  symmetric  line-drawing  which  has 
two  non-parallel  straight-line  segments,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  symmetry  axis.  For  stable  bilateral  sym¬ 
metry  the  two  straight  scene-edges  must  be  viewpoint- 
dependent  and  further  must  locally  lie  on  a  single  right- 
circular  cone.  The  back-projection  of  the  symmetry 
axis  is  the  axis  of  this  cone.  Case  III.  Consider  a  bilat¬ 
erally  symmetric  line-drawing  which  has  an  elliptical 
segment  (may  be  fragmented)  bisected  by  the  symme¬ 
try  axis.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  back-projection  of 
the  centroid  of  the  (completed)  ellipse  must  continue  to 
lie  on  the  back-projection  of  the  symmetry  axis  under 
perturbation  of  the  viewpoint.  Similarly,  a  tangent- 
discontinuity  on  the  symmetry  axis  in  a  line-drawing 
must  be  the  projection  of  a  conical  tip  in  space  which 
continues  to  lie  on  the  back-projection  of  the  sym¬ 
metry  axis  under  perturbation  of  the  viewpoint.  As 
any  two  points  in  space  determine  a  line,  two  indepen¬ 
dent  events  from  among  ellipses  bisected  by  the  sym¬ 
metry  axis  and  tangent-discontinuities  on  the  symme¬ 
try  axis  fix  the  back-projection  of  the  symmetry  axis. 
Further  investigation  would  almost  certainly  lead  to 
more  relaxed  conditions  for  the  invariance  of  the  back- 
projection  of  the  symmetry  axis.  [Nalwa  87b]  provides 
several  examples  of  bilaterally  symmetric  line-drawings 
for  which  we  can  presently  deduce  local  surfaces  of  rev¬ 
olution. 

It  is  our  conjecture  that  isolated  ellipses  and  isolated 
straight-line  segments  are  the  only  bilaterally  symmet¬ 
ric  line-drawings  whose  back-projections  of  the  sym¬ 
metry  axes  are  not  invariant  under  perturbation  of 
the  viewpoint.  What  we  do  know  is  that  ellipses  and 
straight-line  segments  are  the  only  planar  figures  which 
exhibit  bilateral  symmetry  under  orthographic  projec¬ 
tion  with  a  general  viewpoint  (see  Appendix).  Ellipses 
project  onto  ellipses  and  straight-line  segments  onto 
straight-line  segments.  It  follows  that  all  viewpoint- 
independent  scene-edges  which  are  isolated  ellipses  or 
isolated  straight-line  segments  exhibit  bilateral  symme¬ 
try  under  projection.  These,  of  course,  are  not  local 
surfaces  of  revolution.  The  viewpoint-dependent  scene- 
edges  which  project  onto  isolated  ellipses  are  either  lo¬ 
cal  ellipsoids  or  local  hyperboloids  of  one  sheet  [Nalwa 
87b].  These,  in  general,  are  also  not  local  surfaces  of 
revolution.  From  the  result  in  [Koenderink  82],  that 
terminations  of  occluding  contours  are  always  concave, 
it  follows  that  no  viewpoint-dependent  scene-edge  may 
project  onto  an  isolated  straight-line  segment. 

It  might  interest  the  reader  to  learn  that  this  work 
was  prompted  by  the  observation  in  [Nalwa,  1987]  that 
surfaces  which  orthographically  project,  under  gen¬ 
eral  viewpoint,  onto  circles  in  line-drawings  can  be  de- 
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scribed  locally  by  spheres. 

Finally,  we  note  that  we  have  made  no  effort  what¬ 
soever  to  suggest  schemes  for  the  detection  in  line- 
drawings  of  bilateral  symmetry,  in  general,  and  ellipses 
and  straight-lines,  in  particular.  Neither  have  we  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  robustness  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  bilateral  symmetry  in  line-drawings,  i.e., 
whether  approximate  symmetry  translates  to  approxi¬ 
mate  local  surfaces  of  revolution.  Practical  considera¬ 
tions  demand  that  these  issues  be  addressed. 


5.3  Surface  Materials  and  Color 

An  important  intrinsic  property  for  object  identifica¬ 
tion  is  surface  material  and  reflectance.  [Healey  87b] 
use  physical  models  for  reflection  of  light  from  colorant 
layers.  Figure^  shows  surface  and  body  scattering 
for  an  inhomogeneous  material.  The  problem  of  opti¬ 
mal  sensor  spectral  response  is  addrssed.  Homogeneous 
materials,  e.g.  metals,  have  reflection  only  from  the 
surface.  Inhomogeneous  materials,  e.g.  plastics,  have 
surface  reflection  and  reflection  from  colorant  particles 
in  the  medium.  Using  the  previous  analysis  of  spec- 
ularities  [Healey  87a],  if  a  color  discontinuity  is  found 
at  specularity,  the  material  is  probably  inhomogeneous, 
otherwise  homogeneous.  If  homogeneous,  the  color  dis¬ 
tinguishes  gold  and  silver  for  example.  A  method  is 
proposed  for  estimating  surface  spectral  reflectances. 
Classification  and  estimation  of  reflectance  were  both 
implemented.  Experimental  results  confirm  these  esti¬ 
mates.  Figure1*  a,b,c  show  Fresnel  reflection,  diffuse 
reflection,  and  computed  reflectance  for  a  blue  cup. 


5.4  Local  shape  from  specularity 

[Healey  87a]  analyze  specularities  using  the  Torrance- 
Sparrow  model.  They  derive  predictions  to  be  used  in  a 
model-based  system.  More  important,  they  determine 
programs  to  extract  specularities  and  from  them  to  es¬ 
timate  local  curvatures  of  the  surface  at  the  specular¬ 
ity.  Figure  16  shows  the  specular  intensity  surface  for 
a  curved  surface.  Careful  measurements  demonstrate 
detailed  agreement  in  estimations  of  curvature.  Table 
1  and  2  show  actual  and  measured  surface  statistics 
estimated  from  specularity.  Agreement  is  within  2.5%, 


6  Navigation 

6.1  Mobile  Robot  Navigation 

[Triendl  87]  describe  successful  navigation  by  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Mobile  Robot  using  stereo  vision  and  motion.  The 


robot  went  down  a  hallway,  toured  the  lobby,  and  re¬ 
turned  down  the  hallway,  a  distance  of  35  meters,  which 
it  traveled  in  one  meter  steps  at  about  20  seconds  per 
step  plus  motion  time.  Only  one  second  of  this  time 
was  used  by  vision,  the  rest  by  planning  and  system 
inefficiencies.  The  vision  system  has  a  weak  model  of 
generic  buildings,  including  a  horizontal  floor,  with  ver¬ 
tical  walls  and  doors.  Walls  intersect  walls.  In  navi¬ 
gating  in  the  lobby,  it  overcame  several  complexities 
including  an  isolated  pillar  which  causes  violations  of 
ordering  constraints  in  stereo,  and  large  windows. 

Figure  shows  a  view  of  the  hallway  as  seen  by 
stereo  cameras  of  the  mobile  robot.  In  the  model,  edges 
are  vertical  or  horizontal.  The  vision  system  looks  only 
for  vertical  edges  along  a  narrow  horizontal  band.  It 
limits  its  attention  in  order  to  get  reasonable  compu¬ 
tation  time.  Vision  computation  is  lone  offboard  on 
a  VAX  in  FranzLisp;  the  vision  system  is  being  moved 
to  a  Symbolics  Lisp  machine.  From  two  views  of  the 
few  vertical  edges  together  with  properties  of  surfaces 
between,  it  attempts  to  instantiate  the  model  of  a  hall¬ 
way  with  walls  and  doors.  It  integrates  sequences  of 
stereo  pairs  to  register  edges  between  views  and  to  de¬ 
termine  its  actual  motion  between  stereo  pairs.  Figure 
'“shows  a  birdseye  view  of  an  instance  of  the  hallway 
model  from  a  single  view.  The  system  calculated  free 
space  and  planned  very  simple  moves.  Figure shows 
commanded  motions  compared  with  visual  estimates 
of  actual  motions  for  a  sequence  of  moves  down  the 
hallway.  Estimates  of  locations  of  features  in  multiple 
views  were  combined  to  reduce  accumulation  of  errors. 


7  Texture 

[Vistnes  87a]  extends  the  work  reported  in  [Vistnes  85] 
on  human  detection  of  dotted  lines  and  curves  embed¬ 
ded  in  random-dot  surrounds.  In  the  previous  exper¬ 
iments,  the  random  surrounds  were  made  uniform  to 
avoid  spurious  dot  clusters  that  might  confuse  subjects 
looking  for  dotted  lines.  However,  this  approach  made 
analysis  difficult.  The  experiments  were  repeated  us¬ 
ing  a  purely  random  dotted  surround,  and  the  analysis 
extended. 

[Vistnes  87a]  measures  how  much  point  scatter  (or¬ 
thogonal  to  the  axis  of  the  dotted  line)  could  be  tol¬ 
erated,  and  how  much  curvature  in  an  arc  could  be 
tolerated.  The  main  factor  that  determines  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  detect  such  patterns  is  the  rek  tive  separation  of 
target  dots  compared  to  surround  dots,  but  there  is  a 
significant  effect  of  density:  we  can  detect  curves  with 
more  jaggedness  and  curvature  in  dense  backgrounds 
than  in  sparse. 

He  presents  a  statistical  model  for  line  and  curve 
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detection,  and  uses  the  model  to  make  qualitative  pre¬ 
dictions  about  human  performance  in  this  task.  The 
model  is  based  on  estimating  the  density  of  dots  sur¬ 
rounding  an  elongated  center  region,  counting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dots  in  the  center,  and  calculating  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  those  dots  fell  in  the  center  region  at  random. 
When  this  probability  is  low,  we  infer  that  the  dots 
in  the  center  region  have  a  non-accidental  origin,  i.e., 
correspond  to  some  structure  in  the  scene.  Predictions 
based  on  this  model  agree,  within  their  limits,  with  em¬ 
pirical  results.  Predictions  for  curve  detection,  based 
on  detection  of  lines,  agree  with  data  on  human  curve 
detection,  supporting  a  hypothesis  that  curves  are  de¬ 
tected  by  line  detectors. 

Computer  simulations,  in  which  line-detection  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  type  proposed  here  are  applied  to  a  line 
detection  task,  are  discussed.  The  results  compare  well 
to  human  results  and  to  predictions. 
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Abstract 

The  CMU  Image  Understanding  Program  covers  a  wide  range 
of  topics  ranging  from  the  basic  issues  in  calibrated  imaging, 
color,  and  shape  to  the  system  issues  in  developing 
demonstrable  vision  systems.  This  report  reviews  our 
progress  since  the  December  1985  Image  Understanding 
Workshop  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Vision  and  System  for  Navigation 

•  Model-Based  Vision  and  AI  Techniques 

•  Color  Understanding 

•  Representing  Uncertainty  in  Low-Level  Vision 

•  Parallel  Vision  on  Warp 

•  Calibrated  Imaging  Laboratory 


1.  Vision  and  System  for  Navigation 

In  the  Strategic  Computing  Vision  program,  Carnegie 
Mellon  has  been  working  on  vision  techniques  for  navigation 
and  their  integration  into  a  demonstrable  vehicle  [8, 9]. 
During  the  last  year,  we  have  taken  substantial  strides  by 
constructing  the  Navlab  vehicle,  implementing  the  CODGER 
software  system  for  integration,  developing  the  CMU 
navigation  architecture  and  some  of  sensory  information 
processing  modules,  and  finally  demonstrating  the  Sidewalk 
and  the  Park  navigation  runs. 

1.1  Navlab:  Navigation  Laboratory 

The  Navlab,  short  for  Navigation  Laboratory,  is  a  self- 
contained  laboratory  for  navigational  vision  system  research. 
We  had  been  using  the  Terregator,  which  is  a  six- wheeled 
vehicle  teleoperated  from  a  host  computer  through  a  radio 
link.  The  Terregator  had  been  a  reliable  workhorse  for  small- 
scale  experiments,  such  as  the  Campus  Sidewalk  navigation 
system  [3].  However,  we  have  outgrown  its  capabilities.  As 
we  began  to  experiment  with  sensor  fusion,  the  Terregator  ran 
out  of  space  and  power  for  multiple  sensors.  When  we  wanted 
to  expand  our  test  areas,  communications  to  a  remote 


computer  in  the  lab  became  more  difficult.  And  as  the 
experiments  became  more  sophisticated,  we  found  it  more 
productive  for  the  experimenters  to  test  or  debug  new 
programs  near  or  in  the  vehicle,  instead  in  a  remotely  located 
laboratory.  All  these  factors  culminated  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  Navlab. 

Navlab  is  based  on  a  commercial  van  chassis,  with  hydraulic 
drive  and  electric  steering.  Computers  can  steer  and  drive  the 
van  by  electric  and  hydraulic  servos,  or  a  human  driver  can 
take  over  control  if  necessary.  It  is  even  licensed  in 
Pennsylvania,  so  we  can  drive  it  by  hand  to  our  remote  test 
sites.  Once  there,  the  driver  pulls  a  switch  and  an  onboard 
microprocessor  assumes  control  of  the  steering  and  drive.  The 
Navlab  has  room  for  researchers  and  computers  on  board,  and 
has  enough  power  and  space  for  all  our  existing  and  planned 
sensors.  This  gets  the  researchers  close  to  the  experiments, 
and  eliminates  the  need  for  video  and  digital  communications 
with  remote  computers. 

Vital  features  and  statistics  of  the  Navlab  include: 

•  Onboard  computers:  In  addition  to  a  micro 
processor  system  for  low-level  control  of  vehicle 
motion,  the  Navlab  includes  currently  three  SUN 
3  workstations.  A  unit  of  the  Warp  processor  is 
planned  to  be  installed  in  early  1987. 

•  Onboard  sensors:  Currently,  above  the  cab  we 
have  a  color  camera  and  an  ERIM  laser  range 
finder.  In  the  future  we  will  augment  the  sensors 
with  another  color  camera,  a  pan/tilt  mount  for 
cameras,  a  separate  pan  mount  for  ERIM,  and  an 
inertial  navigation  sensor. 

•  Onboard  researchers:  There  will  always  be  a 
safety  driver  in  the  driver’s  seat.  There  is  room 
for  a  terminal  in  front  of  the  passenger’s  seat.  The 
main  work  area,  in  the  back,  includes  a  full-length 
desk  (opposite  the  equipment  racks),  with 
overhead  shelf  for  monitors. 

•  Onboard  power:  ’  It  carry  two  5500  watt 
generators,  plus  power  conditioning  and  battery 
backup  for  critical  components. 

Navlab  is  much  more  controllable  than  the  Terregator.  The 
first  computer  controller  for  the  Navlab  is  relatively  primitive, 
but  is  enough  to  let  our  sensor  interpretation  work  make  its 
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first  tests.  The  controller  will  soon  evolve  to  accept  queues  of 
commands,  to  interface  to  an  inertial  positioning  unit  and 
perhaps  to  a  GPS  satellite  positioning  system,  and  to  watch 
vital  signs  such  as  computer  temperature  and  vehicle  hydraulic 
pressure. 

1.2  CODGER  System 

We  have  implemented  the  CODGER  system 
(Communications  Database  with  GEometric  Reasoning)  [13]. 
The  CODGER  system  consists  of  a  central  database  ( Local 
Map),  a  process  that  manages  this  database  ( Local  Map 
Builder),  and  a  library  of  functions  for  accessing  the  data.  The 
CODGER  system  provides  software  support  for  interfacing  the 
various  perception,  planning,  and  control  modules  of  the 
vehicle  into  a  single  autonomous  system.  More  specifically, 
CODGER  provides: 

•  Parallelism:  CODGER  enables  modules  to  run  in 
parallel  on  a  cluster  of  SUN-3’s  interconnected 
with  an  EtherNet.  The  modules  synchronize 
themselves  through  CODGER’s  central  database. 

•  Data  Representation:  CODGER  provides  a 
flexible  token-based  data  representation  scheme 
as  well  as  a  number  of  geometric  functions  for 
indexing  this  data. 

•  Sensor  Fusion:  CODGER  provides  a  mechanism 
for  fusing  geometric  data  from  a  number  of 
sensors. 


1.3  Navlab  Architecture  and  Sensory  Information 
Processing 

Built  on  top  of  the  CODGER  system  is  the  Navlab  Module 
Architecture,  whose  major  information  flow  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  1.  Each  box  in  the  diagram  corresponds  to  one  or  more 
modules  in  the  system.  Lines  indicate  information  flow 
between  the  modules  through  the  CODGER  database.  The 
CAPTAIN  parses  a  human-specified  mission  (point  to  point) 
and  oversees  its  execution.  Mission  steps  are  passed  to  the 
MAP  NAVIGATOR,  which  searches  a  map  database  to  find 
the  best  route  satisfying  the  mission  step.  The  resultant  route 
is  decomposed  into  route  segments,  each  corresponding  to  a 
uniform  mode  of  driving  (e.g.,  road  following,  turning  in  an 
intersection,  cross-country,  etc.).  Route  segments  are  passed 
to  the  PILOT,  which  oversees  their  execution.  The  PILOT 
decomposes  each  route  segment  into  a  number  of  perceivable 
pieces  called  driving  units.  On  each  driving  unit,  the  PILOT 
performs  four  operations.  First,  it  calls  upon  the 
PERCEPTION  system  to  recognize  it.  Second,  it  calls  upon 
the  PERCEPTION  system  (range  finder)  to  scan  it  for 
obstacles.  Third,  it  calls  upon  the  local  path  planner  to  plan  a 
path  through  it.  Finally,  it  calls  upon  the  HELM  to  drive  the 
vehicle  through  it.  The  four  PILOT  operations  form  a 
pipeline ;  during  normal  driving  the  PILOT  works  on  four 
driving  units  at  a  time.  The  paper  "The  CMU  Navigational 
Architecture"  (Stentz  and  Goto)  [14]  in  this  volume  describes 
more  detail. 

Currently  we  use  color  vision  and  range  imagery  from  the 
ERIM  sensor  [17, 5].  In  color  vision,  color  and  texture 


features  of  road  and  non-road  regions  are  adapted 
continuously  as  the  vehicle  moves.  We  locate  the  road  region 
by  means  of  a  robust  Hough  transform  which  uses  two 
parameters  to  represent  the  local  road  geometry  relative  to  the 
vehicle.  The  ERIM  range  imagery  is  used  to  locate  smooth 
navigable  regions  and  three-dimensional  obstacles  on  and  off 
the  road.  The  results  of  these  sensory  information  processing 
modules  are  sent  to  the  Local  Map  to  be  fused  and  used  by 
other  modules.  Recent  progress  in  the  sensory  information 
processing  is  summarized  in  the  paper  "Vision  and  Navigation 
for  the  Carnegie  Mellon  Navlab"  (Thorpe,  Shafer  and  Kanade) 
[16]  in  this  volume. 


1.4  Scenarios  and  Capabilities 
We  have  tested  our  system  at  two  sites,  the  Camegie-Mellon 
University  campus  and  an  adjoining  park,  Schenley  Park.  The 
CMU  campus  test  site  has  a  sidewalk  network  including 
intersections,  stairs  and  bicycle  slopes.  The  Schenley  Park  site 
has  curved  narrow  roads  in  an  area  well  populated  with  trees. 
We  have  used  two  experimental  vehicles,  the  Ndviab  in 
Schenley  Park  and  the  Terregator  on  the  CMU  campus.  Both 
vehicles  are  equipped  with  a  color  TV  camera  and  an  ERIM 
laser  rangefinder.  The  Navlab  carries  three  SUN-3  general 
purpose  computers  on-board.  The  Terregator  is  linked  to 
SUN-3s  in  the  laboratory  with  video  and  radio 
communications. 

Currently,  the  system  has  the  following  capabilities: 

•  Execute  a  prespecified  user  mission  over  a 
mapped  network  of  sidewalks,  including  turning 
at  the  intersections  and  driving  up  the  bicycle 
slope. 

•  Recognize  simple  objects,  such  as  the  stairs  and 
intersections. 
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Figure  1:  Navlab  Block  Diagram 
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•  Drive  on  unmapped,  curved,  ill-defined  roads  in 
the  park  under  fairly  varied  conditions  including 
strong  shadows,  wet  surface  and  leaves. 

•  Detect  navigable  regions  and  3D  obstacles  from 
range  images 

•  Stop  when  obstacles  are  found  on  the  road, 
resume  the  motion  when  they  are  removed. 

Avoid  obstacles  if  possible. 

•  Drive  continuously  at  up  to  200mm/sec. 

The  papers  [16, 14]  included  in  the  Proceedings  discusses  the 
current  state,  the  problems  and  the  future  plan  in  more  detail. 


2.  Model-Based  Vision 

In  the  area  of  model-based  vision,  we  have  been  pursuing 
automatic  acquisition  of  object  recognition  algorithms  and  a 
framework  for  representation  and  control  for  knowledge-based 
vision  systems.  In  this  type  of  research,  we  are  also  exploring 
application  of  object  oriented  programming  techniques  to 
vision.  The  object-oriented  programming  allows  us  to 
organize  the  procedures  which  affect  each  object  with  the 
definition  of  the  object  and  to  have  the  necessary  procedures 
automatically  executed  when  an  object  is  created  or  modified. 
This  simplifies  separation  of  general  knowledge,  such  as 
geometric  models,  from  the  data  specific  to  a  particular  run  of 
the  program. 

2.1  Generation  of  3D  Object  Recognition 
Algorithms  from  Models 

Ikeuchi  has  been  working  on  a  method  to  generate  3D-object 
recognition  algorithms  from  a  geometrical  model.  His 
application  task  is  bin  picking,  ie.  recognizing  an  instance  of 
the  object  in  a  jumble  and  picking  it  by  a  robot.  His  method 
consists  of  compile-time  processing  and  run-time  processing. 

Given  a  3D  solid  model  of  an  object,  the  compile-time 
processing  first  generates  apparent  shapes  of  the  object  under 
various  viewer  directions.  Those  apparent  shapes  are  then 
grouped  into  distinctive  aspects  (ie.,  different  apparent  shapes 
the  object  can  take)  based  on  dominant  visible  faces  and  other 
features.  This  grouping  then  is  used  to  generate  recognition 
algorithms  to  be  executed  at  the  run  time.  The  algorithms  are 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  two-part  interpretation  tree:  the 
first  part  represents  how  to  classify  a  target  region  in  an  image 
into  one  of  the  aspects,  and  the  second  part  represents  how  to 
determine  the  precise  attitude  of  the  object  within  that  aspect. 
At  the  run  time,  images  of  the  scene  are  processed  to  compute 
features,  and  each  part  of  the  scene  is  interpreted  by  following 
the  process  specified  by  the  interpretation  tree. 

This  method  har.  been  applied  to  objects  which  include  both 
planar  and  cylindrical  surfaces,  and  the  bin  picking  has  been 
demonstrated  [7].  As  sensory  data,  we  have  used  surface 
orientations  from  photometric  stereo,  depth  from  binocular 
stereo  using  oriented-region  matching,  and  edges  from  an 
intensity  image.  Features  used  in  interpretation  include  inertia 
of  a  region,  relationship  to  the  neighboring  regions,  position 


and  orientation  of  edges,  and  extended  Gaussian  images.  The 
system  not  only  locates  instances  of  the  object,  but  does  it  also 
creates  a  three-dimensional  scene  description  that  other 
processes,  such  as  grasping  motion  generator,  can  use  to 
perform  necessary  geometrical  reasoning. 

Historically,  and  even  today,  many  computer  vision 
programs  are  "hand"  written  by  a  vision  programmer  who, 
given  an  example  object,  thinks  hard  and  comes  up  with  useful 
features,  an  effective  order  in  which  to  use  them,  and  reliable 
decision  criteria.  When  written  correctly,  the  resulting 
programs  are  very  effective  and  efficient  because  they  take 
considerable  prior  knowledge  of  the  object  into  account.  In 
this  sense,  they  constitute  model-based  v'rion.  Naturally, 
however,  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  capa,..*,  programmer  to 
write  such  good  special  programs.  An  alternative  approach  is 
to  develop  a  general  model-based  vision  program  which  takes 
a  model  of  the  object  and  recognizes  the  scene  by  reasoning 
about  various  properties  and  relationships  based  on  the  model. 
Though  general,  such  a  system  pays  the  cost  of  generality;  that 
is,  it  is  less  efficient  and  less  effective  than  specially  tailored 
programs  because  of  the  difficulty  in  taking  advantage  of 
special  cases  which  are  only  true  with  the  particular  object. 
Ikeuchi’s  approach  provides  a  third  alternative:  develop  a 
"general"  program  which  takes  a  model  of  an  object  and 
generates  (compiles)  a  "special"  run-time  program  tailored  for 
the  object. 

This  approach  will  also  have  an  impact  on  automatic 
learning  in  vision.  During  the  course  of  the  research,  Ikeuchi 
has  developed  a  set  of  rules  (mostly  heuristic)  which  guide  the 
decisions  about  what  features  are  to  be  used  in  what  order  to 
generate  an  efficient  and  reliable  interpretation  tree. 
Currently,  the  interpretation  trees  are  represented  by  semi- 
automatically  written  Lisp  programs.  We  plan  to  develop  an 
AI  program  which  generates  interpretation  trees  represented 
by  object-oriented  programming. 

2.2  Frame-Based  Representations  for  Geometrical 
Reasoning  in  Vision 

Walker  har  been  working  on  a  scheme  for  representing  and 
reasoning  about  geometrical  objects,  such  as  projections 
between  2D  images  and  3D  scenes,  shape  and  surface 
properties  of  objects,  and  geometrical  and  topological 
relationships  between  objects.  These  capabilities  are  essential 
for  knowledge-based,  3D  photo-interpretation  systems  which 
combine  domain  knowledge  with  image  processing,  as 
demonstrated  by  such  systems  as  3D  MOSAIC  [6]  and 
ACRONYM  [2]. 

We  adopt  a  frame-based  representation  using  the  CMU-built 
Framekit  tool  in  Common  Lisp.  Each  type  of  object,  such  as  a 
point,  line,  or  plane,  is  represented  as  a  frame.  Each  frame 
contains  slots  for  parameters  of  the  object,  such  as  the 
equation  of  a  line  and  points  that  lie  on  the  line.  In  addition, 
demons  are  associated  with  the  slots  to  invoke  appropriate 
functions  if  information  is  added  to,  deleted  from,  or  needed 
from  the  slot  For  example,  when  a  new  point  is  added  to  the 
list  of  points  on  a  line,  the  current  line  equation  is  deleted,  and 
later  when  the  line  equation  is  needed,  it  is  computed  by  least 
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squares  fitting  to  the  set  of  points.  Specific  objects  are  created 
by  instantiating  the  generic  frame.  Instantiating  an  object 
consists  of  creating  a  new  frame  with  a  unique  name  and 
filling  in  slots  specific  to  the  new  object.  Slots  not  filled  in  are 
inherited  from  the  generic  object  by  means  of  an  IS_A 
hierarchy. 

Geometric  relationships  between  objects  are  also 
represented  by  frames.  A  few  examples  of  primitive 
relationships  are: 

•  For  line-line 

•  PERPENDICULAR 

•  PARALLEL 

•  INTERSECTING 

•  For  line-plane 

•  LINE-ON-PLANE 

Each  geometric  relationship  has  slots  for  two  or  more 
geometric  objects  plus  one  or  more  numeric  ranges.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  compute  slot  which  is  never  filled,  but 
contains  a  demon  to  evaluate  the  relationship.  The  evaluation 
function  for  a  relationship  first  attempts  to  fill  in  any  missing 
slots,  either  hypothesizing  a  geometric  entity  or  computing  a 
numeric  range.  Then  information  from  the  relationship  is 
added  to  each  geometric  entity.  For  example,  the  LINES-IN- 
PLANE  relationship  adds  each  line  to  the  plane’s  list  of 
contained  lines  and  adds  the  plane’s  normal  to  the  list  of 
vectors  perpendicular  to  each  line.  Finally,  computations  are 
done  to  ensure  that  the  true  numeric  values  (such  as  the  angle 
between  two  lines)  fall  within  the  specified  ranges.  If  the 
values  fall  outside  the  ranges,  then  the  evaluation  function 
returns  FALSE,  indicating  an  inconsistency  in  the  data. 

The  above  primitive  geometric  relationships  are  combined 
into  conjunctions  to  describe  the  complex  geometric 
relationships  between  objects.  One  slot  of  each  conjunction 
contains  a  description  of  the  relationships  that  will  be 
evaluated.  The  other  slots  contain  "variables"  for  the  primitive 
relationships.  Each  slot  of  a  primitive  relationship  may 
contain  a  reference  to  a  slot  of  the  conjunction,  a  reference  to  a 
local  variable,  or  a  constant.  When  the  conjunction  is 
eval  ,<ated,  it  instantiates  and  evaluates  each  of  the  primitive 
rel  j  ionships  in  turn,  using  the  specified  slot  and  local  values, 
the  changes  made  by  the  primitive  relationship  (new 
hypotheses,  or  updates  to  existing  hypotheses)  are  stored  in  the 
appropriate  conjunction  slots  and  local  variables,  and  the  next 
relationship  is  instantiated. 

To  perform  geometric  reasoning  using  this  framework,  a 
conjunction  is  built  for  each  concept  and  the  slots 
corresponding  to  known  information  are  filled  in.  Successful 
evaluation  of  the  conjunction  results  in  hypotheses  for  the 
remaining  slots  of  the  concepts.  This  model  has  been  used  to 
define  such  concepts  as  a  roof  and  a  wall  of  buildings  for  city 
scene  understanding,  a  similar  task  domain  of  3D  MOSAIC 
[6]  in  aerial  photo  interpretation.  With  simulated  input, 
running  these  conjunctions  has  generated  correct  hypotheses 
for  missing  edges  and  vertices  of  rectangular  buildings.  We 
plan  to  incorporate  this  framework  of  geometrical 
representation  and  reasoning  into  an  image  interpretation 
system  by  means  of  an  image  processing  interface  and  a 
hypothesis  tester. 


3.  Color  Understanding 

Using  the  facilities  of  the  Calibrated  Imaging  Laboratory 
[11],  whose  recent  progress  is  presented  in  6,  we  have  been 
developing  techniques  for  using  color  information  in  a  manner 
which  is  sound  computationally  and  physically.  Current  work 
includes  measurement  of  gloss  components  from  color  images 
and  extraction  of  color  edges. 

3.1  Gloss  from  Color 

Klinker,  Shafer,  and  Kanade  have  worked  on  the 
measurement  of  gloss  from  color  images.  All  of  the  image 
segmentation  methods  that  are  widely  used  today  are  confused 
by  artifacts  such  as  highlights,  because  they  are  not  based  on 
any  physical  model  of  these  phenomena.  We  have  developed 
and  implemented  a  method  for  automatically  separating 
highlight  reflection  from  matte  object  reflection.  By 
exploiting  the  color  difference  between  object  color  and 
highlight  color,  our  algorithm  generates  two  intrinsic  images 
from  one  color  image  of  a  scene,  one  showing  the  scene 
without  highlights  and  the  other  one  showing  only  the 
highlights.  The  successful  modeling  of  highlight  reflection 
can  provide  a  useful  preprocessor  for  stereo  and  motion 
analysis,  for  direct  geometric  shape  inference,  for  color  image 
segmentation,  and  for  material  type  classification. 

Our  work  is  based  on  a  spectral  theory  of  light  reflection 
from  dielectric  materials  [12].  The  theory  describes  the  color 
at  each  point  as  a  linear  combination  of  the  object  color  and 
the  highlight  color.  According  to  this  model  of  light 
reflection,  the  color  data  of  all  points  from  one  object  forms  a 
planar  cluster  in  the  color  space.  The  shape  of  the  cluster  is 
determined  by  the  object  and  highlight  colors  and  by  the 
object  shape  and  illumination  geometry.  We  use  the  shape  of 
such  clusters  to  determine  the  amount  of  highlight  reflection 
and  matte  object  reflection  at  each  image  point.  This  method 
has  been  successfully  run  on  several  real  images.  The  article 
"Using  a  Color  Reflection  Model  to  Separate  Highlights  from 
Object  Color"  (by  Klinker,  Shafer,  Kanade)  in  this  volume 
contains  example  results  from  running  the  program  on  the  real 
image. 

3.2  Color  Edge  Detection 

Novak  and  Shafer  have  been  studying  color  versions  of  the 
Canny  edge  detection  operator,  and  have  obtained  both 
theoretical  and  pragmatic  results.  In  general,  the  color  edges 
are  noticeably  better  than  edges  from  intensity  images  as 
evaluated  by  human  judgement  The  basic  Canny  operator  can 
be  briefly  described  as  running  x-  and  y-derivative  operators 
over  a  smoothed  image  to  yield  the  quantities  Ix  and  ly;  from 
these,  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  best  edge  can  be 
found.  In  a  color  image,  the  pixel  value  is  the  vector 
C=[R  G  B],  and  the  gradient  operator  per  se  no  longer  applies. 
Rather,  we  have  C  as  a  function  of  (x,y)  in  the  image,  and  can 
describe  its  variation  at  any  point  by 

AC =JL{x,y) 

where  J  is  the  Jacobian  matrix  containing  the  derivatives  of 
each  color  band: 
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Figure  2:  A  sample  image  in  the  set  used  for  evaluating  color  edge  operators 


r'W 

J=\GxGy'  =  [CxCy] 
lBxBy,  y 


The  direction  of  travel  in  the  input  (image)  that  produces  the 
greatest  magnitude  change  in  the  output  (color)  is  given  by  the 
eigenvector  of  JTJ  that  corresponds  to  the  largest  eigenvalue, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  output  change  will  be  the  square  root 
of  that  eigenvalue.  This  solution  would  hold  for  other 
multivariate  edge-finding  methods  as  well,  such  as  finding 
color/texture  edges  in  x-y-t  image  sequences.  In  the  case  of 
color  edges  of  a  single  image,  the  solution  is  that  the  edge 
angle  0  is  given  by: 


tan26 = 


2  Cx-Cy 
HCJ|2-11C>||2 


where  Cx  and  Cy  are  the  partial  derivatives  of  the  color,  e.g. 
Cx=[RxGxBxf. 

The  magnitude  m  of  the  edge  will  be  given  by: 

nP = ||  CJ|2coj20 + 2CX-  CySinQ  cosQ + ||Cy||2J>m20 

The  above  method  can  be  described  in  terms  similar  to  the 
original  Canny  operator.  First,  the  x-  and  y-derivatives  of  each 
color  band  are  calculated  independently  after  smoothing  the 
images.  Next,  the  above  formulae  are  used  to  calculate  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  each  edge.  Finally,  local  non¬ 
maximum  suppression  is  applied  to  eliminate  "broad"  edges. 

The  above  method  is  theoretically  sound,  but  as  a  practical 
method  it  is  computationally  expensive.  We  have  also 
developed  a  less  expensive,  general  method  for  creating  color 
operators  from  multi-stage  intensity  operators,  that  is  from 
operators  with  several  steps  of  processing.  This  method 
involves  numbering  the  steps  from  1  to  n;  then,  a  color 
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operator  at  stage  k  can  be  derived  by  carrying  out  steps  1 
through  k  independently  on  each  color  band,  combining  the 
results  with  a  combination  operator,  and  performing  steps  /fc+l 
through  n  on  the  single-valued  result.  The  combination 
operators  are  typically  color-distance  operators  such  as  the  L\ 
norm  (sum  of  the  absolute  values),  norm  (Euclidean 
distance),  or  L„  norm  (maximum  absolute  value).  The  color 
operator  can  then  be  characterized  by  the  stage  k  at  which 
combination  takes  place,  and  the  index  i  of  the  L,-  norm  used 
for  combination.  Thus,  for  the  Canny  operator  the  stages  can 
be  numbered  as  (I)  calculate  directional  derivatives,  (II) 
calculate  edge  magnitude  and  direction,  and  (HI)  perform  non¬ 
maximum  suppression.  The  1/2  Color  Canny  operator  would 
then  consist  of  finding  directional  derivatives  of  each  color 
band  independently  (stage  I),  combining  these  by  a  Euclidean 
color  distance  metric  {Lf)  to  form  the  total  magnitude  of  the 
color  change  in  x  and  y,  and  performing  the  rest  of  the 
calculation  using  these  values.  We  note  that  0/1  and  0/2  color 
operators  consist  of  calculating  an  intensity  image  (using  a 
sum  or  sum-of-squares)  and  evaluating  the  standard  Canny 
operator;  also,  note  that  the  1/1  operator  is  the  same  as  the  0/1 
operator  since  the  directional  derivatives  are  calculated  by  a 
linear  transform  from  the  image.  Finally,  we  note  that  a  stage 
IV  color  operator  consists  of  evaluating  edges  separately 
(stages  I-III)  on  each  color  band,  then  combining  the  resulting 
edge  images. 

We  have  evaluated  the  theoretical  color  Canny  operator  and 
all  of  the  non-trivial  multi-stage  color  operators  on  a  set  of 
images  of  our  landscape  model.  Figure  2  is  a  sample  image  in 
the  set:  this  scene  is  quite  complex.  By  visually  comparing 
these  operators’  output  with  each  other  and  with  the  output  of 
the  Canny  operator  applied  to  intensity  image  of  these  scenes, 
we  have  the  following  conclusions  for  this  set  of  images: 

•  The  color  edges  are  consistently  better  than  edges 
from  intensity  images,  though  most  (over  90%)  of 
the  edges  are  about  the  same. 

•  The  best  multi-stage  operator  seems  to  be  U/°o, 
that  is,  calculating  the  magnitude  and  direction 
independently  for  each  color  band  and  then 
selecting  the  edge  with  the  maximum  magnitude. 

•  A  similar  result,  not  quite  as  good,  was  obtained 
from  the  operator.  This  is  faster  than  the  II/°° 
operator  since  the  color  combination  is  performed 
earlier. 

•  The  II/°°  operator  produced  almost  exactly  the 
same  edges  as  the  theoretical  operator  based  on 
the  above  Jacobian  analysis. 

•  The  image  input  quality  was  very  important; 
producing  better  quality  input  images  yielded 
better  results.  Surprisingly,  images  digitized  off 
of  an  NTSC  encoded  color  signal  produced  color 
edges  almost  as  good  as  those  from  direct  R-G-B 
color  digitization. 

We  have  applied  similar  lines  of  reasoning  to  develop  color 
operators  for  stereo  feature  point  detection  and  matching,  and 
have  achieved  a  great  reduction  in  the  matching  error  rate 
using  color.  Our  future  work  in  this  area  will  include 


developing  "smarter"  color  difference  operators  that  can  take 
into  account  camera  and  lighting  properties  and  may  be 
adaptive  to  local  conditions  in  the  image  or  scene. 


4.  Modeling  Uncertainty  in  Representations  for 
Low-Level  Vision 

Research  on  obtaining  and  representing  scene  information 
from  images  has  been  one  of  central  topics  of  the  CMU  Image 
Understanding  program.  Recently  Szeliski  has  been  working 
on  modeling  uncertainty  in  low-level  dense  representations, 
such  as  depth  maps  and  optical  flow  (velocity)  maps  by  means 
of  Bayesian  model.  The  Bayesian  modeling  has  been  already 
used  in  low-level  vision  processing  by  other  researchers. 
However,  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Szeliski’s 
approach  is  that  he  uses  Bayesian  modeling  not  only  to 
recover  optimal  estimates  (as  is  currently  done),  but  also  to 
calculate  the  uncertainty  associated  with  these  estimates. 

Low-level  representations  are  usually  derived  from  the  input 
image(s)  using  "shape-from-X"  methods  such  as  stereo  or 
shape  from  shading.  These  methods  usually  yield  data  that  is 
sparse  (e.g.  stereo)  or  underconstrained  (e.g.  shape  from 
shading).  To  overcome  this  problem,  and  to  obtain  a  full-field 
map,  two  approaches  are  currently  popular.  The  first,  called 
regularization  [10],  reformulates  the  problem  in  terms  of  the 
minimization  of  an  energy  functional.  Smoothness 
constraints,  in  the  form  of  added  energy  terms,  are  used  to 
guarantee  a  unique  and  well  behaved  solution.  The  second 
method,  Bayesian  estimation  [IS],  assumes  a  probabilistic 
prior  model  for  the  data  being  estimated,  and  a  probabilistic 
imaging  model  relating  the  data  to  the  sensed  image.  An 
optimal  estimate  (e.g.  Maximum  A  Posteriori  or  Minimum 
Variance)  can  then  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  research  has  shown  that 
regularization  methods  are  equivalent  to  Bayesian  models  with 
fractal  priors,  i.e.  models  that  are  self-similar  over  scale 
transformations.  Suppose  that  depth  constraints  (eg.,  sparse 
measurements  of  depth)  are  given  as  Figure  3(a).  A  typical 
sample  of  a  likely  map  (Figure  3(c))  thus  has  the  rough 
(crinkly)  appearance  of  a  fractal,  as  opposed  to  the  most  likely 
sample,  which  is  maximally  smooth  (Figure  3(b)).  This  result 
also  leads  to  a  new  fractal  generation  algorithm  based  on  the 
multi-resolution  stochastic  (Monte  Carlo)  simulation  of 
Markov  Random  Fields.  This  allows  the  use  of  arbitrary 
constraints  (e.g.  depth  values,  orientation  or  depth 
discontinuities)  without  affecting  the  fractal  nature  of  the 
resulting  surface. 

The  main  emphasis  of  this  research,  however,  is  to  study 
how  the  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  Bayesian  modeling 
approach  can  be  estimated  and  used  in  further  processing. 
Previous  work,  both  in  regularization  and  Bayesian  estimation, 
has  concentrated  solely  on  obtaining  a  single  optimal  estimate 
of  the  underlying  field.  However,  the  Bayesian  approach 
actually  (implicitly)  defires  a  whole  Distribution  conditional 
on  the  sensed  data.  For  example,  when  regularization  is  used, 
the  resulting  distribution  is  o  multivariate  correlat'd  Gaussian. 
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Thus  knowing  both  the  mean  (minimum  variance  estimate) 
and  covariance  fully  characterizes  the  distribution.  Estimating 
the  variance  or  covariance  can  be  done  either  by  using  a 
deterministic  technique  (which  is  slow)  or  by  using  stochastic 
(Monte  Carlo)  simulation.  The  estimated  uncertainty  (Figure 
3(d))  can  then  be  used  for  further  processing,  such  as 
integration  with  new  data,  or  matching  to  a  model.  Current 
research  is  focusing  on  the  former  application  (using  Kalman 
filtering),  as  well  as  examining  the  use  of  alternate 
representations  that  better  model  the  uncertainty. 


5.  Parallel  Vision  on  Warp 

Warp  is  the  Carnegie  Mellon  Systolic  Array  Machine 
providing  100  MFLOP.  As  part  of  Strategic  Computing 
Vision,  Webb  and  his  associates  have  been  developing  vision 
software  for  use  by  vision  researchers  [i].  To  date,  we  have 
achieved  the  following: 

•Several  demonstrations  of  Warp’s  use  for  road- 
following,  obstacle  avoidance  using  stereo  vision 
and  ERIM  laser  range  scanner  data,  NMR  image 
processing,  signal  processing,  and  other  vision 
algorithms. 


(a)  Original  depth  contraints 


(b)  Minimum  energy  solution  (thin-plate  model) 


(c)  Typical  solution  (fractal) 


(d)  Variance  field  (ie.,  diagonal  elements  from 
the  covariance  matrix 


Figure  3:  Bayesian  modeling  of  a  surface 
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•A  library  based  on  the  SPIDER  FORTRAN 
subroutine  library,  all  written  in  the  Warp 
programming  language  (W2).  The  current  library 
includes  about  80  different  Warp  programs, 
covering  edge  detection,  smoothing,  image 
operations,  Fourier  transform,  and  so  on.  The 
actual  number  of  routines  in  the  SPIDER  library 
covered  by  these  Warp  programs  is  about  100. 

Secondly,  software  tools  for  facilitating  vision  programming 
on  Warp  are  being  developed  on  top  of  the  generic  W2 
Compiler  of  Warp.  Harney,  Webb,  and  Wu  [4]  have 
developed  a  special-purpose  programming  language,  called 
Apply,  in  which  low-level  vision  (local  operation)  programs 
can  be  written  quickly  and  efficiently.  By  simply  describing 
the  local  operations  on  a  local  window,  the  Apply  compiler 
can  generate  codes  for  the  Warp  machine  (in  W2)  which 
execute  the  operations  on  the  whole  image  efficiently.  The 
compiler  can  also  generate  codes  in  C  under  Unix,  which 
allows  debugging  algorithms  off  Warp. 

Another  important  development  around  Warp  is  that  as  the 
software  environment  improves,  it  is  becoming  a  tool  for 
vision  research  (not  for  demonstrations  of  architectural 
concepts)  in  our  CMU  Image  Understanding  group.  For 
example,  for  his  research  on  for  analyzing  repetitive  textures, 
Harney  needed  to  detect  local  point  symmetry  to  locate  the 
texture  elements.  Point  symmetry  is  detected  by  an  Analysis 
of  Variance  (ANOVA)  statistical  test  which  is  applied  to  a 
window  surrounding  each  pixel  location.  The  ANOVA 
method  consists  of  partitioning  the  variance  of  the  data  into 
two  portions:  that  which  is  explained  by  the  model  and  that 
which  remains  unexplained.  The  method  is  to  be  applied  at 
each  pixel  location  to  measure  point  symmetry.  Local  peaks 
in  an  image  of  a  symmetry  measure  values  represent  points  of 
local  symmetry.  This  analysis  requires  a  large  amount  of 
computation. 

The  Warp  implementation  of  this  algorithm  performs  346 
million  multiplications  and  519  million  additions.  The 
prototype  Warp  processes  a  512x512  image  in  30  seconds. 
The  same  processing  would  take  more  than  an  hour  on  a 
SUN-3. 


6.  The  Calibrated  Imaging  Laboratory 

In  the  last  year  Shafer  completed  the  initial  development  of 
the  Calibrated  Imaging  Laboratory  (CIL),  as  described  in  1 985 
IU  Workshop  Proceedings  [11],  This  laboratory  is  a  small 
room  providing  fairly  precise  control  of  the  illumination, 
background  reflection,  geometry,  and  color  conditions  for 
imaging.  The  key  features  of  the  CIL  are: 

•  Flexible  lighting  control,  including  a  "point 
source"  accurate  enough  for  shadow  edge  studies. 

•  Geometric  control  of  the  camera  and  object 
positions,  to  allow  for  controlled  position,  motion, 
and  stereo  configurations. 

•  Geometric  measurement  by  theodolites 
(surveyor’s  transits)  with  a  "geometric  calculator" 


program  that  allows  3D  scene  points  to  be 
measured  and  their  pixel  locations  calculated  to 
the  nearest  pixel  in  the  image. 

•  A  variety  of  cameras  including  sets  of  color  and 
other  filters,  RGB  color  cameras,  and  a  high- 
precision  camera  yielding  512x512x8-bit  images 
that  are  nearly  noise-free. 

•  A  variety  of  test  objects  including  calibration 
materials,  simple  objects  for  color  and  texture 
studies,  and  a  highly  detailed  landscape  model  for 
studying  images  of  a  complex  environment  within 
the  laboratory. 

We  are  currently  working  on  the  geometric  camera 
calibration  methodology  for  the  CIL,  which  should  achieve 
higher  precision  than  current  methods,  and  which  will  involve 
controlling  the  fine  motion  of  the  camera  to  put  the  camera 
into  a  standard  orientation  relative  to  the  lab;  and  we  are 
implementing  software  for  the  control  of  the  high-precision 
camera  so  we  can  utilize  its  images  more  effectively.  We 
recently  acquired  an  inexpensive  R-G-B  color  camera  and  will 
be  evaluating  its  spatial  and  color  resolution,  and  we  plan  this 
year  to  motorize  our  camera  positioning  mount  and  to  acquire 
a  spectroradiometer  for  measuring  the  spectrum  of  narrow 
beams  of  light.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  images  with  every  bit 
noise-free  and  with  ground  truth  data  that  allows  any  pixel 
value  to  be  exactly  calculated  from  direct  measurements  of  the 
scene;  we  expect  to  achieve  this  goal  in  1987. 

The  CIL  has  provided  data  already  for  several  vision 
projects,  including  our  studies  of  color  and  highlights,  color 
edges,  motion,  and  image  segmentation.  We  have  also 
provided  tapes  of  images  for  other  universities,  and  we  have 
provided  assistance  for  other  labs  in  deciding  what  equipment 
to  obtain,  such  as  cameras  and  color  filters.  We  have  a  series 
of  lab  reports  (CILIA)  that  describe  the  facilities  of  the  lab  and 
the  issues  in  acquiring  and  using  this  kind  of  equipment. 
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ABSTRACT 

Until  recently  our  work  has  focused  primarily  on  the 
initial  processes  and  representations  of  early  and  mid¬ 
dle  vision  that  decode  information  about  S-D  surfaces 
and  their  properties.  The  emphasis  of  our  work  is  now 
centered  on  the  integration  of  different  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  on  object  recognition.  We  will  discuss  recent 
progress  in  texture,  stereo,  motion,  then  outline  work  in 
middle  vision  concerning  the  integration  of  depth  with 
intensity  data  and  finally  sketch  several  approaches  to 
recognition.  We  will  also  describe  our  Vision  Machine 
project  -  an  integration  testbed  for  our  vision  research 
-  and  our  mobile  robot  -  an  experiment  in  autonomous 
navigation. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Our  present  work  spans  early  and  high  level  vision.  This 
report  describes  some  of  the  results  of  the  past  year, 
from  edge  detection  to  recognition.  Much  of  the  present 
emphasis  in  early  vision  is  focused  in  developing  parallel 
and  robust  algorithms  on  the  Connection  machine.  The 
Connection  machine  is  part  of  the  Vision  machine  sys¬ 
tem  -  our  testbed  for  integrating  early  vision  modules 
and,  later,  recognition  algorithms.  Our  research  on  the 
integration  of  early  vision  modules  is  mostly  based  on 
an  extension  of  regularization  theory,  that  builds  upon 
Markov  Random  Field  models.  Recognition  is  a  mul- 
tifacet  problem:  we  describe  several  approaches  to  it. 
Recognition  is  not  the  only  goal  of  vision:  navigation 
is  another  important  task  that  relies  heavily  on  vision 
capabilities.  Therefore,  we  also  describe  our  work  in 
mobile  robot  vision. 

2.  EARLY  VISION 

We  have  described  in  our  previous  reports  our  work 
in  regularization  theory  -  a  theoretical  framework  that 


unifies  several  solution  to  early  vision  problems  and  i 
based  on  their  ill-posed  nature.  Our  work  on  developin 
and  applying  the  theory  has  continued:  we  describe  her 
some  of  the  results.  We  have  also  done  further  work  i 
the  use  of  texture  information  and  in  developing  stere 
and  motion  algorithms. 

2.1.  Finding  the  Optimal  Scale 

Geiger  and  Poggio  have  considered  the  problem  of  fine 
ing  the  optimal  regularization  parameter  A  -  com 
sponding  to  the  scale  of  the  filter  -  in  the  case  of  ed{ 
detection.  They  derive  an  optimal  filter  that  is  moj 
general  than  the  one  computed  by  Poggio,  Voorha 
and  Yuille  (1984).  They  derive  a  formula  relating  tl 
signal-to-noise  ratio  to  the  parameter  A  from  regula 
ization  analysis,  showing  that  the  scale  of  the  filter 
a  function  of  the  signal-to-noise  ratio.  An  implement: 
tion  of  their  scheme  has  been  shown  to  work  on  natur 
images  and  even  to  explain  two  perceptual  phenomen 
coarsely  quantized  images  become  recognizable  by  e 
ther  blurring  or  adding  noise. 

2.2.  Texture  for  Labeling  Edges 

Texture  provides  a  cue  for  image  segmentation,  sin> 
texture  boundaries  are  often  due  to  surface  discontin 
ties  in  the  scene.  The  paper  in  these  Proceedings  1 
Voorhees  and  Poggio  describes  a  token-based  meth< 
for  detecting  texture  boundaries  in  images  of  nat 
ral  scenes.  According  to  this  theory,  texture  is  repi 
sented  by  small-scale  intensity  features,  such  as  elo 
gated  blobs,  that  represent  a  simple  subset  of  Jule 
“textons”.  Texture  boundaries  are  identified  as  plat 
where  there  are  sharp  differences  in  the  attributes 
these  textons,  such  as  density,  size  and  orientation.  1 
terestingly,  a  smaller  set  of  tokens  than  the  one  st 
gested  by  Julesz  is  sufficient  to  account  for  texture  d 
crimination:  the  reason  is  the  initial  filtering  stage  tl 
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is  neglected  by  Julesz  in  his  theory.  Textures  that  he 
believed  can  only  be  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  num¬ 
ber  of  crossings  or  terminations  become  distinguishable 
on  the  basis  of  contrast  or  other  simple  blob  attributes 
(width,  etc.)  after  convolution  of  the  image  with  a  filter 
such  as  the  laplacian  of  a  Gaussian. 

Voorhees  and  Poggio  have  developed  and  imple¬ 
mented  a  scheme  to  extract  blobs  as  texture  tokens  from 
natural  images,  an  important  step  which  has  been  ig¬ 
nored  in  most  of  the  psychophysical  theories  of  human 
texture  discrimination.  An  improved  noise  estimation 
scheme  is  employed  as  part  of  this  step.  Once  textons 
are  extracted,  potential  texture  boundaries  are  identi¬ 
fied  by  detecting  discontinuties  over  first  order  statis¬ 
tics  of  attributes  of  neighborhoods  of  textons.  These 
boundaries  are  then  verified  tsing  statistical  hypothesis 
testing. 

2.3.  Stereo 

Binocular  stereo  is  one  of  the  most  precise  sources  of 
depth  information.  In  the  past  we  have  reported  on  our 
work  on  the  Marr-Poggio  stereo  algorithm  and  its  fur¬ 
ther  development  and  application  to  aerial  stereo  photos 
by  Grimson.  We  describe  here  a  parallel  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  stereo  algorithm  on  the  Connection  ma¬ 
chine.  The  stereo  algorithm  is  related  to  schemes  pro¬ 
posed  by  Marroquin  (1983),  Prazdny  (1985),  and  espe¬ 
cially  Marr  and  Poggio  (1976).  These  algorithms  are 
feature  based.  We  have  recently  explored  an  algorithm 
based  on  matching  intensities  directly.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  similar  scheme  may  complement  a  feature  based 
algorithms  to  provide  a  denser  depth  map. 

2.3.1.  Parallel  Stereo  and  the  Forbidden  Zone 
Constraint 

A  new  simple  but  fast  algorithm  was  implemented  in 
collaboration  with  Thinking  Machine  corporation  on 
the  TMC  Connection  Machine  (Drumheller  and  Pog¬ 
gio,  1986).  Some  of  its  features  are:  a)  the  potential  for 
combining  different  primitives,  including  color  informa¬ 
tion,  b)  the  me  of  a  stronger  and  new  formulation  of  the 
uniqueness  constraint  and  c)  its  disparity  representation 
that  maps  efficiently  into  the  CM  architecture. 

The  algorithm  consists  of  the  following  steps: 

Compute  features  for  matching. 

Compute  potential  matches. 

Determine  the  amount  of  local  suport  for  each  po¬ 
tential  match. 


Choose  correct  matches  on  the  basis  of  local  support 
and  constraints  on  uniqueness  and  ordering. 

The  algorithm  does  not  require  a  particular  type 
of  matching  feature.  Different  types  of  features  can  be 
used,  such  as  the  sign  of  the  convolution  with  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  gaussians.  Let  us  assume  that  the  images  are 
perfectly  registered  and  that  all  epipolar  lines  are  hor¬ 
izontal.  We  can  represent  the  set  of  potential  matches 
in  a  one- dimensional  stereomatching  problem  (i.e.,  for 
a  pair  of  epipolar  lines)  by  the  same  diagram  mod  by 
Marr  &  Poggio  (1976).  This  representation  of  the  btcreo 
problem  is  the  starting  point  for  mapping  a  stereo  algo¬ 
rithm  into  the  CM. 

Potential  matches  are  allowed  to  occur  between  two 
zero  crossings  of  the  same  sign.  This  implements  the 
compatibility  constraint  (Marr  &  Poggio  1976).  The 
first  step  at  distinguishing  the  correct  matches  from  the 
false  ones  is  to  apply  the  continuity  constraint  (Marr  & 
Poggio  1976).  This  principle  states  that  since  most  sur¬ 
faces  in  the  real  world  are  piecewise  smooth,  potential 
matches  should  be  selected  that  result  in  a  piecewise 
smooth  disparity  function.  A  straightforward  way  to 
measure  how  well  each  disparity  satisfies  the  smooth¬ 
ness  condition  is  to  convolve  the  three-dimensional  re¬ 
gion  of  x-y-d-space  contained  by  the  field  P  with  a  three- 
dimensional  kernel  that  gathers  suppotrs  from  smooth 
configurations  of  potential  matches.  There  are  many 
different  kernels,  or  support  functions,  that  will  do  a 
good  job  on  this  task.  Marr  &  Poggio  (1976)  uses  a 
very  simple  support  function  (or  “excitatory  region”) 
that  is  circular,  uniformly-weighted,  and  flat,  i.e,,  it  oc¬ 
cupies  only  one  level  in  the  disparity  dimension.  Every 
potential  match  is  surrounded  by  an  hourglass-shaped 
forbidden  zone.  In  the  forbidden  zone  there  must  be  no 
more  than  one  match,  unless  the  scene  contains  trans¬ 
parent  or  narrowly-occluding  objects.  Examples  of  such 
special  scenes  include  a  pane  of  glass  with  markings  on 
both  sides  or  a  vertical  wire  suspended  in  front  of  a  tex¬ 
tured  wall.  These  situations  violate  the  ordering  con¬ 
straint  (Yuille  &  Poggio  1984).  If  we  assume  that  the 
scene  contains  only  opaque  objects,  with  no  narrow  oc¬ 
clusions,  then  it  makes  sense  to  enforce  uniqueness  not 
only  along  line  of  sights,  but  along  any  line  of  sight  in 
the  forbidden  zone.  A  correct  match  should  be  the  only 
match  in  its  entire  forbidden  zone.  The  Marr-Poggio  al¬ 
gorithm  and  the  winner-take-all  algorithms  mentioned 
earlier  (Prazdny  1985,  Pollard,  Mayhew  &  Frisby  1985, 
Marroquin  1983)  use  only  the  left  and  right  eye  lines 
of  sight,  which  comprise  a  small  subregion  of  the  entire 
forbidden  zone.  Notice  that  the  forbidden  zone  prop¬ 
erty  is  reflexive:  if  a  match  lies  in  the  forbidden  zone 
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of  another  one,  the  latter  is  in  the  fobidden  zone  of  the 
first  (Yuille  and  Poggio,  1985,  where  transitivity  is  also 
proven). 

The  algorithm  enforces  uniqueness  by  suppressing 
all  matches  that  lie  in  the  forbidden  zone  of  the  match 
that  gathers  maximum  support  from  the  3-D  convolu¬ 
tion  operation.  The  process  of  non-maximum  suppres¬ 
sion  along  lines  of  sight  is  called  the  winner-take-all  ap¬ 
proach;  it  is  analyzed  in  detail  in  (Marroquin  1983). 
Drumheller  and  Poggio  use  a  stronger,  more  general 
version  of  the  winner-take-all  method.  Instead  of  apply¬ 
ing  non-maximum  suppression  only  along  the  left  and 
right  eye  lines  of  sight,  they  applied  it  across  the  entire 
forbidden  zone.  In  general,  the  use  of  the  entire  for¬ 
bidden  zone  in  the  winner-take-all  step  resets  in  fewer 
matches  than  with  just  the  left  and  right  eye  lines  of 
sight.  However,  the  number  of  errors  almost  always  de¬ 
creases  more  than  the  number  of  matches,  especially  in 
the  occluded  region.  Therefore  the  ratio  of  errors  to 
matches  decreases.  This  supports  the  hypothesis  that 
the  entire  forbidden  zone  could  be  exploited  to  advan¬ 
tage  for  scenes  known  to  contain  only  opaque  objects 
with  no  narrow  occlusions. 

Drumheller  and  Poggio  have  also  used  very  simple 
statistics  of  the  voting  process  (how  close  the  winners 
are  and  where  ties  are)  to  obtain  some  initial  informa¬ 
tion  about  depth  discontinuities.  Preliminary  experi¬ 
ments  indicate  the  fesibility  of  the  method. 

It  turns  out  that  the  stereo  algorithm  described 
here  is  a  specific  instance  of  a  new  regularization  method 
called  ’’constraint  method’  that  we  have  also  applied  to 
motion  (see  later).  The  stereo  algorithm  runs  on  the 
Connection  machine  system  with  good  results  on  natu¬ 
ral  scenes  in  times  that  are  typically  of  the  order  of  one 
second. 

2.3.2.  Brightness-Based  Binocular  Stereo 

Gennert  and  Horn  have  developed  a  new  brightness- 
based  stereo  matching  method  that  does  not  rely  on 
correlation.  Instead,  a  spatially  varying  linear  transfor¬ 
mation  is  used  to  relate  grey-levels  in  the  two  images, 
so  that  the  matching  criterion  is  relaxed.  The  problem 
of  stereo  matching  then  reduces  to  solving  for  the  pa¬ 
rameters  of  this  linear  transformation,  which  is  allowed 
to  vary  slowly  from  point  to  point  in  the  image.  The 
method  has  been  implementation  on  a  highly  parallel 
computer,  the  Connection  machine  system,  and  several 
test  cases  run.  Run  time  is  about  6-8  seconds  for  a 
128x128  image. 


There  are  two  main  attractions  of  feature-based 
methods.  First,  features  that  can  be  reliably  detected 
may  be  used.  In  general,  scene  characteristics  that  give 
rise  to  features  in  one  image  will  tend  to  produce  sim¬ 
ilar  features  in  another  image.  That  is,  features  tend 
to  be  robust,  especially  with  respect  to  small  changes 
in  viewing  direction,  which  is  exactly  what  is  necessary 
to  perform  reliable  stereo  matching.  By  contrast,  grey- 
levels  at  corresponding  points  in  two  images  may  differ 
significantly.  Changes  in  photometry  due  to  changes  in 
viewing  direction,  sensor  noise  and  differences  in  the  cal¬ 
ibration  of  the  two  cameras  conspire  to  virtually  guar¬ 
antee  that  few  scene  points  will  give  rise  to  the  same 
brightness  values  in  the  two  images.  Secondly,  match¬ 
ing  combinatorics  are  reduced  by  using  features  rather 
than  image  grey-levels  as  match  primitives.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  features  is  usually  much  smaller  than  the  number 
of  pixels,  therefore  the  reduction  in  effort  accompanying 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  possible  matches  is  substan¬ 
tial. 

Feature-based  methods,  however,  also  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  draw-backs.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  one  is 
that  the  depth  information  is  sparse,  and  detailed  sur¬ 
face  information  has  to  be  generated  by  interpolation, 
essentially  a  process  of  educated  guessing  based  on  some 
model  of  what  the  class  of  surfaces  of  interest  should 
look  like.  Information  is  not  generated  in  areas  where 
image  contrast  at  high  spatial  frequencies  is  insignifi¬ 
cant.  Therefore,  intensity  based  schemes  could  be  used 
to  fill-in  between  matched  features. 

Michael  Gennert  has  developed  a  linear  transforma¬ 
tion  model  of  image  brightness  matching  and  has  illus¬ 
trated  its  applicability  to  the  stereo  problem.  The  trans¬ 
formation  consists  of  spatially-varying  fields  of  gain  and 
offset  that,  relate  the  grey-levels  in  the  two  images.  This 
contrasts  with  earlier  brightness  matching  work  in  that 
image  correlation  is  not  used,  and  it  is  not  required  that 
conjugate  image  points  have  the  same  image  bright¬ 
ness.  The  variational  approach  to  image  matching  as 
discussed  by  Horn  (1986)  does  not  work  robustly  on 
real  image  data  as  it  stands.  What  happens  is  that  it¬ 
erative  solutions  of  the  variational  problem  tend  to  get 
trapped  in  local  extrema  unless  the  initial  guess  of  the 
disparity  field  happens  to  be  almost  correct.  Gennert 
has  solved  this  problem  in  the  obvious  way  by  working 
at  multiple  scales;  using  the  coarse  solutions  as  initial 
conditions  for  the  more  detailed  ones. 

Recently,  this  new  approach  has  been  applied  to 
other  problems  besides  stereo.  In  particular,  Gennert 
and  Negahdaripour  have  shown  how  it  can  be  used  to 
obtain  more  robust  parallel  algorithms  for  estimating 
the  optical  flow.  In  previous  work  on  this  problem  by 
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Berthold  Horn  and  Brian  Schunck  (see  Horn,  1986)  it 
was  assumed  that  the  brightness  of  a  patch  does  not 
change  as  it  moves.  In  the  new  approach  a  small  change 
is  permitted,  as  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  changes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point  under  consideration. 
This  method  also  has  been  implemented  on  the  Connec¬ 
tion  Machine. 

2.4.  Motion 

Until  now  work  on  the  computation  and  use  of  mo¬ 
tion  information  has  been  mostly  theoretical:  little  has 
been  done  with  motion  sequences  of  real  images,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  in  computational  power.  A 
consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  little  attention 
was  given  so  far  at  numerical  stability  of  algorithms  and 
at  validity  of  underlying  assumptions  for  real  scenes. 
Horn  and  Negahdaripuor  have  addressed  the  first  prob¬ 
lem  by  developing  algorithms  that  are  tailored  to  re¬ 
stricted  types  of  motions  and/or  surfaces.  Verri  and 
Poggio  question  the  usual  assumption  used  in  many  mo¬ 
tion  schemes,  that  the  optical  flow  is  a  close  quantitative 
measure  of  the  motion  field  to  be  used  for  computa¬ 
tion  of  structure  from  motion.  They  suggest  a  different, 
more  qualitative  use  of  the  optical  flow. 

2.4.1.  Motion  Relative  to  a  Planar  Surfaces 

Some  autonomous  vehicles  will  have  to  deal  with  visual 
information  that  comes  in  part  from  a  planar  or  nearly 
planar  surface  such  as  a  landing  field,  a  road  or  parts 
of  the  ocean  floor.  Analysis  of  time- varying  images  pro¬ 
vides  information  both  about  the  vehicle  motion  and 
the  position  and  orientation  of  the  surface,  Horn  and 
Negahdaripuor  have  developed  an  iterative  algorithm  as 
well  as  a  closed  form  solution  for  recovering  the  motion 
of  an  observer  relative  to  a  planar  surface  directly  from 
image  brightness  derivatives.  They  do  not  estimate  the 
optical  flow  as  an  intermediate  step,  using  only  the  spa¬ 
tial  and  temporal  brightness  gradients.  They  solve  a 
linear  matrix  equation  for  the  elements  of  a  3  x  3  matrix. 
The  eigenvalue  decomposition  of  its  symmetric  part  is 
then  used  to  compute  the  translational  and  rotational 
motion  parameters  and  the  orientation  of  the  plane. 

The  problem  of  recoverying  rigid  body  motion  and 
surface  structure  uniquely  from  image  da(a  has  been 
the  topic  of  many  research  papers  in  the  area  of  ma¬ 
chine  vision.  Many  approaches  based  on  matching  fea¬ 
ture  points,  tracking  contours,  and  using  velocity  flow 
field,  texture,  or  image  brightness  gradients  have  been 
proposed  in  the  literature,  but  not  many  have  addressed 
the  important  issue  of  uniqueness. 


Feature  point  matching  schemes  require  the  detec* 
tion  of  local  brightness  patterns  that  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  consecutive  images.  A  correspondence  problem 
between  the  elements  in  successive  2-D  images  has  then 
to  be  solved  in  order  to  allow  the  3-D  motion  and  spatial 
configuration  of  these  isolated  features  to  be  recovered. 
The  minimum  number  of  points  required  to  recover  the 
3-D  motion  uniquely  depends  on  the  number  of  image 
frames.  With  two  frames,  in  most  cases,  a  minimum 
of  5  points  results  in  a  unique  solution  from  a  set  of 
nonlinear  equations.  It  turns  out  that  if  one  uses  more 
points,  namely  8,  as  in  algorithms  proposed  by  Longuet- 
Higgins,  Tsai  and  Huang,  Buxton  et  al.,  one  only  needs 
to  solve  linear  equations.  (Unfortunately  these  linear 
methods  are  not  at  all  robust.)  In  any  case,  all  of  » 
methods  require  feature  detection  and  matching  and  fail 
to  give  reliable  results  when  the  object  in  view  is  smooth 
with  no  well-defined  features.  Further,  since  these  meth¬ 
ods  use  information  only  from  a  small  portion  of  the 
image,  they  are  noise  sensitive.  When  nearby  feature 
points  are  selected,  these  methods  become  even  more 
sensitive  to  small  amounts  of  error  in  the  data. 

for  smoothly  curved  surfaces,  Longuet-Higgins  and 
Prazdny  suggested  a  method  that  uses  the  optical  flow 
and  its  first  and  second  derivatives  at  a  «ing1»  point. 
They  reduced  the  problem  to  that  of  solving  a  cubic 
equation  and  concluded  that,  in  general,  three  solu¬ 
tions  are  feasible.  Later,  Waxman  and  Ullman  devel¬ 
oped  the  method  proposed  there  into  an  algorithm  for 
recovering  the  structure  and  motion  parameters  from 
a  set  of  nonlinear  equations.  They  had  to  treat  many 
special  cases,  and  uniqueness  results  were  shown  only 
through  numerical  examples.  More  recently,  Waxman 
et  al.  found  a  closed  form  solution  to  the  original  for¬ 
mulation.  These  methods  are  very  noise  sensitive  since 
second  order  derivatives  of  errorful  optical  flow  data  are 
used.  More  robust  algorithms  that  use  the  information 
from  the  whole  region  of  the  image  plane  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  but  they  still  require  the  computation  of  a  dense 
flow  field  from  a  sequence  of  images. 

The  flow-field  based  approaches  assume  that  a  rea¬ 
sonable  estimate  of  the  optical  flow  is  available.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  computation  of  the  local  velocity  field  assumes 
thee  validity  of  a  constraint  equation  between  the  lo¬ 
cal  brightness  changes  and  the  two  components  of  the 
optical  flow.  Even  when  this  is  true,  it  only  gives  the 
component  of  the  velocity  field  in  the  direction  of  the 
brightness  gradient.  To  compute  the  full  field,  one  needs 
additional  constraints  such  as  the  heuristic  assumption 
that  the  flow  field  is  locally  smooth.  In  many  cases,  this 
leads  to  optical  flow  fields  that  are  not  consistent  with 
the  true  velocity  field.  Since,  in  addition,  velocity  based 
approaches  to  structure  from  motion  are  not  robust,  i.e., 
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the  solution  may  change  drastically  with  only  a  small 
amount  of  noise  in  the  data,  one  can  argue  that  ap¬ 
proaches  that  use  an  optical  flow  field  that  is  computed 
through  heuristic  assumptions  are  apt  to  fail. 

Shariar  Negahdaripuor  and  Berthold  Horn  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  method  that  uses  the  brightness  values  in  a 
sequence  of  images  directly,  in  order  to  recover  the  mo¬ 
tion  parameters  as  well  as  the  local  structure  of  the 
surface  patches  on  the  object.  Since  they  do  not  esti¬ 
mate  the  optical  flow,  they  do  not  need  to  make  any 
heuristic  assumptions  (apart  the  underlying  constraint 
equation).  They  assume  that  the  surface  is  textured  or 
has  surface  markings,  and  that  it  is  smooth  so  that  it 
can  be  approximated  in  a  local  region  by  a  planar  patch. 
They  give  a  closed  form  solution  for  the  motion  and  sur¬ 
face  parameters,  and  show  that  there  can  be  only  two 
solutions. 

2.4.2.  Qualitative  Properties  of  Optical  Flow 

Verri  and  Poggio  have  shown  (these  Proceedings)  that 
the  optical  flow,  the  2-D  field  that  can  be  associated 
with  the  variation  of  the  image  brightness  pattern,  and 
the  2-D  motion  field,  the  projection  on  the  image  plane 
of  the  3-D  velocity  field  of  a  moving  scene,  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  different,  unless  very  special  conditions  are  satis¬ 
fied.  The  reason  is  that  the  constraint  equation  can 
only  be  satsisfied  in  special  cases.  The  optical  flow, 
therefore,  is  ill-suited  for  computing  structure  from  mo¬ 
tion  and  for  reconstructing  the  3-D  velocity  field,  prob¬ 
lems  that  require  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  2-D  mo¬ 
tion  field.  As  a  consequence,  Verri  and  Poggio  argue 
that  the  optical  flow  should  be  used  to  yield  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  more  qualitative  type.  The  optical  flow  (and 
even  the  so-called  normal  component  of  the  optical  flow) 
are  very  useful,  for  instance,  for  computing  a  fast,  ini¬ 
tial  estimate  of  motion  discontinuities  (see  for  instance 
Poggio  and  Reichardt,  1983).  Other  qualitative  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  2-D  motion  field  can  give  useful  information 
about  the  3-D  velocity  field  and  the  3-D  structure  of 
the  scene,  and  can  be  usually  obtained  from  the  opti¬ 
cal  flow.  To  support  this  approach  Verri  and  Poggio 
show  how  the  (smoothed)  optical  flow  and  2-D  motion 
field,  interpreted  as  vector  fields  tangent  to  flows  of  pla¬ 
nar  dynamical  systems,  may  have  the  same  qualitative 
properties  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  struc¬ 
tural  stability  of  dynamical  systems. 


2.4.3.  A  Parallel  Constraint  Algorithm  for 
Optical  Flow 

J.  Little,  H.  Buelthoff  and  T.  Poggio  (these  Proceed¬ 
ings)  have  developed  a  new,  parallel  and  fast  algo¬ 
rithm  for  computing  the  optical  flow.  The  algorithm  is 
based  on  a  new  regularization  method  that  we  call  "con¬ 
straint  method”.  The  method,  based  on  a  theorem  of 
Tikhonov,  can  enforce  local  constraints  and  lead  directly 
to  efficient,  parallel  algorithms.  The  specific  constraint 
exploited  by  our  algorithm  can  be  shown  to  correspond, 
in  its  most  general  form,  to  3-D  rigid  motion  of  planar 
surfaces.  Segmentation  of  the  motion  field  cam  be  ob- 
tained  from  the  optical  flow  field  generated  by  the  algo¬ 
rithm.  An  iterative  scheme  provides  fast,  approximate 
solutions  and  refines  them  subsequently.  The  algorithm 
has  been  implemented  on  the  CM  and  demonstrated  in 
read-time  processing  tasks  as  part  of  the  Vision  Matchine 
system. 

2.4.4.  Robust  Algorithms  for  Structure  from 
Motion 

Ullmam  (1984)  recently  proposed  an  algorithm  for  recov¬ 
ering  3-D  structure  from  motion  that  integrates  image 
motion  information  over  an  extended  time,  and  inter¬ 
prets  both  rigid  and  nonrigid  objects  in  motion.  The 
adgorithm  uses  the  rigidity  constraint  in  a  more  flexible 
way  than  previous  techniques.  The  algorithm,  called 
the  incremental  rigidity  scheme,  maintains  am  intemad 
model  of  the  structure  of  a  moving  object,  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  updated  as  new  positions  of  image  elements  are 
considered.  The  initial  model  may  be  flat,  if  no  other 
cues  to  3-D  structure  are  present,  or  it  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  other  cues  available,  for  example,  from  binoc- 
ulaur  stereo,  shading,  texture  or  perspective.  As  eaich 
new  view  of  the  moving  object  appeairs,  the  adgorithm 
computes  a  new  set  of  3-D  coordinates  for  points  on  the 
object  that  maximizes  the  rigidity  in  the  tramformation 
from  the  current  model  to  the  new  positions.  In  pair- 
ticular,  the  algorithm  minimizes  the  change  in  the  3-D 
distances  between  points  in  the  model.  Ullman’s  origi- 
nad  formulation  assumes  the  input  to  be  a  sequence  of 
discrete  frames,  each  contauning  a  set  of  discrete  feature 
points.  Through  the  process  of  repeatedly  considering 
a  new  frame  in  the  sequence  and  updating  the  current 
model  of  the  structure  of  the  features,  the  scheme  builds 
up  and  maintains  a  3-D  model,  and  can  be  applied  to 
both  rigid  sind  nonrigid  objects  in  motion.  This  scheme 
has  a  number  of  computationad  advantages:  (1)  by  inte¬ 
grating  information  over  an  extended  time,  it  provides 
a  stable  recovery  of  structure  in  the  presence  of  error  in 
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the  image  measurements,  (2)  it  allows  deviations  from 
rigidity,  while  always  maintaining  some  model  of  3-D 
structure,  (3)  it  allows  interactions  with  other  sources  of 
3-D  information,  and  (4)  empirical  studies  suggest  that 
the  algorithm  is  able  to  recover  the  correct  3-D  struc¬ 
ture,  when  begun  with  a  flat  initial  3-D  structure  that 
is  typically  very  different  from  the  true  object  structure. 

We  have  developed  Ullman’s  work  further,  in  sev¬ 
eral  directions  (Hildreth  and  Grzywacz,  1986).  First,  we 
developed  a  continuous  formulation  of  the  incremental 
rigidity  scheme  that  uses  velocity  information  at  dis¬ 
crete  points  as  input  to  the  recovery  process.  Through 
computer  simulations  and  a  theoretical  analysis,  we  ex¬ 
amined  the  behavior  of  the  discrete  and  continuous  for¬ 
mulations  as  a  function  of  the  angular  displacement  be¬ 
tween  frames.  We  also  developed  discrete  and  contin¬ 
uous  formulations  that  use  perspective  projection,  and 
explored  the  behavior  of  the  perspective  formulations 
through  computer  simulations.  We  have  recently  in¬ 
tegrated  our  implementation  of  the  incremental  rigidity 
scheme  with  simple  schemes  for  tracking  localizable  fea¬ 
tures  through  image  sequences,  and  tested  the  algorithm 
with  natural  motion  sequences. 

The  main  conclusions  of  this  work  are  the  following. 
The  direct  use  of  velocity  information  as  input  to  the  in¬ 
cremental  rigidity  scheme  provides  a  rough  estimate  of 
3-D  structure  over  a  short  viewing  period,  but  does  not 
allow  a  robust  recovery  of  structure  over  an  extended 
time.  The  computation  of  a  stable  long-term  solution 
requires  the  use  of  views  of  a  moving  object  that  differ 
significantly.  This  implies  the  need  for  a  recovery  pro¬ 
cess  with  memory  of  past  views,  but  this  memory  need 
not  be  extended  indefinitely  and  continuously  into  the 
past.  A  small  number  of  discrete  views  are  sufficient 
for  recovering  3-D  structure  if  they  differ  significantly 
from  one  another.  For  rigid  objects  rotating  about  a 
fixed  axis,  the  rate  of  convergence  of  the  algorithm  and 
the  quality  of  the  final  solution  decrease  for  smaller  an¬ 
gular  displacements  between  frames.  In  the  limit  of  the 
continuous  formulation,  the  solution  is  no  longer  stable. 
The  perspective  formulation  behaves  similarly;  in  this 
case,  there  is  also  a  dependence  of  convergence  rate  and 
quality  of  the  solution  on  the  size  of  the  spatial  displace¬ 
ments  between  frames  for  objects  translating  through 
space. 

3.  MIDDLE  VISION  AND  INTEGRATION 

Biological  vision  systems  achieve  their  high  degree  of 
efficiency,  robustness  and  reliability  at  recognition  and 
navigation  in  highly  variable  environments  through  the 


integration  of  many  visual  sources.  The  simple  task  of 
locating  object  boundaries  can  be  performed  far  more 
effectively  by  integrating  evidence  of  discontinuities  in 
image  intensity,  stereo  disparity,  speed  and  direction  of 
motion,  and  texture  than  by  using  evidence  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  visual  source  on  its  own.  We  are  now  attacking  the 
general  integration  problem,  with  the  goal  of  deriving 
an  accurate,  robust  and  explicit  representation  of  the 
structure  of  the  environment  and  its  surface  properties, 
through  the  fusion  of  a  variety  of  <»arly  vision  algorithms. 
Our  work  during  the  last  few  years  has  provided  a  char¬ 
acterization  of  early  vision  and  developed  a  unified  ap¬ 
proach  to  many  early  vision  problems.  We  have  now 
efficient  algorithms  that  solve  specific  problems  such  as 
edge  detection,  stereo,  shape  from  shading,  motion  mea¬ 
surement  and  interpretation,  and  so  on.  Though  more 
work  needs  to  be  done  in  these  specific  areas,  it  is  now 
time  to  address  the  integration  of  multiple  visual  sources 
into  a  robust  vision  system.  We  refer  to  this  stage  of 
visual  processing  as  middle  vision. 

The  problem  of  middle  vision  is  to  integrate  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  individual  physical  processes  under¬ 
lying  image  formation  to  form  a  unified  and  robust  de¬ 
scription.  The  standard  regularization  framework  that 
we  have  developed  for  early  vision  by  itself  does  not 
provide  a  satisfactory  way  of  integrating  the  individual 
processes  to  compute  rich  surface  descriptions,  which  we 
call  2  j-D  sketches,  a  term  introduced  by  Marr.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  different  processes  can  be  combined  by  stan¬ 
dard  regularization  only  in  a  linear  way  (the  cost  func¬ 
tional  is  quadratic,  originating  linear  Euler-Lagrange 
equations).  Linear  averaging  of  different  processes  — 
say  depth  information  from  stereo  and  from  motion  — 
is  not  a  flexible  enough  integration  method.  Even  more 
importantly,  no  instances  of  standard  regularization  can 
handle  discontinuities,  because  the  solution  space  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  generalized  splines  (Poggioet  al.,  1986;  Bert- 
ero  et  al.,  1986).  As  we  will  explain  later,  we  believe  that 
detecting  and  representing  discontinuities  (for  instance 
depth  discontinuities)  is  a  key  part  of  the  integration 
step  (see  Poggio,  1985). 

Fortunately,  the  same  regularization  ideas  that  are 
useful  in  dealing  with  early  vision  provide  a  starting 
point  for  treating  middle  vision  integration  problems  as 
well.  We  have  developed  a  powerful  extension  to  reg¬ 
ularization  that  promises  to  deal  simultaneously  with 
discontinuities  and  with  vision  module  integration.  This 
extension  is  based  on  several  new  ideas  and  on  the  use  of 
coupled  Markov  Random  Fields,  introduced  recently  by 
Geman  and  Geman  at  Brown  University  and  extended 
by  Jose  Marroquin,  Tomaso  Poggio  and  Sanjoy  Mitter. 
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This  new  approach  contains  the  standard  regularization 
method  for  vision  as  a  special  case. 

3.1.  A  Regularization  Approach  to  the 
Integration  Problem:  MRFs 

A  Markov  Random  Field  (MRF)  on  a  lattice  can  be 
represented  as  a  lattice  of  sites,  each  one  with  a  ran¬ 
dom  variable.  The  value  depends  probabilistically  on 
the  value  of  neighboring  sites.  The  rules  governing  this 
local  dependence  can  be  given  in  a  variety  of  ways  and 
can  be  made  to  capture  constraints  such  as  continu¬ 
ity  of  a  surface  (if  the  MRF  represents  depth  values). 
Several  MRFs,  each  associated  with  a  different  visual 
source,  can  be  coupled  together  in  complex  ways.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  discontinuities  can  also  be  described  by  ap¬ 
propriate  MRFs  capturing  the  continuity  of  surfaces  be¬ 
tween  boundaries  and  the  discontinuity  of  surfaces  at 
boundaries. 

In  more  detail,  a  MRF  is  the  two-dimensional  ex¬ 
tension  of  Markov  chains.  It  has  the  property  that  the 
probability  distribution  of  the  configurations  of  the  field 
can  always  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  Gibbs  distri¬ 
bution: 

where  Z  is  a  normalizing  constant,  T0  is  a  parameter 
(known  as  the  “natural  temperature”  of  the  field)  and 
the  “Energy  function”  U{f)  is  of  the  form: 

tf(/)  =  £vb(/) 

c 

where  C  ranges  over  the  “cliques”  associated  with  the 
neighborhood  system  of  the  field,  and  the  potentials 
Vc(f)  are  functions  supported  on  them  (a  clique  is  ei¬ 
ther  a  single  site,  or  a  set  of  sites  such  that  any  two  sites 
belonging  to  it  are  neighbors  of  each  other). 

As  an  examph,  the  behavior  of  piecewise  constant 
functions  was  modeled  by  Geman  and  Geman  using  first 
order  MRF  models  on  a  finite  lattice  L  with  generalized 
Ising  potentials: 

f  — 1,  if  |t— ;|  =  land/i  =  /j 

Vc(fi,  /;)  =  \  1,  if  I*  -  i|  =  1  and  /,■  ±  fi 

( 0,  otherwise. 

fi  €  Qi  -  for  all  t  €  L 

We  use  a  free  boundary  model,  so  that  the  neighborhood 
size  for  a  given  site  will  be:  4,  if  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
lattice;  3,  if  it  lies  at  a  boundary,  but  not  at  a  comer, 
and  2  for  the  comers. 

The  Gibbs  distribution: 


tfo(/)  =  En/.-,/;) 

defines  a  one  parameter  family  of  models  (indexed  bj 
To)  describing  piecewise  constant  patterns  with  varyinj 
degrees  of  granularity. 

We  assume  that  the  available  observations  g  ar« 
obtained  from  a  typical  realization  /  of  the  field  bj 
a  degrading  operation  (such  as  sampling)  followed  bj 
corruption  with  noise  (the  form  of  whose  distributior 
is  known),  so  that  the  conditional  distribution  can  b< 
written  as: 

Pi\f(9'J)  =  exp-a«  (3; 

with  e  =  ]Cigs  $»(/»&)>  where  {$,-}  are  some  knowr 
functions,  and  a  is  a  parameter. 


The  posterior  distribution  is  obtained  from  Bayes 

rule: 

P/lg(fi  9)  =  exp[— !7p(/;  g)\  (4) 

with 

W;<?)  =  ^o(/) +  £>(/,  9,)  (5) 

0  i£S 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  binary  fields  (M  =  2)  with 
the  observations  taken  as  the  output  of  a  binary  sym¬ 
metric  channel  (BSC)  with  error  rate  e,  we  have: 


for  gi  -  fi 
for  s,  ^  fi 


The  posterior  energy  reduces  to: 


(6) 

0  iJ  i 


where  /,•  €  {91,52}; 


and 


if  a  =  0 
otherwise. 


„  =  l»(i^)  (8) 

Appropriate  optimal  estimators  based  on  the  a  pos¬ 
teriori  distributions  can  be  derived  in  terms  of  the 
marginals  and  the  mean  of  the  posterior  distribution. 
The  main  obstacle  for  the  practical  application  of  these 
results  lies  :n  the  formidable  computational  cost  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  exact  computation  of  marginals  and 
means  even  for  lattices  of  moderate  size.  We  have, 
however,  derived  a  series  of  algorithms  closely  related 
to  the  Metropolis  method  and  to  annealing  techniques 
that  will  permit  us  to  approximate  these  quantities. 
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3.1.1.  The  Central  Role  of  Discontinuities 

One  of  the  most  important  constraints  for  recovering 
surface  properties  is  that  the  physical  processes  under¬ 
lying  image  formation  are  typically  smooth:  surfaces 
are  mostly  continuous  in  depth  and  orientation  and 
so  with  reflectance  and  illumination.  The  smoothness 
property  is  captured  well  by  standard  regularization  and 
exploited  in  its  .  Igorithms.  Surfaces  and  their  proper¬ 
ties,  however,  are  not  always  smooth:  they  are  smooth 
almost  everywhere,  but  not  at  discontinuities.  Lines  of 
discontinuity  are  usually  continuous,  relatively  smooth, 
nonintersecting  curves.  It  is  critical  to  detect  reliably 
the  discontinuities  since  they  usually  represent  the  most 
important  locations  in  a  scene:  depth  discontinuities, 
for  instance,  correspond  often  to  the  boundaries  of  an 
object  or  of  a  part.  Furthermore,  discontinuities  play  a 
critical  role  for  fusing  information  from  different  physi¬ 
cal  processes.  The  reason  is  clear:  in  smooth  regions  the 
physical  processes  are  coupled  together  by  the  imaging 
equation  —  all  contribute  to  image  formation.  The  ex¬ 
act  coupling  is  however  difficult  to  know  precisely  —  it 
depends  on  quantities  such  as  the  form  of  the  reflectance 
function.  The  effects  of  discontinuities  is  instead  very 
robust  and  qualitative:  for  instance  depth  discontinu¬ 
ities  usually  correspond  to  intensity  edges.  Therefore, 
discontinuities  are  ideal  places  for  integrating  informa- 
'  tion  (see  Poggm,  1985  for  more  details  on  these  ideas). 

Often  partial  information  about  discontinuities  in  a 
single  process  can  be  detected  relatively  easily.  Several 
types  of  motion  discontinuities  can  be  measured  with 
simple  operations  on  the  time  dependent  intensity  ar¬ 
ray,  especially  if  the  interframe  interval  is  very  small. 
Albedo  discontinuities  also  may  often  be  detectable  in 
terms  of  simple  operations.  Intensity  edges  are  detected 
quite  reliably  by  the  Canny  edge  detector,  that  we  have 
now  implemented  on  the  Connection  machine  system. 
The  fast,  rough  detection  of  discontinuities  performed 
by  these  early  operations  is  however  incomplete:  it  must 
be  refined  by  integrating  them  across  processes  and  by 
exploiting  the  constraints  of  continuity  of  discontinu¬ 
ities. 

3.1.2.  Using  Coupled  MRFs  to  Integrate 
Vision  Modules 

The  idea  suggested  by  Poggio  (1985)  is  to  associate  a 
MRF  on  a  lattice  to  each  physical  process  to  be  inte¬ 
grated  and  another  (binary)  MRF  to  its  discontinuities. 
The  lattices  are  coupled  to  each  other  to  reflect  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  the  corresponding  processes  in  image 
formation.  Thus  the  various  MRFs  mirror  the  different 


physical  events  that  underlie  image  formation:  surface, 
surface  discontinuities,  spectral  albedo,  albedo  discon¬ 
tinuities;  shadows,  surface  normal,  and  so  on. 

Some  of  the  processes  underlying  image  formation 
(under  oversimplified  assumptions)  are 

1)  the  surface  depth  z  —  f(x,  y) 

2)  the  albedo  p(x,  y,  A) 

3)  the  effective  irradiance  -that  usually  depends  on 
the  surface  normal  and  on  the  illuminations 

4)  the  surface  normal  n 

5)  the  illumination  I(x,  y,  A) 

6)  Other  minor  processes  such  as  specularities  or 
visible  light  sources  that  may  locally  veto  or  switch  off 
some  of  the  previous  processes. 

7)  Motion,  for  the  time  dependent  case. 

Physical  constraints  apply  to  each  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses  independently.  In  addition,  there  are  constraints 
between  these  processes  (for  instance  between  z  and 
n).  The  image  data  constrain  the  way  the  processes 
combine.  Note  that  consideration  of  time  dependence 
will  introduce  additional  powerful  constraints  such  as 
rigidity.  The  constraints  on  z,  n,  p  are  local  conditions 
(such  as  smoothness,  necessary  mainly  because  of  its 
regularizing  role  in  the  face  of  omnipresent  noise)  valid 
everywhere  except  at  discontinuities.  As  we  discussed 
earlier,  discontinuities  are  critically  important  and  de¬ 
tected  very  early. 

The  local  potentials  underlying  the  a  priori  prob¬ 
ability  distribution  of  the  MRFs  represent  the  con¬ 
straints  on  the  physical  processes  (s  aoothness,  positiv¬ 
ity,  bounds,  etc.);  the  coupling  between  MRFs  repre¬ 
sents  the  compatibility  constraints  between  processes. 
The  machinery  of  coupled  MRFs  provides  an  ideal  tool 
to  impose  the  local  constraints  of  smoothness  (plus  oth¬ 
ers,  such  as  positivity,  values  within  ..ertain  bounds, 
etc.)  allowing  at  the  same  time  an  explicit  role  for 
discontinuities  through  the  line  process  of  Geman  and 
Geman  (and  similar  processes  such  as  occlusions).  The 
new  and  powerful  idea  here  is  to  incorporate  additional 
observable  discontinuity  processes,  which  are  algorithms 
specialized  to  detect  sharp  changes  in  the  observed  prop¬ 
erties  of  motion,  stereo  disparity,  texture,  and  so  on. 
The  observable  discontinuities  provide  a  fast  and  coarse 
solution  to  the  segmentation  problem.  Using  the  MRFs 
for  estimating  the  fields  gives  an  increasingly  more  pre¬ 
cise  solution,  simultaneously  filling  in  the  continuous 
regions  that  are  only  sparsely  observable  from  the  spe¬ 
cialized  algorithms  for  discontinuity  detection.  The  so¬ 
lution  at  each  iteration  is  available  to  later  modules, 
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such  as  recognition. 

3.1.3.  An  Example:  Integrating  Stereo  Data 
and  Intensity  Edges 

For  recognition  it  is  important  to  extract  reliable  ob¬ 
ject  boundaries.  Even  for  systems  such  as  the  RAF 
recognition  system  (see  later),  which  require  only  sparse 
sensory  data,  it  is  useful  to  obtain  this  data  from  ob¬ 
ject  boundai :  ^s  in  the  scene.  Edges  in  intensity  are  in 
general  not  fully  sufficient  by  themselves  as  indicators 
of  object  boundaries,  because  they  are  typically  incom¬ 
plete  and  confound  different  physical  cues  such  as  shad¬ 
ows,  highlights,  surface  orientations  and  surface  depth. 
Stereo  data,  on  the  other  hand,  as  given  by  all  algo¬ 
rithms  developed  so  far  is  typically  plagued  by  noise 
exactly  at  discontinuities  in  depth.  It  seems  that  inten¬ 
sity  edges  could  be  usefully  combined  with  sparse  depth 
data  to  recover  more  reliable  depth  discontinuities.  At 
the  same  time,  one  can  begin  to  distinguish  among  the 
intensity  edges  those  that  arc  due  to  depth  discontinu¬ 
ities  from  those  due  to  other  physical  causes.  This  is 
again  important  for  later  modules. 

Ed  Gamble  and  T.  Poggio  are  presently  applying 
the  MRF  based  algorithms  (at  present  running  on  the 
Connection  machine  system)  to  stereo  data  obtained 
from  natural  images,  end  use  at  the  same  time  Canny’s 
intensity  edges.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  map  of  the  depth  discontinuities  and  classify  in  part 
the  type  of  intensity  edges.  In  addition  to  its  important 
applications  for  photo  interpretation  and  recognition, 
this  problem  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  and  solve 
several  basic  problems  in  the  integration  of  information 
with  MRFs: 

•  Tolerance  to  imperfect  alignment  of  the  different 

maps. 

•  Multiresolution  representations. 

•  Parameter  estimation. 

3.2.  Integrating  Shading  and  Stereo 

Wildes  has  considered  how  stereo  and  shading  can  aid 
one  another  in  the  recovery  of  3D  surface  shape.  In 
particular:  (1)  Stereo  and  binocular  brighteness  mea¬ 
surements  together  set  boundary  conditions  for  shape 
from  shading  (s.f.s.);  wiiereas  (2)  S.f.s  information  can 
interpolate  between  sparse  stereo  data;  and  (3)  S.f.s  and 
binocular  brighteness  measurements  can  be  used  to  cor¬ 
rect  incorrect  stereo  matches  resulting  from  self  shad¬ 
ows  and  high  lights.  To  utilize  s.f.s  information,  it  is 


necessary  to  recover  reflectance  parameters.  These  are 
estimated  by  looking  at  the  extrema  in  the  derivatives  of 
an  assumed  parametric  form  of  the  reflectance  function. 
An  implementation  recovering  both  3D  surface  shape 
and  surface  reflectance  parameters  has  been  tested  on 
a  wide  range  of  synthetic  images  with  generally  posi¬ 
tive  results.  Although  this  implementation  specifically 
sought  to  link  Marr-Poggio-Grimson  stereo  with  Horn 
et.  al.  s.f.s.,  the  general  method  should  be  applicable  to 
linking  any  feature  point  stereo  system  with  any  defect 
correction  s.f.s.  system.  More  details  are  given  in  the 
paper  in  these  Proceedings. 

4.  OBJECT  RECOGNITION 

4.1.  Recognition  from  Matched 
Dimensionalities 

In  earliei  reports,  we  have  described  the  work  of  Grim- 
son  and  Lozano-Perez  on  object  recognition  from  sparse, 
noisy  sensory  data.  This  work  developed  a  technique 
(called  RAF)  for  recognizing  occluded  objects,  for  which 
we  have  polyhedral  models,  from  simple  measurements 
of  the  position  and  surface  orientation  of  small  patches 
of  surface.  The  technique  searchs  for  consistent  match¬ 
ings  between  the  faces  of  the  object  models  and  the  sen¬ 
sory  measurements,  using  simple  but  powerful  geomet¬ 
ric  constraints  in  a  standard  backtracking  tree  search. 
The  technique  is  characterized  by  requiring  a  match¬ 
ing  of  the  dimensionality  of  the  problem  and  the  data. 
That  is,  if  we  are  dealing  with  flat  objects  on  a  sta¬ 
ble  plane,  so  that  the  objects  undergo  only  two  degrees 
of  translational  freedom,  and  one  degree  of  rotational 
freedom,  then  we  only  require  two  dimensional  sensory 
input,  such  as  the  positions  and  orientations  of  edges 
in  an  image.  If  we  are  dealing  with  solid  objects  in 
arbitrary  positions,  so  that  the  objects  undergo  three 
degrees  of  translational  freedom,  and  three  degrees  of 
rotational  freedom,  then  we  require  three  dimensional 
sensory  input,  such  as  the  positions  and  orientations  of 
surfaces  from  range  data. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  considered  a  number  of 
problems  in  recognition  associated  with  this  approach. 
First,  we  have  directly  extended  the  RAF  system  in 
several  ways.  We  have  begun  to  address  the  problem 
of  parameterized  objects,  by  extending  the  geometric 
shapes  to  allow  for  object  variation.  We  have  consid¬ 
ered  three  classes  of  parameterized  objects.  The  first 
class  is  objects  that  scale  in  size,  the  second  class  is  ob¬ 
jects  with  rotational  degrees  of  freedom,  such  as  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  the  third  class  is  objects  that  stretch 
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along  an  axis.  In  each  case,  one  can  derive  expressions 
for  the  geometric  relationship  between  two  edges  as  a 
function  of  the  free  parameters.  Given  such  a  model 
of  an  object,  when  interpreting  sensory  data,  we  sim¬ 
ply  modify  the  tree  search  to  pass  the  range  of  feasible 
values  for  the  free  parameters  as  the  tree  of  interpre¬ 
tations  is  explored.  This  allows  one  both  to  determine 
the  position  and  orientation  of  the  object,  and  the  range 
of  feasible  values  for  the  rotational  or  stretching  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom.  Second,  we  have  extended  the  RAF 
method  to  deal  with  libraries  of  subparts.  Previously, 
we  had  considered  configuration  hashing  techniques  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  search  associated  with  recog¬ 
nition.  Such  hasliing  schemes  can  be  straightforwardly 
extended  to  deal  with  multiple  objects,  and  we  have 
tested  this  scheme  on  the  problem  of  identifying  mul¬ 
tiple  instances  of  multiple  types  of  objects  from  noisy 
data. 

We  have  also  considered  other  related  approaches 
to  recognition,  spurred  in  part  by  properties  of  the  RAF 
technique.  David  Clemens  has  investigated  the  tradeoffs 
between  hypothesis-driven  and  data-driven  recognition 
methods.  He  has  investigated  the  use  and  representa¬ 
tion  of  features  for  guiding  efficient  search,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  hashing  schemes  and  matching  strategies  for 
controlling  the  inherent  complexity  of  the  search  pro¬ 
cess. 

Gil  Ettinger  has  developed  a  model-based  recogni¬ 
tion  system  that  integrates  a  curvature  primal  sketch 
representation  (based  on  earlier  work  by  Brady  and  col¬ 
leagues)  with  a  constrained  search  recognition  method 
(based  on  the  RAF  system  of  Grimson  and  Lozano- 
Perez).  The  system  benefits  from  the  rich  vocabulary  of 
the  representation  and  the  spatial  constriants  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  features  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  robustness, 
efficiency,  and  extensibility.  The  technique  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  scale-space  nature  of  the  curvature  primal 
sketch  representation  to  deal  with  classes  of  objects.  In 
particular,  the  system  addresses  the  issue  of  automatic 
determination  of  object  subparts  and  the  recognition  of 
objects  from  a  model  library,  in  which  the  subparts  are 
allowed  to  vary,  by  allowing  free  parameters  to  range 
over  a  set  of  values. 

David  Jacobs  is  developing  a  technique  for  auto¬ 
matically  segmenting  sensory  data  into  groups  that  are 
likely  to  come  from  a  single  object.  The  segmentation 
scheme  is  based  on  general  principles  concerning  the 
types  of  objects  expected  to  have  produced  the  image. 
This  technique  is  crucial  to  efficient  recognition,  since  it 
provides  a  powerful  means  of  restricting  the  portions  of 
the  search  space  that  must  be  explored  by  a  recognition 
engine.  It  also  enables  efficient  indexing  into  libraries  of 


objects.  A  prototype  system  has  been  built  and  success¬ 
fully  tested  on  libraries  of  simple  objects.  Extensions  to 
complex  objects,  and  extensions  to  three-dimensional 
objects  are  currently  underway. 

We  have  also  considered  parallel  implementations, 
on  the  Connection  Machine,  of  RAF  based  recognition 
schemes.  John  Harris  and  Anita  Flynn  developed  two 
preliminary  designs  for  Connection  Machine  implemen¬ 
tations  of  the  original  Grimson  and  Lozano-Perez  meth¬ 
ods.  Recently,  Todd  Cass  has  derived  a  new  parallel 
recognition  method,  based  on  the  same  principles  of  the 
RAF  system,  which  is  currently  being  implemented  and 
tested  on  the  Connection  Machine. 

4.2.  Another  Approach  to  Object 
Recognition:  From  2D  to  3D 

In  these  Proceedings  Huttenlocker  and  Ullman  present- 
a  new  approach  to  recognition,  where  an  object  is  first 
aligned  with  an  image  using  a  small  number  of  pairs  of 
model  and  image  features,  and  then  the  aligned  model 
is  compared  directly  against  the  image.  For  instance, 
the  position  and  orientation  of  a  rigid  object  in  three- 
space  can  be  determined  from  three  pairs  of  correspond¬ 
ing  model  and  image  features.  Given  a  set  of  possible 
alignments,  the  best  match  of  a  model  with  an  image  is 
given  by  the  alignment  which  maps  the  largest  number 
of  model  features  onto  image  features.  In  contrast,  ex¬ 
isting  recognition  systems  find  the  best  match  by  search¬ 
ing  for  the  largest  set  of  model  and  image  feature  pairs 
which  are  consistent  with  a  single  position  and  orien¬ 
tation  of  a  rigid  object.  Sincethisspace  of  possibilities 
is  exponential,  various  techniques  are  used  to  limit  the 
search.  Thus  by  using  a  small  fixed  number  of  features 
to  determine  position  and  orientation,  the  alignment 
process  avoids  structuring  the  recognition  problem  as 
an  exponential  search. 

To  demonstrate  this  recognition  method,  they 
tested  examples  of  recognizing  flat  objects  with  arbi¬ 
trary  three-dimensional  position  and  orientation.  The 
recognition  system  chooses  features  for  alignment  us¬ 
ing  a  hierarchical  edge-based  shape  description.  Coarse 
scale  features  are  labeled  using  both  the  shape  of  the 
feature  and  the  structure  of  the  hierarchy  at  the  next 
finer  level.  This  produces  richly  descriptive  features  for 
use  in  alignment.  Fine  scale  features  are  then  used  to  de¬ 
termine  how  well  a  given  alignment  matches  the  model 
with  the  image. 

4.3.  Matching  and  Indexing  in  Parallel 

As  described  in  these  Proceedings,  W.  Lim  has  imple- 
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mented  an  algorithm  in  symbolic  high  level  vision  on 
the  Connection  machine.  It  takes  a  library  of  quali¬ 
tative  surface  models  of  rocks  or  mountains  and  loads 
them  all  into  the  Connection  machine.  Candidate  im¬ 
ages  are  processed  to  extract  object  boundaries  which 
are  then  matched  in  parallel  to  all  library  models. 

5.  THE  VISION  MACHINE 

As  an  integration  testbed  of  much  of  the  vision  effort 
outlined  in  this  report  we  are  beginning  to  use  a  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  a  Symbolic  3640  connected  to  the  Con¬ 
nection  machine.  The  MIT  two-camera  stereo  system 
(the  equivalent  of  an  eye- head  system)  described  in  the 
last  Proceedings,  is  the  input  device  of  the  machine. 
Work  in  the  last  two  months  by  Little,  Cass,  Villalba, 
Buelthoff,  Gamble,  Drumheller  has  made  it  possible  to 
use  the  system  to  ’’look  around”,  grab  images,  compute 
Canny’s  edges,  estimate  optical  flow,  derive  stereo  depth 
and  integrate  intensity  data  with  depth  in  close  to  real 
time.  Over  the  next  few  months  we  plan  to  implement 
other  early  vision  modules  on  the  system  and  integrate 
them. 

5.1.  The  Connection  Machine  System 

This  section  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  Connection 
Machine™,  the  parallel  computer  which  is  the  main 
computational  engine  of  the  Vision  machine. 

The  Connection  Machine™  (CM)  is  a  fine-grained 
parallel  supercomputer  originally  conceived  at  the  AI 
Lab  and  then  developed  and  produced  by  Thinking 
Machines  Corporation  for  research  in  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  full  prototype  contains  65,536  1-bit  serial 
processors  capable  of  communicating  with  each  other  by 
means  of  two  distinct  mechanisms  (the  version  at  the  AI 
Lab  has  16,434  1-bit  processors).  One  mechanism  has 
the  topology  of  a  boolean  16-cube  and  is  called  the  router 
network ,  or  simply  “the  router.”  The  other  mechanishm 
is  a  two-dimensional  four-connected  x-y  grid  called  the 
north-east-west-south  connections,  or  “NEWS.”  Short- 
range  communication  between  processors  is  very  effi¬ 
cient  using  NEWS.  Long-range  communication  is  very 
efficient  using  the  router.  Therefore,  NEWS  is  used  for 
operations  requiring  fast  local  communication,  such  as 
convolutions  and  relaxation  algorithms.  The  router  is 
used  for  global  operations  such  as  permutation,  sorting, 
merging,  summing,  histogramming,  region-growing,  and 
image  sampling.  Each  processor  has  about  4K  bits  of 
memory  available  to  the  user.  The  CM  is  programmed 
from  a  host  computer,  in  our  case  a  Lisp  Machine,  which 


broadcasts  the  same  instructions  to  every  processor. 
The  operations  performed  by  a  particular  processor  de¬ 
pend  on  the  data  contained  in  that  processor’s  memory. 
See  (Hillis,  1985)  for  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
Connection  Machine.™ 

5.2.  Parallel  Algorithms 

In  a  strictly  related  effort  we  are  developing  parallel 
versions  of  our  algorithms  on  the  Connection  machine 
and  testing  their  performance.  Our  work  amounts  to 
developing  a  new  model  of  computation,  almost  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  of  thinking  how  to  solve  various  kinds  of 
problems  in  vision.  A  paper  by  J.  Little  in  these  Pro¬ 
ceedings  give  details  of  some  of  our  work  in  this  area. 
We  are  presently  implementing  a  range  of  vision  utili¬ 
ties:  convolution,  edge  detection  (T.  Cass),  optical  flow 
(Little  and  Buelthoff),  motion  discontinuities  (Spoerri; 
Little  and  Buelthoff),  stereo  (Drumheller  and  Poggio), 
MRF-based  integration  (Gamble  and  Poggio),  some  vi¬ 
sual  routines  (Mahoney),  are  all  running  on  our  Con¬ 
nection  machine. 

6.  NAVIGATION 

6.1.  Experiments  in  Real-Time  Direct  Passive 
Visual  Navigation  of  a  Mobile  Robot 

We  have  begun  to  experiment  with  some  of  the  ideas 
developed  by  Horn,  Negahdaripour  and  others  for  using 
optical  flow  from  passively  acquired  images  for  mobile 
robot  navigation.  These  ideas  assume  that  the  motion 
field  of  a  scene  corresponds  to  optical  flow  in  an  im¬ 
age,  and  that  lighting  conditions  are  such  that  as  the 
robot  moves  individual  surface  patches  reflect  the  same 
amount  of  light  to  it. 

The  general  image  brightness  change  equation  re¬ 
lates  the  6  degree  of  freedom  motion  of  a  camera  to  the 
changing  brightness  levels  which  will  appear  in  images 
it  is  collecting.  If  the  camera  is  moving  with  rotational 
component  w  and  translational  component  t  then  we 
can  say  that  for  every  point  in  an  image 

Et  +  V'W-i-y?s-t  =  Q 

z 

where  Z  is  the  distance  to  the  place  in  the  world  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  image  point,  Et  is  the  temporal  bright¬ 
ness  gradient  at  the  image  point,  and  v  and  s  are  some 
moments  of  the  spatial  brightness  gradients  at  the  im¬ 
age  point. 
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Now  suppose  tiiat  we  know  the  motion  of  the  robot 
is  pure  translation  in  the  z  direction,  i.e.  the  robot  has 
a  forward  looking  camera  and  it  is  translating  in  the 
forward  direction.  We  can  simplify  the  above  equation 
and  compute  the  distance  to  a  point  in  time  units  (i.e. 
as  time  to  collision)  with 

xEx  +  yEv 
Et 

where  Ex,  Ey  and  Et  are  the  derivatives  of  image  bright¬ 
ness  in  directions  x  and  y,  and  time  respectively.  If  this 
equation  is  accurate  then  we  can  use  it  to  segment  an 
image  into  obstacles  which  are  in  the  robots  path.  It  de¬ 
livers  range  in  units  of  time  to  collision,  so  it  is  naturally 
calibrated  for  the  robot’s  current  velocity. 

Brooks,  Flynn  and  Connell  have  run  some  experi¬ 
ments  on  sequences  of  images  taken  by  the  mobile  robot 
moving  towards  obstacles  like  oscilloscopes  and  chairs, 
computing  the  above  quantity  at  every  point.  The  im¬ 
ages  were  32  X  32  pixels;  sufficient  resolution  for  local 
obstacle  avoidance.  The  results  come  out  looking  like 
noise.  The  assumptions  made  in  the  first  paragraph 
do  not  hold  at  many  points  in  real  images.  However, 
there  is  a  source  of  additional  constraint  which  will  let 
us  prune  out  most  of  those  noisy  values. 

The  above  quantity  is  actually  a  truncated  Taylor 
series  expansion  of 


where  r  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  expansion. 
The  quantity 

-Et/Er 

is  the  velocity  of  optical  flow  way  from  the  focus  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  This  must  always  be  positive,  and  its  x  and 
y  components  must  both  be  away  from  the  FOE.  This 
implies  that  each  of  xEx  and  yEv  should  have  opposite 
signs  to  Et.  We  filter  out  points  in  the  image  for  which 
this  is  not  true.  We  further  throw  away  any  points  which 
suggest  a  collision  sooner  than  the  proximity  sensors 
mounted  on  the  robot  suggest.  The  result  is  a  sparse 
qualitatively  accurate  depth  map,  suitable  for  input  to 
local  obstacle  avoidance  algorithms.  The  total  compu¬ 
tation  takes  less  then  10000  arithmetic  operations. 

The  computation  is  extremely  sensitive  to  noise  in 
Et  and  we  need  to  improve  our  estimation  technique 
for  this  quantity  (so  far  we  have  simply  used  brightness 
difference  between  successive  images).  The  computa¬ 
tions  are  also  sensitive  to  the  image  coordinates  of  the 
assumed  focus  of  expansion.  We  need  to  incorporate 


a  calibration  ntechnique  which  updates  the  estimate  of 
the  FOE.  Ideally  we  will  find  a  technique  that  is  com¬ 
putationally  cheap  enough  to  be  used  on  every  series  of 
images  in  real  time. 
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ABSTRACT 

Image  Understanding  research  at  the  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  encompasses  a  range  of  researcit,  most  of  whicli  is 
directed  towards  the  integation  of  a  diverse  set  of  processes  to 
achieve  a  general  real-time  knowledge-based  interpretation  sys¬ 
tem.  In  particular  we  are  concentrating  on  integrating  projects 
involving  object  identification  in  static  images,  depth  recov¬ 
ery  from  motion  analysis,  a  real-time  parallel  architecture,  and 
mobile  vehicle  navigation.  This  system  will  be  applied  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  task  domains  of  natural  scenes  including  road  scenes  and 
aerial  images,  and  will  also  be  used  to  control  a  mobile  robot 
moving  through  both  known  and  unknown  outdoor  domains. 

This  summary  documents  several  areas  of  research  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  that  are  entirely  or  partially  sup¬ 
ported  under  the  DARPA  image  understanding  program.  The 
work,  much  of  which  is  documented  in  papers  in  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  is  divided  into  several  areas: 

1.  Knowledge-Based  Vision 

2.  Perceptual  Organization  (intermediate  processing) 

3.  3D  Models,  Matching,  and  Surface  Recovery 

4.  Mobile  Robot  Navigation 

5.  Image  Understanding  Architecture 

6.  Motion  Analysis 

7.  Low-Level  Vision 

1  Knowledge-Based  Vision 

A  central  problem  in  image  understanding  is  the  representation 
and  use  of  all  available  sources  of  domain  knowledge  during 
the  interpretation  process.  Each  of  the  many  different  kinds 
of  knowledge  that  may  be  relevant  during  the  interpretation 
process  imposes  different  kinds  of  constraints  on  the  under¬ 
lying  representation  and  may  lead  to  very  different  kinds  of 
strategies  for  its  effective  use.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
we  have  developed  the  notion  of  a  ‘schema’  as  the  basic  unit 
of  knowledge  representation  in  the  VISIONS  system.  Within 
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the  schema  system  image  interpretation  is  the  process  of  in¬ 
stantiating  a  subset  of  schemas  to  build  a  description  of  the 
three-dimensional  scene  which  gave  rise  to  the  image.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  represented  in  an  abstraction  hierarchy  of  schema  nodes 
by  part/subpart  descriptions,  class/subclass  descriptions,  and 
expected  relationships  between  schemas;  the  resultant  hierar¬ 
chical  graph  constitutes  the  VISIONS  knowledge  network.  This 
work  has  evolved  for  a  long  period  of  time,  with  recent  work 
documented  in  [19,23,45). 

Each  schema  node  may  be  viewed  as  a  ‘packet’  of  informa¬ 
tion  related  to  the  object  being  described,  including  properties 
and  relations  of  extracted  image  events  as  well  as  control  in¬ 
formation  expressed  in  the  form  of  interpretation  strategies. 
One  or  more  of  these  strategies  are  executed  when  a  schema 
is  instantiated  (i.e.  when  a  copy  is  activated),  to  process  a 
specific  area  of  the  image.  Schema  activation  may  be  either 
bottom-up,  where  image  descriptions  imply  the  potential  rele¬ 
vance  of  a  schema,  or  top-down  as  the  result  of  the  context  of 
a  partial  interpretation  written  on  a  blackbord  communication 
structure  by  other  schemas.  Many  schemas  may  be  active  at 
any  one  time,  and  the  interpretation  strategies  provide  control 
over  the  parallel  interpretation  processes  and  make  use  of  a  set 
of  object-independent  processes  called  knowledge  sources.  In 
our  system  schemas  communicate  indirectly  by  posting  object 
hypotheses  on  the  blackboard. 

The  system  is  organized  around  three  levels  of  data  repre¬ 
sentation  and  types  of  processing.  At  the  low-level,  the  repre¬ 
sentations  are  in  the  form  of  numerical  arrays  of  sensory  data 
with  processes  for  extracting  the  image  events  that  will  form 
the  intermediate  representation.  At  the  intermediate  level,  the 
representation  is  composed  of  symbolic  tokens  representing  re¬ 
gions,  lines,  surfaces  and  the  attributes  of  these  primitive  ele¬ 
ments  (which  might  include  local  motion  and  depth  informa¬ 
tion).  The  intermediate  representation  is  stored  in  a  data  base 
called  the  intermediate  symbolic  representation  (ISR)  which 
supports  grouping  (perceptual  organization)  and  information 
fusion  processes  that  are  employed  to  develop  aggregations  of 
existing  tokens  to  form  new  tokens.  At  the  high  level,  the  rep¬ 
resentation  is  a  set  of  object  hypotheses  and  active  schema  in¬ 
stances  which  control  the  intermediate  and  low-level  processes. 
Control  initially  proceeds  in  a  data-directed  manner  and  later 
is  significantly  top-down  in  a  knowledge-directed  manner. 

Based  on  our  experience  with  an  initial  implementation  of 
the  schema  system  and  a  set  of  experiments  designed  to  inter¬ 
pret  reasonably  complex  house  scenes  [23,24,45],  a  new  schema 
system  and  support  environment  has  been  designed  and  par¬ 
tially  implemented  (19).  Two  new  tools,  the  Intermediate  Sym¬ 
bolic  Representation  and  the  Schema  Shell,  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  are  currently  being  tested  and  extended  using  the 
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interpretation  of  road  scenes  as  a  second  experimental  task  do¬ 
main.  A  third  experimental  domain  of  aerial  image  analysis  for 
cartography  applications  is  planned  for  the  near  future. 

The  input  to  high-level  vision  processes  is  intermediate-level 
data,  which  is  the  output  from  low-level  processes  such  as  line 
extraction  and  region  segmentation,  and  of  intermediate-level 
processes  of  grouping  and  selection.  In  our  environment,  inter¬ 
mediate  level  image  descriptions  are  stored  in  the  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Symbolic  Representation,  (or  ISR).  The  ISR  is  a  database 
which  has  been  custom-built  for  the  efficient  storage,  manipu¬ 
lation,  and  retrieval  of  abstract  image  data.  The  fundamental 
unit  of  representation  is  the  token,  each  of  which  has  a  unique 
name,  and  a  list  of  feature  slots.  The  ISR  can  be  used  to  store 
anything  that  can  be  fully  characterised  by  a  list  of  features  and 
values;  some  of  the  image  events  currently  stored  include  region 
segments,  extracted  edge  lines,  areas  of  homogenous  texture, 
rectilinear  line  groups,  and  region-line  relations.  The  benefits 
which  result  from  imposing  a  uniform  representation  and  user 
interface  on  all  intermediate  level  tokens  are  enormous.  It  now 
becomes  natural  to  think  in  terms  of  multistage  and  hierar¬ 
chical  grouping  processes  which  take  in  tokens  at  one  level  of 
abstraction  and  produce  tokens  at  the  next  higher  level  (39). 
It  also  becomes  more  tractable  to  compare  different  types  of 
tokens,  which  is  necessary,  for  example,  when  relating  edge 
lines  to  the  regions  they  intersect  [6|.  Of  course,  the  sharing 
of  results  and  the  elimination  of  data  reformatting  routines  are 
obvious  advantages. 

At  the  highest  level,  tokens  are  partitioned  according  to  the 
image  they  were  extracted  from.  There  is  also  an  intermediate 
level  of  partitioning  called  the  tokenset.  Each  feature  associated 
with  the  tokens  in  a  tokenset  has  a  name,  a  value  slot,  a  data 
type,  and  a  computation  function.  Since  most  tokens  have  a 
physical  realization  in  an  image,  a  special  bitplane  data  type 
is  provided  for  representing  the  subset  of  image  pixels  which 
are  associated  with  a  token.  Operators  exist  for  taking  the 
intersection,  union,  and  difference  of  token  bitplanes. 

The  ISR  supports  efficient  access  functions  to  tokens  and 
sets  of  tokens;  some  of  these  access  functions  are  associative  in 
nature  in  that  tokens  may  be  accessed  by  means  of  constraints 
on  feature  values.  In  addition,  the  features  may  be  precom¬ 
puted  or  computed  on  a  demand  basis  when  the  token/feature 
slot  is  accessed.  The  ISR  allows  a  schema  to  create  a  token 
during  an  interpretation,  create  its  bitplane  either  from  scratch 
or  as  some  combination  of  token  bitplanes,  and  access  its  fea¬ 
tures,  at  which  time  new  feature  values  will  be  automatically 
calculated  for  the  new  token.  Thus,  it  is  possible  for  schemas 
to  dynamically  “correct”  misleading  segmentations  based  on 
combinations  of  top-down  knowledge. 

The  Schema  Shell  is  an  environment  tool  that  supports  the 
development  of  large  systems  of  schemas.  Each  schema  con¬ 
tains  knowledge  about  recognizing  a  class  of  objects.  It  has 
data  declarations  for  collecting  relevant  information,  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  determining  whether,  when  and  how  to  ascertain  that 
information.  Parameterized  instances  of  schemas  are  then  in¬ 
voked  to  interpret  an  image.  The  Schema  Shell  provides  mech¬ 
anisms  for  building  schemas  and  simulate  a  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment  (until  parallel  hardware  arrives)  in  which  an  arbitrary 
number  of  schema  instances  may  run  concurrently.  Schema 
instances  communicate  through  a  central  blackboard.  At  any 
point  during  its  processing  a  schema  strategy  may  write  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  message  to  the  blackboard.  Every  other  schema  is  then 
free  to  read,  erase  or  modify  that  message.  This  provides  for 


a  single,  uniform  communication  mechanism  between  schemas 
which  can  also  be  easily  implemented  on  a  variety  of  distributed 
architectures. 

Bottt>m-up  activation  of  schemas  can  be  accomplished  by 
forming  initial  object  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  attributes  of 
the  initial  image  description  expressed  in  terms  of  lines  and  re¬ 
gions.  Previously  we  have  reported  on  rule-based  approaches 
to  initial  hypothesis  generation  [6, 24)  which  used  a  heuristic 
approach  to  forming  constraints  (rules)  based  on  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  Bayesian  approach  tc  maximum  likelihood  decisions  over 
feature  distributions.  Recently,  Lehrer  and  Reynolds  |33)  have 
extended  the  work  and  have  developed  a  new  object  hypothe¬ 
sis  system  based  on  the  Shafer-Dempster  (17,40)  theory  of  ev¬ 
idence.  Their  approach  provides  a  more  formal  and  theoret¬ 
ical  foundation  for  the  definition  and  interpretation  of  world 
knowledge.  Object  specific  knowledge  is  defined  automatically 
using  statistical  information  obtained  from  a  set  of  training  ob¬ 
ject  instances  and  a  computationally  efficient  approach  to  the 
Dempster-Shafer  theory  of  evidence  is  used  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  and  combination  of  evidence  from  multiple  sources. 

In  this  approach,  the  relationship  between  an  object  and 
its  attributes  is  captured  in  a  “plausibility”  function.  When 
applied  to  the  primitive  tokens  (e.g.  regions)  the  plausibility 
functions  return  evidence  for  or  against  an  object  hypothesis. 
The  evidence  from  multiple  plausibility  functions  is  combined 
using  an  efficient  computational  algorithm  to  produce  the  fi¬ 
nal  hypothesis.  A  large  scale  experiment  is  being  planned  for 
comparing  and  evaluating  the  results  of  the  two  systems. 

2  Perceptual  Organization  (Intermediate 
Processing) 

We  are  initially  viewing  the  task  of  perceptual  organization 
and  grouping  as  the  extraction  of  relevant  structure  from  over¬ 
fragmented  and  incomplete  descriptions  and  the  construction 
of  more  abstract  descriptions  from  less  abstract  ones.  By  this 
we  mean  algorithms  which  have  as  input  the  tokens  produced 
by  the  low-level  system  and  other  grouping  operations  (region, 
lines,  flow  fields,...)  and  have  as  output  more  complex  to¬ 
kens  generated  by  grouping  strategies  based  on  the  relatione 
between  the  tokens.  The  goal  of  this  type  of  ‘intermediate’ 
level  processing  is  the  reduction  of  the  substantial  representa¬ 
tional  gap  which  exists  between  the  low  level  image  descriptors 
and  the  primitives  with  which  the  high  level  semantic  descrip¬ 
tions  are  constructed.  The  process  of  abstraction  thus  involves 
the  search  for  events  which  can  be  more  concisely  described  as 
a  unit  and  which  results  in  a  description  which  may  be  more 
relevant  to  the  evolving  semantic  interpretation. 

Over  the  past  two  years  some  progress  has  been  made  in  de¬ 
veloping  grouping  algorithms  at  the  intermediate  level  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  intermediate  symbolic  representation,  described 
briefly  earlier,  has  been  developed  as  the  supporting  representa¬ 
tion  for  this  work  and  several  algorithms  developed  previously 
havo  been  cast  within  this  framework.  A  number  of  the  local 
strategies  for  using  the  rank-ordered  object  hypotheses  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  rule-structured  initial  object  hypothesis  system 
(24)  can  be  viewed  as  grouping  strategies.  The  extensions  to 
this  system  developed  by  Belknap  [5j,  which  fuses  information 
across  multiple  token  types  by  means  of  relations  expressed  as 
rules,  is  also  a  form  of  grouping  and  has  successfully  gener¬ 
ated  object  hypotheses  from  a  combination  of  geometric  and 
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spectral  features.  Boldt  [11)  has  developed  a  scale-sensitive  hi¬ 
erarchical  algorithm  for  grouping  collinear  line  segments  into 
progressively  longer  segments  on  the  basis  of  geometric  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  hypothesized  group  as  well  as  the  similarity  of  image 
features  along  both  sides  of  the  component  ines.  A  summary  of 
these  algorithms  and  a  more  comprehensive  discussion  of  their 
relationship  to  perceptual  organization  and  grouping  may  be 
found  in  [23]. 

As  a  result  of  these  preliminary  studies  related  to  group¬ 
ing,  we  [39,11]  are  developing  a  computational  framework  for 
geometric  grouping  aud  other  organizational  algorithms  which 
addresses  a  set  of  overlapping  issues.  Clearly  one  must  con¬ 
sider  the  extraction  and  representation  of  primitive  tokens,  the 
features  of  these  tokens,  and  important  relations  between  the 
tokens.  In  the  case  of  geometric  grouping  algorithms  this  would 
include  the  extraction  of  lines  and  geometric  relations  such  as 
co-linearity,  parallelness,  relative  angle,  and  spatial  proximity 
derived  from  the  Gestalt  Laws  of  perceptual  organization.  One 
must  also  provide  the  means  for  expressing  domain  constraints 
in  terms  of  these  relations;  i.e.  grouping  strategies  must  be 
defined  and  invoked  based  on  knowledge  of  the  domain  and 
the  current  state  of  the  system.  Finally  the  system  must  deal 
explicitly  with  the  problem  of  search,  and  its  relation  to  the 
objects  in  the  domain  which  are  to  be  hypothesised  and  identi¬ 
fied.  In  general  each  step  of  any  grouping  strategy  must  apply 
constraints  which  either  significantly  reduce  the  search  space 
and/or  add  important  information  to  the  descriptive  power  of 
the  system. 

A  number  of  algorithms  are  being  developed  at  UMASS 
which  satisfy  these  requirements  and  a  computational  frame¬ 
work  has  been  proposed  for  confronting  the  issues  described 
above.  We  view  the  grouping  and  search  processes  as  part  of 
a  four-stage  iterative  grouping  and  extraction  strategy  which 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  Primitive  Structure  Generation:  These  processes  provide 
the  primitives  (regions,  lines,  possibly  surfaces,  and  in 
general,  tokens)  which  are  the  input  to  the  grouping  and 
hypothesis  generation  process  described  next. 

•  Linked  Structure  Generation:  This  step  applies  very  gen¬ 
eral  geometric  constraints  to  obtain  graphs  within  which 
search  processes  can  be  applied  to  identify  specific  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest.  For  example  rectilinear  structures  which 
would  contain  rectangles  or  other  simple  geometric  struc¬ 
tures.  This  is  essential  for  generating  search  spaces  of 
reasonable  size. 

•  Subgraph  Extraction:  This  step  involves  the  extraction 
of  specific  structures  “one  step  up”  the  abstraction  hi¬ 
erarchy,  and  uses  the  linked  structures  to  constrain  the 

search. 

•  Replacement  and  Iteration:  Having  extracted  more  ab¬ 
stract  tokens,  these  can  now  play  the  role  of  primitives  in 
another  pass  of  grouping  and  extraction. 

In  [11,12]  this  strategy  has  been  applied  with  striking  re¬ 
sults  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  straight  lines.  In  [39]  this 
strategy  is  being  applied  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  rec.tilinar 
structures.  In  unpublished  work  Lance  Williams  is  developing 
an  algorithm  for  using  a  flow  field  generated  from  a  motion 
sequence  of  images,  to  assist  in  the  straight  line  extraction  and 
temporal  grouping  process  with  excellent  preliminary  results. 


While  many  of  the  grouping  algorithms  discussed  above  are 
designed  to  be  applied  uniformly  across  an  image,  many  of  them 
are  computationally  intensive.  In  addition,  it  often  does  not 
make  sense  to  apply  them  in  a  uniform  fashion  because  they 
may  not  be  applicable  to  all  portions  of  the  image.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  rectilinear  grouping  algorithm  (39)  probably  should 
not  be  applied  in  heavily  textured  areas.  Consequently,  we  are 
examining  strategies  in  which  the  algorithms  are  applied  se¬ 
lectively  to  those  areas  of  the  image  for  which  they  are  most 
suited.  Kohl  [29]  has  been  developing  a  schema-based  system 
called  GOLDIE  for  intelligently  controlling  the  application  of 
parametrized  low-  and  intermediate-level  processes  on  the  basis 
of  goals  and  constraints  generated  by  the  high-level  interpre¬ 
tation  system.  Initially,  GOLDIE  (for  Goal-Directed  Interme¬ 
diate  Level  Executive)  was  formulated  as  a  goal-oriented  re¬ 
segmentation  system  which  allowed  top-down  control  over  the 
low-klevel  segmentalin  processes  and  this  remains  an  impor¬ 
tant  kaspect  of  its  function.  However,  it  also  has  become  clear 
that  top-down  control  of  the  intermediate-level  grouping  pro¬ 
cesses  is  required;  consequently  GOLDIE  has  been  extended  to 
include  these  processes  in  its  repertoire.  Both  the  Boldt  line 
grouping  algorithm  and  a  rule-based  region  merging  algorithm 
are  incorporated  into  it  and  we  are  examining  further  exten¬ 
sions.  GOLDIE  responds  to  requests  from  the  interpretation 
processes  through  the  goal  structure  by  translating  the  goals 
into  appropriate  low-  and  intr  rmediate-level  process  specifica¬ 
tions  and  then  executing  the  process.  The  constraints  imposed 
on  the  output  of  the  process  b_  quite  general;  if  the  result¬ 
ing  structure  does  not  satisfy  the  request,  the  system  attempts 
to  generate  other  strategies,  using  whatever  contextual  and  se¬ 
mantic  knowledge  is  availrble,  in  order  to  meet  the  constraints. 

3  3D  Models,  Matching  and  Surface  Re¬ 
covery 

There  have  been  two  recent  research  efforts  in  our  group  di¬ 
rected  towards  3D  object  recognition  and  surface  recovery.  Two- 
dimensional  images  provide  us  with  cues  to  the  three-dimensional 
structure  of  objects  which  can  be  used  for  recognition  or  de¬ 
scription.  Wc  are  exploring  a  methodology  of  generic  (charac¬ 
teristic)  views  for  model-based  recognition.  The  primary  fea¬ 
ture  which  characterizes  each  of  the  generic  views  is  the  binary 
relationships  between  pairs  of  lines  which  are  visible  in  the 
same  view.  For  the  problem  of  reconstructing  surfaces  we  have 
adopted  an  approach  of  constructing  the  envelope  of  the  object 
from  changes  of  the  contours  under  planar  motion  of  the  cam¬ 
era.  What  these  two  approaches  have  in  common  is  that  they 
both  use  geometric  knowledge  about  contours.  Our  efforts  are 
presented  in  abit  more  detail  below. 

Often  small  changes  in  the  viewpoint  will  only  produce 
small  changes  in  the  appearance  of  an  object.  If  we  mea- 
bure  the  visibility  of  features,  (e.g.  whether  or  not  an  edge 
or  vertex  is  visible),  they  will  be  stable  over  a  wide  range  of 
viewpoints.  Such  a  set  of  viewpoints  of  ar  object  is  called 
a  generic  view.  The  model  of  an  object  consists  of  ali  of  its 
generic  views.  The  classification  of  the  types  of  features  and 
transitions  for  smooth  surfaces  has  been  analyzed  |15,26,28] 
and  we  have  extended  these  results  to  piecewise  smooth  sur¬ 
faces  [16].  Piecewise  smooth  surfaces  are  made  up  of  patches 
of  smooth  surfaces  which  meet  at  creases.  This  type  of  surface 
subsumes  both  polyhedra  and  smooth  surfaces.  If  the  pieces 
are  planar,  then  the  surface  one  gets  is  polyhedral.  If  there  are 
no  creases,  then  the  surface  is  smooth. 
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Using  this  approach  Kitchen  and  Burns  are  constructing  a 
3D  modelbase  of  objects,  which  will  be  analysed  in  order  to 
make  predictions  about  the  visual  configurations  that  views  of 
the  objects  will  give  rise  to  in  an  image.  These  predictions 
are  being  organized  into  a  hierarchical  structure  with  explicit 
sharing  of  predictions  common  to  multiple  views.  At  recogni¬ 
tion  time,  extracted  image  features  are  to  be  matched  against 
this  hierarchy  in  order  to  quickly  establish  what  view  of  what 
object  is  seen,  even  if  there  are  many  possible  objects  in  the 
modelbase.  Once  the  view  is  known  and  the  correspondence 
determined  between  image  features  and  3D  object  parts,  it  is 
possible  to  solve  numerically  for  the  object’s  pose  parameters, 
using  general  methods  or  view-specific  methods  where  advan¬ 
tageous  [25,36,37]. 

We  are  proceeding  with  an  implementation  and  analysis  of 
this  approach  as  applied  to  recognizing  rigid  polyhedra.  Cur¬ 
rently  a  system  for  modelling  polygonal  prisms  has  been  imple¬ 
mented,  along  with  a  graphics  interface  as  a  tool  for  exploring 
the  geometry  of  predictions.  More  important,  we  have  an  initial 
system  implemented  for  making  predictions  about,  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  these  prisms  and  organizing  them  into  a  hierarchy  for 
recognition  purposes.  Work  is  also  in  progress  on  robust  and  ef¬ 
ficient  techniques  for  solving  for  object  pose  which  are  tailored 
for  specific  classes  of  views. 

In  a  separate  effort,  Giblin  and  Weiss  have  mathemati¬ 
cally  analyzed  the  reconstruction  of  surfaces  from  profiles  and 
have  derived  an  algorithm  to  implement  it.  Information  can 
be  derived  about  the  shape  of  an  object  from  a  single  profile, 
and  with  multiple  views  the  shape  can  often  he  determined 
uniquely.  Based  on  this  analysis  they  have  found  an  algorithm 
which  can  be  used  to  produce  a  depth  map  of  the  surface. 
However,  for  some  applications  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  depth  map  at  all  (for  example  in  recognition  problems), 
and  thus  they  have  also  provided  an  algorithm  which  computes 
Gauss  and  mean  curvatures  without  first  computing  the  depth 
map.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Gauss  and  mean  curvatures 
have  been  used  by  other  researchers  to  segment  surfaces  into 
patches  which  are  convex,  concave,  hyperbolic,  parabolic,  or 
planar  [7,13]. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  to  be  solved  is  how  to  combine 
profiles  from  multiple  views.  In  general,  there  is  no  way  to 
identify  a  point  on  one  profile  with  corresponding  points  on  a 
profile  from  a  different  view,  since  for  smooth  surfaces  they  will 
not  have  any  points  in  common.  In  fact,  most  stereo  algorithms 
which  are  based  on  correspondence  find  the  most  similar  point 
and  assume  it  is  the  same.  However,  if  the  camera  motion  is 
known,  then  there  is  a  method  to  identify  points  on  two  dif¬ 
ferent  profiles.  In  our  work,  the  camera  has  been  restricted  to 
planar  motion,  so  that  planes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  motion 
induce  a  correspondence  between  the  profiles.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  possible  for  the  profile  to  change  qualitatively  from  one  view 
to  the  next,  and  in  order  to  understand  this,  the  analogous 
problem  for  a  curve  in  the  plane  has  been  analyzed.  These 
view  transitions  create  ambiguities  in  the  reconstruction  pro¬ 
cess.  The  criterion  used  to  resolve  this  ambiguity  is  that  the 
most  likely  solution  is  the  one  which  minimizes  the  change  in 
depth  between  adjacent  views. 

The  mathematical  approach  to  this  problem  is  that  a  smooth 
surface  without  inflection  points  is  the  envelope  of  all  of  its  tan¬ 
gent  planes.  However,  there  are  two  problems  with  this:  how  to 
compute  the  envelope  of  a  family  of  planes  and  k>w  to  handle 


inflection  points.  With  the  assumption  of  planar  camera  mo¬ 
tion,  the  envelope  of  planes  problem  has  been  reduced  to  that 
of  computing  the  envelope  of  a  family  of  lines  in  a  plane,  which 
Giblin  and  Weiss  were  able  to  solve.  The  algorithm  has  been 
applied  experimentally  to  synthetic,  noise-free  data  to  recon¬ 
struct  curves  from  their  profiles  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
Future  experiments  for  computing  both  a  dense  depth  map  and 
Gauss  and  mean  curvatures  will  employ  real  data  . 

4  Mobile  Robot  Navigation 

Vision-based  mobile  robot  navigation  is  a  relatively  recent  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  VISIONS  research  group  at  UMass.  We  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  mobile  robot  that  will  enable  us  to  develop  a  testbed 
for  many  of  the  vision  algorithms  we  have  and  continue  to  de¬ 
velop.  The  robot  is  to  be  operated  both  indoors  and  out,  pro¬ 
viding  a  wide  variety  of  scenes  for  analysis. 

The  UMass  Autonomous  Robot  Architecture  (AuRA)  is  be¬ 
ing  developed  to  support  this  research  effort.  It  incorporates 
both  global  and  reflexive  schema-based  path  planning  strate¬ 
gies  and  utilizes  a  priori  knowledge  stored  in  long-term  memory, 
when  available,  to  assist  the  vehicle’s  attainment  of  its  naviga¬ 
tional  goals. 

The  chief  navigational  issues  addressed  include  path  follow¬ 
ing,  landmark  recognition  for  vehicle  localization  and  obstacle 
avoidance.  A  new  fast  line  finding  algorithm  is  being  used  for 
hall  and  sidewalk  navigation  and  will  also  be  used  for  localiza¬ 
tion  purposes.  A  depth-from-motion  algorithm  developed  by 
Bharwani,  Hanson  and  Riseman  [8]  is  nearly  completed  and 
will  be  used  initially  for  obstacle  avoidance.  It  can  also  provide 
information  for  landmark  identification  when  coupled  with  top- 
down  knowledge  of  expected  landmark  locations.  A  new  fast 
region  segmentation  algorithm  has  found  potential  application 
in  both  path  following  and  vehicle  localization.  A  description 
of  all  these  algorithms  and  their  use  within  AuRA  can  be  found 
in  [4]  included  in  these  proceedings. 

Path  planning  is  handled  at  two  levels.  First,  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  a  global  path  is  conducted  based  on  information  stored 
in  long-term  memory  in  the  form  of  a  meadow-map.  An  A* 
search  algorithm  capable  of  dealing  with  the  multiple  terrain 
types  found  in  the  map  is  used  to  determine  the  initial  route. 
Then  information  contained  within  the  map  is  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  appropriate  motor  behaviors  (motor  schemas)  to  enable 
the  robpt  to  attain  its  navigational  goals.  Multiple  concur¬ 
rent  processes,  developed  only  in  simulation  thus  far,  provide 
the  velocity  vectors  that  constrain  the  robot’s  motion.  Motor 
schemas  afford  a  relatively  straightforward  mechanism,  using 
a  potential  field  methodology,  for  the  combination  of  the  out¬ 
puts  of  individual  motor  tasks.  These  can  readily  reflect  the 
uncertainty  of  the  perceived  environmental  objects. 

Our  Gould  system’s  pipeline  parallel  processing  capabilities 
is  currently  being  used  for  rapid  application  of  look-up  tables 
in  both  the  line  finding  and  region  extraction  algorithms.  The 
acquisition  of  parallel  hardware,  a  sequent  multiprocessor,  will 
decrease  the  processing  time  required  for  both  vision  and  motor 
tasks  is  expected  to  enhance  the  real-time  capabilities  of  the 
mobile  robot  project.  When  the  UMass  Image  Understanding 
Architecture  [43]  is  complete,  much  of  the  VISIONS  system  can 
be  migrated  directly  into  AuRA  for  real-time  visual  perception. 

The  successes  in  actual  robot  experimentation  to  date  are 
modest.  Successful  navigation  of  both  an  outdoor  sidewalk 
and  an  indoor  hall  using  the  line-finding  algorithm  has  been 
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achieved.  The  algorithm  is  quite  robust  working  with  (un¬ 
changing)  environments  in  the  presence  of  significant  path  edge 
discontinuities  (doorways,  vehicle  tracks,  clutter  etc.).  Obsta¬ 
cle  avoidance  on  vehicle  runs  has  been  handled  using  ultrasonic 
data  thus  far.  Dead-reckoning  information  is  used  minimally 
in  our  system  as  our  goal  is  to  serve  as  a  testbed  for  vision 
algorithms. 

Short-term  goals  include  the  finalization  of  the  depth-from- 
motion  algorithm  in  a  form  that  is  useful  for  obstacle  avoid¬ 
ance  applications.  This  algorithm  is  in  the  process  of  being 
transferred  to  the  Carnegie-Mellon  University  vehicle  naviga¬ 
tion  prospect  (see  Motion  analysis  section  of  this  paper).  Our 
vehicle  should  be  able  to  navigate  cluttered  hallways  and  side¬ 
walks  solely  using  visual  data.  Installation  of  a  recently  ac¬ 
quired  UHF  transmitter  link  should  be  completed  soon,  al¬ 
lowing  the  vehicle  a  greater  range  than  it  currently  has  in  its 
tethered  form. 

A  hierarchical  planning  system  consisting  of  a  mission  plan¬ 
ner,  navigator  and  pilot  is  being  constructed  to  handle  the  task 
of  path  planning  in  both  indoor  and  outdoor  environments. 
Terrain  features  are  taken  into  account  in  the  determination  of 
the  best  path  for  the  mobile  vehicle.  The  representations  used 
will  include  a  partial  internal  model  of  the  environment.  This 
enables  the  navigator  to  take  advantage  of  a  priori  knowledge  of 
the  world  while  the  pilot  handles  unanticipated  and  unmodeled 
obstacles  as  required. 

Different  path  optimization  strategies  can  be  used  based 
upon  the  mission’s  needs.  Whether  the  safest  path,  shortest 
path,  or  some  other  metric  constitutes  the  best  path  will  de¬ 
pend  on  several  factors.  These  would  include  the  nature  of 
the  mission,  the  terrain  to  be  traversed,  temporal  constraints, 
energy  levels,  positional  uncertainty,  etc.  Ry  modeling  the 
free  space  of  the  vehicle’s  world  expressly  and  tying  relevant 
symholic  information  to  these  ” meadows”,  multiple  factors  are 
available  for  path-planning  heuristics. 

Possibly  conflicting  sensory  input  will  have  to  be  reconciled 
using  “short-term  memory”  representations.  The  meadow  map 
used  for  navigation  will  provide  regions  for  instantiation  based 
upon  the  robot’s  current  position.  Information  from  vision, 
ultrasonic  sensors  and  positional  sensors  will  be  stored  in  this 
representation  with  associated  certainty  factors  that  will  be 
altered  based  upon  concurring  or  contradictory  sensor  input. 
This  architecture  will  be  sufficiently  open-ended  to  allow  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  additional  sensor  modalities  (e.g.  laser  rangefinder, 
inertial  guidance)  as  they  become  available. 

Spatial  and  rotational  uncertainty  regarding  the  vehicle’s 
position  and  orientation  will  be  expressly  modeled.  The  result¬ 
ing  spatial  error  map  will  be  used  to  guide  visual  interpretation, 
windowing  the  image  to  reduce  the  time  required  for  sensory 
processing.  The  sensory  interpretations  then  will  be  used  to 
reshape  and  reduce  the  spatial  uncertainty  map.  The  feedback 
provided  by  the  sensors  thus  restricts  the  possible  positions  and 
orientations  of  the  vehicle,  while  the  probable  location  of  the 
vehicle  is  used  to  guide  sensory  processing. 

Homeostatic  control  (maintenance  of  the  robot’s  own  in¬ 
ternal  environment)  is  another  research  area.  When  mobile 
vehicles  become  capable  of  entering  hazardous  environments 
and  covering  longer  distances  without  human  monitoring,  the 
status  of  the  robot’s  energy  levels,  temperature,  and  other  rel¬ 
evant  variables  can  and  should  significantly  affect  planning  and 
action.  Through  the  use  of  internal  sensors  (in  contrast  to  en¬ 
vironmental  sensors),  surveillance  of  the  internal  state  of  the 
robot  can  be  maintained.  The  information  can  then  be  used  as 


necessary  to  change  parameters  for  motor  power  consumption, 
heat  production,  etc.,  as  well  as  provide  data  to  the  planner  for 
decision  making.  Any  vehicle  purported  to  be  “autonomous" 
must  address  this  issue. 

Many  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  mobile  vehicle  research 
can  be  seen  as  complementary  to  those  of  other  areas  in  our 
vision  and  robotics  groups.  The  use  of  perceptual  and  motor 
schemas  in  the  proposed  vehicle  architecture  exploits  many  of 
the  concepts  used  in  both  the  VISIONS  scene  interpretation 
group  and  the  work  being  done  for  the  Laboratory  for  Percep¬ 
tual  Robotic’s  distributed  programming  environment.  Multi¬ 
sensor  integration,  certainly  crucial  for  the  vehicle’s  domain, 
will  only  benefit  from  the  work  being  done  on  the  integration 
of  vision,  touch  and  force  sensing. 

5  Image  Understanding  Architecture  (IUA) 

UMass  is  designing  and  constructing  a  highly  parallel  architec¬ 
ture  for  computer  vision  with  the  goal  of  achieving  real-time 
processing  rates  for  a  knowledge-based  system  approach  to  low, 
intermediate  and  high  level  image  interpretation  tasks.  The 
project  involves  a  joint  design  and  implementation  effort  with 
the  Hughes  Research  Laboratory.  Our  Image  Understanding 
Architecture  consists  of  three  tightly  coupled  layers  that  cor¬ 
respond  to  three  levels  of  abstraction.  These  layers  are  the 
Content  Addressable  Array  Parallel  Processor  (CAAPP)  for 
low-level  processing  which  is  a  mesh  connected  array,  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  Communication  as  Associate  Processor  (ICAP)  for 
intermediate  vision,  and  the  Symbolic  Processing  Array  (SPA) 
for  high-level  processing.  Attached  to  the  SPA  is  a  host  pro¬ 
cessor. 

As  we  have  previously  argued  (34,43),  an  effective  compu¬ 
tational  environment  for  image  understanding  requires  tight 
coupling  between  the  portions  of  the  processor  responsible  for 
low-,  intermediate-,  and  high-level  processing  (23,43,34).  In  the 
IUA,  the  requirements  of  high-speed,  fine-grained  bi-directional 
communication  and  control  is  achieved  using  associative  pro¬ 
cessing  techniques  to  implement  three  very  general  process- 
ing/communcation  capabilities: 

1.  Global  Broadcast/Local  Compare 

2.  Some/None  Response 

3.  Count  Responders 

The  CAAPP  is  512  x  512  square  grid  array  of  1-bit  se¬ 
rial  processors  intended  to  perform  low-level  image  processing 
tasks.  The  intermediate  level  is  implemented  by  the  Interme¬ 
diate  and  Communications  Associative  Processor  (ICAP).  The 
ICAP  is  also  a  square  grid  associative  array,  of  more  power¬ 
ful  processing  elements;  the  ICAP  is  a  64  by  64  array  of  16- 
bit  processors.  Each  ICAP  cell  is  associated  with  an  8  by  8 
tile  of  CAAPP  cells,  to  which  it  has  access.  The  SPA  proces¬ 
sors  are  powerful,  general  purpose  microprocessors  intended  for 
performing  high-lpvel  symbolic  operations,  and  for  controlling 
sub-array  processing  in  the  ICAP  and  CAAPP  arrays.  To  the 
SPA,  the  lower  levels  appear  as  an  intelligent  database  that  is 
part  of  a  shared  global  memory. 
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5.1  Associative  Processing 

Associative  processing  is  a  technique  whereby  the  processors 
of  the  array  have  the  ability  to  compare  sets  of  data  broadcast 
from  a  central  controller  to  their  own  local  data.  They  can  then 
conditionally  process  both  local  data  and  broadcast  data  based 
on  the  results  of  those  tests.  Associative  processing  can  best 
be  understood  by  example,  here  a  single  controller  (a  teacher) 
interacting  with  an  associative  array  (a  class  of  students)  [20j. 

If  the  teacher  needs  to  know  if  any  student  in  a  class  has  a  copy 
of  a  particular  book  the  teacher  can  simply  state,  “If  you  have 
the  book,  raise  your  hand.”  The  students  each  make  a  check, 
in  parallel,  and  respond  appropriately.  This  corresponds  to 
a  broadcast  operation  of  a  controller  and  a  local  comparison 
operation  at  each  pixel  in  an  array,  to  check  for  a  particular 
value.  Both  operations  assume  that  the  local  processors  have 
some  “intelligence”  to  perform  the  comparison. 

Query  and  response  is  just  the  first  part  of  associative  pro¬ 
cessing,  representing  a  content  addressable  (“If  your  hand  is 
up,  I’m  talking  to  you.")  scheme.  To  perform  associative  pro¬ 
cessing,  we  must  be  able  to  conditionally  generate  tags  based 
on  the  value  of  data  and  use  those  tags  for  further  processing. 
As  processing  continues  only  sub-sets  of  the  pixels  are  involved 
in  any  particular  operation,  but  those  pixels  are  operated  on 
in  parallel. 

The  ability  to  associate  tags  with  values  is  half  the  battle 
for  high  speed  control.  We  also  need  to  get  responses  back  from 
the  array  quickly.  Forcing  the  teacher  to  sequentially  ask  each 
student  if  they  have  their  hand  up  defeats  the  process.  The 
teacher  can  see  immediately  if  any  of  the  students  have  their 
hands  up,  and  can  quickly  count  how  many  do.  Similarly,  a 
Some-response/No-response  (Some/None)  wire  running  though 
the  pixel  array  allows  the  controller  to  immediately  determine 
properties  about  the  data  in  the  array,  and  therefore  the  state 
of  processing  in  the  array  without  looking  sequentially  at  the 
data  values  themselves. 

Additionally,  fast  hardware  to  perform  a  count  of  the  re¬ 
sponders  allows  the  controller  to  see  summary  information  about 
the  state  of  the  data  in  the  array.  We  can  write  programs  that 
can  conditionally  perform  operations  based  on  the  state  of  the 
computation.  By  using  the  properties  of  the  radix  represen¬ 
tation  of  numeric  values  in  the  array  we  can  use  the  counting 
hardware  to  cum  the  values  in  the  array.  The  ability  to  sum 
values  gives  us  the  power  to  compute  statistical  measures  such 
as  mean  and  variance 

These  examples  of  students  and  pixels  illustrate  the  power 
of  associative  processing.  We  use  associative  processing  as  our 
paradigm  of  communication  in  the  upwards  direction  and  con¬ 
trol  in  the  downwards  direction  between  each  pair  of  levels  in 
the  hierarchy.  We  broadcast  criteria  for  selecting  pixels,  or  re¬ 
gions,  or  symbolic  tokens  for  selective  processing.  In  this  way 
the  higher  levels  of  processing  control  the  lower  levels.  We  test 
and/or  count  the  response  that  comes  after  processing  data  to 
allow  conditional  branching  for  the  next  step  of  processing  in 
a  given  algorithm.  Thus  the  lower  levels  provide  feedback  to 
higher  levels. 

5.2  Current  Status 

At  present  we  are  building  a  l/64th  scale  demonstration  proto¬ 
type  of  the  IUA.  This  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  early  1988 
and  will  include  4096  CAAPP  cells,  64  ICAP  cells,  a  single 
SPA  processor  and  global  controller.  The  entire  prototype  will 
plug  into  a  single-user  workstation  that  will  serve  as  a  host. 


The  prototype  is  being  constructed  in  2  micron  CMOS  tech¬ 
nology  and  will  physically  consist  of  a  16-by-20  inch  mother* 
board  with  83  daughterboards,  80  of  which  the  daughterboards 
are  4  by  2.5  inches  and  the  remaining  three  are  20  by  2.5  inches 
in  size.  Of  the  80  small  daughterboards,  16  are  for  clock  dis¬ 
tribution  and  signal  buffering;  the  other  64  contain  the  ICAP 
and  CAAPP  processors  and  their  memories.  The  three  larger 
daughterboards  provide  the  controller  interface,  feedback  con¬ 
centration,  and  ICAP  communications  network  switching.  The 
motherboard  also  includes  a  dual-ported  frame  buffer  mem¬ 
ory  that  allows  simultaneous  image  input  and  output  at  video 
frame  rate. 

Each  processor  daughterboard  will  contain  a  single  custom 
VLSI  chip,  a  TMS320C25,  256K  bytes  of  static  RAM,  384K 
bytes  of  dual-ported  dynamic  RAM,  and  tri-state  bus  buffers. 
The  single  custom  chip  holds  the  64  CAAPP  processors  with 
their  local  memories,  the  backing  store  controller,  a  refresh 
controller  for  the  dynamic  RAM,  and  arbitration  logic  for  the 
various  devices  that  must  access  the  bus  of  the  associated  ICAP 
processor.  The  custom  VLSI  chip  is  currently  undergoing  fabri¬ 
cation  through  the  MOSIS  facility.  A  first  run  of  the  complete 
custom  chip  is  scheduled  for  Summer  of  1987.  Total  power 
dissipation  for  a  processor  daughterboard  is  estimated  at  ap¬ 
proximately  5  watts. 

Our  software  simulator  is  being  re-written  to  run  on  an 
Odyssey  signal  processing  co-processor  board  in  a  Texas  In¬ 
struments  Explorer.  The  Odyssey  allows  a  direct  emulation  of 
the  ICAP  processor  and  greatly  improves  the  execution  times 
of  CAAPP  simulations  over  our  VAX-based  simulator.  The 
Odyssey  simulator  will  also  permit  us  to  closely  mimic  the  in¬ 
teractions  of  the  three  processing  levels  down  to  the  signal  level. 
The  Odyssey  simulator  will  initially  provide  the  capability  of  a 
single  IUA  daughterboard,  and  will  eventually  be  extended  to 
simulate  one  motherboard. 

A  VAX-based  high-level  emulator  is  also  planned  for  devel¬ 
opment.  Whereas  the  Odyssey  simulator  is  designed  to  allow 
an  assembly  language  level  of  programming,  the  VAX  emula¬ 
tor  will  be  the  vehicle  of  choice  for  researchers  who  wish  to 
get  an  idea  of  how  the  user-level  IUA  environment  will  be¬ 
have.  The  emulator  will  sacrifice  low-level  accuracy  in  favor 
of  greater  speed.  For  example,  the  emulator  will  be  restricted 
to  8,  16  and  32  bit  arithmetic,  thereby  avoiding  the  bit-serial 
methods  that  are  actually  used  in  the  CAAPP  but  are  very 
slow  in  simulation. 

Beyond  simply  testing  our  hardware  design,  our  ultimate 
goal  for  the  prototype  is  to  provide  a  powerful  interim  develop¬ 
ment  environment  for  image  understanding  parallel  processing 
research.  A  simulated  parallel  processor  is  simply  too  slow  to 
permit  any  significant  amount  of  experimentation.  Once  our 
prototype  is  up  and  running,  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
more  in  the  first  ten  seconds  of  execution  time  than  we  have 
been  able  to  do  in  our  previous  five  years  of  simulation. 

Because  having  this  much  processing  power  in  a  box  the 
size  of  a  personal  computer  is  so  attractive,  we  have  designed 
our  prototype  to  be  easily  reproducible  for  a  reasonable  cost. 
It  has  also  been  designed  to  be  easily  adapted  to  different  host 
systems.  We  thus  hope  that  it  will' be  possible  to  construct 
several  copies  of  the  small  scale  system  so  that  it  can  be  avail¬ 
able  to  a  number  of  researchers  prior  to  construction  of  the  full 
scale  machine. 
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6  Motion  Analysis 

Our  research  in  motion  analysis  has  continued  with  a  blend  of 
theoretical  and  experimental  investigations.  There  has  been  a 
concentration  on  the  development  of  techniques  that  will  And 
practical  use  in  mobile  vehicle  navigation.  In  particular,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  transferring  a  motion  algorithm  from  UMas9  to 
CMU  for  recovery  of  depth  under  known  motion;  we  expect  it  to 
be  useful  for  both  obstacle  avoidance  and  landmark  recognition. 
Let  us  now  discuss  some  of  these  efforts  in  somewhat  more 
detail. 

Our  past  motion  research  concentrated  in  •  recovery  of 
sensor  motion  parameters  from  analysis  of  two  images  obtained 
via  a  sensor  in  motion.  This  work  was  reported  in  the  Ph.D. 
dissertation  research  of  Lawton  (31,32]  and  Adiv  [lj.  More 
recently  Pavlin  [38] 'has  evaluated  the  Lawton  algorithm  for 
translational  motion  and  determined  that  the  algorithm  can  be 
applied  effectively  with  analysis  of  only  8  to  16  image  points 
between  frames  if  the  sensor  is  pointed  approximately  in  the 
direction  of  sensor  motion.  In  addition  he  has  speeded  up  the 
algorithm  and  made  it  more  robust  by  improving  the  FOE 
search  algorithm.  This  was  accomplished  by  computing  the 
error  measure  for  the  assumed  FOE  from  a  sparser  sampling 
of  the  visual  Reid  (kor  a  more  restricted  area  if  constraints 
on  the  possible  location  of  the  FOE  is  available).  Then,  a 
smooth  surface  is  At  to  the  error  values  at  those  points  and  the 
computed  minimum  of  this  surface  is  used  to  focus  the  search 
in  the  next  step  of  an  iterative  search  process. 

Bharwani  et  al  [8,9,10]  has  continued  to  develop  an  algo¬ 
rithm  that  will  compute  increasingly  more  accurate  depth  in¬ 
formation  from  a  sequence  of  frames  derived  via  approximately 
known  translational  motion  of  the  sensor.  This  algorithm  is 
intended  to  be  applied  after  FOE  recovery  using  the  Lawton- 
Pavlin  algorithm,  or  when  vehicle  instrumentation  supplies  sen¬ 
sor  motion.  The  algorithm  matches  points  between  frames  up 
to  some  match  resolution,  computes  a  depth  range  for  the  en¬ 
vironmental  point,  and  then  uses  this  information  to  predirt 
a  smaller  search  window  in  future  frames,  which  then  can  be 
searched  with  finer  match  resolution  and  consequently  more 
accurate  depth.  An  important  characteristic  of  this  algorithm 
is  that  the  temporal  depth  reRnement  can  be  applied  at  a  con¬ 
stant  computational  rate  and  therefore  is  well-suited  for  robot 
navigation.  Since  the  last  report  on  this  algorithm,  [10]  it  has 
been  modified  to  include  the  implications  of  Snyder’s  theoreti¬ 
cal  treatment  of  uncertainty  [41]  discussed  below.  Because  the 
FOE  and  an  image  point/feature  in  the  first  frame  actually 
have  an  uncertainty  region  that  is  two  dimensional  (at  a  min¬ 
imum  due  to  digitization  error),  the  search  region  must  also 
be  two-dimensional.  This  modification  has  improved  the  ro¬ 
bustness  of  the  algorithm.  In  addition  the  shape  of  the  error 
surface  [3]  can  be  used  to  dynamically  control  the  resolution 
of  the  depth  refinement  process  to  experimentally  measurable 
limits. 

The  two  algorithms,  FOE  recovery  and  temporal  depth  re¬ 
finement,  are  being  packaged  into  a  motion  analysis  subystcm 
for  use  in  both  the  UMass  and  CMU  mobile  vehicle  efforts. 
The  goal  is  the  analysis  of  an  ongoing  sequence  of  frames  from 
a  vehicle  in  motion  to  determine  obstacles  in  the  path  of  mo¬ 
tion.  At  CMU  it  is  hoped  that  this  subsystem  will  operate 


effectively  at  a  range  beyond  the  useful  range  of  the  EltIM 
sensor  (40  foot  limit).  There  are  three  very  general  stages  of 
processing  that  will  be  briefly  discussed.  First,,  frames  must 
be  registered  since  the  camera  will  not  be  independently  stabi¬ 
lized  and  therefore  jerks,  bumps,  rocking,  etc.  will  introduce  lo¬ 
cal  random  translational  and  rotational  motion  between  frames 
even  when  the  vehicle  is  undergoing  approximate  pure,  global 
translation.  Registration  is  currently  our  major  problem,  and. 
thus  for  only  having  a  simple  registration  scheme  involving  the 
election  of  distinctive  points  (high  contrast  and  high  curvature);, 
that  are  at  a  great  distance  (near  horizon)  and  thus  will  allow 
subtraction  of  the  rotational  component.  Then  the  FOE  will* 
be  recovered  via  the  Lawton-Pavlin  algorithm  using  a  small 
number  of  distinctive  points,  say  8,  in  the  foreground  (10-40 
feet).  Then  the  depth  of  distinctive  points  in  the  path  of  the 
vehicle  will  be  computed.  Finally,  either  point  sets  that  imply 
vertical  surfaces,  or  individual  points  that  are  not  consistent 
with  lying  on  a  planar  road  surface  will  be  flagged  for  higher 
level  navigational  attention. 

Snyder  [41,42],  has  theoretically  examined  the  problem  of 
uncertainty  of  image  measurements  in  correspondence-based 
techniques,  and  their  impact  in  stereo  and  motion  analysis. 
The  location  of  image  features  or  points  are  often  determined 
only  approximately  due  to  the  effect  of  processing  with  a  win¬ 
dow  (e.g.  as  in  computing  interest  operators  or  using  convolu¬ 
tion  windows)  or  the  result  of  more  complicated  processes  as 
in  FOE  recovery.  At  a  minimum  there  is  sub-pixel  uncertainty 
(±1/2  pixel)  due  to  digitization.  Uncertainty  in  such  image 
locations  leads  to  uncertainty  in  the  recovery  of  depth  from 
both  stereo  and  motion,  defines  limits  to  the  effectiveness  of 
recovering  depth  of  environmental  points  or  detecting  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  independently  moving  objects,  and  provides  the  means 
to  determine  the  relative  efficacy  between  stereo  and  motion 
analysis  in  varying  situations.  The  analysis  provides  strategies 
for  intelligently  controlling  .ie  application  of  stereo  and  motion 
algorithms  and  determining  uncertainty  ranges  for  the  results 
that  are  extracted. 

Glazer’s  recently  completed  thesis  [21]  presents  an  approach 
to  motion  detection  using  multi-resolution  methods  in  a  hier¬ 
archical  processing  architecture.  Two  motion  detection  algo¬ 
rithms  are  developed  and  analyzed.  The  hierarchical  correla¬ 
tion  algorithm  utilizes  a  coarse-to-fine  control  strategy  across 
the  resolution  levels  and  overcomes  two  disadvantages  of  single- 
level  correlation:  large  search  areas  requiring  expensive  searches 
and  repetetive  image  structures  which  cause  incorrect  matches. 
The  hierarchical  gradient-based  algorithm  [22],  generated  over 
low-pass  image  pyramids,  extends  single-level  gradient  algo¬ 
rithms  to  the  computation  of  large  displacements.  Within  each 
level  the  next  refinement  of  the  displacement  field  is  obtained 
by  combining  a  local  intensity  constraint  and  a  global  smooth¬ 
ness  constraints.  The  mathematical  formulation  involves  the 
minimization  of  an  error  functional  consisting  of  two  terms, 
corresponding  to  the  intensity  and  the  smoothness  constraints 
mentioned  above.  The  minimization  problem  is  solved  using 
the  finite-difference  approach  which  leads  to  a  multi  resolution 
relaxation  algorithm.  A  formal  analysis  of  the  hierarchical  gra¬ 
dient  algorithm  is  presented,  including  the  basic  equations  for 
computing  a  refined  disparity  vector,  the  discrete  representa¬ 
tions  and  computations  for  solving  these  equations,  and. a  geo¬ 
metric  interpretation  of  the  resulting  relaxation  algorithm.  The 
experimental  results  show  that  the  two  algorithms  have  compa¬ 
rable  accuracy  and  a  cost  analysis  shows  that  the  hierarchical 
gradient  algorithm  is  less  costly. 
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In  his  recently  completed  doctoral  dissertation  [2|  Anandan 
provides  a  unified  framework  for  extracting  a  dense  displace¬ 
ment  field  from  a  pair  of  images,  as  well  as  an  integrated  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  based  on  a  matching  approach.  This  framework 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  general  to  encompass  both  gradient- 
based  and  correlation  matching  approaches.  It  consists  of  a  hi¬ 
erarchical  scale-based  matching  scheme  using  bandpass  filters, 
orientation-dependent  confidence  measures,  and  a  smoothness 
constraint  for  propagating  reliable  displacements.  His  inte¬ 
grated  system  for  the  extraction  of  displacement  fields  uses  the 
minimization  of  the  sum-of-squarred-differences  (SSD)  as  the 
local  match-criterion,  computes  confidence  measures  based  on 
the  siiape  of  the  SSD  surface,  and  formulates  the  smoothness 
aasumption  as  the  minimization  of  an  c;ror  functional,  and 
overcomes  many  of  the  difficult  problems  that  exist  in  other 
techniques.  The  error  fum  wo..-l  consists  of.  two  terms:  one  of 
which  is  called  the  app.-'/iimation  error,  measuring  how  well 
a  given  displacement  field  approximates  the  local  match  esti¬ 
mates,  while  the  other  is  called  the  smoothness  error,  measur¬ 
ing  the  global  spatial-variation  of  a  given  displacement  field. 
The  finite-element  method  is  used  to  solve  the  minimization 
problem.  The  approach  also  gives  information  for  extracting 
occlusion  boundaries  in  some  situations. 

Anandan  has  also  shown  that  the  functional  minimization 
problem  formulated  in  his  matching  technique  converges  to  the 
minimization  problem  used  in  gradient-based  tcclinqiues  (e.g. 
Glazer’s  technique  mentioned  above).  In  particular,  by  relat¬ 
ing  an  approximation  error  functional  used  in  his  matching  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  intensity  constraints  used  in  ♦be  gradient-based 
approaches,  he  explicitly  identifies  confidence  measures  which 
have  thus  far  been  implicitly  used  in  the  gradient-based  ap¬ 
proach.  Finally,  he  suggests  the  ways  that  algorithms  operating 
cn  a  pair  of  frames  can  be  developed  into  multiple-frame  algo¬ 
rithms,  while  discussing  their  relationship  to  spatio-temporal 
energy  models. 

7  Low-Level  Vision 

While  low-level  vision  is  not  the  main  focus  of  our  research 
program,  almost  any  large  group  working  on  intermediate  and 
high-1'  \ . 1  oputer  vision  will  be  engaged  in  some  aspects  of 
low-le/  •  >!  io*i  to  support  the  other  efforts.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  baa..  *•  „-ncntation  algorithms  that  our  knowledge-based 
vision  research  relies  upon:  histogram-based  region  segmenta¬ 
tion  (30,35],  straight  line  extraction  [14],  and  more  recently  an 
algorithm  for  grouping  nearby  co-linear  edges  [11].  Analysis 
of  the  output  of  these  algorithms  has  led  to  several  additional 
investigations.  Interesting  work  is  being  directed  towards  edge 
and  line  algorithms,  as  well  as  texture  extraction. 

The  output  of  both  of  our  straight  line  algorithms  has  made 
i  very  obvious  that  short  lines  are  a  ve-y  effective  mechanism 
for  extracting  textured  areas  and  texture  descriptions.  Since 
each  line  has  a  set  of  attributes  including  orientation,  length, 
contrast,  etc.  they  can  be  filtered  or  grouped  in  terms  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  features.  This  may  lead  to  interesting  ways  to  directly 
extract  and  characterize  textured  areas.  Alternatively,  lines 
may  be  used  to  provide  regions  with  texture  characteristics. 

An  algorithm  for  grouping  edges  into  curved  line  segments 
has  continued  to  be  developed  and  has  yielded  some  promising 
results  (18).  It  may  be  integrated  with  the  straight  line  algo¬ 
rithm  by  choosing  the  output  from  each  representation  that  is 
most  appropriate.  Thus,  parameterized  curves  might  replace  a 


piecewise  linear  sets  of  edges  in  the  intermediate  representation 
that  is  examined  b;  knowledge-based  interpretation,  processes. 

The  algorithm  for  extracting  straight  lines  by  grouping  on 
gradient  orientation  [14]  is  being  expanded  by  Reynolds  to  work 
on  color  information  rather  than  intensity.  Thus,  areas  of  an 
image  with  similar  intensity  but  different  color  might  not  be 
detected  by  the  original  algorithm.  However,  by  computing 
orientation  in  3-dimensional  color  space,  edges  can  be  labeljed 
with  both  their  orientation  and  the  colors  on  either  side  of 
the  edge.  In  fact  this  leads  to  a  straight  line  extraction  al¬ 
gorithm  where  the  line  segments  .  ■  esent  edges  which  delimit 
the  boundary  between  regions  of  v  proximately  constant  color; 
i.e.  instead  of  a  line  segment  being  defined  by  a  gradient  magni¬ 
tude  threshold  or  uniform  gradient  orientation,  the  constancy 
of  color  contrast  across  the  boundary  can  also  be  employed. 
An  additional  effort  to  group  similar  color  edges  into  textured 
areas  is  also  being  investigated. 

Finally,  Kitchen  and  Malin  [27]  have  completed  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  spatial  discretization  on  the  magnitude  and  direc¬ 
tion  response  of  various  simple  edge  operators.  They  investi¬ 
gate  the  errors  as  the  true  subpixel  location  of  an  ideal  step  edge 
is  varied.  Their  results  show  a  potentially  significant  variation 
can  occur  in  edge  magnitude  and  orientation.  They  include 
suggestions  for  possible  improvements  of  edge  operators  based 
upon  their  techniques. 
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1.  Robust  Vision  Operators 

1.1.  Parameter  Networks  and  the  Hough 
Transform 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  vision  is 
segmentation.  Recent  work  has  shown  how  to  calculate 
intrinsic  images  (e.g.,  optical  flow,  surface  orientation, 
occluding  contour,  and  disparity).  These  images  are 
distinctly  easier  to  segment  than  the  original  intensity 
images.  Such  techniques  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
incorporating  Hough  methods.  The  Hough  transform 
idea  has  been  developed  into  a  general  control 
technique.  Intrinsic  image  points  are  mapped  (many  to 
one)  into  'parameter  networks’  [Ballard  1984].  This 
theory  explains  segmentation  in  terms  of  highly 
parallel  cooperative  computation  among  intrinsic 
images  and  a  set  of  parameter  spaces  at  different  levels 
of  abstraction. 

Earlier  work  on  the  Hough  transform  has  led  in 
three  directions. 

1)  Research  toward  a  theory  of  cache  accumulator 
arrays  [Loui  etal.  1983;  Brown  &  Feldman  1983] 


2)  Experiments  with  complementary  HT  and  cache 
mar. agement  strategies  [Brown  et  al.  1983]. 

3)  Hard  vare  (VLSI)  designs  for  HT  vote  caches 
[Sher  t  Tevanian  1983]. 

Recent  efforts  extend  these  ideas  and  are  moving 
them  into  the  parallel  computing  environment  of  the 
BBN  Butterf.y. 

1.2  Baye.nan  Detectors 

A  recent  extension  of  our  work  on  low  level 
operators  involves  the  exploration  of  optimal  operators 
for  early  vision.  This  is  one  aspect  of  our  increased 
effort  on  formal  evidence  theory  and  its  application  in 
intelligent  systems  [Kyburg  1985;  Sher  1985]. 


1.3  High  Level  Planning 

In  general,  problem  solvers  cannot  hope  to  create 
plans  that  are  able  to  specify  fully  all  the  details  of 
operation  beforehand  and  must  depend  on  run-time 
modification  of  the  plan  to  insure  correct  functioning. 
The  run-time  planning  idea  becomes  particularly 
important  when  different  plan  segments  are  being 
explored  concurrently.  These  communicating  segments 
may  require  sophisticated  actions  e.g.  (do  PLANX  until 
PLANy).  These  issues  were  studied  by  [Russell  1984]  in 
the  context  of  a  cooperative  planning  and  execution 
system  for  manipulation  tasks.  A  recent  effort  [Ballard 
1984]  is  examining  robot  planning  from  a  task  frame 
perspective. 

2.  Computing  with  Connections 

We  are  continuing  our  interest  in  problem-scale 
parallelism,  both  as  a  model  of  animal  brains  and  as  a 
paradigm  for  VLSI  and  parallel  computing  [Feldman  et 
al.  1985].  Work  at  Rochester  has  concentrated  on 
connectionist  models  and  their  application  to  vision. 
The  framework  is  built  around  computational  modules, 
the  simplest  of  which  are  termed  p-units.  We  have 
developed  their  properties  and  shown  how  they  can  be 
applied  to  a  variety  of  problems.  We  have  also 
established  powerful  techniques  for  adaptation  and 
change  in  these  networks. 

Recent  theoretical  work  has  examined  the 
convergence  properties  of  these  networks  [Feldman 
1985d]  and  their  representational  capabilties 
[Feldman  1986c], 

The  second  generation  connectionist  system  has 
now  been  in  active  use  for  well  over  two  years. 
Compatible  versions  run  on  the  VAX  systems,  SUN 
workstations  and  the  BBN  Butterfly  multi-computer. 
As  expected,  the  Butterfly  version  makes  excellent  use 
of  the  available  parallelism  [Fanty  1986].  The  parallel 
simulator  including  a  new  general  graphics  interface, 
will  be  released  to  the  public  in  early  1987. 
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The  enhanced  computational  facilities  have 
facilitated  applications  work  with  connectionist 
models.  Among  the  problems  addressed  are  parsing 
[Fanty  1986],  lexical  disambiguation  [Cottrell  1985] 
and  semantic  inference  [Shastri  1985].  A  major  current 
effort  explores  learning  and  adaptation  in  structured 
connectionist  networks. 

3.  Parallel  Computation  in  Image  Understanding 

It  has  been  clear  for  many  years  that  practical 
solutions  to  image  understanding  problems  will 
require  parallel  computation.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  early  vision  and  in  the  development  of 
machines  specialized  for  these  computations. 
Intermediate  and  recognition  level  vision  are  more 
complex;  it  is  much  less  obvious  how  to  compute  them 
in  parallel.  This  has  been  a  major  focus  of  the  Rochester 
effort  for  several  years. 

Our  approach  to  parallelism  in  Image 
Understanding  is  based  on  the  belief  that  general 
purpose  (MIMD)  machines  will  work  out  best  for  the 
full  range  of  vision  problems  [Feldman  1985b].  Our 
work  has  taken  a  major  step  forward  with  the 
successful  installation  of  a  128-processor  BBN 
Butterfly  computer.  In  addition  to  the  massively 
parallel  approaches  mentioned  above,  we  are  looking  at 
conventional  vision  algorithms  and  at  general  purpose 
parallel  programing  methodologies  [Brown  et  al.  1985]. 

The  first  protoype  of  a  fully  parallel  integrated 
vision  system  has  been  completed  [Cooper  &  Hollbach, 
this  volume].  This  program  for  recognizing  structures 
built  of  tinker  toys  is  complete  from  input  to 
recognition  and  every  step  is  parallelizable.  Various 
experiments  are  underway  to  test  alternative 
realizations  of  the  components  of  the  system  and  to 
extend  its  capabilities. 

The  references  show  two  new  technical  report 
series.  The  Butterfly  Project  Report  and  Hierarchical 
Process  Composition  Project  Report  series  document 
our  work  on  the  Butterfly  Parallel  Processor  and  in  the 
HPC  computational  model.  Papers  in  the  references  by 
Aloimonos,  Ballard,  Bandopadhay,  Brown,  Olson, 
Bukys,  Fowler,  Chou,  Cooper,  Hinkelman,  Hollbach, 
Narayanan,  Sher,  and  Swain  give  details  of  work 
mentioned  below. 

4.  Motion  and  Real-time  AI 

During  1386,  Aloimonos’  work  centered  on  the 
robust  and  reliable  computation  of  intrinsic  images,  or 
physical  parameters  of  the  scene.  He  invented  several 
new  techniques,  and  his  method  has  been  to  add 
information  sources  rather  than  to  rely  exclusively  on  a 
priori  constraints  (such  as  smoothness).  His  work  has 
mainly  been  in  the  domains  of  multiple  frame  vision 


(stereo,  motion)  and  in  texture.  Bandopadhay  was  also 
working  in  the  domain  of  motion.  His  work  has  been  to 
apply  clustering  to  the  motion  segmentation  and 
egomotion  problem,  and  to  notice  that  proprioceptive 
feedback  from  tracking  stationary  points  can  work 
with  vision  to  make  the  egomotion  calculations  easier. 

The  tracking  work  is  the  scientific  motivation  for 
certain  robotic  hardware  designed  and  built  at 
Rochester,  which  consists  of  two  cameras  on  a  "robot 
head”.  With  this  setup  we  are  investigating  real-time 
vision.  A  pilot  project  by  Dave  Coombs  and  Brian 
Marsh  has  produced  a  software  framework  and  a 
working  program  that  tracks  multiple  moving  colored 
objects  in  a  scene.  This  work  emphasizes  multi¬ 
resolution  processing,  focus  of  attention,  and  real-time 
and  priority  job  scheduling,  but  does  not  mechanically 
move  the  cameras  to  implement  its  active  attention 
control.  Tom  Olson  is  continuing  this  work.  With  the 
acquisition  of  new  and  faster  host  computers,  new  and 
faster  low-level  image  analysis  hardware  and 
hardware  upgrades  for  our  Butterfly  Parallel 
Processor,  we  hope  to  build  a  multi-camera  system  that 
can  track  and  analyse  multiple  objects  in  real  time  in 
navigational  and  robotic  contexts. 

4.1  BIFF:  A  Butterfly  Vision  Library 

Tom  Olson  and  Liud  Bukys  have  constructed  a 
parallel  version  of  the  IFF  vision  library  written  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Havens.  IFF  is  a  file  organization  for  images,  and 
an  associated  set  of  image  processing  and  vision 
utilities,  something  like  SPIDER  or  GIPSY.  IFF 
programs  are  written  as  UNIX  filters,  and  the  system 
uses  UNIX  pipes  to  concatenate  operations.  This  is  a 
slow  way  to  go  about  things  but  is  very  modular  and 
good  for  interactive  use.  BIFF,  the  parallel  version,  is 
much  faster,  both  through  capitalizing  on  the  innately 
parallel  nature  of  many  low-level  vision  operations, 
and  through  use  of  the  large  memory  on  the  individual 
butterfly  nodes  to  achieve  "in-core”  files  that  can  be 
passed  from  process  to  process  quickly  through  memory 
mapping.  We  expect  BIFF  to  be  a  useful  tool  and  to 
expand  in  the  future. 

4.2  Segmentation  with  the  Uniform  System 

Tom  Olson  has  constructed  an  advanced  program 
under  the  Uniform  System  to  do  segmentation.  We  are 
interested  in  the  general  problem  of  combining  the 
outputs  of  low-level  vision  processes  to  produce  robust 
interpretation  of  large  classes  of  input  images.  In 
addition,  we  want  solutions  that  make  efficient  use  of 
large-scale  parallel  hardware.  In  order  to  study  these 
issues  we  have  chosen  a  particular  well-studied 
problem  (2-d  segmentation)  for  implementation  othe 
BBN  Butterfly  Multiprocessor.  To  date,  we  have  been 
more  concerned  with  communications  and  systems 
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aspects  of  the  combination  than  with  the  mathematical 
aspects  of  cooperating  constraints  or  evidence 
combination. 

The  program  works  by  recursively  splitting  regions 
until  all  regions  satisfy  some  termination  criteria. 
Users  of  the  system  must  provide  a  set  of  functions 
called  experts  which  take  as  their  argument  some 
region  and  generate  a  proposed  segmentation  of  that 
region.  The  user  also  provides  a  reconciling  function 
which  integrates  a  set  of  proposed  segmentations  into  a 
single  proposal,  which  the  main  program  then 
executes.  With  minor  changes,  a  large  class  of 
currently  used  segmentation  algorithms  can  be  fit  into 
this  model.  Among  its  defects  are  that  a)  there  is  no 
provision  for  merging,  and  b)  reasoning  based  on  more 
than  one  region  (e.g.  based  on  connectivity)  is 
forbidden.  The  current  implementation  has  only  one 
expert  function,  a  grey-level  histogram  splitter  loosely 
based  on  PHOENIX,  the  multispectral  segmentor  of 
Shafer  and  KanadeL  The  program  is  well  parallelized, 
using  the  Uniform  System  library  to  implement 
parallel  loops.  Users  provide  an  initialized  vector  of 
pointers  to  the  expert  functions  and  the  reconciler.  The 
program  makes  use  of  BIFF  (see  above). 

This  segmentation  program  illuminated  many 
issues  of  parallelization,  load  balancing,  and  models  of 
computation  for  tightly  coupled  MIMD  machines  such 
as  the  Butterfly. 

5.  Multi-modal  Segmentation 

Paul  Chou  [this  volume]  is  building  a  segmentation 
program  that  uses  multiple  modes  of  information 
(intrinsic  images  such  as  depth  and  local  surface 
orientation,  structured  light,  image  intensity).  His 
approach  uses  Markov  Random  Fields  as  a  way  of 
expressing  the  probability  of  local  configurations  of 
evidence.  A  method  of  combining  likelihoods  is  used  to 
do  incremental  evidence  combination.  So  far  the 
likelihoods  have  been  provided  by  Dave  Sher’s 
operators  (see  below).  Local  evidence  combination 
yields  intermediate  results  that  are  combined  by  more 
global  methods  (for  instance  grouping  processes  and 
methods  to  fit  parameterized  surface  models  to  data) 
into  segments  (descriptions  of  three-dimensional 
surface  patches). 

6.  Bayesian  Vision  Operators 

Dave  Sher  [this  volume]  has  developed  a  method  to 
generate  operators  tuned  to  image  noise  conditions, 
edge  types,  and  a  priori  knowledge  about  boundary 
type  frequencies.  His  work  is  foundational  in  that  it 
shows  how  to  construct  tuned  operators  given  whatever 
knowledge  is  available  about  the  scene  domain. 
Further,  if  there  are  several  possible  models  of  the 
world  operating  and  it  is  unknown  which  is  in  fact  true, 
Sher’s  mechanism  allows  for  the  combination  of 


evidence  from  several  operators,  each  tuned  to  one  of 
the  possible  states  of  nature.  Sher’s  operators  are 
generalizations  of  usual  edge  operators  in  that  they 
produce  confidence®  in  their  own  applicability,  and 
general  probabilities  for  features  rather  than  decisions 
about  features.  His  operators  have  been  (and  are  being) 
tested  on  a  variety  of  synthetic  and  natural  images. 

7.  Parallel  algorithms  for  Image  Understanding 

Rochester  took  part  in  the  DARPA IU  Benchmark 
exercise.  A  summary  of  the  results  will  be  provided  at 
this  IU  workshop  by  Prof.  Azriel  Rosenfeld,  and  four 
Butterfly  Project  Reports  document  the  methods  and 
results  in  more  detail.  Using  several  different 
programming  environments  developed  under  DARPA 
funding  under  the  Autonomous  Vehicle  program,  all 
the  benchmarks  were  implemented  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
work  to  develop  programming  environments  for 
parallel  vision  algorithms  is  continuing  successfully. 
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Image  Understanding  and  Robotics  Research 
at  Columbia  University 

John  R.  Kender1 
Peter  K.  Allen 
Terrance  E.  Boult 

Department  of  Computer  Science 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY  10027 


0  introduction 

The  Vision  and  Robotics  Laboratory  at  Columbia  has 
attained  some  measure  of  maturity.  Three  professors  of 
computer  science  (John  Kender.  Peter  Allen,  and  Terry  Boult) 
and  one  research  computer  scientist  (Hussein  Ibrahim)  lead  a 
staff  of  two  research  programmers  (Earl  Smith,  lab  manager, 
and  Lisa  Brown)  and  a  body  of  approximately  15  graduate 
students  (listed  below).  Recent  equipment  grants  have 
augmented  our  VAX,  Sun,  Grinnell,  and  Puma  facility  with  a 
Masscomp  real-time  processor,  and  will  shortly  add  an  IBM 
arm  and  a  real-time  pyramid-based  Aspex  image  processor. 

Our  research  investigations  reflect  the  principal  interests 
of  the  four  faculty  members.  Several  of  these  investigations 
are  joint  projects  with  non-vision/robotics  faculty  members  of 
the  Department  of  Computer  Science;  such  faculty  are  listed 
below,  together  with  the  students  and  staff  associated  with  the 
effort.  Briefly,  from  vision  through  parallel  algorithms  to 
robotics  our  interests  are: 

1.  Low-level  vision: 

a.  Generalized  stereo,  including  spectral 
and  polarization  stereo,  and  surface 
curvature  photometric  stereo  (Larry 
Wolff). 

b.  Approximation  methods  in  stereo  (Ken 
Roberts,  with  Dr.  Sundaram  Ganapathy 
of  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories). 

c.  Tracking  of  non-rigid  bodies  (George 
Wolberg). 

2.  Middle-level  vision: 

a.  Mathematical  complexity,  and 
psychological  validity,  of  surface 
reconstruction  and  segmentation,  with 
application  to  super-quadrics  (Ari  Gross). 

b.  Fusion  of  multiple  shape-from-texture 
methods  (Mark  Moerdler). 

c.  Shape  from  darkness:  a  method  for 
deriving  surfaces  from  dynamic  shadows 
(Michalis  Hatzitheodorou  and  Earl  Smith, 
with  Prof.  Grzegorz  Wasilkowski). 

3.  Spatial  relations: 

a.  Quantitative  aspect  graphs  and  maps 
(David  Freudenstein  and  Marc  Scott,  with 
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Prof.  Jonathan  Gross). 

b.  Disassembly  representations  and 
heuristics  (Ken  Roberts). 

c.  Landmark  definition,  and  the 
representation  and  exploitation  of 
cognitive  maps  (Matthew  Blaze  and 
Avraham  Lett). 

d.  Natural  language  generation  of  spatial 
relationships,  particularly  via  prepositions 
(Michal  Blumenstyk,  with  Prof.  Kathy 
McKeown). 

4.  Parallel  Algorithms: 

a.  Basic  image  algorithms,  and  the 
integration  of  stereo  with  multiple  texture 
algorithms  (Lisa  Brown). 

b.  Depth  Interpolation  using  optimal 
numerical  analysis  techniques  (Dong 
Choi). 

c.  Basic  image  algorithms  on  the  Aspex 
image  processor  (Ajlt  Singh). 

5.  Robotics: 

a.  The  modeling  and  integration  of  multiple 
sensors,  particularly  vision  and  touch 
(Amy  Morishima). 

b.  Geometric  modeling  and  reasoning,  with 
emphasis  on  partial  descriptions  and 
occlusions  (Dino  Tarabanis). 

c.  Interactive  software  environments  (Yael 
Cycowicz,  with  Prof.  Gail  Kaiser). 

We  now  detail  these  efforts,  many  of  which  are 
documented  by  papers  in  these  proceedings.  We  also  include 
short  discussions  of  work  in  progress. 


1  Low-level  Vision 

We  have  explored  several  Issues  in  low-level  vision,  all 
of  which  arose  from  problems  In  dealing  with  real  Imagery,  and 
all  of  which  were  related  to  our  interaction  with  related 
research  at  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories. 
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1.1  Generalized  Stereo:  Spectral/Poiarlzatlon 

We  have  reexamined  the  physics  and  the  assumptions 
underlying  the  phenomena  of  both  binocular  and  photometric 
stereo,  and  have  succeeded  in  generalizing  them  to  a  large 
class  of  methods  for  determining  surface  orientation,  which  we 
call  "physical  stereo"  (21].  The  name  derives  from  the  insight 
that  virtually  any  measurable  image  quantity  which  has  a 
determinable  variation  described  by  laws  of  physics  can  sen/e 
as  the  basis  for  the  recovery  of  analytic  and  geometric  surface 
properties,  including  depth,  gradient,  and  curvature. 

Differences  in  observed  angle  under  unchanging 
illumination  but  changing  viewpoint  (binocular  stereo)  are 
related  to  surface  depth,  and  differences  In  observed 
irradiance  under  changing  illuminant  position  but  unchanging 
viewpoint  (photometric  stereo)  are  related  to  surface 
orientation.  However,  both  can  be  generalized  to  other 
observations:  differences  in  Irradiance  under  changing 
wavelength  or  polarization  can  be  related  to  surface 
orientation,  too,  as  can  certain  differences  In  the  Fourier 
domain  that  arise  under  changing  object  position  and  rotation. 
Any  observed  changes  due  to  variations  in  surface 
temperature  or  electrical  current  flow  can  be  exploited  also, 
given  certain  reflectance  models.  Even  changes  due  to 
variations  in  the  propagating  medium  ("mis*  'tereo")  are 
quantifiably  useful. 

We  have  first  generalized  and  extended  th,  rthod  of 
photometric  stereo  to  spectral  stereo  and  polarization  stereo, 
two  related  methods  which  can  be  used  singly  or  In 
combination  with  each  other  [22].  Spectral  and  polarization 
stereo  methods  consider  the  intersection  of  equl-reflectance 
curves  in  gradient  space,  while  varying  the  wavelength  and/or 
the  polarization  of  light  emanating  from  a  single  light  source  as 
the  imaging  geometry  is  left  invariant.  In  order  to  capture  the 
observable  effects  of  varying  both  of  these  physical  properties, 
we  replaced  the  ubiquitous  Lambertian  reflectance  model  with 
a  more  realistic  one  in  which  they  appear  as  parameters:  the 
Torrance-Sparrow  model.  The  model  is  applicable  to  a  wide 
variety  of  isotropically  rough  surfaces  ranging  from  metals  to 
paper. 

An  analytic  study,  backed  by  simulations  of  the  error 
behavior,  resulted  in  the  following  predictions  on  experimental 
accuracy  which  are  in  the  process  of  being  tested. 
Polarization  stereo  should  work  best  with  dielectrics  (for 
example,  magnesium  oxide),  which  are  virtually  insensitive  to 
spectral  variations;  roughly  speaking,  the  situation  is  reversed 
for  conductors  (for  example,  aluminum).  For  polarization 
stereo,  best  results  should  be  obtained  when  two  separate 
observations  are  taken  with  light  polarized  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  incidence  and  perpendicular  to  it,-  respectively.  As  in 
photometric  stereo,  precision  is  paramount,  since  the  methods 
are  sensitive  to  error.  We  have  discussed  two  methods  for 
solving  for  the  surface  gradient:  either  directly  by  intersecting 
equi-reflectance  curves  for  two  different  light  qualities,  or 
indirectly  by  using  the  two  observations  to  decompose  the 
reflectance  function  into  its  specular  and  diffuse  components, 
which  are  themselves  then  intersected. 

Unlike  photometric  stereo,  a  third  independent  equi- 
reilectance  curve  is  impossible  in  spectral  or  polarization 
stereo,  due  to  the  Inherent  symmetry  of  Isotropic  reflectance 
functions  Thus,  the  method  results  in  an  intrinsic  ambiguity  in 
the  surface  orientation.  However,  by  using  a  variable, 
asymmetric  aperture  over  the  single  light  source,  we 
calculated  that  it  should  be  possible  to  simulate  the  effect  of 


multiple  light  sources  in  the  manner  of  pure  photometric 
stereo. 


1.2  Generalized  Stereo:  Surface  Curvature 

In  related  work,  we  demonstrated  how  photometric 
stereo  can  be  used  to  directly  compute  principle  curvatures  at 
each  point  on  an  arbitrary  smooth  surface  [23].  This  obviates 
the  existing  technique  of  explicitly  differentiating  the  normal 
map  derived  from  standard  photometric  stereo.  Further,  the 
method  does  not  require  auxiliary  assumptions  about  the 
underlying  surface.  What  is  exploited  instead  is  the  image 
gradient:  additional  image  information  heretofore  neglected. 

We  demonstrated  that  the  availability  of  surface  gradient 
and  Image  gradient  Information  allows  the  calculation  of  the 
local  image  Hessian,  which  gives  complete  knowledge  about 
the  second  order  rate  of  change  of  a  smooth  surface  with 
respect  to  the  image  plane.  We  further  derived  that  from  the 
image  Hessian  it  Is  straightforward  to  compute  the  curvature 
matrix  for  any  visible  point  on  the  surface.  Principle  curvatures 
and  their  directions  are  given  by  the  eigenvalues  and 
eigenvectors  of  this  matrix,  and  the  Gaussian  curvature  is 
given  by  Its  determinant.  If  needed,  lines  of  curvature  are 
obtainable  in  the  image  by  finding  integral  curves  through  the 
projected  curvature  vector  field.  An  interesting  observation  we 
determined  is  that  the  sign  of  the  determinant  of  the  Image 
Hessian  is  equal  to  the  sign  of  the  Gaussian  curvature;  thus,  a 
qualitative  (but  crude)  segmentation  of  the  surface  into 
curvature  classes  is  possible  directly  from  image  observables. 

Our  current  research  in  this  area  attempts  to  further 
explore  physical  stereo  and  its  relation  to  differential  geometry. 
Perhaps  it  will  culminate  in  a  unified  paradigm  for  low-level 
vision. 


1.3  Approximation  Methods  In  Stereo 

We  succeeded,  under  limited  assumptions,  to  quantify 
the  errors  that  occur  in  the  three-space  measurements  derived 
under  binocular  imaging.  The  result  was  reassuring:  in  its 
most  simplified  form  it  confirmed  existing  but  previously 
unexamined  practice. 

When  two  corresponding  pixels  of  a  stereo  pair  of  real 
images  are  back-projected  into  three  space,  they  often  do  not 
Intersect  due  to  alignment  or  calibration  error.  The  situation  is 
exaggerated  if  the  positions  of  the  pixels  themselves  are 
uncertain.  Then,  the  uncertainty  of  a  position  in  the  image 
plane  translates  into  a  cone  of  uncertainty  In  three  space,  and 
the  intersection  of  the  two  cones  is  a  badly-behaved  volume  of 
uncertainty  in  three  space.  What  point  in  this  volume  is  the 
most  likely  candidate  for  the  originating  stimulus  in  the 
images? 

Through  standard  convolution  techniques  it  is 
theoretically  possible  to  determine  the  a  priori  probabilities  of 
each  such  point  in  three  space;  however,  In  the  general  case, 
the  actual  convolution  is  intractable.  Simplifying  the  problem 
somewhat,  we  assumed  that  the  image  observations  suffer 
from  position  errors  with  a  Gaussian  distribution;  the  cones  of 
uncertainty  then  have  Gaussian  cross  sections.  Although  the 
convolution  itself  remains  intractable,  If  one  solves  only  for  the 
spa  i  of  most  likely  three-space  locations,  an  exact  closed- 
form  solution  is  obtained.  The  iocus  is  determined  solely  by 
that  component  of  the  image  disparity  vector  that  lies  parallel 
to  the  camera  baseline:  It  is  as  If  the  back-projected  lines  were 
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truly  coplanar  to  begin  with.  Thus  the  typical  practice  of 
ignoring  off-baseline  components  of  the  disparity  vector  Is 
justified,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  assumed  Gaussian 
model  is  valid. 

The  method  easily  extends  to  multiple  cameras  or 
multiple  views. 


1.4 Non-Rigid Body  i.acking 

In  work  originally  stimulated  by  an  interest  In  character 
recognition  [18, 20],  we  are  Investigating  the  problem  of 
inexpensive  motion  tracking  of  nonrigid  bodies  over  long 
series  of  (100  or  more)  frames.  Our  current  technique 
assumes  an  initial  segmentation  of  the  image  into  regions  that 
correspond  to  objects.  To  attack  the  fundamental  problem  of 
computational  cost,  we  found  it  useful  to  discretize  both  the 
spatial  and  the  intensity  dimensions.  The  approach  is  then 
one  of  coarse-fine  control,  along  these  two  orthogonal 
features. 

Elements  in  the  coarse  spatial  representations  were  first 
labeled  with  the  label  of  the  most  prominent  object  covering  It. 
In  successive  frames,  the  algorithm  would  look  for  the  nearest 
neighboring  label  with  similar  intensity  data.  In  cases  of 
ambiguity,  the  algorithm  had  to  search  In  neighboring  regions 
for  the  proper  correspondence;  when  found,  the  appropriate 
label  would  be  propagated. 

The  method  worked  well  even  for  objects  that  moved 
quickly  and  changed  shape,  as  tong  as  sufficiently  high 
contrast  was  maintained:  that  is,  as  long  their  Intensities  were 
sufficiently  different  than  those  of  nearby  objects  so  that  the 
coarse  intensity  data  was  a  sufficient  discriminator.  In  general, 
it  also  worked  well  for  the  interior  of  large  regions.  However, 
there  was  occasional  deterioration  at  the  common  borders  of 
regions  with  similar  Intensities.  Without  additional  shape 
constraints  or  temporal  processing,  this  appears  unavoidable. 

We  are  exploring  additional,  Inexpensive 
representations  that  can  be  used  to  establish  the  best  match  in 
one  frame  from  Information  derived  from  a  short  sequence  of 
previous  frames.  This  appears  to  involve  a  scale-space 
filtering  of  the  objects  that  were  Initially  segmented;  further,  the 
number  of  dimensions  we  coarsify  will  likely  grow  to  three,  to 
include  the  dimension  of  time. 

Aside  from  obvious  real-time  applications,  this  work  has 
direct  impact  on  the  automatic  colorization  of  movies. 


2  Middle-level  Vision 

We  have  found  the  middle  levels  of  vision  a  rich  ground. 
In  addition  to  the  mathematical  analyses  common  to  this  level, 
we  are  able  to  report  on  the  successful  application  of 
techniques  of  cognitive  psychology  to  a  difficult  methodological 
problem,  on  the  preliminary  implementation  of  a  middle-level 
system  that  fuses  multiple  conflicting  knowledge  sources,  and 
on  a  new  method  for  shape  recovery  that  has  industrial  vision 
applications. 


2.1  Surface  Reconstruction:  Optimality 

We  have  explored  the  complexity  of  the  task  of 
reconstructing  smooth  surfaces  from  sparse  depth  data, 
approaching  it  in  two  novel  ways.  The  first  way  is 
computationally,  by  using  the  tools  and  techniques  of 
information-based  complexity  [3, 6].  After  generalizing  the 


traditional  formulation  of  the  problem  to  the  two  related 
problems  of  surface  Interpolation  and  surface  approximation, 
we  stated  the  optimal  abstract  mathematical  solutions  and 
discussed  four  realizations  of  them.  Two  of  these  four 
approaches  are  nontraditlonal  and  have  been  previously 
overlooked,  but  they  permit  the  use  of  functions  with  fractional 
numbers  of  derivatives. 

We  compared  all  four  approaches,  calculated  their 
computational  complexity,  pointed  out  ways  to  optimize 
performance,  and  detailed  the  image-taking  circumstances 
under  which  each  approach  was  most  appropriate  [4].  The 
results  were  extensively  discussed,  and  documented  with 
tables  of  timings  too  voluminous  to  summarize  here.  Within 
each  of  the  approaches,  we  demonstrated  that  the  exact 
mathematical  solution  depends  critically  on  tunable 
parameters  that  define  the  meaning  of  "smooth".  This  led  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  mathematics  alone  cannot  provide 
powerful  enough  criteria  for  evaluating  the  success  of  a 
surface  approximation  method. 

Our  current  research  attempts  to  use  the  tools  of 
Information-based  complexity  again,  this  time  to  attack  the 
problem  of  optimal  surface  segmentation. 


2.2  Surface  Reconstruction:  Psychology 

Our  second  novel  approach  to  the  complexity  of  surface 
reconstruction  was  psychological,  by  designing  experiments  to 
empirically  determine  what  it  was  that  human  beings  meant  by 
"smooth".  We  devised  two  experiments:  one  to  measure  the 
detectability  of  discontinuities  in  one-dimensional  curves,  and 
one  to  rank  the  goodness  of  surface  reconstruction  under  the 
methods  Investigated  mathematically  above  [5, 7].  In  the  first 
experiment  we  established  that  human  beings  are  blind  to 
discontinuities  in  the  second  derivative  unless  they  are  large. 
The  second  experiment  strongly  suggested  that  for  surfaces 
with  discontinuities,  the  non-traditional  approaches  are 
considerably  more  accurate  reconstructors,  even  though  they 
perform  Independently  of  the  value  of  the  smoothness 
parameter. 


2.3  Surface  Reconstruction:  Super-Quadrics 

In  a  related  effort,  we  have  begun  to  investigate  the 
utility  of  super-quadrics  as  a  model  for  surfaces  In  image 
understanding.  Although  super-quadrics  appear  to  be 
powerful  tools  for  computer  graphics,  allowing  complex  solids 
and  surfaces  to  be  constructed  and  altered  easily  from  a  few 
interactive  parameters,  it  Is  not  immediately  clear  if  these 
graphics  features  are  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of 
surface  reconstruction. 

We  have  begun  experiments  to  recover  some  or  all  of 
the  eleven  super-quadrics  parameters  directly  from  depth 
data.  Noise  in  the  date  is  unavoidable,  and  certain  super¬ 
quadric  parameters  appear  to  be  rather  unstable  when  "run 
backwards".  Thus,  we  have  overconstrained  the  problem  by 
using  a  pyramid-based  relaxation  scheme  to  quickly  propagate 
local  parameter  estimates  to  neighbors. 
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2.4  Knowledge  Source  Fusion 

Robust  vision  systems  will  almost  certainly  need 
multiple  knowledge  sources,  possibly  coordinated  through  a 
central  blackboard  [14].  We  are  Investigating  this  Issue  by 
developing  a  system  which  attempts  to  Integrate  the  output  of 
several  shape-from-texture  methods  [17]. 

We  have  devised  a  new  data  structure,  the  augmented 
texel,  which  in  a  compact  notation  records  and  resolves 
multiple  orientation  constraints  for  each  image  texel.  Each 
such  constraint  arises  from  a  shape-from-texture  module, 
which  conceptually  runs  autonomously  and  in  parallel  with 
several  others.  Using  a  Hough  transform-like  method  on  a 
trixelated  Gaussian  sphere,  the  system  estimates  the  most 
likely  orientation  for  each  texel.  The  system  can  then  segment 
the  image  by  inferring  which  patches  share  the  same  surface 
orientation;  the  inferencing  scheme  can  even  separate  two 
superimposed  (mostly)  transparent  surfaces. 

We  have  demonstrated  the  approach  using  the 
knowledge  sources  of  shape  from  uniform  texel  spacing  and 
shape  from  uniform  texel  size,  on  real  imagery  of  both 
controlled  and  natural  textures.  Accuracy  appears  to  be  within 
five  degrees  or  less.  The  system  Is  being  augmented  with 
additional  knowledge  sources,  and  we  intend  to  explore  other 
control  structures  beside  the  augmented  texel. 


2.5  Shape  from  Darkness 

We  have  developed  a  new,  active  method  for  extracting 
surface  shape  information  from  'he  information  implicit  In 
dynamic  shadows  and  self-shadows  [1 5],  This  method  has 
two  major  advantages  over  previous  work.  First,  it  appears  to 
work  best  for  textured  objects:  where  existing  methods  fall 
most  badly.  Secondly,  it  is  more  robust  than  existing  methods 
in  that  it  requires  no  a  priori  information  about  a  surface's 
reflectance  or  its  smoothness. 

The  method  gathers  shadow  information  in  a  novel 
image  representation  called  the  suntrace,  which  records  the 
"time  of  day"  (Illumination  angle)  at  which  each  pixel  first 
becomes  illuminated.  Using  a  relaxation  scheme  to  refine 
upper  and  lower  bounds  on  the  surface,  the  method  solves  the 
underlying  set  of  overdetermined  equations  very  rapidly  and 
accurately.  Convergence  in  two-dimensions  Is  aided  by  the 
existence  of  eight  constraint  equations  for  each  pixel's  upper 
or  lower  bound,  since  each  pixel  can  (and  usually  does) 
shadow  four  others,  and  is  itself  shadowed  by  still  four  more, 
at  differing  times.  Many  results  have  been  simulated,  and 
research  using  already  collected  real  shadow  data  is 
continuing. 

We  have  analyzed  the  problem  with  the  methods  of 
information-based  complexity,  and  have  succeeded  In  finding 
a  near-optimal  algorithm  for  the  problem  restated  In 
continuous  mathematics.  The  solution  is  an  interpolating 
spline  of  a  peculiar  sort,  which  nevertheless  is  highly  accurate 
even  for  small  amounts  of  data.  However,  the  true  optimum 
remains  subject  to  investigation,  as  does  the  related  question 
of  the  optimal  number  and  placement  of  light  sources.  The 
inaccuracy  of  most  real  edge,  detectors  demands  that  the  error 
behavior  of  the  algorithm  be  studied,  too. 

The  method  should  have  direct  application  as  a  new 
type  of  non-contact  robotic  sensing,  most  probably  within  an 
industrial  setting.  A  preliminary  patent  search  has  confirmed 
the  novelty  of  the  approach. 


3  Spatial  Relations 

This  is  our  newest  effort.  Most  of  the  work  Is  still  In 
progress.  We  do  not  view  it  as  "high-level  vision’  because  the 
emphasis  Is  not  solely  on  single  objects  and  their  models.  It  Is 
more  concerned  with  vision  In  the  very  large,  where  even 
perhaps  sight  is  not  a  necessary  input  to  the  reasoning 
processes  we  are  Investigating. 


3.1  Aspect  Graphs 

An  aspect  graph  Is  a  representation  of  the  dependency 
of  an  object's  observable  features  on  the  direction  of  view. 
Usually  the  observable  feature  Is  topology  of  shape,  outline,  or 
line  drawing;  the  aspect  graph  records  the  number  and 
interrelation  of  the  equivalence  classes  that  arise  over  the 
entire  viewing  sphere.  While  attempting  to  extend  the  concept 
of  aspect  graph  of  objects  to  the  concept  of  aspect  graphs  of 
object  groupings,  we  discovered  several  inadequacies  in  Its 
current  definition,  some  errors  in  several  derivations,  and 
some  problems  with  Its  current  use  [16]. 

We  demonstrated  that  the  concept  of  "characteristic 
view’  Is  not  well  defined;  the  definition  can  be  salvaged  only  In 
terms  of  the  total  performance  of  a  recognition  system.  We 
also  displayed  corrected  aspect  graphs.  Lastly,  since  no 
camera  Is  Ideal,  the  grounding  of  an  aspect  graph  In  topology 
Is  unrealistic  and  must  be  extended  to  Include  some 
dependency  on  camera  resolution:  an  aspect  "map”.  We 
therefore  quantified,  in  some  simple  cases,  how  likely  a 
characteristic  view  would  be  given  a  camera  specification  and 
an  object  size.  Thus,  as  camera  resolution  decreases,  some 
aspects  actually  become  impossible. 

Present  work  has  returned  to  the  problem  of  object 
formations,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  automatic 
derivation  of  their  aspect  maps  from  the  aspect  maps  of  their 
components.  The  ultimate  goal  is  the  automatic  deduction  of 
camera  placement  strategies  that  maximize  sensed 
information  while  minimizing  sensing  cost. 


3.2  Disassembly 

The  intelligent  disassembly  of  unknown  objects  appears 
to  be  a  novel  and  challenging  way  to  Investigate  the  efficiency 
and  predictive  power  of  representations  for  spatial 
relationships.  Further,  such  a  task  would  rigorously  exercise 
the  control  structures  involved,  since  the  openness  of  the 
domain  appears  to  require  planning  and  search  of  an 
intrinsically  heuristic  kind.  Disassembly  may  even  provide  a 
basis  for  experiments  In  learning. 

Wa  have  begun  to  explore  the  cognitive  economy  of 
several  representation  schemes,  using  a  simulated,  quantized, 
two-dimensional  universe  of  simple  objects.  Our  simulated 
robotic  agent  will  disassemble  a  new  object  by  the  repetition  of 
the  following  (or  related)  steps.  First,  having  operationalized 
advice  such  as  "no  component  is  longer  than  three  units",  It 
will  reduce  the  problem  if  possible,  exiting  If  complete.  Then,  it 
should  plan  the  most  efficient  single  action,  using  heuristics. 
Lastly,  it  will  observe  and  compare  the  results  to  what  was 
anticipated,  and  deduce  Implicit  relationships  from  apparent 
ones:  for  example,  parts  that  maintain  the  same  spatial 
relationship  to  another  part  that  has  been  moved  are  probably 
physically  attached  to  it. 

Given  the  appropriate  selection  of  real  world  objects,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  such  a  system  with  a 
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camera  and  robot  arm. 


3.3  Landmarks 

We  have  noticed  an  analogy  between  following  a  map 
during  the  course  of  navigation,  and  following  a  script  while 
understanding  natural  language.  In  both  cases  stereotyped 
events  serve  as  cues  to  positions  In  a  topological  abstraction 
of  real  world  activity;  the  events  in  navigation  are  called 
landmarks.  Both  maps  and  scripts  reduce  wandering,  without 
entirely  eliminating  choices  of  processing  direction.  We  intend 
to  pursue  this  analogy  further,  and  to  define  and  resolve 
several  assumptions  unjustified  in  script  theory:  for  example, 
what  makes  an  event  stereotyped? 

We  also  wish  to  build  a  system  that  will  demonstrate  the 
answers  to  questions  of  the  following  sort.  How  can  maps  be 
acquired  and  refined?  Where  am  I,  and  how  do  I  know  I  am  or 
am  not  lost?  How  can  I  efficiently  track  my  map-generated 
symbolic  predictions  to  my  sensor-based  signal  observations? 
How  can  experience  be  effectively  compressed  into  a  symbolic 
map?  How  do  I  most  effectively  report  on  my  own 
experiences? 

We  have  developed  a  small  LISP  system  that  srodels 
landmark  definition  and  acquisition.  It  monitors  a  simulated 
robot  coursing  thorough  a  one-dimensional(l)  world.  Having 
been  given  rudimentary  models  of  sensor,  memory,  and 
actuator  performance,  it  compresses  its  ’experience''  into  a 
retrievable,  compact,  fuzzy  form.  Figuratively  and  literally,  we 
still  have  far  to  go. 


3.4  Natural  Language  Generation 

We  are  investigating  how  natural  language  can  be  used 
to  describe  the  contents  of  a  scene.  We  have  discovered  that 
the  entire  area  of  descriptive  spatial  relations,  even  within  the 
discipline  of  computational  linguistics,  Is  nearly  untouched.  In 
particular,  the  pathway  between  spatial  relationship  and  their 
realization  in  surface  language  constructlons-mostly  via 
prepositional  phrases-ls  very  Inadequately  known. 

We  are  building  a  system  which  takes  as  Input  a  simple 
two-dimensional  scene,  and  attempts  to  answer  questions  of 
the  form  "Where  is  X?".  Answering  is  not  simple,  and  requires 
at  least  two  intermediate  steps.  First,  the  system  must  decide 
on  a  referent  object  Y  whose  Identity  and  position  are  known 
to  the  questioner:  this  is  a  standard  concern  of  natural 
language  algorithms  that  track  context,  focus,  history,  and 
function.  Secondly,  the  "deep"  spatial  relationship  of  X  to  Y 
must  be  determined;  unfortunately,  no  catalog  of  such 
relations  exists  as  yet.  Once  X  Is  deeply  related  to  Y,  the 
surface  construction  should  be  relatively  easy  to  construct, 
and,  in  fact,  a  system  to  do  so  is  already  operating  in  a 
different  setting.  We  therefore  are  concentrating  on 
accumulating  empirical  evidence  of  people’s  use  of 
prepositions,  and  attempting  to  obtain  a  network  structure, 
perhaps  hierarchic,  to  represent  it. 


4  Parallel  Algorithms 

We  have  continued  our  investigations  into  fine-grained 
SIMD  machines,  partly  under  our  basic  research  contract,  and 
partly  under  the  Strategic  Computing  effort.  Our  concentration 
has  been  on  the  middle-levels  of  vision,  where  it  appears  that 
most  algorithms  are  not  straightforwardly  pixel-based. 


Successful  extraction  of  superior  performance  therefore 
requires  some  care  in  algorithm  selection  and  analysis,  and  In 
the  decomposition  of  both  data  and  control. 


4.1  Fine-Grained  SIMD:  Basic 

We  have  adapted  many  low-level  vision  algorithms  to 
fine-grained  tree-structured  SIMD  machines  (basically, 
pyramid  machines),  and  have  discovered  several  novel 
approaches  to  programming  them  that  avoids  the  bottleneck* 
associated  with  the  high  data  rate  through  the  root  of  the  tree 
(or  the  apex  of  the  pyramid).  Through  vertical  pipelining,  data 
duplication,  and  subproblem  partitioning  we  were  able  to 
demonstrate  the  achievement  of  massive  parallelism 
[10,11,13].  We  demonstrated  the  results  in  three  ways: 
analytically,  through  simulation,  and  by  actual  execution  on 
real  data  on  a  prototype  63-node  machine  (NON-VON  I).  Our 
results  compared  favorably  with  other  proposed  or  existing 
architectures,  although  algorithms  consisting  of  repeated 
nearest  neighbor  operations  (for  example,  convolution) 
suggested  that  tree  connections  ought  to  be  complemented 
with  mesh  connections.  Otherwise,  traffic  through  the  root 
degrades  performance,  despite  novel  ways  of  decomposing 
and  redundantly  prestoring  the  Image  into  subtrees,  and 
despite  provably  optimal  algorithms  for  image  shifting. 

At  the  middle  level  of  image  understanding,  we  were 
able  to  demonstrate  algorithm  decomposition  and  parallel 
speed-ups  of  two  middle-level  tasks:  the  Hough  transform,  and 
the  matching  portion  of  an  algorithm  to  interpret  moving  light 
displays  [12],  These,  too,  were  analyzed  and  simulated. 
Since  this  work  was  apparently  the  first  to  consider  these 
middle-level  problems,  it  was  not  possible  to  compare  our 
results  with  those  of  other  architectures.  (Since  publication, 
several  researchers  have  implemented  the  Hough  transform 
on  other  parallel  computers.)  High  performance  was 
attributable  to  the  careful  duplication  of  Image  data  and/or 
control  decisions  throughout  the  tree,  and  by  the  deliberate 
avoidance  of  communication  of  Intermediate  results.  In  short, 
we  found  that  for  middle-level  tasks  it  was  necessary  to 
program  the  fine-grained  SIMD  architecture  as  if  it  were  a  type 
of  moderate-grained  Multlple-SIMD  (MSIMD)  machine. 


4.2  Fine-Grained  SIMD:  Stereo  with  Texture 

Our  present  and  future  work  on  parallel  architectures  is 
directed  at  the  specific  problems  of  stereo,  texture,  and  their 
cooperative  fusion.  We  have  implemented  on  our  simulator  a 
multi-resolution  stereo  algorithm  based  on  a  del-squared-G 
edge  detector.  This  work  Included  the  implementation  of  more 
than  one  algorithm  for  image  convolution  on  tree  machines, 
and  an  exploration  for  the  appropriate  parallel  algorithm  for 
establishing  tha  direction  (rather  than  the  mere  existence)  of 
detected  image  edges. 

We  have  analyzed,  spatially  decomposed,  and 
simulated  a  parallel  version  of  the  Witkin  statistical  shape-from 
texture  algorithm;  additionally,  we  evaluated  which  portions 
were  best  executed  on  the  high-speed  attached 
supercomputer,  and  which  in  the  conventional  host.  In  the 
course  of  the  analysis  we  discovered  that  the  algorithm’s 
accuracy  is  substantially  improved  if  surface  orientation  Is 
represented  and  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  Gaussian 
sphere,  rather  than  in  a  slant-tilt  space  [8].  Further,  we 
established  that  the  most  advantageous  parallel 
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decomposition  of  the  problem  associates  a  processing 
element  with  each  possible  surface  orientation.  Since  the 
probability  of  each  orientation  is  computed  In  parallel  (and  not 
just  the  single  most  likely  one),  this  represtation  can  be 
exploited  by  the  host  processor  to  adjust  various  edge- 
detection  parameters,  or  to  compare  this  method's  results  with 
those  from  other  shape-from  methods. 

As  part  of  the  DARPA  sponsored  workshop  on  parallel 
image  understanding  architectures,  we  calculated  the 
performance  of  a  representative  set  of  image  understanding 
parallel  algorithms  on  fine-grained  tree  machines,  with 
satisfying  results. 

Necessary  infrastructure  work  includes  the 
implementation  on  NON-VON  of  a  subset  of  Connection 
Machine  Lisp,  and  the  continuing  development  of 
multiresolution  structures  and  algorithms  on  our  simulator 
testbed,  the  Grinnell  image  processor. 


4.3  Depth  Interpolation 

We  have  investigated  how  to  exploit  fine-grained  mesh- 
connected  SIMD  architectures  for  middle-level  vision  tasks 
such  as  depth  interpolation.  Significant  computational  gains 
are  to  be  had  by  adopting  algorithms  of  numerical  analysis  that 
are  more  sophisticated  than  the  standard  Gauss-Seldel 
approach  [9].  What  is  necessary  is  that  the  architecture 
incorporate  a  way  of  quickly  gathering  information  that  is 
global  to  the  entire  image:  for  example,  a  tree,  pyramid,  or 
omega  network  should  be  superimposed  over  the  mesh.  With 
the  pure  parallelism  of  local  mesh  connections,  and  the 
logarithmic  time  parallelism  of  the  global  tree  communications, 
the  methods  of  adaptive  Chebyshev  acceleration  or  conjugate 
gradient  enable  qualitative  speed-ups.  These  methods  sit 
naturally  and  well  on  such  machines,  too. 

We  analyzed  the  time  and  space  requirements  for  the 
solution  of  the  singular  positive  definite  matrices  that  arise  in 
the  depth  interpolation  problem  (and  other  related  middle-level 
vision  problems,  for  example,  shape  from  shading).  Further, 
we  analyzed  and  quantified  the  communication  costs.  We 
simulated  the  parallel  solution  of  depth  interpolation  on  images 
of  up  to  128  pixels  square  for  several  methods.  We  noted  in  all 
cases  that  conjugate  gradient  was  the  superior  method,  but 
that  adaptive  Chebyshev  does  indeed  adaptively  accelerate. 
As  expected,  the  sparser  the  depth  data,  the  more  difficult  the 
interpolation. 

Since  these  Initial  experiments  used  only  simple 
synthetic  data,  more  elaborate  synthetic  images  will  be 
pursued  in  future.  Further,  we  plan  to  run  our  algorithms  on 
real  images  from  binocular  front  ends  or  from  directly  sensed 
range  data. 


4.4  Image  Processor  Algorithms 

Aided  by  our  experience  in  parallel  supercomputer 
design  [19],  we  have  begun  to  implement  se^'al  existing 
parallel  vision  algorithms  on  the  commercially  a’  .ols  Aspex 
image  processor,  in  support  of  various  robotic  tau>.  . 


5  Robotics 

Our  final  area  of  Interest  Is  our  most  systems-oriented. 
We  are  attempting  to  apply  programming  language 
techniques,  as  well  as  artificial  Intelligence  ones,  for  the  sake 
of  more  responsive,  more  autonomous  robotic  agents. 


5.1  Models  for  Multiple  Sensors 

Multiple  sensing  Is  In  many  ways  a  problem  in  the 
design  of  distributed  computation.  Each  sensor  is  typically  a 
separate  computing  element,  with  its  own  world  model,  set  of 
primitives,  and  physical  characteristics.  Extending  any 
existing  robotic  system  to  incorporate  a  qualitatively  different 
new  sensor  is  strenuous  work.  Building  an  Integrated 
manipulator  out  of  the  multiple  components  of  many-fingered 
tactile  sensing,  force/torque  wrist  sensing,  and  real-time  vision 
Is  truly  formidable. 

We  are  pursuing  the  application  of  the  programming 
disciplines  inherent  in  object-oriented  languages  to  model 
generic  sensor  and  effector  properties  [2].  The  formalisms  of 
classes  and  methods  appear  to  promise  a  powerful  but  flexible 
framework  for  gaining  the  virtues  of  abstract  sensor  behavior 
without  losing  exact  sensor  control.  For  example,  most  tactile 
sensors  provide  relatively  dense  depth  data  (as  opposed  to 
vision,  especially  on  uniformly  colored  surfaces).  Since 
matches  to  database  models  are  critically  dependent  on  data 
density,  the  use  of  object  classes  should  allow  the  abstraction 
of  this  common  feature  of  tactile  sensing  into  one  method. 
The  effectiveness  of  such  an  approach  can  be  measured  by 
the  ease  with  which  we  can  modify  a  robotic  system  based  on 
a  single  sensing  finger  to  one  based  on  a  sensing  parallel  jaw; 
the  upgrade  should  occasion  only  a  relatively  minor  amount  of 
recoding. 


5.2  Geometric  Modeling  and  Reasoning 

CAD/CAM  systems  can  create  many  useful  3D  models; 
however,  they  are  usually  volumetric-based.  Thus,  these 
models  are  not  very  useful  for  recognition,  because  sensors 
compute  surface  information:  they  cannot  directly  sense 
volumes.  We  have  begun  to  investigate  the  integration  of  a 
existing,  successful  surface-based  modeler  based  on  Coons’ 
patches  [1]  with  a  commercial  CAD/CAM  system.  The  existing 
system  has  demonstrated  the  utility  of  having  flexibly 
intelligent  means  to  trace  and  probe  surfaces,  cavities,  and 
holes,  and  to  efficiently  match  surface-based  features  to  a 
surface  patch  database. 

Further,  we  are  attempting  to  extend  the  object 
descriptions  to  include  functional  as  well  geometric  and 
topological  attributes  of  objects.  This  will  allow  CAD/CAM 
systems  to  be  used  not  only  in  design,  but  also  in  recognition, 
and  even  in  some  forms  of  intelligent  reasoning  tasks,, such  as 
the  automatic  substitution  of  parts,  or  the  derivation  of  simple 
analyses  of  mechanical  failures.  We  anticipate  that  rich  object 
descriptions  will  make  certain  difficult  robotic  inference  tasks 
easier:  for  example,  the  determination  of  a  object  from  a  partial 
or  occluded  view  or  touch,  or  the  planning  of  effective 
strategies  to  efficiently  determine  the  location  and  Identity  of 
totally  obscured  parts. 
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5.3  Environments 

In  a  new  effort,  we  are  involved  In  the  generation  of  an 
interactive  environment  for  robotics  programming  in  AML/X,  a 
language  developed  at  IBM  Yorktown.  We  intend  to  use  it  for 
programming  the  soon  to  be  delivered  IBM  robot  arm.  We  are 
leveraging  our  development  effort  by  modifying  4he  SMILE 
programming  environment,  which  is  itself  generated 
semiautomaticalfy  through  the  GANDALF  environment 
generator.  Among  the  tools  under  construction  is  a  syntax- 
directed  editor  which  hosts  a  language  interpreter.  We  expect 
to  add  more  application-specific  aids  as  well. 
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Developments  in  Knowledge-Based  Vision 
for  Obstacle  Detection  and  Avoidance! 


K.E.  Olin,  F.M.  Vilnrotter,  M  J.  Daily  and  K.  Reiser 


Hughes  Research  Laboratories 
Artificial  Intelligence  Center 


Abstract.  In  this  collection  of  Image  Understanding  Workshop 
Proceedings,  the  applications  of  image  understanding  into  the  domains  of 
autonomous  vehicles,  cartography,  target  recognition,  and  robotics  are 
being  emphasized.  Progress  at  Hughes  Artifical  Intelligence  Center  as  it 
relates  to  these  applications  is  summarized  in  this  overview. 

Hughes  is  concerned  with  the  detection  and  avoidance  of  obstacles 
for  an  autonomous  land  vehicle.  We  concentrated  our  early  efforts  on  road 
scenarios,  but  more  recently  have  been  researching  issues  related  to  cross 
country  manuevers.  The  problem  of  navigation  for  an  autonomous  land 
vehicle  requires  the  integration  of  systems  for  perception  and  planning. 
We  have  developed  a  system  architecture  which  supports  multiple  levels  of 
assimilation  and  immediacy  required  for  perceptual  reasoning  as  well  as  the 
integration  with  path  planning.  The  architecture  exploits  new  concepts  of 
perceptual  virtual  sensors  in  conjunction  with  reflexive  behaviors  for  path 
planning.  This  architecture  is  summarized  in  this  overview  together  with 
specific  algorithm  developments  exploiting  color  imagery,  sensor  fusion, 
and  the  modeling  of  a  symbolic  local  map.  A  separate  paper  describes  the 
laser  range  sensor  processing  procedures  we  have  developed  for  obstacle 
detection.  This  work  was  accomplished  through  the  team  effort  of  the 
authors  together  with  J.G.  Harris. 

It  is  through  many  years  of  experience  with  automatic  target 
detection  systems  that  the  concepts  of  context  dependent  cueing  evolved. 
A  system  has  been  developed  which  uses  scene  context  to  aid  in  target 
detection.tt  The  scene  context  currently  exploited  includes  target  motion, 
spatial  relationships  between  targets  (e.g.  formation  knowledge),  and 
spatial  relationships  between  target  and  background  (e.g.  target/road 
knowledge).  This  system  will  be  featured  in  an  invited  technical 
presentation  and  report  entitled  "Image  Interpretation  Using  Scene 
Context"  by  T.M.  Silberberg. 

In  addition,  Hughes  has  been  pursueing  research  in  multiprocessor 
architectures  for  vision  applications.  We  have  designed  and  implemented 
our  own  machine,  the  Hierarchical  Bus  Architecture,  with  which  we  are 
currently  performing  experiments  with  low  and  mid  level  vision 
algorithms.  This  work,  performed  by  R.S.  Wallace,  will  be  summarized 
in  this  overview. 


1.  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle 
1.1  System  Overview 

Navigation  for  the  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle  (ALV)  is  a 
complex  problem  requiring  the  Integration  of  perception  and 
planning  systems.  We  have  defined  an  overall  system 


t  The  research  described  in  this  paper  has  been  supported 
by  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  contract 
#DACA76-85-0007  unless  declared  otherwise  in  the  text 

ft  Development  of  this  system  has  been  supported  by 
Night  Vision  and  Electro-Optics  Laboratory  Contract  (NV&EOL) 
;  DAAK21-S4-C-0131. 


architecture  which  supports  a  decomposition  of  the  problem 
directed  by  immediacy  and  assimilation  considerations  as 
shown  in  Figure  1.  The  vertical  structure  generally  reflects  the 
level  of  information  fusion;  the  highest  level  application  for 
mission  knowledge  assimilates  symbolic  information  for  the 
longest  period  of  time  and  the  largest  spatial  area,  while  the 
lowest  level  application  requires  information  at  very  rapid 
update  rates.  For  instance,  an  application  at  the  highest  level 
may  necessitate  the  recognition  of  a  sequence  of  landmarks  to 
be  used  for  navigation,  while  an  application  at  the  lowest  level 
may  simply  be  the  tracking  of  the  left  or  right  road  edge  at  near 
real-time  video  data  rates.  Within  each  level  there  is  a 
horizontal  structure  to  provide  the  flexibility  and  variability 
needed  in  the  ALV  problem  domain.  The  horizontal  structure 
may  be  thought  of  as  groups  of  sub-experts,  each  contributing 
the  knowledge  and  processing  needed  to  satisfy  specific 
information  requests.  With  this  decomposition,  new  modules 
may  be  easily  added  to  the  system  as  the  ALV  capabilities 
develop.  The  majority  of  our  technical  efforts  to  date  have 
been  in  the  horizontal  decomposition  of  the  lower  level 
modules.  This  work  is  discussed  in  this  overview  and  in  the 
technical  paper  describing  Hughes  laser  range  processing.  A 
reference  describing  the  parallel  efforts  at  Hughes  in  path 
planning  is  found  in  [1], 

Perception  is  tasked  with  providing  the  planner  with 
information  about  the  currently  perceived  environment. 
Presently,  perception  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  "see"  the 
environment  with  color  and  laser  range  sensors,  but  it  is 
conceptually  expandable  to  include  sensors  that  measure  such 
things  as  temperature,  water  velocity,  and  soil  viscosity. 
Perception  needs  to  provide  this  information  in  a  timely 
fashion,  avoiding  the  use  of  outdated  information  for  path 
planning.  Perception  functions  in  response  to  requests  from 
the  planner.  These  requests  are  for  information  with  a 
specified  accuracy  and  update  rate.  Each  level  of  the  planning 
system  makes  requests  of  perception  at  the  corresponding 
le\  si.  Interpretation  of  a  request  may  send  subtasks  down  the 
perception  hierarchy.  Therefore,  the  perception  system  is 
internally  communicating  information  up  and  down  levels,  as 
well  as  externally  communicating  to  the  planner  from  any  level. 
It  is  perception's  job  to  translate  these  requests  into  sensor 
commands  and  a  set  of  processes  which  will  provide  the 
information  needed  to  satisfy  all  requests.  We  expect  that 
perception  will  need  to  communicate  at  both  high  and  low  data 
rates  and  with  multiple  accuracy  requirements.  This  means  that 
perception  may  not  have  the  processing  time  available  to 
assimilate  all  information  completely.  Instead,  information 
requiring  limited  processing  and  associated  with  lower 
accuracy  or  confidence  may  be  made  available  to  the  planner  at 
faster  rates.  If  the  planner  requires  greater  assimilation  of 
perception  information,  slower  data  rates  may  result. 
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1.2  Virtual  Sensors 


Subsystems 


Figure  1.  System  Architecture 


Activation  of  scene  modeling  within  the  perception 
system  is  restricted  to  those  areas  which  have  actually  been 
sensed.  The  physical  size  and  update  rate  of  a  model  may  vary 
depending  upon  the  mission  and  terrain  type.  At  the  higher 
more  global  levels,  we  expect  the  world  model  to  be  on  the 
order  of  hundreds  of  meters  in  size  and  updated  on  the  order  of 
tens  of  seconds.  The  local  model  size  is  optimized  for  the 
vehicle  size  and  speed  and  the  field  of  views  (FOV)  of  the 
sen„ors  currently  activated.  Typically,  the  size  is  on  the  order 
of  tens  of  meters  and  the  update  rate  is  on  the  order  of  seconds. 
At  the  lowest  level  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  virtual  sensors, 
which  have  the  highest  requirement  for  immediacy  and  in  many 
cases  the  lowest  degree  of  knowledge  assimilation.  Virtual 
sensors  must  have  response  times  in  the  millisecond  range  and 
may  reflect  only  a  small  portion  of  a  sensor  FOV.  A  virtual 
sensor  may  be  thought  of  as  an  optimized  procedure  that 
supplies  the  highly  coordinated  information  necessary  to  satisfy 
a  reflexive  action. 

Within  the  planning  community  there  is  much 
discussion  as  to  whether  temporal  tracking  of  an  obstacle  is 
necessary  for  avoidance.  One  argument  is  that  for  local 
planning  the  vehicle  needs  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
environment,  which  is  highly  dynamic  at  this  level.  Therefore, 
the  vehicle  should  always  use  the  most  recent  information 
available  and  plan  as  best  it  can  until  the  next  information 
update.  The  lowest  level  of  our  architecture  using  behaviors 
and  virtual  sensors  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  navigation.  A 
second  approach  to  navigation  minimizes  local  replanning  and 
abrupt  changes  in  vehicle  control  functions  through  incremental 
information  updating.  Tracking  an  obstacle  for  updated 
location  supports  this  approach  to  navigation.  Matching  object 
features  for  tracking  is  performed  at  our  local  map  level.  Our 
architecture  will  support  either  or  a  combination  of  approaches. 

We  have  begun  implementation  of  our  system  at  the 
lowest  level  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  immediacy  and 
the  perceptual  and  planning  efforts  are  most  closely  coupled. 
As  a  result  of  this  work  numerous  algorithms  have  been 
developed  for  obstacle  detection  using  laser  range  and  color 
data.  Many  of  these  algorithms  are  now  being  evaluated  as 
virtual  sensors  and  implementation  with  corresponding 
reflexive  behaviors.  Testing  the  integration  of  virtual  sensors 
and  behaviors  has  recently  begun  in  a  simulated  environment 
and  is  discussed  in  the  evaluation  section.  The  concept  of 
virtual  sensors  will  now  be  described. 


At  the  lowest  level  of  the  planning  system  is  the 
Reflexive  Behavior  Module.  This  module  is  critical  to  real-time 
control  because  it  provides  a  means  to  isolate  control  loops 
from  other  planning  tasks.  Reflexive  behaviors  are  procedural 
units  with  high  demands  for  immediacy.  Typical  obstacle 
related  behaviors  might  be  "slow-for-obstacle"  or 
"tum-for-obstacle."  Virtual  sensors  are  conceptual  entities 
which  provide  a  symbolic  means  to  couple  perceptual 
information  with  reflexive  behaviors.  A  virtual  sensor  is  a 
blending  of  raw  sensor  data  with  specialized  processing  in 
response  to  an  established  contract  between  the  perception  and 
planning  systems.  This  contract  specifies  what  information  is 
requested,  the  rate  at  which  the  information  is  to  be  provided, 
the  format  of  the  data  (if  multiple  data  types  are  available),  the 
accuracy  of  the  information,  and  the  priority  of  the  request.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  virtual  sensor  contract  is  symbolic; 
that  is,  specific  information,  not  algorithms,  are  requested. 
This  provides  an  important  communication  channel  between  the 
perception  and  planning  systems:  the  planner  has  the  means  to 
make  symbolic  requests,  and  perception  has  the  means  to 
translate  the  requests  into  sensor  and  processing  commands. 
This  provides  the  best  opportunity  for  perception  to  satisfy  the 
contract  constraints  or  notify  the  planner  of  failure. 

The  relationships  between  reflexive  behaviors,  virtual 
sensors,  image  processing,  and  physical  sensors  is  shown  in 
Figure  2.  Through  this  configuration,  the  planner  can  think  of 
perception  as  a  group  of  black  boxes,  each  of  which  senses 
particular  scene  objects.  Virtual  sensor  processing  consists  of 
low  level  feature  extraction  together  with  specialized 
procedures  to  obtain  the  requested  information.  For  example, 
the  right-road-edge  virtual  sensor  implemented  by  Hughes 
classifies  color  features  to  locate  road  pixels  and  then  applies 
specific  search  and  link  procedures  to  obtain  the  road  edge. 
However,  other  road  finding  algorithms  [2,3,4]  could  also  be 
represented  as  virtual  sensors  to  satisfy  the  same  goal.  This 
redundancy  is  a  very  attractive  quality  of  the  Virtual  Sensor 
Module  (VSM).  Different  approaches  requiring  different 
physical  sensors,  processing  time  and  resources,  and 
processing  accuracy  will  allow  the  vehicle  to  function  under  a 
wider  variety  of  conditions.  The  actual  algorithm  chosen  must 
satisfy  the  contractual  requirements  of  the  current  virtual  sensor 
request.  Ancillary  knowledge  associated  with  scenario, 
processing  environment  and  mission  goals  may  be  used  as  an 
aid  in  algorithm  selection. 

Virtual  sensors  provide  a  methodology  for  responding 
to  multiple  tasking  within  an  asynchronous  environment.  Each 
virtual  sensor  establishes  an  independent  contract  for 
throughput,  data,  and  timing.  Virtual  sensors  are  conceptual 
objects  with  attribute  slots  being  shared  by  the  VSM  and  the 
behaviors.  The  object  is  associated  with  a  time  flag  through 
which  the  reflexive  behavior  can  check  for  new  data  from  the 
virtual  sensor.  Most  often  virtual  sensors  provide  very 
specialized  information  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
immediacy.  This  information  is  typically  obtained  in  an 
algorithmic  fashion  without  using  complex  reasoning 
strategies.  Therefore,  errors  in  accuracy  will  result,  but 
because  of  the  fast  update  rates  recoveiy  from  these  errors 
should  have  minimum  impact  on  navigation.  In  addition,  the 
Local  Map  Module  is  performing  in  a  parallel  fashion  the 
higher  level  functions  of  sensor  fusion,  temporal  reasoning, 
and  spatial  reasoning  thereby  forming  a  more  complete  scene 
model.  With  information  from  the  local  map,  behavioral 
inconsistencies  are  determined  by  the  planner.  For  instance, 
the  virtual  sensor  request  for  finding  the  right  side  of  the  road 
may  have  different  constraints  than  the  virtual  sensor  request 
for  the  left  side  of  the  road.  This  reflects  a  real  scenario  in 
which  the  right  side  abuts  the  side  of  a  mountain,  such  that 
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very  accurate  updates  are  required  to  avoid  collision.  In  this 
case,  the  right-road-edge  virtual  sensor  would  use  range  data  to 
accurately  model  the  mountain  side  with  laser  range  update 
rates  of  two  frames/second.  In  comparison,  the  left-road-edge 
virtual  sensor  would  continue  to  use  a  color  classification  at 
perhaps  three  frames/second  or  higher  rates,  but  with  a  higher 
possibility  of  occasionally  detecting  erroneous  road  edges.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  left  edge  could  produce  conflicting 
information  with  the  right  edge.  This  is  handled  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  planner  prioritizes  and  integrates  the  asynchronous 
information  into  a  consistent  set  of  vehicle  control  commands 
such  that  in  this  case  the  mountainous  right  side  of  the  road  will 
dominate  the  calculation  of  vehicle  heading.  This  ability  has 
already  been  demonstrated  by  the  Hughes  planner.  Second,  at 
the  local  map  level  of  perception  the  conflicting  information  is 
flagged  and  a  failure  message  will  be  sent  to  the  planner.  The 
planner  may  then  choose  to  slow  down  until  the  road  edge  is 
regained  or  a  new  virtual  sensor  is  initialized. 

Reflexive  behaviors  which  operate  together  are  grouped 
into  an  activity.  Within  an  activity,  the  relative  behavior 
priorities,  parameter  constraints,  and  initialization  and 
termination  actions  are  assigned.  When  an  activity  is 
initialized,  each  component  behavior  is  invoked  as  an 
independent  process.  More  importantly,  virtual  sensors  that 
feed  the  behaviors  are  initialized  and  data  links  are  established 
between  them.  For  efficiency,  the  virtual  sensor  configuration 
for  each  of  the  possible  activities  for  a  mission  are  initialized  in 
advanced.  When  a  new  activity  is  invoked,  any  existing  active 
behaviors  and  virtual  sensors  are  disabled,  the  data  links  are 
released,  and  the  new  activation  set  is  switched  into  operation. 
Activities  may  also  be  configured  into  sub-activity  sequences 
for  simple  script  execution.  During  initialization,  sub-activities 
take  into  account  future  virtual  sensor  and  data  link 
requirements.  This  reduces  switching  time  and  minimizes  the 
interruption  of  reflexive  data  links. 

The  virtual  sensor  control  and  arbitration  system  is  being 
developed  under  Hughes  Internal  Research  and  Development 
(ER&D)  funds.  We  are  currently  modeling  the  set  of  virtual 
sensors  as  a  directed  graph  with  the  nodes  representing  the 
attributes  of  the  virtual  sensor  and  the  arcs  representing  the 
input/output  configuration.  The  virtual  sensor  attributes  are  in 


a  frame  representation  and  include  processor  and  sensor 
knowledge.  The  control  system  is  being  modeled  as  a  process 
scheduling  problem  to  satisfy  time,  accuracy,  and  confidence 
constraints.  As  a  result  of  die  process  scheduling,  a  process 
subgraph  of  the  modeled  graph  will  be  selected  for  a  requested 
group  of  virtual  sensors.  This  process  graph  will  be  used  to 
determine  the  required  task  and  processor  configuration. 


1.3  Laser  Range  Analysis 

The  ALV  is  equipped  wiu.  a  laser  range  scanner  which 
measures  the  distance  along  the  line  of  sight  to  the  nearest 
object.  Distance  (or  "range")  is  actually  computed  by 
measuring  at  a  specified  angular  interval  the  phase  shift 
between  the  active,  laser  signal  and  the  reflected  signal.  This 
sensor  inherently  supplies  information  of  surface  geometries; 
however,  the  interpretation  of  this  information  is  difficult  for 
the  complex  outdoor  terrain  imagery  associated  with  the  ALV. 
We  have  developed  several  techniques  for  locating  traversable 
ground,  flee  standing  obstacles,  and  terrain  slope  using  range 
imagery.  These  techniques  may  be  divided  into  two  major 
categories:  those  which  operate  in  the  range  image  plane  and 
those  which  operate  in  a  Cartesian  elevation  map.  Each  method 
may  also  be  applied  in  specific  cases  as  a  virtual  sensor, 
returning  only  the  required  information  about  certain  objects. 
For  a  complete  description  of  our  range  imagery  work,  see  the 
paper  "Detecting  Obstacles  in  Range  Imagery"  in  these 
proceedings. 


1.4  Color  Analysis 

Since  our  primary  focus  is  to  locate  obstacles  at  very 
rapid  update  rates,  our  investigations  using  color  imagery 
emphasizes  techniques  to  extract  information  i»  support  of 
object  labeling.  Therefore,  our  efforts  have  been  expended  in 
the  development  of  simple  color  segmentation  procef'iures.  We 
have  experimented  in  several  color  spaces  with  classical  and 
rule-based  classification  schemes.  In  addition,  a  texture-based 
segmentation  algorithm  developed  at  Hughes  has  been 
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employed.  Virtual  sensors  have  been  developed  to  locate  left 
and  right  road  edges  where  there  is  no  range  discontinuity  to 
demark  a  road  edge. 

1.4.1  Color  Components.  In  natural  scenes,  most 
of  the  colors  have  very  low  saturation  and  occasional 
man-made  objects  or  unusual  regions  have  higherAaturation. 
Color  constancy  is  a  problem  for  any  classification  scheme. 
For  example,  an  image  leading  into  the  ALV/MMC  test  track 
comer  taken  on  an  overcast  day  in  the  summer  was  found  to 
have  a  purple  hue  (top  of  Figure  4.)  An  image  taken  on  the 
same  day  of  the  same  comer  only  slightly  further  into  the  turn 
had  a  slightly  more  blue  hue.  Finally,  an  image  of  the  same 
comer  going  in  the  opposite  direction  with  full  sun  had  a  cyan 
hue  (bottom  of  Figure  4.)  This  and  other  evidence  suggests 
that  similarly  colored  surfaces  do  not  exhibit  color  constancy 
due  to  uncertain  causes,  such  as  camera  settings,  ambient 
lighting  from  reflectance  or  scattering,  and  perhaps  seasonal 
changes  (even  for  asphalt  roads.) 

The  color  video  data  available  from  the  ALV  data  base  is 
digitized  in  the  RGB  (red,  green,  blue)  color  space.  The  top 
row  of  Figure  3  shows  the  red,  green  and  blue  planes  from  the 
overcast  image  of  the  curve  at  the  MMC  test  track.  The  color 
image  data  we  have  been  working  with  to  date  has  no  reference 
color  for  maintaining  constant  values  for  a  particular  surface. 
Camera  settings  such  as  brightness,  contrast  and  auto  iris 
settings,  color  ratios  for  white  or  black  surfaces,  etc.  have  not 
been  available;  therefore,  images  of  the  same  area  digitized  at 
different  times  may  look  very  different  To  compensate,  we 
first  rescale  the  red,  green,  and  blue  planes  independently 
ensuring  that  the  darkest  pixel  is  really  black  and  the  brightest 
pixel  is  really  white.  This  process  does  not  maintain  the  color 
ratios  of  red  to  green  to  blue  found  in  the  original  data,  but  our 
suspicion  is  that  those  ratios  are  not  correct  anyway  since  all  of 
our  data  is  skewed  to  the  red. 

The  RGB  color  space  does  not  separate  intensity  from 
each  of  the  red,  green,  and  blue  pixel  values  making  it  subject 
to  color  constancy  problems  due  to  low  sun  angles,  clouds, 
time  of  year,  or  other  fluctuations  in  color  over  the  same 
surface.  This  led  us  to  explore  one,  two  and  three  dimensional 
histograms  of  alternative  color  spaces,  including  IHS 
(intensity,  hue,  saturation),  normalized  color,  I1I2I3  [5], 
opponent  color,  and  YIQ.  Our  preliminary  examination  of  the 
features  associated  with  complex,  natural  terrain  images 
indicates  that  for  the  data  we  have,  the  IHS  space  is  as  good  as 
any  other  in  discriminant  power  and  still  has  human 
significance  since  it  is  possible  to  discuss  the  color  of  a  region, 
the  richness  of  the  color,  or  the  intensity  of  a  region.  While  in 
the  IHS  space  singularities  exist  where  the  RGB  data  has  low 
intensity,  potentially  incorrect  hue  and  saturation  values  can  be 
ignored  by  checking  for  dark  regions  in  the  intensity 
component  (where  veiy  little  information  is  available  anyway.) 
The  bottom  row  of  Figure  3  has  the  resulting  intensity,  hue, 
and  saturation  planes  for  the  RGB  image  on  the  top  row. 

1.4.2  Classification  Techniques.  In  order  to 
focus  only  on  the  color  of  a  pixel,  we  ignore  the  intensity 
component  in  the  IHS  model  and  use  only  hue  and  saturation 
within  the  framework  of  the  statistical  Bayes  classifier. 
Mahalanobi's  distance  measurement  was  used  to  classify  into  a 
priori  classes  defined  by  mean  and  covariance.  Hue  and 
saturation  are  typically  calculated  in  a  polar  coordinate  system 
where  hue  is  measured  as  an  angle  and  saturation  ranges  from 
zero  to  one,  zero  meaning  no  saturation  (i.e.  white,  black,  or 
gray)  and  one  total  saturation.  Since  hue  is  an  angle  from  0  to 
2tt,  and  continuity  around  red  is  lost,  the  polar  coordinate 
system  is  not  appropriate  for  use  with  the  Bayes  method.  By 
transforming  into  2D  Cartesian  (X-Y  space),  hue  and  saturation 
values  will  cluster  without  the  angular  problems  inherent  in  the 
polar  coordinate  scheme.  Working  with  only  hue  and 
saturation  in  this  representation,  we  have  been  able  to 


distinguish  colors  of  low  saturation  of  natural  objects 
differently  from  the  highly  saturated  colas  associated  with 
man-made  objects  and  shadows.  We  also  implemented  a 
Karhuenen-Loeve  (K-L)  transformation  which  computes  the 
optimal  orthogonal  feature  vectors  from  the  original  data.  The 
K-L  transformation  appears  to  have  usefulness  in  segmenting 
images,  and  we  will  continue  to  develop  methods  which  can 
adapt  to  more  difficult  scenes  and  use  these  features  to  improve 
segmentation.  Figure  4  shows  two  scenes  described  previously 
which  have  been  segmented  using  the  Bayes  classifier.  The 
four  classes  in  this  segmentation  are  sunny  road,  cloudy  road, 
dirt,  and  vegetation.  The  top  segmentation  consists  mostly  of 
cloudy  road  and  vegetation  classes  with  a  few  dirt  pixels  in  the 
background.  However,  the  segmentation  of  the  road  is 
disappointing.  The  segmentation  on  the  bottom  of  Figure  4 
does  a  much  better  job  of  classifying  sunny  road,  dirt,  and 
vegetation.  The  human  observer  with  the  RGB  image  can  not 
distinguish  the  "dirt"  region  representing  the  road  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  color  of  the  dirt  shoulders. 

1.4.3  Rule-based  Segmentation.  One  of  our 
goals  in  both  obstacle  detection  and  the  more  general  problem 
of  scene  description  is  to  use  as  much  of  the  available  sensory 
information  as  possible.  In  this  way,  perturbations  in  the  data 
such  as  those  described  above  will  have  less  effect  on  the 
overall  description  of  the  object.  To  correctly  describe  and 
label  objects  in  a  scene,  we  are  implementing  a  rule-based 
segmentation  scheme  which  uses  as  much  information  as 
possible  from  both  the  raw  images  and  virtual  sensors.  In  the 
segmentation  shown  in  Figure  5,  a  coarse-grained  description 
of  a  pixel  is  obtained  by  quantizing  the  IHS  values  into  three 
levels  of  intensity,  twelve  levels  of  hue,  and  three  levels  of 
saturation.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  this  type  of 
quantization  yields  some  degree  of  invariance  to  minor  changes 
in  the  color  of  the  same  or  similar  surfaces.  For  example,  after 
rescaling  the  RGB  values  as  described  above,  asphalt  roads 
almost  always  have  one  of  the  following  hues:  cyan-blue,  blue, 
blue-magenta,  or  magenta.  Furthermore,  they  tend  to  have 
very  low  saturation  (i.e.  less  than  10%),  and  are  typically  high 
in  intensity  (greater  than  170  on  a  scale  from  0  to  255).  Dirt 
and  dirt  roads  tend  to  have  high  intensity,  low  saturation,  and 
red  or  orange  hue.  Vegetation  is  usually  between  red  and  green 
in  hue  and  has  medium  to  high  saturation  and  varying  intensity 
(depending  on  time  of  year).  Based  on  these  observations,  we 
are  developing  rules  to  segment  scenes.  We  plan  to  include 
such  variables  as  time  of  year,  context  of  current  imagery  (i.e. 
on  road,  off  road,  etc.),  and  lighting  and  weather  conditions 
(sunny,  partly  cloudy,  cloudy,  raining,  snowing,  etc.). 

We  have  applied  the  rule-based  segmentation  scheme 
using  the  variance  over  small  areas  from  a  corresponding  range 
image  and  a  binary  obstacle  map  as  well  as  the  intensity,  hue, 
and  saturation  from  the  color  image.  The  portion  of  the  range 
image  overlapping  the  color  image  is  first  "colored"  by 
transforming  each  point  from  the  range  image  into  the  color 
image  plane  to  determine  its  RGB  values.  The  resulting  image 
is  then  rescaled  and  transformed  to  the  IHS  values.  A 
particular  pixel  from  this  image  may  contain  several  pieces  of 
information  from  the  original  range  image  such  as  slope, 
vehicle  relative  elevation,  local  elevation,  variance,  as  well  as 
color  information  of  intensity,  hue,  saturation.  With  the  current 
implementation,  categories  such  as  rough  and  smooth  asphalt, 
dirt,  vegetation,  shadows,  free-standing  height  discontinuities, 
and  unknown  regions  exist. 

1.4.4  Texture-Based  Segmentation.  In  addition 
to  the  segmentation  using  intensity,  hue  and  saturation,  we 
have  explored  the  application  of  a  texture-based  segmentation 
procedure  developed  under  Hughes  IR&D  funds.  This 
procedure  was  specifically  designed  for  the  segmentation  of 
natural  tenain  images  containing  highly  textured  regions  such 
as  that  shown  in  the  grey  level  image  in  Figure  6.  Since  texture 
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characteristics  can  only  be  observed  over  areas,  texture 
measures  need  to  be  calculated  over  areas  or  windows  within 
the  image.  Our  approach  is  to  automatically  determine  a 
window  size  and  then  use  this  window  to  calculate  a  set  of 
texture  measure  images.  A  set  of  thresholds  for  each  measure 
image  is  automatically  determined  by  analyzing  its 
corresponding  histogram.  The  thresholded  measure  images  are 
combined  to  form  a  segmentation  of  the  original  image.  There 
are  artifacts  in  this  image  due  to  the  measure  values  being 
calculated  using  windows.  Additional  processing  removes 
these  artifacts  to  produce  the  final  segmentation. 

The  optimal  window  size  varies  with  the  correlation 
distance  or  period  of  the  texture.  A  "period  slice  measure", 
similar  to  the  one  in  [6],  was  developed  which  uses  the 
placement  and  direction  of  thinned  edges  to  estimate  period 
size.  The  distance  between  two  like  oriented  edges 
approximates  the  texture  period  at  that  location.  Separate 
histograms  arc  analyzed  to  dynamically  determine  vertical  and 
horizontal  sliding  window  dimensions  which  can  be  used  for 
texture  measure  calculation.  The  histograms  of  the  individual 
texture  measures  are  analyzed  for  threshold  selection  to 
produce  a  set  of  measure  segmentations.  These  segmentations 
are  combined  to  produce  a  preliminary  segmentation. 

The  texture  measures  chosen  correspond  to  texture 
characteristics  typically  found  in  areas  within  natural  terrain 
imagery.  Measures  currently  being  used  include  a  brightness 
measure  (average  intensity  over  a  window),  a  contrast  measure 
(average  edge  magnitude  over  a  window),  and  a  coarseness 
measure  (edge  count  percent  over  a  window).  One  of  the 
advantages  of  using  such  a  measure  set  is  that  for  a  given 
segmented  region,  not  only  size,  shape,  and  location 
information  are  available,  but  also  a  symbolic  description  of  the 
relative  intensity,  contrast  and  density  of  the  region.  Since 
measures  chosen  correspond  to  noticeable  characteristics  within 
the  image,  these  descriptions  will  be  useful  in  region 
identification  for  image  understanding. 

One  artifact  in  the  process  described  above  is  the  creation 
of  region  bands.  These  bands,  separate  regions  created  at 
region  boundaries,  occur  when  a  region  boundary  area  exhibits 
different  characteristics  from  the  regions  actually  forming  that 
boundary.  A  technique  was  designed  which  eliminates  region 
bands  and  small  regions  whose  dimensions  are  on  the  order  of 
the  texture  period  size. 

The  texture  segmentation  algorithm  has  been  applied  to 
color  imagery  obtained  from  the  ALV  data  set.  The  upper 
lefthand  comer  of  Figure  6  is  a  grey  scale  intensity  image  in 
which  we  have  averaged  the  red,  green  and  blue  components. 
This  intensity  image  is  used  to  calculate  the  average  intensity 
measure  image.  In  order  to  produce  a  color  edge  image  the 
edge  magnitude  is  maximized  over  the  three  color  planes.  The 
desired  segmentation  should  separate  the  curved  road  area  from 
its  surroundings,  and  within  the  off-road  areas,  different  terrain 
types  should  be  separated.  A  15x31  sliding  window  was 
automatically  selected  by  the  algorithm  for  calculation  of  the 
average  intensity,  average  edge  magnitude  and  edge  density 
measures.  The  resulting  measure  segmentations  are  shown  in 
the  upper  right,  the  lower  right,  and  lower  left  subwindows  of 
Figure  6,  respectively.  There  are  four  levels  of  average 
intensity  in  die  resulting  intensity  measure  segmentation  while 
the  edge  density  and  contrast  measure  segmentations  show 
only  two  types  of  areas  in  each.  The  road  area  is  well 
separated  using  only  the  intensity  and  edge  density  measures, 
while  die  contrast  measure  helps  in  differentiating  the  off-road 
terrain  types.  For  example,  the  dark  textured  area  to  the  right 
of  the  road  is  a  low  contrast  area  while  the  dark  area  at  the  top 
of  die  image  (trees)  is  a  high  contrast  area.  The  segmentation 
produced  by  combining  the  three  measure  segmentations  is 
shown  in  the  left  subwindow  of  Figure  7.  The  final  result 
obtained  after  removing  the  bands  is  displayed  in  the  right 


subwindow  of  Figure  7.  The  road  as  well  as  various  terrain 
types  are  well  separated  in  the  final  segmentation. 

Preliminary  results  indicate  that  a  good  first  pass 
segmentation  can  be  produced  using  the  algorithm  described 
above.  With  no  a  priori  knowledge,  sliding  window 
dimensions  are  automatically  generated.  Then  a  set  of  texture 
measures  is  calculated  for  every  pixel.  Symbolic  descriptions 
corresponding  to  noticeable  texture  characteristics  are  attributed 
to  the  resulting  regions.  Future  work  will  incltide  die 
development  of  a  set  of  criteria  for  segmentation  evaluation  and 
a  strategy  for  further  processing  when  appropriate. 


1.5  Local  Map  Construction 

The  local  map  is  defined  as  a  down-looking,  map  view 
of  the  sensed  area  local  to  the  vehicle.  We  have  developed  two 
types  of  local  maps:  the  symbolic  local  map,  and  the  Cartesian 
elevation  map.  The  symbolic  local  map  contains  important 
information  useful  for  navigation  in  symbolic  form.  Objects 
such  as  free  standing  obstacles,  sloped  terrain,  road  edges, 
ravines,  etc.  are  included  symbolically  in  the  local  map.  For 
example,  a  free  standing  obstacle  may  have  several  parameters 
associated  with  it  such  as  height,  distance  from  the  vehicle, 
size,  shadowed  area,  color,  and  location.  Each  of  these 
attributes  are  determined  from  various  processing  steps  or 
virtual  sensors  and  are  accumulated  in  the  local  map. 

We  have  also  developed  a  version  of  the  symbolic  local 
map  which  we  call  the  confidence  grid.  In  this  representation, 
objects  found  in  several  scenes  using  the  range  and  color 
sensors  are  placed  at  the  proper  location  In  the  grid, 
incrementing  a  count  at  each  point  when  an  obstacle  exists 
there.  In  this  way,  higher  confidence  is  associated  with  points 
having  larger  counts  since  a  particular  obstacle  was  found  at 
those  points  over  several  scenes.  We  also  use  several 
representations  for  obstacles  in  the  confidence  grid  including 
obstacle  extents  and  boundaries  (transformed  firom  the 
spherical  coordinates  of  the  range  image  into  the  Cartesian 
coordinates  of  the  map  view),  tangent  points,  minimum  and 
maximum  distances  to  the  obstacle,  and  angular  extents  of  the 
obstacle  in  the  map  view.  These  representations  are  suitable 
for  map-based  planners  and  vehicle  behaviors  bring  developed 
at  Hughes.  A  symbolic  local  map  of  approximately  25  meters 
by  25  meters  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  The  road  is  represented  in 
white  and  the  obstacles  are  outlined  in  a  stripe  pattern.  The 
background  tiles  represent  terrain  slope  with  light  grey  being 
closest  to  a  horizontal  slope  and  dark  grey  approaching  a 
vertical  slope.  Unknown  terrain  is  represented  as  black.  There 
is  unknown  area  between  some  of  the  slope  tiles  which  is  the 
result  of  a  gap  between  footprints  in  the  laser  range  scan. 

An  alternate  form  of  the  local  map  is  called  the  Cartesian 
elevation  map.  In  this  realm,  the  Cartesian  value  of  a  particular 
point  in  the  range  image  is  calculated,  and  then  the  height  (Z)  at 
the  proper  down  range  (Y)  and  cross  range  (X)  location  is  set 
The  resulting  map  contains  a  sparse  array  of  elevation  points. 
To  fill  in  the  height  at  unscanned  areas,  we  interpolate  between 
scanned  points  and  propagate  the  interpolated  values  over  the 
elevation  map  until  no  holes  remain.  The  Cartesian  elevation 
map  is  an  alternate  form  for  representing  the  range  date  and  is 
valuable  for  implementing  obstacle  detection  methods  which 
would  not  be  possible  in  me  spherical  range  image  coordinate 
system.  Data  from  multiple  range  images  can  also  be  fused  in 
the  Cartesian  elevation  map  so  that  one  map  contains 
information  from  several  different  scans.  This  work  is 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  accompanying  range 
processing  paper  by  Daily  et  al. 
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2.  Knowledge-Based  Target  Cueing 

Hughes  has  many  years  experience  in  automatic  target 
detection  and  recognition  systems.  Many  of  these  traditional 
approaches  are  presented  in  an  invited  paper  titled  "Image 
Understanding  Technology  and  Its  Transition  to  Military 
Applications"  by  D.Y.  Tseng  and  J.F.  Bogdanowicz.  More 
recently,  the  AI  Center  has  developed  a  context  cueing  system 
which  incorporates  scene  knowledge  in  an  image  interpretation 
system  thereby  providing  a  more  reliable  classification  of 
objects.  Scene  knowledge  consists  of  models  of  objects 
expected  in  the  scene  and  their  relationships  as  well  as 
information  related  to  image  acquisition.  Extracted  image 
features  represented  as  symbolic  descriptions  and  a  network  of 
scene  object  models  described  using  frames  drive  the 
interpretation  in  both  a  bottom-up  and  top-down  fashion.  The 
interpretation  gathers  information  which  provides  evidence  for 
or  against  hypotheses.  The  system  has  been  exercised  on  a 
number  of  forward  looking  infrared  images  and  has  exhibited 
performance  which  exceeds  that  of  traditional  approaches.  The 
context  currently  being  exploited  includes  target  motion,  spatial 
relationships  between  targets  (formation  knowledge),  and 
spatial  relationships  between  target  and  background  (target/road 
knowledge).  This  system  is  featured  at  the  IU  Workshop  in  an 
invited  papier,  "Image  Interpretation  Using  Scene  Context",  by 
T.M.  Silberberg. 


3.  Multiprocessor  Architecture  Applications 

To  support  both  reasoning  and  feature  extraction  at  real 
time  speeds,  we  require  specialized  hardware.  The 
computational  burden  of  low  level  image  processing  dictates 
that  architectures  perform  numeric  operations  at  extremely  high 
rates.  At  the  same  time,  the  complexity  of  symbolic 
manipulation  calls  for  a  general  purpose  computer  architecture. 
To  allow  the  transformation  of  numeric  data  into  symbolic 
objects,  these  two  types  of  architectures  must  be  efficiently 
interfaced  Fortunately,  both  numeric  and  symbolic  processing 
can  be  enhanced  through  parallel  computing.  The  objectives  of 
this  ER&D  task  arc  to  investigate  the  issues  related  to  data 
partitioning,  task  scheduling,  and  user  development 
environments.  The  Hierarchical  Bus  Architecture  (HBA)  i*  a 
specialized  multiprocessor  machine  which  Hughes  designed 
and  built  under  ER&D  funds  in  support  of  this  type  of  vision 
research.  The  HBA  was  presented  at  the  DARPA  Image 
Understanding  Architecture  Workshop  in  November,  1986  [7]. 
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Figure  3 

Top  row:  Red,  green,  and  blue  planes. 

Bottom  row:  Intensity,  hue,  and  saturation  planes. 


Figure  4 

Bayes  classification  of  two  scenes  into  four  classes:  sunny  road  (white), 
cloudy  road  ( light  grey),  dirt  (dark  grey),  and  vegetation  (  black). 
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Figures 

Top  (left;right):  Composite  quantification  in  IHS  space;  3  levels  of  intensity  segmentation 
Bottom  (left^ight):  12  levels  of  hue  segmentation;  3  levels  of  saturation  segmentation 


Top  (left;nght):  Image  from  averaged  RGB;  Average  intensity  (brightness)  segmentation 
Bottom  (leftjright):  Edge  density  (coarseness)  segmentation;  Average  edge  magnitude 
(contrast)  segmentation 


Figure  7 

Left:  Preliminary  segmentation  combining  brightness, 

coarseness,  and  contrast  segmentations. 

Right:  Final  segmentation 


Figure  8. 

A  symbolic  local  map  displaying  the  road,  obstacles,  and 
terrain  slope  information. 
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Abstract 

Outdoor  natural  environments  pose  significant  problems  to 
the  task  of  vehicle  navigation,  among  the  most  difficult  be¬ 
ing  obstacle  detection  and  avoidance.  Detecting  and  avoid¬ 
ing  obstacles  requires  three  dimensional  sensing  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment  through  stereo  or  “shape  from”  techniques  or  laser 
range  devices.  We  present  both  a  theoretical,  ideal  range 
sensing  paradigm  and  an  actual  laser  range  sensor  and  their 
respective  capabilities  and  limitations.  We  discuss  the  def¬ 
inition  of  obstacles  in  natural  environments  and  develop 
a  method  for  locating  such  obstacles  which  uses  a  vehicle 
model  to  determine  local  regions  of  traversability.  Several 
alternative  methods  for  extracting  important  features  of 
obstacles  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  the  obstacle  def¬ 
inition,  the  ideal  sensor  imagery,  and  the  range  imagery 
from  the  existing  sensor.  We  also  present  results  for  two 
scenes  of  difficult  outdoor  terrain  containing  features  such 
as  ravines,  steep  slopes,  trees,  rocks,  deep  grass,  and  man¬ 
made  objects. 


1.  Introduction 

Our  goal  is  to  build  the  perception  capability  for  an  au¬ 
tonomous  vehicle  which  can  navigate  successfully  around 
obstacles  using  range  sensors.  We  define  obstacles  as  any 
nontraversable  location  in  space.  Out  approach  first  stud¬ 
ies  the  limits  of  obstacle  detection  in  ideal  range  imagery. 
We  then  show  the  effects  of  corrupting  the  ideal  range  data 
with  nonideal  constraints.  In  particular,  we  study  the  use  of 
the  Environmental  Research  Institute  of  Michigan  (ERIM) 
laser  range  scanner  applied  to  complex,  outdoor  scenes  with 
features  such  as  trees,  ravines,  and  sloping  terrains.  The 
novel  idea  in  our  approach  is  that  we  purposely  steer  away 
from  symbolic  descriptions  of  our  scene.  We  find  obstacles 
at  the  signal  level  and  apply  our  formal  definition  of  obsta¬ 
cles  in  that  domain.  We  also  describe  other  more  conven¬ 
tional,  but  faster,  approaches  to  approximately  find  steep 
sloping  regions  or  large  discontinuities  in  range  or  height. 

Range  data  can  be  obtained  from  techniques  using 
stereo,  structured  light,  triangulation,  structure  from  mo¬ 
tion,  time  of  flight,  and  range  from  focusing.  Most  of  the 
work  to  date  in  range  image  processing  focusses  on  indoor 


applications  with  simple  polyhedral  objects,  which  limits 
its  usefulness  for  natural  outdoor  scenes.  Duda  et  al.  [4] 
discuss  the  use  of  range  and  corresponding  reflectance  im¬ 
ages  to  find  planar  surfaces,  using  assumptions  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  man-made  surfaces  to  direct  their  algorithm. 
Milgram  and  Bjorkland  [11]  transform  the  range  data  from 
spherical  coordinates  into  Cartesian  coordinates,  fit  planes 
to  5  x  5  windows,  and  form  planar  regions  using  a  variety 
of  constraints  including  surface  normals  and  fitting  error. 
They  also  propose  incorporating  the  technique  into  a  vehi¬ 
cle  navigation  system.  Henderson  [7,8]  develops  a  method 
for  extracting  planar  faces  from  range  data  which  groups 
3-D  points  into  a  local  spatial  proximity  graph  and  derives 
polyhedral  surfaces.  His  method  works  on  either  dense  or 
sparse  data  and  applies  to  both  range  image  segmentation 
and  object  recognition.  Besl  and  Jain  [3]  propose  using 
Gaussian  and  mean,  curvature  to  invariantly  characterize 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  properties  of  smooth  surfaces  for  the 
purpose  of  object  recognition  and  surface  description.  For 
an  excellent  survey  of  additional  work  see  Besl  and  Jain  [2]. 

Several  other  attempts  at  range  image  processing  more 
directly  related  to  outdoor,  natural  scenes  and  autonomous 
vehicle  navigation  have  been  made.  Lewis  and  Johnston 
[9]  of  JPL  assume  obstacles  occur  only  at  range  discon¬ 
tinuities.  As  the  authors  point  out,  this  method  foils  to 
find  obstacles  with  smooth  rounded  edges.  More  recently, 
Zuk  et  al.  [15]  attempt  to  locate  roads  using  range  and 
reflectance  data  from  their  laser  range  device,  and  apply 
this  knowledge  to  autonomous  navigation.  Their  methods 
use  texture  to  differentiate  between  road  and  off-road  re¬ 
gions.  Hebert  and  Kanade  [6]  segment  ERIM  images  of 
park  scenes  based  upon  local  geometric  surface  properties. 
Their  algorithm  labels  regions  of  a  Cartesian  map  as  either 
smooth  or  obstacle  based  upon  surface  curvatures.  Hughes 
[14]  develops  several  techniques  for  correcting  ERIM  range 
data,  locating  obstacles  on  flat  ground,  calculating  approx¬ 
imate  slope  over  small  patches  in  three-space,  and  fusing 
range  data  with  corresponding  color  video  imagery.  Martin 
Marietta  Corporation  (MMC)  [10]  also  develops  obstacle 
detection  algorithms  for  use  with  the  Autonomous  Land 
Vehicle  (ALV).  They  subtract  the  current  range  scene  from 
pre-stored  range  images  of  planar  ground  at  various  scan¬ 
ning  angles  to  produce  a  binary  obstacle  map.  Our  work 
primarily  differs  from  these  attempts  in  that  we  formally 
define  obstacles. 
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2.  The  Ideal  Range  Sensor 

For  our  purposes,  the  three  dimensional  world  is  made 
up  of  piecewise  continuous  surfaces  described  by  some 
W(x,  y,z)  =  0.  An  autonomous  vehicle  must  represent 
its  environment  in  terms  of  a  3-D  spatial  occupancy  map, 
marking  points  in  three-space  where  it  may  safely  travel. 
We  assume  that  our  vehicle  is  a  land  vehicle,  and  therefore 
can  travel  only  along  the  surface  of  the  world.  For  illustrar 
tive  purposes,  assume  the  3-D  world  is  a  sphere  resting  on 
planar  ground. 

We  would  like  a  range  sensor  to  return  the  exact  dis¬ 
tance  to  every  point  in  its  field  of  view.  The  ideal  sensor 
would  provide  a  continuous  description  of  the  world  with 
infinite  accuracy  and  give  us  a  theoretical  framework  in 
which  to  study  obstacle  detection  in  range  imagery.  There 
are  two  major  reasons  for  discussing  the  ideal  sensor  and 
its  implications:  to  point  out  the  limitations  of  detecting 
obstacles  in  range  imagery,  and  to  generalize  obstacle  detec¬ 
tion  to  use  any  source  of  range  imagery.  The  ideal  sensor  is 
a  continuous  function,  p(9,<f>)t  which  gives  the  exact  range 
to  the  point  nearest  the  sensor  in  directions  specified  by  6 
and  <f>.  The  geometry  of  this  sensor  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
Since  the  sensor  is  assumed  to  be  at  the  foc^l  point  in  the 
imaging  geometry,  the  perspective  effect  produces  occluded 
or  unscanned  areas.  These  occluded  areas  are  the  only  lim¬ 
itation  of  our  ideal  data.f  Occluded  regions,  marked  by 
sudden  discontinuities  in  range,  occur  where  the  directional 
vector  specified  by  9  and  ^  lies  in  the  plane  tangent  to  the 
sensed  surface  (for  smooth  surfaces  only).  That  is,  there  is 
an  occluded  surface  when  either  of  the  following  is  true: 


dp 
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These  discontinuity  conditions  define  continuous  occluding 
contours  in  p(9,<t>)  space.  As  will  be  discussed  shortly,  oc¬ 
cluded  areas  are  important  in  developing  alternste  forms 
for  representing  the  data  and  directing  processing  of  the 
range  imagery.  Figure  2  shows  the  ideal  range  image  of 
the  sphere  resting  on  planar  ground.  Figure  3  shows  the 
corresponding  occluding  contour. 

In  order  to  directly  apply  our  obstacle  definition  to  the 
ideal  range  image,  we  must  first  reconstruct  the  three  di¬ 
mensional  Cartesian  world  from  the  ideal  range  image.  We 
can  obtain  parametric  Cartesian  descriptions  of  the  surfaces 
using  the  following  coordinate  transformations: 


x{9,  <j>)  =  p(9, 4>)$in9 
y(9,  <j>)  —  p(9,  <f>)cos9cos<j> 
z(9,  <j>)  ~  p($,  tf>)co$9iin<f> 


f  Given  vehicles  with  nonzero  stopping  times  and  finite 
turning  speeds,  this  limitation  sets  the  maximum  speed  a 
vehicle  may  travel  over  a  given  terrain. 


This  parametric  description  of  the  surface identical  'to ! 
the  original  W( s,  y,  z)  for  all  visible  surfaces}'*;'  ~ *•' 

As  mentioned  earlier,  we  define  an  dbstablft  as^ahy 
cation  in  three-space  where  a  particular  vehicle  can  not  be 
placed  and  maintain  a  stable  configuration,,  A' ^atib^on^; 
figuration  includes  at  least  all  of  the  foUowihgiitt  thfijdeiiit 

case:  ' if 

,  •  -  ,w 

•  sufficient  clearance  of  the  vehicle  undercarriage,, 

•  wheel  locfc'ons  in  3  space  within  the  tolerance  of  the 
vehicle  suspension 

•  vehicle  base  at  a  slope  less  than  the  maximum  allow¬ 
able  slope 


•  vehicle  height  not  exceeding  the  height  of  overhanging 

objects 

Other  variable  factors  which  influence  each  of  the 
above  constraints  include  vehicle  heading  or  orientation, 
speed,  risk  factors,  mission  goals,  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Additional  considerations  include  vehicle  suspension, 
weight  distribution,  undercarriage  clearance,  and  size.  A 
perfect  obstacle  detection  procedure  must  apply  a  complete 
vehicle  model  to  a  three  dimensional  representation  of  the 
world  produced  using  the  theoretical,  ideal  range  sensor. 
The  three  dimensional  world  may  be  represented  in  at  least 
two  equivalent  forms  to  accomplish  this  task:  the  range  im¬ 
age  plane,  or  the  Cartesian  3-D  world.  In  either  case,  as 
was  mentioned  earlier,  the  only  limitation  of  the  ideal  sen¬ 
sor  is  unknown  (unscanned)  areas  which  are  occluded  from 
the  sensor.f  By  moving  the  completely  modeled  vehicle 
through  the  three  dimensional  world  volume  at  every  pos¬ 
sible  heading  and  speed  (and  using  all  variable  factors),  we 
can  produce  a  traversibility  map  of  the  sensed  world  with 
complete  confidence.  We  call  this  the  perfect  or  ideal  ob¬ 
stacle  detection  technique. 


3.  A  Real  Range  Sensor 

As  was  seen,  the  only  real  limitation  of  the  ideal  sensor 
as  defined  was  the  sensor’s  inability  to  scan  the  unknown 
regions.  Realistically,  there  are  many  other  limitations  to 
range  sensors.  We  now  discuss  the  problems  associated 
with  data  obtained  from  a  real  sensor,  the  ERIM  laser  range 
scanner.  ERIM  range  imagery  contains  significant  degrada¬ 
tions  from  our  idealized  case;  examining  these  degradations 
will  facilitate  an  understanding  of  both  the  advantages  and 
inherent  limitations  of  our  techniques. 


f  The  vehicle  model  can  not  be  applied  with  certainty 
at  any  location  where  unknown  terrain  exists,  although  we 
can  set  bounds  on  the  unknown  area  allowing  tentative,  low 
confidence  decisionsto  be  made  at  such  points: 
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•  Range  Resolution:  In  the  ideal  case  the  exact  range  (p) 
in  any  specified  direction  was  known  to  infinite  preci¬ 
sion.  The  ERIM  scanner  records  range  as  an  eight  bit 
value  which  places  a  lower  bound  on  the  size  of  fea¬ 
tures  we  can  detect.  Additionally,  discretization  error 
introduces  wavelike  patterns  in  fiat  surfaces. 

•  Maximum  Range:  The  ERIM  scanner  measures  dis¬ 
tance  modulo  64  feet.  For  example,  a  range  measure¬ 
ment  of  8  represents  only  one  of  several  possible  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  form  8+64n  feet,  where  n  =  0, 1, 2...  This 
causes  ambiguity  in  the  range  data. 

•  Beam  Divergence:  In  our  idealized  imagery  the  range 
to  any  visible  point  was  available.  In  contrast,  since 
the  ERIM  scanner  uses  a  divergent  laser  ray  to  measure 
range,  the  images  contain  distances  to  visible  areas.  A 
divergent  beam  illuminates  am  ellipsoidal  patch  called  a 
“footprint.”  The  farther  a  laser  ray  travels,  the  larger 
its  footprint  size.  Consequently,  distant  objects  are 
much  less  finely  resolved. 

•  Angular  Discretization:  The  ERIM  sensor  mea¬ 
sures  distance  along  predetermined  directional  vectors. 
Most  of  our  imagery,  from  the  ERIM  scanner  on  board 
the  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle  at  Martin  Marietta  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Denver,  employs  64  different  values  of  <f> 
and  256  different  values  of  9  to  generate  a  64  x  256 
range  image.  Constant  increments  between  values  of 
9  and  <j>  are  used.  Consequently,  a  map  view  elevation 
image  generated  from  this  data  using  a  point  model 
for  the  laser  footprint  will  be  sparsely  populated  in  ar¬ 
eas  distant  from  the  scanner.  Angular  discretization 
and  beam  divergence  reduce  our  feature  resolution  as 
a  function  of  distance  and  potentially  remove  higher 
frequency  events. 

•  Reflective  Surfaces:  The  ERIM  sensor  actually  deter¬ 
mines  distance  by  comparing  the  phase  shift  in  source 
and  reflected  signals.  When  a  laser  ray  strikes  a  re¬ 
flective  surface,  a  smooth  surface  at  a  glancing  angle, 
or  nothing  at  all,  little  or  no  reflected  signal  is  avail¬ 
able.  Erroneous  or  random  range  values  are  recorded 
at  these  locations. 

•  Mechanical  Positioning:  Laser  rays  are  deflected 
through  various  angles  in  the  ERIM  device  via  rotating 
mirrors.  Jitter  and  positioning  errors  in  these  mirrors 
cause  distortion  of  scene  features.  Larger  problems  are 
introduced  by  motion  of  the  vehicle  during  the  scan¬ 
ning  process. 

Figures  4a  and  4b  show  two  range  images  of  terrain  at 
Martin  Marietta  in  Denver.  They  have  been  corrected  (as 
described  in  [14])  so  that  the  ambiguity  levels  mentioned 
above  are  no  longer  present.  Figure  4a  is  of  a  winding  dirt 
road  sloping  down  between  two  large  trees  on  either  side 
of  the  road.  The  right  foreground  contains  grass  and  small 
rocks  while  the  left  foreground  drops  off  into  a  ravine,  the 
opposite  side  appearing  at  the  left  top  corner  of  the  image. 
Figure  4b  is  of  an  asphalt  road  gently  sloping  down  between 
two  gates.  On  the  right  side  of  the  road  is  a  ditch,  with  the 


terrain  sloping  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  while  the 
left  side  slopes  down.  The  top  of  the  image  contains  “sky” 
where  the  scanner  returned  a  random  value  since  nothing 
was  present. 

4.  Detecting  Obstacles  with  a  Real  Range  Sensor 

In  Section  2,  we  described  the  ideal  obstacle  detection  tech- 
nique  which  applies  a  complete  vehicle  model  to  the  continr 
uous  data  from  the  ideal  sensor.  However,  the  complexity  of 
such  an  obstacle  detection  scheme  warrants  consideration 
of  successively  simpler  approximations  which  are  feasible 
using  the  real  sensor.  By  relaxing  the  constraints  and  vari¬ 
ables  assumed  for  the  ideal  case,  we  can  apply  more  realistic 
techniques  for  obstacle  detection  to  the  actual  range  data. 

4.1  The  Vehicle  Model 

We  assume  that  the  vehicle  model  is  applied  to  a  Cartesian 
description  of  the  world  and  not  the  range  image  plane. 
This  is  important  since  modelling  the  vehicle  in  the  range 
image  plane  requires  varying  its  size  over  the  image,  a  po¬ 
tentially  costly  approach.  In  the  theoretical  case,  the  three 
dimensional  Cartesian  world  is  merely  an  alternate,  contin¬ 
uous  form  for  representing  the  continuous  range  data  from 
the  ideal  sensor.  To  simplify  processing,  we  use  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  3-D  world  is  a  single  valued  function,  z(x,  y), 
of  the  two  map  directions,  where  z  is  height.  We  call  this 
the  Cartesian  elevation  map.  Where  multiple  heights  occur 
at  a  particular  (x,  y)  location,  the  highest  point  is  kept.  Ig¬ 
noring  beam  divergence  and  the  footprint  model  of  the  real 
sensor,  and  assuming  the  range  data  is  sampled  using  a 
point  model,  the  elevation  map  will  be  sparsely  populated. 
To  fill  the  empty  regions  resulting  from  the  sparse  data, 
we  have  developed  a  simple  linear  interpolation  algorithm 
which  operates  only  on  scanned  regions  (as  opposed  to  oc¬ 
cluded  regions)  and  interpolates  between  actual  scanned 
points  [5].  The  resulting  elevation  map  approximates  the 
original  world  z(x,y).  Figure  5  shows  the  Cartesian  ele¬ 
vation  map  for  the  ideal  range  image  of  Figure  2.  The 
occluding  curve  from  Figure  3  is  mapped  to  the  unknown 
area  in  the  elevation  map,  shown  in  black.  Note  that  the 
sphere  in  the  3-D  world  actually  represents  a  portion  of 
a  hemisphere  on  top  of  a  cylinder  in  the  elevation  map  of 
Figure  5. 

Assuming  the  world  is  defined  by  the  single  valued 
function  z(x,  y)  removes  the  fourth  constraint  for  a  stable 
configuration,  that  of  vehicle  height  (e.g.  space  beneath 
overhanging  objects  is  removed).  Allowing  only  heading 
or  orientation  to  vary  and  ignoring  vehicle  weight,  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  our  first  approximation  to  the  best  technique:  a 
vehicle  model  with  suspension,  clearance,  and  slope  con¬ 
straints.  Suspension  is  modeled  as  N  springs  (where  N  is 
the  number  of  wheels)  with  only  one  degree  of  freedom, 
compression,  and  attached  to  a  rigid  planar  body  repre¬ 
senting  the  vehicle  undercarriage  (see  Figure  6).  Wheels 
are  assumed  to  be  points  at  the  end  of  each  spring.  Ap¬ 
plying  this  vehicle  model  to  the  elevation  map  will  produce 
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points  of  intraversibilty  where  the  ground  exceeds  vehicle 
clearance,  maximum  slope,  or  suspension  at  multiple  head¬ 
ings  or  orients  ions.  The  result  may  be  thought  of  as  a 
three  dimensional  traversability  map  indicating  obstacles 
at  different  headings  for  each  (*,  y)  location. 

The  actual  implementation  we  chose  is  simple,  and 
approximates  the  potentially  complex  force  equations  re¬ 
quired  for  the  spring  suspension  model  of  rigid  body  ve¬ 
hicles  with  several  wheels.  We  fit  a  plane  to  the  ground 
points  touching  the  wheels  using  a  standard  least  squares 
technique  and,  since  the  fitted  plane  will  not  pass  through 
all  the  points  in  most  cases,  leaving  some  wheels  below  the 
ground  and  ethers  above  the  ground,  we  move  the  fitted 
plane  vertically  up  by  the  sum  of  the  maximum  distance 
any  wheel  is  above  the  plane  and  the  minimum  distance 
tolerated  by  the  suspension  between  a  wheel  and  the  un¬ 
dercarriage,  maintaining  the  same  plane  normal.  The  fitted 
plane  then  corresponds  to  the  undercarriage  of  the  vehicle 
within  some  tolerance  for  the  suspension,  and  no  point  on 
the  ground  where  a  wheel  (ouches  is  above  the  plane.  Slope 
of  the  undercarriage  is  available  directly  from  the  normal 
to  the  plane,  and  the  distance  of  each  wheel  beneath  the 
undercarriage  corresponds  to  the  suspension  tolerance  for 
the  vehicle.  Ground  clearance  is  checked  by  simply  cal¬ 
culating  which  side  of  the  planar  undercarriage  each  point 
beneath  the  vehicle  is  on.  Points  above  the  undercarriage 
exceed  the  clearance.  Ground  clearance  specifications  vary 
for  vehicles  with  different  numbers  of  wheels.f  The  algo¬ 
rithm  checks  the  slope,  clearance,  and  suspension  at  each 
point  in  the  Cartesian  elevation  map  and  for  each  heading 
desired. 

Results  for  this  technique  applied  to  Figures  4a  and 
4b  are  shown  in  Figures  7a-d  and  8ard.  Excluding  pre¬ 
processing  and  time  to  build  the  elevation  map,  this  tech¬ 
nique  requires  0(n2lwp )  inner  loop  operations  where  n  is 
the  size  of  the  Cartesian  elevation  map  (assumed  to  be 
square),  /  is  the  length  of  the  vehicle,  w  is  the  width,  and 
/. i  is  the  number  of  different  orientations.  For  the  example 
of  Figure  7a,  the  parameters  are  n=85  (9  inch  resolution), 
1=18  (13.5  feet),  w=12  (9  feet),  and  p=l  (one  orientation 
pointing  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  image). 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  above  algorithm 
(1,560,600  operations  in  the  example),  we  chose  to  im¬ 
plement  a  yet  simpler  approximation  to  the  ideal  obsta¬ 
cle  detection  method.  Removing  the  constraint  on  vehicle 
suspension  and  keeping  the  constraints  on  slope  and  clear¬ 
ance,  we  apply  a  two  wheeled  “bike”  to  the  Cartesian  depth 
map  at  each  location  and  at  several  orientations.  The  two 
wheeled  bike  is  far  simpler  computationally  since  all  that  is 
required  is  two  dimensional  slope  calculation  of  a  line  and 
checking  tor  points  above  the  line  which  exceed  the  bike’s 

f  For  example,  certain  tracked  vehicles  or  vehicles  with 
several  wheels  on  each  side  do  not  have  clearance  problems 
along  the  length  of  the  vehicle,  but  do  across  the  width 
between  tracks.  In  these  cases,  we  do  not  check  clearance 
along  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  vehicle. 


clearance.  However,  since  the  two  wheeled  bike  is  applied 
at  a  discrete  number  of  orientations,  it  is  possible  to  miss 
certain  obstacles  which  a  square  vehicle  would  find.  To  rem¬ 
edy  this  problem,  a  simple  convolution  style  post-processing 
step  which  checks  for  obstacle  points  under  a  square  mask 
can  be  used  to  produce  a  conservative  traversability  map 
for  rectangular  vehicles.  The  two  wheeled  method  is  over 
five  times  as  fast  as  the  multiple  wheeled  technique,  with 
similar  results. 

4.2  Discontinuities 

While  the  only  fail-safe  method  for  locating  all  intraversable 
areas  uses  the  complete  vehicle  model,  due  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  such  a  model,  sub-optimal  techniques  are  also 
reasonable  to  pursue.  An  alternate  approach  to  apply¬ 
ing  the  vehicle  model  to  the  three  dimensional  data  is  to 
extract  specific  features  which  always  signal  an  obstacle. 
Two  useful  features  for  obstacle  detection  are  discontinu¬ 
ities  and  slope.  Detecting  these  features  in  p(9,  <j>)  range  im¬ 
age  space  is  advantageous  for  two  reasons:  algorithms  are 
fast  since  no  transformations  need  to  be  done,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  represent  unknown  regions  since  all  points  rep¬ 
resent  scanned  terrain.  Earlier,  we  discussed  the  character¬ 
istics  of  occluded  regions  for  the  ideal  range  data.  These 
occluded  regions  also  represent  significant  discontinuities  in 
range.  For  real  range  imagery,  the  discrete  formulation  is 
similar  to  the  earlier  continuous  case  for  occluded  regions, 
that  is  when 

—  >  threshold 
P 

then  a  range  discontinuity  exists,  where  A p  is  calculated  in 
both  the  9  and  <j>  directions  (i.e.  separately  across  rows  and 
up  columns  of  the  range  image).  The  above  ratio,  rather 
than  just  A p,  is  used  to  normalize  the  change  in  range  with 
respect  to  distance,  since  A p  will  be  small  close  to  the  sen¬ 
sor  and  larger  farther  away  even  on  flat  ground.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  value  chosen  for  threshold,  we  may  falsely  signal 
very  oblique  planes  as  discontinuities.  Bergman  and  Cowan 
[1]  use  the  same  technique,  while  Mitiche  and  Aggarwal  [12] 
propose  a  more  sophisticated  jump  edge  detector  in  range 
imagery  which  analyzes  the  first  order  differences  of  range 
values.  This  approach  bandles'the  steep  plane  problem  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  method,  but  is  not  used  for  two  reasons.  First, 
oblique  planes  are  not  that  common  in  our  natural  outdoor 
imagery.  Second,  when  these  planes  do  occur  we  do  not 
put  much  credibility  in  them  since  they  are  sparsely  sam¬ 
pled  along  their  length.  Also,  these  types  of  planes  are  very 
succeptable  to  noise  since  they  reflect  most  of  the  incident 
beam  away  V>m  the  sensor.  Either  method  will  miss  small 
jump  discontinuities,  meaning  that  small  occluded  regions 
will  be  overlooked.  Figures  9a  and  9b  show  discontinuities 
in  range  (white  areas)  for  Figures  4a  and  4b. 

We  have  just  seen  how  discontinuities  in  range  are  use¬ 
ful  for  detecting  unknown  or  unscanned  areas;  discontinu¬ 
ities  in  height  signal  abrupt  protruding  or  depressed  obsta¬ 
cles.  We  would  like  to  calculate  the  maximum  change  in 
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height  over  a  specific  neighborhood  of  the  range  image.  In 
the  continuous  realm,  discontinuities  in  height  ate  present 
when  the  following  is  true: 


where  z,  the  height,  is  calculated  as 

z  =  p(0,4>)cos6sin<p 

Note  that  this  formulation  for  the  continuous  case  of  discon¬ 
tinuities  in  height  is  equivalent  to  the  previous  treatment 
of  discontinuities  in  range. 

However,  discontinuities  in  height  in  the  discrete  case 
provide  useful  information  not  available  from  discontinu¬ 
ities  in  range.  Abrupt  changes  in  height  over  small,  discrete 
neighborhoods  need  not  signal  changes  in  range,  as  in  the 
case  of  scanning  up  a  vertical  surface.  In  such  a  case,  a 
range  discontinuity  will  occur  only  if  the  sensor  scans  over 
the  top  of  the  object  and  hits  ground  behind  the  object. 
Our  implementation  for  the  real  range  data  calculates  the 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  height  over 
a  small  constant  size  neighborhood.  If  the  maximum  height 
difference  at  each  point  exceeds  a  height  threshold  for  ob¬ 
stacles  (determined  with  respect  to  the  vehicle),  then  that 
point  is  marked  as  obstacle  and  is  intraversable.  Since  the 
real  range  imagery  has  limited  resolution  which  becomes 
worse  as  the  distance  increases  from  the  scanner,  a  partic¬ 
ular  constant  size  neighborhood  in  the  range  image  close 
to  the  scanner  covers  a  much  smaller  region  in  three-space 
than  the  same  neighborhood  farther  away.  Normalizing  the 
change  in  height  with  respect  to  distance  or  varying  the 
neighborhood  size  are  both  options  which  circumvent  this 
problem;  however,  the  main  advantage  to  using  constant 
size  neighborhoods  is  ease  of  implementation  and  speed. 
Figures  10a  and  10b  show  results  for  detecting  discontinu¬ 
ities  in  height  for  the  same  two  range  images. 

4.3  Slope 

Another  approximation  to  the  ideal  obstacle  detection  tech¬ 
nique  uses  slope,  since  slope  of  the  scanned  terrain  is  a 
useful  feature  for  determining  traversability.  Viewed  as 
a  global  measure,  slope  provides  a  general  description  of 
the  world  of  the  vehicle.  Applied  locally,  slope  describes 
smaller,  higher  frequency  characteristics  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  A  natural  method  for  representing  these  slope  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  multi-resolution  slope  map,  with  several  layers  of 
decreasing  resolution  beginning  with  fine,  high  frequency 
slopes  and  progressing  to  global,  coarse  slopes.  Our  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  multi-resolution  slope  map  consists  of 
four  levels  of  resolution  beginning  with  the  full  range  image 
(256  x  64)  and  ending  with  the  coarsest  map  of  size  32  by 
8.  At  the  coarsest  level  processing  speed  and  smoothing  of 
noise  are  best,  while  successively  lower  levels  provide  more 
accuracy  at  the  cost  of  speed  and  increased  noise.  Coarser 


level  range  images  are  obtained  by  averaging  the  range  val¬ 
ues  over  small  neighborhoods  and  sub-sampling  by  factors 
of  two  in  each  direction.  In  practice,  we  have  used  several 
methods  for  calculating  the  slope  or  the  surface  normal  of  a 
patch  of  scanned  ground,  each  with  its  own  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  including  least  squares  in  angle,  angle  range 
image  space  [6],  least  squares  in  Cartesian  space,  and  oth¬ 
ers  [14].  A  particularly  direct  method  for  calculating  slope 
simply  computes  the  surface  normal  using  the  cross  prod¬ 
uct  of  two  vectors  defined  by  four  neighbors  in  the  range 
image.  Results  for  the  multi-resolution  technique  using  the 
cross  product  are  shown  in  Figure  11.  Brighter  areas  in  the 
bottom  set  correspond  to  steeper  slopes. 

A  fast  slope  approximation  technique  is  to  find  the 
slope  of  the  image  in  the  radial  direction.  Figure  12  shows 
the  geometry  for  calculating  the  slope  between  successive 
tilt  angles.  For  each  value  of  6  we  find: 

ianib  =  M  +  AjjjginAjfr 

p(<i>  +  A^)cosA0  —  p{4>) 

Once  V1  is  known,  we  can  calculate  0,  the  angle  the  tangent 
line  makes  with  the  ground,  by  noting  that  0  —  For 
the  case  of  a  piecewise  continuous  p(6,  <j>),  we  take  the  limit 
of  the  above  equation: 


lim  tantl>  — 

A*-.0 


P 

dp/d<t> 


Previously,  we  stated  that  the  criterion  for  detecting  dis¬ 
continuities  in  range  along  <f>  is  dp/d<t>  oo.  The  limiting 
case  above  is  the  more  general  form  of  this  criterion.  Figure 
13  shows  results  for  slope  from  the  cross  product  and  in  the 
radial  direction  for  both  scenes.  White  points  are  above  15 
degrees. 


5.  Conclusion 

We  formally  defined  obstacles  as  intraversable  areas  for  a 
given  vehicle,  thus  avoiding  ad  hoc,  incomplete  definitions. 
We  discussed  the  limitations  of  the  theoretical  range  sensor, 
and  presented  the  ideal  obstacle  detection  method  which 
uses  a  complete  vehicle  model  applied  to  the  continuous 
range  data.  The  problems  associated  with  areal  laser  range 
scanner,  several  approximations  to  the  perfect  obstacle  de¬ 
tection  technique,  and  results  of  each  technique  applied  to 
difficult,  natural  terrain  were  presented. 

The  formal  definition  of  an  obstacle  serves  two  pur¬ 
poses.  Firstly,  the  definition  leads  to  a  new  obstacle  detec¬ 
tion  algorithm  which  we  have  described  and  implemented. 
Secondly,  the  formal  definition  allows  us  to  compare  and 
evaluate  how  well  our  faster,  but  approximate,  obstacle  de¬ 
tection  algorithms  work.  We  have  sought  to  generalize  our 
discussion  of  obstacle  detection.  Consequently,  the  ideal 
sensor  analysis  and  obstacle  detection  ideas  developed  in 
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this  paper  apply  to  all  types  of  range  data  regardless  of 
the  sensor  or  method  used  to  obtain  the  data.  However, 
the  practical  algorithms  we  devise  rely  on  features  of  laser 
range  scanners,  specifically  the  ERIM  range  scanner.  While 
the  vehicle  model  provides  the  most  complete  description 
of  obstacles  in  the  environment,  discontinuities  and  slope 
are  adequate  in  many  situations. 
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Figure  1.  Range  sensor  geometry. 


Figure  2.  Range  image  of  sphere.  Brightness  corresponds 

to  distance. 
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Figure  3.  Occluding  contour  of  sphere. 


Figure  5.  Cartesian  elevation  map  of  sphere.  Black  area 
is  unknown,  shaded  area  is  visible  portion  of  sphere,  white 
is  visible  portion  of  plane. 


Figure  4.  (a)  Range  image  of  tree  scene,  (b)  Range  image  of  fences. 
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OK 


Bad  suspension 


Bad  slope 


Bad  clearance 


Figure  6.  Spring  model  of  vehicle. 


Figure  7.  Traversability  analysis  of  tree  scene  using  vetticle  model,  (a)  Bottom-right; 
Cartesian  elevation  map  of  terrain  (scanner  at  bottom).  Brightness  corresponds  to  height. 
(t>;  Bottom-left;  large  8  wheeled  vehicle  (13.5  ft.  by  9  ft.)  at  one  orientation.  White  is 
intraverable.  (c)  Top-left;  small  8  wheeled  vehicle  (7  ft.  by  5  ft.)  at  one  orientation,  (d) 
Top-right;  small  8  wheeled  vehicle  at  four  orientations  (every  45  degrees). 
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Figure  8.  Traversability  analysis  of  fence  scene  using  vehicle  model,  (a)  Bottom-right; 
Cartesian  elevation  map  of  terrain  (scanner  at  bottom),  (b)  Bottom-left;  large  8  wheeled 
vehicle  (13.5  ft.  by  9  ft.)  at  one  orientation,  (c)  Top-left;  small  8  wheeled  vehicle  (7  ft.  by 
5  ft.)  at  one  orientation,  (d)  Top-right;  small  4  wheeled  vehicle  at  one  orientation. 


Figure  9.  Discontinuities  in  rang;.  White  areas  show  occluding  contour  for  (a)  top;  tree 
scene  and  (b)  fence  scene. 
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Figure  10.  Discontinuities  in  height  thresholded  so  white  indicates  at  least  a  1  ft.  change, 
(a)  tree  scene,  (b)  fence  scene. 


Figure  11.  Multiresolution  slope  technique.  Top  four  images  of  tree  scene  at  resolutions 
of  256  x  64,  128  x  82,  64  x  Ifi,  and  32  x  8.  Bottom  four  scenes  display  slope  calculated 
using  the  cross  product  on  each  of  the  four  different  resolutions.  Brighter  areas  are  at 
steeper  angles. 
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Figure  12.  Geometry  for  radial  slope  calculation. 


Figure  13.  Slope  obstacles  found  using  cross  product  and  radial  slope  techniques,  thresh- 
olded  at  15  degree  slopes.  From  top  to  bottom  (a)  cross  product  on  tree  scene,  (b)  radial 
slope  on  tree  scene,  (c)  cross  product  on  fence  scene,  (d)  radial  slope  on  fence  scene. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  new  feature,  the  vertex-pair,  is  introduced  as  a  basis 
for  model-based  object  recognition.  The  vertex-pair  is 
sufficient  to  define  the  affine  transformation  between  a 
model  and  scene.  The  transform  values  are  clustered  to 
determine  the  location  and  orientation  of  an  object.  An  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  algorithm  on  the  Connection  Machine® 
is  described. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


Model-Based  Recognition 

The  use  of  geometric  models  to  locate  objects  in  visual 
images  has  been  widely  investigated  and  is  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity  [Besl  and  Jain].  Perhaps  the  earliest  work  of  this  na¬ 
ture  was  over  two  decades  ago  [Roberts].  In  modern  prac¬ 
tice,  a  model  is  taken  to  be  a  precompilation  of  the  expecta¬ 
tions  that  one  has  about  the  appearance  of  an  object  in  a  set 
of  image  projections  of  the  object.  One  widely  used  idea  is 
to  define  a  solid  model  of  the  object  that  can  potentially  gen¬ 
erate  all  the  possible  views  of  the  object  by  projection. 
Another  idea  is  to  define  and  store  characteristic  views 
[Chakravarty],  which  are  the  topologically  distinct  edge  and 
vertex  projections  of  the  object. 

•Wc  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  MIT  Artiliu.il  Intelligence  Laborato¬ 
ry  for  access  to  the  Connection  Machine*.  The  work  reported  here  was  partially 
funded  by  the  DARPA  Strategic  Computing  Program  under  the  Army  Engineer  To¬ 
pographic  Laboratories,  Contract  No.  DACA76-86-C-0007. 


It  is  also  common  to  simply  store  a  number  of  intensity 
images  of  the  object  (or  its  silhouette)  taken  from  a  wide 
range  of  viewpoints.  The  image  set  is  then  correlated  with 
the  image  to  be  analyzed  in  order  to  find  a  “best  match” 
with  one  of  the  stored  images.  It  is  our  conjecture  that  the 
geometric  constraints  between  a  three-dimensional  object 
model  and  the  corresponding  vertex  and  edge  features  in  the 
image  provide  the  best  foundation  for  the  model-to-image 
correspondence  problem. 

This  view  is  based  on  the  observation  that  visual  images 
manifest  a  wide  variation  in  the  intensity  data  associated  with 
an  object.  These  variations  are  due  to  such  phenomena  as 
glint,  shadows,  occlusion  and  intentional  camouflage.  Thus 
image  data,  as  such,  does  not  provide  a  reliable  model  fea¬ 
ture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  detection  and  location  of  object 
boundary  curves  in  projection  is  reasonably  reliable;  even  for 
small  intensity  contrast.  This  paper  will  discuss  the  problem 
of  determining  the  match  between  a  set  of  3D  edges  and  ver¬ 
tices,  the  model,  and  corresponding  features  extracted  from 
an  intensity  image  of  the  object.  In  particular,  we  define  a 
feature  grouping  called  the  vertex-pair  and  discuss  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  matching  process  on  a  highly  parallel  SIMD 
architecture,  the  Connection  Machine. 

Application  Requirements 

The  two  major  military  applications  for  object  recognition 
are  photo  interpretation  and  target  recognition.  The 
specifications  for  these  applications  are  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Photo  Interpretation 

•  Image  Resolution  -  8  K  x  8  K  Pixels 

•  Image  Sources  -  Visual,  Infrared  and  Radar 

•  Thruput  -  Perhaps  30  seconds  per  image 

•  Result  -  Intelligence  Report 

Target  Recognition 

•  Resolution  -  1  K  x  1  K  Pixels 

•  Image  Sources  -  Infrared,  Radar 

•  Thruput  -  30  Frames/Second 

•  Result  -  Detect  and  Track  Target 
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Both  of  these  applications  require  the  recognition  of  ob¬ 
jects  such  as  tanks,  and  aircraft  from  a  wide  range  of 
viewpoints  and  in  environments  with  poor  contrast,  low  reso¬ 
lution  and  in  the  presence  of  occlusion  and  camouflage.  It  is 
our  view  that  the  use  of  an  explicit  three-dimensional  model 
is  necessary  to  provide  enough  context  to  support  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  objects  in  such  complex  scenes.  The  current  per¬ 
formance  of  edge  detectors  and  line  segmentation  algorithms 
leads  to  short  and  disconnected  line  fragments.  A  model  al¬ 
lows  the  segments  to  be  grouped  and  assigned  to  projr  ‘ions 
of  the  model  with  good  reliability  even  in  the  case  elu¬ 
sion  and  noise. 

It  is  also  important  to  provide  sufficient  thruput  to  sup¬ 
port  the  applications  described  earlier.  A  major  factor  is  the 
lack  of  reliable,  significant  features  in  an  image  segmentation. 
Occlusion,  shadows,  and  poor  contrast  can  break  up  or  elimi¬ 
nate  any  major  object  features  »!,at  might  be  used  to  direct  a 
focussed  search  for  object  matching.  We  consider  that  any 
edge  fragment  or  vertex  in  the  segmentation  is  a  feasible 
candidate  for  assignment  to  a  corresponding  edge  or  vertex 
in  the  model.  As  a  consequence,  we  are  forced  to  try  all 
combinations  of  assignments.  In  this  paper  we  introduce  a 
feature  grouping  that  requires  only  two  vertices,  as  well  as 
two  edges  associated  with  one  of  the  vertices.  This  pairwise 
grouping  leads  to  an  algorithmic  complexity  of  n2  ‘n 
the  number  of  scene  vertices,  N. 

While  this  complexity  is  not  exponential,  the  amount  of 
computation  required  for  a  practical  application  images  is 
beyond  the  thruput  of  conventional  architectures,  e.g.,  the 
Lisp  Machine.  Consequently,  a  major  focus  of  this  paper  is 
the  use  of  the  Connection  Machine  (TM),  which  is  a  fine¬ 
grained  SIMD  architecture.  We  believe  that  this  type  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  is  well  suited  to  the  type  of  matching  algorithm  de¬ 
scribed  below.  For  example,  it  is  not  difficult  to  generate 
scenes  of  sufficient  complexity  to  require  1  hour  of  match 
time  on  the  Lisp  Machine  for  each  model  feature.  The  cur¬ 
rent  implementation  on  the  Connection  Machine  (TM)  with 
8  K  processors  requires  as  little  as  45  seconds  per  model  fea¬ 
ture. 

2.  THE  MATCHING  ALGORITHM 

In  this  section  we  describe  the  process  for  generating  an 
affine  transform  from  a  correspondence  between  vertex-pairs 
in  a  model  and  those  derived  from  the  segmentation  of  an 
intensity  image.  In  addition,  an  algorithm  for  clustering  the 
transform  values  to  find  an  appropriate  match  between  the 
model  and  scene  is  also  presented. 

The  Model  Vertex-Pair 

In  the  work  described  here,  we  assume  that  a  three- 
dimensional  polyhedral  model  is  available  for  the  set  of  ob¬ 
jects  to  be  recognized.  The  use  of  polyhedral  models  does 
not  restrict  the  object  being  viewed  to  be  a  polyhedron,  but 
only  that  the  significant  edges  and  vertices  that  appear  in  an 
image  of  the  object  be  accurately  predicted  from  an  affine 
projection  of  the  model,  In  fact,  the  complete  properties  of  a 
polyhedron  are  not  required  in  the  matching  process.  The 
two  main  requirements  are 

•  Model  vertices  and  edges  are  in  correct  geometric 

correspondence 

•  Sufficient  information  is  available  to  determine  visibility 

of  edges  and  vertices  from  all  viewpoints. 

For  example,  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  necessary  to  have 


the  faces  of  the  polyhedron  lie  in  planar  surfaces  as  long  as 
the  face  boundaries  are  in  correct  position  and  visibility  cal¬ 
culations  provide  correct  constraints. 

We  use  a  restricted  form  of  perspective  image  formation, 
which  is  the  affine  transform  [Roberts].  The  affine  transform 
preserves  the  parallel  relation  between  two  lines  in  projec¬ 
tion.  The  full  perspective  transformation  reduces  to  the  affine 
approximation  when  the  depth  variations  within  an  object  are 
small  compared  with  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  cam¬ 
era  [Thompson  and  Mundyl.  This  condition  is  met  in  a  wide 
variety  of  object  recognition  tasks  for  military  and  industrial 
applications. 

It  can  be  shown  that' the  six  parameters  of  the  affine 
transform,  three  translations  and  three  rotations,  can  be 
derived  from  a  group  of  model  edges  and  vertices  called  the 
vertex-pair.  The  geometric  arrangement  of  the  vertex-pair  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  2.1.  The  vertex  associated  with  the  two 
edges  is  called  the  base  vertex.  The  line  defined  between  the 
two  vertices  is  called  the  spine.  Note  that  the  spine  does  not 
actually  have  to  correspond  to  an  edge  in  the  model  or  in  the 
image.  The  angles  between  each  edge  and  the  spine  are 
defined  as  a  and  /3  .  The  rotation  angles  about  the  x,y,z  axes 
are  <M,£  ,  respectively.  These  rotations  define  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  model  vertex-pair  with  respect  to  the  image  plane 
coordinate  system. 

The  Scene  Vertex-Pair 

The  scene  vertex-pairs  are  derived  by  a  standard  image 
segmentation  approach.  The  Canny  [3]  edge  detector  is  used 
to  locate  object  boundary  points.  Briefly,  this  edge  detector 
applies  a  convolution  for  the  first  spatial  derivative  at  each 
point  in  the  image.  The  operator  is  applied  in  four  orienta¬ 
tions  at  45-degree  intervals.  The  direction  with  maximum 
first  derivative  magnitude  is  chosen  to  compute  the  second 
directional  derivative.  A  potential  edge  point  is  defined  at  the 
zero  crossing  of  the  second  derivative. 

In  our  experiments,  we  do  not  use  a  threshold  on  first 
derivative  magnitude  to  eliminate  edge  points,  except  for  the 
unavoidable  quantization  of  the  integer  calculations.  That  is, 
a  threshold  of  1  is  used,  which  includes  edges  of  any  non¬ 
zero  magnitude.  We  have  adopted  this  policy  since  valid  edge 
events  in  our  experimental  image  set  can  occur  over  the  full 
dynamic  range  of  strength  values. 

The  edge  points  are  collected  into  connected  regions  and 
thinned  into  one-dimensional  curves.  The  one-dimensional 
curves  are  approximated  by  a  connected  sequence  of  linear 
segments.  The  breakpoints  between  these  segments  are 
determined  by  points  of  maximum  curvature  on  the  curve 
[Assada  and  Brady].  We  determine  these  locations  by 
decomposing  the  curve  into  two  functions  x(t),  y(t),  where  t 
is  a  parameter  running  along  the  curve. 

These  functions  are  smoothed  at  a  series  of  spatial  scales 
by  recursively  applying  a  3-wide  Gaussian  operator  to  each 
function.  The  locations  of  extremal  tangent  angle  change 
along  both  curves  are  marked  at  each  scaie.  The  maximum 
angle  change  is  determined  by  the  zero  crossing  in  a  second 
derivative  operator  applied  to  each  function.  A  location  is 
taken  to  be  a  segment  breakpoint  if  the  zero  crossings  in  ei¬ 
ther  x(t)  or  y(t)  occur  at  many  scales  and  the  angle  change  is 
considered  to  be  significant  (Assada  and  Brady].  We  have 
used  a  threshold  of  0.2  radians  to  define  a  significant  curva¬ 
ture  maximum. 
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Line  segments  that  are  less  than  about  10  pixels  in  length 
are  eliminated  since  they  are  not  considered  long  enough  to 
define  an  accurate  orientation  in  the  image  view  plane.  For 
example,  a  variation  of  plus  or  minus  one  pixel  at  each  end 
of  an  edge  five  pixels  long  corresponds  to  an  orientation  vari¬ 
ation  of  more  than  20  degrees.  Vertices  are  then  formed  by 
intersecting  the  remaining  edges.  The  edges  are  allowed  to 
be  extended  by  as  much  as  one  half  their  length  at  each  end 
to  discover  potential  intersections. 

The  results  of  the  segmentation  process  just  described  is 
now  applied  to  the  image  of  a  Cl 30  cargo  plane,  which  is 
shown  in  Figure  2.2.  This  image  was  obtained  from  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  about  500  feet.  The  resulting  segmentation  is  shown 
in  Figure  2.3.  The  vertices  are  shown  as  small  circles;  the 
segmentation  produced  90  vertices. 

All  of  the  vertices  in  the  scene  are  grouped  pair-wise  to 
generate  all  possible  vertex-pairs.  For  each  pair,  additional 
instances  are  generated  to  recount  for  edge  orientation  and 
cases  where  a  vertex  may  represent  the  intersection  of  more 
than  two  edges. 

We  do  not  eliminate  any  pairs  from  consideration  at  this 
point,  since  there  is  no  good  basis  for  deciding  that  an  edge 
or  vertex  cannot  be  part  of  the  projection  of  the  object  in 
question.  For  example,  edge  segment  length  is  not  a  strong 
criterion  since  boundary  curves  are  easily  broken  up  by  oc¬ 
clusion  and  camouflage.  Also  we  assume  that  intensity  or 
color  are  not  good  indicators  of  object  class.  We  rely  entirely 
on  the  geometric  constraints  imposed  by  the  model. 

Computing  and  Clustering  the  Transform 

We  now  have  two  sets  of  vertex-pairs,  model  vertex  pairs 
which  are  selected  from  a  three-dimensional  polyhedral 
model  and  those  generated  from  the  image  as  just  described. 
The  vertex-pair  defines  enough  constraints  so  that  all  of  the 
parameters  of  an  affine  transformation  between  a  model 
vertex-pair  and  a  scene  vertex-pair  can  be  computed.  The 
computation  is  summarized  in  reference  to  Figure  2.1  as 

•  The  projected  angles  between  the  spine  and  each  edge,  a 
and  /3  determine  the  tip  and  tilt  angles  of  the  model  coor¬ 
dinate  frame,  <t>  and  >/<  with  respect  to  the  image  plane. 

•  The  orientation  of  the  projected  spine  with  respect  to  the 
x  axis  of  the  image  plane  determines  the  rotation  about 
the  z  axis,  £. 

•  The  translation  between  the  projected  base  vertex  of  the 
model  vertex-pair  and  the  actual  image  location  of  the 
scene  vertex-pair  gives  two  of  the  translational  degrees  of 
freedom. 

•  The  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  projected  model  spine  and 
the  actual  image  spine  length  gives  the  affine  scale  factor. 

These  steps  nominally  produce  a  point  in  six-dimensional 
transform  parameter  space  for  each  correspondence  between 
a  model  vertex-pair  and  a  scene  vertex  pair.  Actually  more 
transform  values  may  be  produced  from  a  correspondence 
due  to  degeneracy  or  multiple  solution  in  the  mapping  be¬ 
tween  <  a  ,  (3  >  and  <  4>  ,  ih  >  [Thompson  and  Mundy], 

We  define  a  potential  object  match  by  a  tight  cluster  in 
transform  space  [Tanaka  et  at.,  Silberberg  el  al.J.  The  cluster 
is  detected  by  a  combination  of  histogramming  and  a  form  of 
the  nearest  neighbor  clustering  algorithm.  The  transforma¬ 


tion  instances  are  counted  into  a  two-dimensional  histogram 
based  on  values  of  <  <f>  ,  >l>  > .  If  a  bin  contains  at  least  a 
specified  number  of  points,  the  contents  of  the  bin  are  pro¬ 
jected  onto  a  histogram  on  values  of  {.  Increments  of  five 
degrees  are  used  in  both  histograms. 

Any  set  of  transform  values  that  pass  through  the  angle 
sieve  is  further  tested  by  a  nearest  neighbor  clustering  in 
translation-scale  space.  A  first  point  is  selected  to  serve  as  the 
center  of  the  cluster  and  then  other  points  in  the  set  are 
eliminated  if  they  exceed  tolerances  on  translation  and  scale 
with  respect  to  the  center  value.  If  a  point  passes  the  test,  it 
is  added  to  the  cluster  and  the  center  is  recomputed. 

Results 

The  model  of  the  C130  was  obtained  from  Jane's  Aircraft 
of  the  World,  which  is  a  standard  reference  for  aircraft 
specifications.  A  fairly  complete  model  is  shown  in  Figure 

2.4.  This  model  was  created  using  conventional  CAD  tools. 
A  simplified  model  derived  from  this  data  is  shown  in  Figure 

2.5.  We  have  observed  that  most  of  the  significant  edges 
and  vertices  that  are  robustly  produced  in  images  of  the  air¬ 
craft  are  accounted  for  by  this  simpler  model. 

The  simple  model  is  matched  into  the  image  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  correspondence  is  shown  in  Figure  2.6.  The 
model  is  projected  into  the  scene  according  to  the  transfor¬ 
mation  determined  from  the  vertex-pair  match.  A  projection 
according  to  the  average  transform  computed  over  five 
vertex-pair  assignments  is  shown  in  Figure  2.7.  The  angular 
errors  are  about  five  degrees  and  translation  errors  amount 
to  about  10%  of  the  object  dimension  in  the  image.  Scale 
variations  are  also  on  the  order  of  10%. 

The  Lisp  Machine  implementation  timing  has  been  briefly 
studied.  The  experiments  were  run  on  a  Symbolics  Inc.  3600 
Lisp  Machine  with  2  Mwords  of  memory  and  no  floating 
point  accelerator.  The  preliminary  timing  for  the  Cl 30  image 
is  as  follows: 

•  Image  Segmentation  -  30  min  (455  x  204  pixels) 

•  Vertex  Pair  Generation  -  .1  sec  per  scene  vertex-pair 
(26,000  vertex-pairs  were  produced) 

•  Clustering  -  .5  sec  per  scene  vertex-pair  per  model  vertex- 
pair. 

It  is  emphasized  that  these  results  are  very  preliminary  and 
are  based  only  on  the  Cl 30  experiment.  We  include  them 
only  to  give  a  rough  comparison  with  the  Connection 
Machine(TM)  implementation  that  we  now  describe. 

3.  THE  CONNECTION  MACHINE  IMPLEMENTATION 

Overview  of  the  Connection  Machine 

The  Thinking  Machines  Inc.  Connection  Machine*, 
shown  in  Figure  3.1,  is  a  SIMD  architecture  composed  of  be¬ 
tween  8K  and  64K  1-bit  processors,  each  with  about  4K  of 
memory  in  the  current  version.  The  user  interface  is  provid¬ 
ed  by  a  front  end  machine,  typically  a  Symbolics  Inc.  Lisp 
Machine.  The  processors  are  connected  by  a  grid  for  fast  lo¬ 
cal  communications  and  a  router  for  arbitrary  interprocessor 
communication. 

A  single  stack  is  maintained  for  the  entire  processor  ar¬ 
ray,  so  that  each  processor  is  expected  to  have  the  same 
number  of  bits  allocated  for  the  same  purposes  at  all  times 
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during  its  operation.  Instruction  execution  occurs  simulta¬ 
neously  at  every  processor  in  a  subset  of  the  processor  array. 
The  subset,  called  the  selected  set,  is  determined  by  some 
parallel  binary  variable.  The  binary  variable  is  true  (non-nil) 
in  the  members  of  the  selected  set,  which  are  called  the  ac¬ 
tive  processors. 

Processors  may  be  addressed  either  relative  to  each  other 
or  in  absolute  coordinates.  Either  mode  allows  addressing  in 
either  one-  or  two-dimensional  addressing  schemes.  A  set  of 
scan  operations  is  available  to  effect  high-speed  operations 
such  as  copy  and  max  over  a  series  of  processors.  The 
operational  characteristics  of  the  CM  (SIMD,  limited  proces¬ 
sor  memory,  common  stack  for  all  processors)  constrain  the 
implementation  of  the  matching  algorithm.  In  particular,  in¬ 
dividual  processors  may  only  store  a  fixed  amount  of  data, 
and  each  active  processor  must  have  the  same  data  allocation 
bit-wise. 

The  limited  I/O  bandwidth  between  the  CM  and  its  Lisp 
Machine  host  makes  it  beneficial  to  avoid  such  I/O  ?  much 
as  possible.  Inter-processor  communication  using  the  routei 
should  be  minimized,  especially  where  the  possibility  of  hot 
points  (processors  receiving  many  simultaneous  read  or  write 
requests)  exists.  It  is  best  to  do  as  much  computation  as  pos¬ 
sible  within  a  processor. 

Edge,  Line,  and  Vertex  Detection 

Edge  detection  on  the  CM  uses  a  parallel  implementation 
of  the  Canny  (3]  edge  detector  developed  by  Todd  Cass  at 
the  MIT  AI  Lab.  Line  and  vertex  detection  are  similar  to 
the  serial  implementation,  but  pixel  operations  are  carried 
out  in  parallel.  First,  edge  pixels  produced  by  the  Canny  edge 
detector  are  thinned  and  then  sorted  into  connected  com¬ 
ponents  by  labeling  them  with  the  maximum  of  the  one¬ 
dimensional  addresses  of  their  two  endpoints  (edges  without 
endpoints  are  labeled  by  their  maximum  processor  address). 
Next,  edge  pixel  locations  are  separated  into  x  and  y  dimen¬ 
sions  and  each  dimension  is  considered  as  a  separate  ID 
curve. 

Curvature  in  each  dimension  is  computed  by  applying  a  1 
x  3  curvature  kernel  [-2,  4  -2]  to  each  location  curve  at  each 
edge  pixel  To  locate  local  maxima  of  curvature,  a  small 
Gaussian  kernel  is  repeatedly  applied  to  the  curvature  data. 
Each  pixel  keeps  a  count  of  the  number  of  times  it  has  high 
curvature  and  a  zero  crossing  of  the  second  derivative  of  cur¬ 
vature  in  either  x  or  y  during  the  smoothing.  After  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smoothing  passes,  those  pixels  that  exhibited  high  cur¬ 
vature  at  a  number  of  spatial  scales  are  marked  as  break¬ 
points.  Lines  are  segments  which  sequentially  join  the  break¬ 
points  and  endpoints  derived  from  a  single  connected  com¬ 
ponent. 

Vertices  are  extracted  from  the  set  of  edges  by  extending 
edges  at  each  end  and  arithmetically  intersecting  each  extend¬ 
ed  edge  with  every  other  extended  edge.  The  set  of  extend¬ 
ed  edges  is  placed  along  the  first  row  and  the  first  column  of 
piocessors  in  ihe  two-dimensionai  addressing  scheme.  The 
edge  data  is  scanned  into  the  processor  array  by  rows  and 
columns  so  each  processor  holds  two  edges.  Those  proces¬ 
sors  whose  row  address  is  less  than  their  column  address  (to 
avoid  duplicating  intersections  or  self-intersections)  then 
compute  the  intersection  of  the  two  edges  they  hold  and 
mark  themselves  if  an  intersection  occurred.  Scene  vertex- 
pairs  are  generated  from  the  resulting  edges  and  vertices,  and 


serve  to  completely  represent  the  scene  during  all  further 
processing. 

Mapping  the  Matching  Problem  Onto  the  CM 

To  compute  a  set  relation  between  a  small  set  and  a  much 
larger  set  on  the  CM,  it  is  natural  to  configure  the  environ¬ 
ment  so  that  each  element  of  the  larger  set  is  represented  by 
an  individual  processor  and  every  element  of  the  smaller  set 
exists  in  every  processor.  This  is  useful  when  size  of  the 
vertical  set  approaches  the  number  of  processors  and  the  size 
of  the  horizontal  set  is  small  enough  that  there  is  sufficient 
memory  to  represent  the  value  of  each  element  at  every  pro¬ 
cessor. 

The  recognition  algorithm  described  here  is  such  a  set 
operation,  as  the  number  of  model  features  is  generally  quite 
small,  and  the  number  of  scene  features  is  large,  comparable 
to  the  number  of  processors.  Therefore  an  active  processor 
will  contain  structures  describing  one  scene  feature  and  all 
model  features.  There  will  be  as  many  active  processors  dur¬ 
ing  matching  as  there  are  scene  vertex  pairs.  In  accordance 
with  the  constraints  of  the  CM  discussed  above,  these  struc¬ 
tures  must  be  compact,  to  avoid  stack  overflow,  and  should 
contain  all  relevant  information,  to  avoid  unnecessary  I/O. 

There  may  exist  a  number  of  different  transformations 
which  cause  a  model  vertex-pair  to  project  to  the  angles  of  a 
particular  scene  vertex-pair.  Because  the  CM  must  allocate 
the  same  number  of  bits  at  each  processor,  all  the  possible 
transformations  cannot  he  stored  in  an  individual  CM  proces¬ 
sor.  In  other  words,  an  individual  processor  cannot  complete¬ 
ly  describe  the  possible  relations  between  a  model  feature 
and  a  scene  feature. 

Furthermore,  the  set  of  transformations  mapping  a  model 
vertex-pair  to  a  scene  vertex-pair  are  votes  in  transform 
space.  But  if  they  have  similar  values,  a  single  pairing  of  a 
model  vertex-pair  to  a  scene  vertex-pair  may  produce  several 
votes  in  a  single  transform  bucket.  The  simple  population  of 
a  cluster  is  not  a  good  indication  of  its  significance.  Each 
vote  must  be  associated  with  the  identities  of  the  features 
that  generated  it,  so  that  multiple  votes  by  the  same  model- 
scene  pair  can  be  accounted  for.  This  requirement,  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  serial  implementation,  is  impractical  to 
implement  on  the  CM  because  of  the  common  stack  and  lim¬ 
ited  local  memory;  consequently,  the  CM  cannot  reasonably 
be  configured  to  represent  the  complete  transform  space  in 
such  a  straightforward  manner. 

It  is  possible  to  represent  a  subspace  of  the  transform 
space  in  the  CM  by  comparing  the  scene  to  the  model  at  a 
single  rotation.  Each  rotation  of  the  model  about  the  X  and 
Y  axes  of  the  image  plane  (</>  and  ■  //,  respectively)  produces  a 
single  unique  projection.  Therefore,  each  model  vertex-pair 
will  have  a  single  projection,  which  can  then  be  compared 
with  the  set  of  scene  vertex-pairs.  This  produces  a  single 
transform  for  each  pair  of  model  vertex-pair  and  scene 
vertex-pair.  It  is  then  possible  to  store  the  single  transform 
since  the  same  amount  ot  memory  is  allocated  at  each  pro¬ 
cessor.  Furthermore,  since  each  model  vertex-pair  only  votes 
for  one  transform  when  it  is  paired  with  a  scene  vertex-pair, 
transform  clusters  can  be  selected  based  on  their  bucket  po¬ 
pulation  alone. 

The  entire  matching  process  is  executed  by  cycling 
through  all  possible  values  of  rotation.  At  each  rotation,  the 
active  processors,  those  which  represent  scene  vertex-pairs, 
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compare  themselves  in  parallel  to  each  model  vertex  pair  in 
turn.  When  the  projection  of  the  model  vertex-pair  is  similar 
to  a  scene  vertex-pair,  a  vote  is  made  in  transform  space  lor 
the  transform  which  produced  the  match,  Clusters  of 
transforms  are  grown  to  locate  transforms  which  occurred 
frequently,  which  may  indicate  the  presence  of  instances  of 
the  model  in  the  scene. 

Data  Structures 

There  are  four  data  structures  used  in  the  CM  implemen¬ 
tation  of  matching.  Model  vertex-pairs  are  represented  in 
the  CM  by  their  set  of  possible  projections.  A  projection  of  a 
model  vertex-pair  is  described  by  6  values: 

•  «:  the  projected  angle  between  the  spine  and  wl  in  de¬ 
grees 

•  13:  the  projected  angle  between  the  spine  and  w2  in  de¬ 
grees 

•  y  :  the  projected  angle  of  the  spine  in  degrees 

•  x:  The  projected  X  location  of  the  base  vertex 

•  y:  The  projected  Y  location  of  the  base  vertex 

•  Scale'  The  projected  length  of  the  spine 

The  set  of  possible  projections  is  represented  as  an  array 
called  an  a-/3  map.  Element  (i,  j)  of  an  a~/3  map  contains 
the  parameters  of  the  projected  model  vertex-pair  after  rota¬ 
tion  i  degrees  about  the  world  X  axis  and  j  degrees  about  the 
world  Y  axis.  Rotations  are  represented  in  5  degree  incre¬ 
ments,  giving  36  x  72  entries  in  the  ix-p  map.  Using  the 
two-dimensional  addressing  scheme  of  the  CM,  an  a-p  map 
is  stored  in  the  CM  so  that  array  element  (i,  j)  is  stored  in 
processor  (i,  j)  (Figure  3.2).  Each  model  vertex-pair  is 
represented  in  the  CM  by  a  separate  a- 13  map. 

Each  element  in  the  tx-13  map  holds  7  values: 

•  ix  (9  bits) 

•  13  (9  bits) 

•  y  (9  bits) 

•  x  (depends  on  image  size:  9  bits  for  256  wide) 

•  y  (depends  on  image  size:  9  bits  for  256  high) 

•  Scale  (typically  a  32  bit  float) 

•  A  single  bit  tag  field 

The  total  is  78  bits  for  a  256  x  256  image. 

Scene  vertex-pairs  are  represented  in  the  CM  by  the  same 
7  values  as  the  model  vertex-pair  (a,  13,  y,  x,  y,  scale  and  a 
tag  bit).  For  the  scene  vertex-pair,  these  values  are  con¬ 
stants.  Therefore  each  scene  vertex-pair  can  be  represented 
in  one  78-bit  field.  To  store  scene  vertex-pairs,  78  bits  are  al¬ 
located  in  every  processor  in  the  CM.  Each  processor  is 
loaded  with  the  data  from  one  vertex-pair,  for  as  many 
vertex-pairs  as  exist.  The  tag  bit  marks  whetliei  a  processor 
is  actually  loaded  with  a  scene  vertex-pair  or  not,  and  is  used 
to  define  the  selected  set  of  scene  vertex-pairs. 

Transform  clusters  hold  the  average  values  of  a  set  of 
similar  transforms.  The  transformation  is  described  by  6 
values: 

•  <l>  :  rotation  about  the  world  X  axis  (same  as  image  X 
axis) 


•  .  rotation  about  the  world  Y  axis  (same  as  image  Y 

axis) 

•  C  :  rotation  about  the  world  Z  axis  (viewing  axis) 

•  Dx  :  translation  in  X 

•  Dy  :  translation  in  Y 

•  scale-ratio  :  scale  factor,  corresponds  to  distance  of  object 
from  viewplane 

Like  the  scene  vertex-pair,  a  single  processor  stores  the 
value  of  a  single  cluster.  Memory  for  one  cluster  is  allocated 
in  every  processor.  A  tag  bit  is  used  to  mark  whether  a  pro¬ 
cessor  contains  a  cluster  or  not.  Each  cluster  processor  holds 
8  values: 

•  ib  (9  bits) 

•  i<  (9  bits) 

•  £  (9  bits) 

•  Dx  (depends  on  image  size:  9  bits  for  256  wide) 

•  Dy  (depends  on  image  size:  9  bits  for  256  wide) 

•  Scale-ratio  (typically  a  32  bit  float) 

•  Population  (number  of  transforms  in  cluster,  size 
depends  on  number  of  model  vertex-pairs,  typically  5 
bits) 

•  A  single  bit  tag  field 

The  total  size  is  83  bits  for  256  x  256  image. 

The  next  data  structure  is  used  to  hold  copies  of  single 
elements  of  the  a-/3  map.  An  instance  of  this  structure, 
called  a  match  field,  exists  for  each  model  vertex-pair.  The 
match  field  allows  each  processor,  which  represents  a  scene 
vertex-pair,  to  have  its  own  copy  of  an  entry  in  an  a-j 3  map. 
Therefore,  rather  than  being  the  size  of  the  a-p  map,  the 
match  field  is  active  only  in  processors  that  represent  scene 
vertex-pairs. 

Values  from  a  single  element  of  the  a-f3  map, 
corresponding  to  a  single  (0,  >li)  rotation,  are  copied  into 
every  element  of  the  match  field.  The  elements  are  then  re¬ 
placed  by  transform  values  by  comparing  each  entry  with 
corresponding  scene  vertex-pair  properties  in  each  processor. 
The  match  field  has  the  same  entries  as  the  a-p  maps:  three 
rotations,  two  translations,  a  scale  factor  (translation  along 
the  viewing  axis)  and  a  tag  bit. 

Each  model  vertex-pair  therefore  requires  146  bits  (78  for 
the  a-(3  map  and  78  for  the  match  field).  The  scene  vertex- 
pair  structure  requires  78  bits.  The  cluster  structure  has  78 
bits  (identical  to  the  match  field). 

Since  there  is  only  one  scene  vertex-pair  structure  and 
one  cluster  structure,  each  processor  must  allocate  151  bits 
plus  146  bits  for  each  model  vertex-pair  (Figure  3,3).  More 
than  10  model  vertex-pairs  are  likely  to  overflow  the  limited 
memory  on  each  processor  in  the  current  version  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  data  from  the  a-j 3  map  could  be  input  at  runtime 
from  the  Lisp  Machine  front  end,  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  a—p  maps  altogether,  at  the  expense  of  some  extra  I/O. 

Determining  the  Transformations 

In  order  to  derive  transforms  between  a  model  vertex- 
pair  and  the  set  of  scene  vertex-pairs,  a  single  set  of  model 
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values  from  the  a-p  map  is  scanned  into  the  match  field,  so 
that  the  match  field  contains  the  projected  parameters  of  the 
model  resulting  from  one  (</>,  ■  //)  in  every  active  processor 
(every  processor  representing  a  scene  vertex-pair)  at  once 
(Figure  3.4). 

Each  active  processor  then  tests  to  see  if  the  scene  a  and 
p  it  represents  are  within  a  narrow  threshold  of  the  projected 
a  and  p  from  the  match  field.  Those  processors  that  are  not 
near  in  value  are  made  inactive.  The  set  of  active  processors 
then  compute  the  remaining  degrees  of  freedom  (rotation 
about  the  viewing  axis  (£),  X  and  Y  translation  in  the  image 
plane  and  scale)  by  a  comparison  between  the  scene  values 
and  model  values  in  the  match  field.  These  values  are  stored 
back  into  the  match  field  for  cluster  generation. 

Growing  Transform  Clusters 

Transformation  clustering  occurs  when  a  set  of  model 
vertex-pairs  require  the  same  (within  error  tolerance) 
transformations  to  project  to  a  set  of  scene  vertex-pairs. 

The  main  problem  with  forming  transform  clusters  is  that 
a  given  model  vertex-pair  may  project  to  approximately  the 
same  image  angles  (a  and  /3)  at  several  slightly  different  ro¬ 
tations  (<j>  and  ih).  This  may  produce  several  votes  for  the 
same  cluster  by  a  single  mapping  of  a  model  vertex-pair  to  a 
scene  vertex-pair,  which  cannot  be  allowed.  To  insure  that  a 
single  model-scene  mapping  produces  only  one  vote  in  any 
cluster,  clustering  is  done  separately  for  each  value  of  i b  and 
<t>.  Clusters  generated  at  each  and  <f>  are  considered  com¬ 
plete  and  correspond  to  solutions  (object  instances)  if  they 
contain  enough  votes. 

Clustering  starts  when  a  set  of  transform  values  is  com¬ 
puted  as  described  above,  comparing  the  first  model  vertex- 
pair  to  the  set  of  scene  vertex-pairs  at  a  single  (>b,  tf>).  Each 
active  processor  (each  processor  which  computed  a  plausible 
transform)  then  starts  a  transform  cluster  with  the  transform 
values  it  computed.  Transforms  are  then  derived  for  each 
successive  model  vertex-pair  at  the  same  (•/»,  <f>). 

After  each  transform  derivation,  each  active  processor  ei¬ 
ther  adds  its  vote  to  an  existing  transform  cluster  or  creates  a 
new  one  if  none  are  reasonably  close  in  value.  An  active  pro¬ 
cessor  may  vote  for  only  one  cluster,  and  no  two  processors 
will  vote  for  the  same  cluster  since  their  transforms  must  be 
significantly  different. 

Every  processor  with  an  active  transform  must  query  each 
cluster  processor  to  check  if  the  transform  is  within  bounds 
of  the  cluster.  Each  transform  processor  simultaneously 
queries  the  cluster  processors  in  a  circular  order.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  first  cluster  processor  queried  by  a  transform 
processor  is  computed  to  minimize  the  number  of  simulta¬ 
neous  queries  to  any  one  processor  (Figure  3.5). 

To  create  a  new  cluster  a  new  processor  is  made  active  as 
a  cluster  and  its  cluster  values  are  set  by  the  values  in  the 
match  field  of  the  processor  creating  the  cluster.  Voting  for 
an  existing  cluster  consists  of  incrementing  the  vote  count  of 
the  cluster  and  modifying  its  values,  which  are  the  averages 
of  the  individual  values  from  the  member  transforms. 

Timing 

For  each  (<£,  i //),  each  model  vertex-pair  is  compared  in 
turn  to  the  set  of  scene  vertex-pairs.  This  comparison  in¬ 
volves  scanning  the  projected  values  of  the  model  vertex-pair 


from  the  u-p  map  into  every  element  of  the  match  field, 
computing  the  transforms  at  every  scene  model  vertex  pair 
which  is  similar  to  the  projected  model  vertex-pair,  and  clus¬ 
tering  the  transform  values. 

Scanning  an  element  of  the  a-p  map  of  a  model  vertex- 
pair  into  every  element  of  a  match  field  takes  5  msec  of  CM 
time,  10  msec  elapsed  time.  Computing  the  transform 
values  for  a  single  model  vertex-pair  at  a  single  rotation  takes 
8  rmec  of  CM  time,  32  msec  elapsed  time.  Clustering  is  the 
most  time  consuming  step.  Creating  new  clusters  takes  1 
msec  of  CM  time,  4  msec  of  elapsed  time.  Adding  votes  to 
clusters  is  done  as  many  times  as  there  are  clusters,  while 
each  transform  processor  queries  each  cluster  in  turn.  The 
number  of  clusters  is  generally  related  to  the  number  of 
scene  vertex-pairs:  the  more  scene  vertex-pairs  there  are,  the 
more  likely  false  transforms  will  be  computed.  However,  it  is 
unlikely  that  false  transforms  will  cluster.  Adding  votes  to 
clusters  and  recomputing  cluster  values  consumes  18  cm 
msec,  45  elapsed  msec. 

If  we  assume  5  votes  are  added  per  rotation,  each  model 
vertex-pair  at  each  rotation  will  require  approximately  300 
msec  elapsed  time.  That  is,  approximately  13  minutes  per 
model  vertex-pair.  In  practice,  many  rotations  produce 
degenerate  projections  or  projections  that  do  not  correspond 
to  any  scene  vertex-pair,  and  so  are  ignored.  Also,  the  visi¬ 
bility  of  a  model  vertex-pair  can  eliminate  certain  rotations 
from  consideration  a  priori.  A  simple  scene  can  take  as  little 
as  45  seconds  elapsed  time  per  model  vertex-pair. 

By  comparison,  the  Lisp  Machine  implementation  re¬ 
quires  about  0.5  seconds  for  the  corresponding  calculations. 
However,  the  CM  can  execute  in  parallel  over  all  scene 
vertex-pairs.  A  typical  scene  might  have  as  many  as  10s 
vertex-pairs.  Assuming  that  the  CM  has  enough  processors 
to  allocate  a  processor  for  each  scene  vertex-pair,  then  the 
speedup  is  on  the  order  of  103.  More  study  will  be  needed  to 
verify  this  conjecture,  since  the  current  operations  on  cluster 
formation  are  serial  by  cluster.  A  more  complex  scene  will 
take  longer  to  do  the  clustering  then  the  current  observed  re¬ 
sult.  On  the  other  hand,  we  expect  to  improve  this  section 
of  the  implementation  shortly. 

Clustering  of  transforms  is  the  area  where  performance 
improvements  would  be  the  most  profitable.  It  is  possible  to 
sort  the  clusters  on  one  of  the  transform  parameters,  such  as 
C  rotation.  The  location  of  relevant  clusters  during  the  vot¬ 
ing  process  can  then  be  done  in  logarithmic  rather  than  linear 
time  in  terms  of  the  number  of  defined  clusters. 
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Figure  2.3.  The  segmentation  of  the  image  In  Figure  2.1.  The 
vertices  are  shown  as  small  circles. 


Figure  2.4.  A  polyhedral  model  for  the  C130. 
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Figure  2.6.  A  match  with  one  of  the  vertex-pairs  of  the  model. 

One  vertex  is  the  left  front  wing  tip  the  other  is  at 
the  intersection  of  the  left  wing  with  the  fuselage. 
This  vertex  pair  is  indicated  with  the  thick  white 
line. 


Figure  3.1.  The  Thinking  Machines,  Inc.,  Connection  Machine*. 


Figure  2.7.  A  composite  match  for  a  cluster  of  five  vertex-pairs. 

The  transformation  indicated  by  the  overlay  is  the 
average  of  the  transform  values  over  the  cluster. 
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Figure  3.2.  Storage  of  a  model  alpha-beta  map  by  processor 
address  in  a  16k  Connection  Machine*. 
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Transform  Processors 


Cluster  Processors 

Figure  3.5.  Transform  processors  query  cluster  processors  with 
minimum  multiple  requests. 
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ABSTRACT 

We  present  an  architecture  for  object  modeling  and 
recognition  for  an  autonomous  land  vehicle.  Examples  of 
objects  of  interest  include  terrain  features,  Selds,  roads, 
horison  features,  trees,  etc.  The  architecture  is  organ¬ 
ized  around  a  set  of  data  bases  for  generic  object  models 
and  perceptual  structures,  temporary  memory  for  the 
instantiation  of  object  and  relational  hypotheses,  and  a 
long  term  memory  for  storing  stable  hypotheses  that  art 
affixed  to  the  terrain  representation.  Multiple  inference 
processes  operate  over  these  databases.  We  describe 
these  particular  components:  the  perceptual  structure 
database,  the  grouping  processes  that  operate  over  this, 
schemas,  and  the  long  term  terrain  database.  We  con¬ 
clude  with  a  processing  example  that  matches  predic¬ 
tions  from  the  long  term  terrain  model  to  imagery, 
extracts  significant  perceptual  structures  for  considera¬ 
tion  as  potential  landmarks,  and  extracts  a  relational 
structure  to  update  the  long  term  terrain  database. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


Terrain  and  object  models  for  autonomous  land 
vehicles  (ALVs)  are  required  for  a  wide  range  of  applica¬ 
tions  including  route  and  tactical  planning,  location 
verification  through  the  recognition  of  terrain  features 
and  objects,  and  acquiring  new  information  about  the 
environment  as  it  is  explored.  The  following  lists  impor¬ 
tant  criteria  for  terrain  and  object  modeling  capabilities. 

Descriptive  Adequacy:  The  modeling  technique 
should  be  capable  of  describing  the  objects  and  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  environment  necessary  for  the  vehicle  to 
function.  This  includes  representing  natural  as  well  as 
man-made  objects.  It  should  be  a  consistent  representa¬ 
tion  that  supports  modular  system  development  and  uni¬ 
form  inference  procedures  that  can  operate  over  different 
types  of  objects  at  different  levels  of  detail.  Uniform 
shape,  object  subpart  and  surface  attribute  affixments 
are  necessary  to  do  this. 


Recognition  Adequacy:  Much  of  the  activity  of  an 
ALV  is  concerned  with  determining  where  it  is  and  what 
is  around  it.  Terrain  models  should  be  manipulate  for 
determining  the  sensor-based  appearances  of  world 
objects  and  for  controlling  recognition  processing.  This 
involves  the  formation  of  general  predictions  of  sensor 
derived  features  from  the  terrain  model.  Such  predic¬ 
tions  will  often  be  uncertain  and  qualitative  due  to 
incomplete  prior  knowledge  of  the  terrain. 

Handling  Uncertainty:  The  existence  and  exact 
environmental  location  of  objects  will  often  not  be 
known  with  complete  certainty.  Locations  will  often  be 
determined  relative  to  other  known  locations  and  not 
with  respect  to  a  globally  consistent  terrain  map.  This  is 
true,  for  instance,  when  the  sensor  displacement  parame¬ 
ters  are  not  well  determined.  It  is  necessary  to  represent 
this  uncertainty  explicitly  in  the  terrain  model  so  incre¬ 
mentally  acquired  information  can  be  used  for  disambi¬ 
guation. 

Learning:  A  vehicle  will  learn  about  the  environ¬ 
ment  as  it  moves  through  it.  Associating  new  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  terrain  representation  should  be  straight¬ 
forward.  This  is  difficult  to  do,  for  example,  by  changing 
values  in  a  raw  elevation  array.  Types  of  information  to 
be  affixed  to  the  terrain  representation  include  newly 
discovered  objects,  details  of  expected  objects,  and  the 
processing  used  in  object  recognition. 

Fusion  of  Information:  The  ALV  must  build  a  con¬ 
sistent  environmental  model  over  time  from  different 
sensors.  As  an  object  is  approached,  its  image  appear¬ 
ance  and  scale  will  change  considerably,  yet  it  has  to  be 
recognized  as  the  same  object,  with  newly  acquired  infor¬ 
mation  associated  with  the  unique  instance  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  object  type.  In  a  typical  situation,  a  distant  dark 
terrain  patch  will  be  partially  recognized  based  upon  dis¬ 
tinctive  visual  characteristics,  but  may  be  either  a  build¬ 
ing  or  a  road  segment.  As  it  is  approached,  its  image 
appearance  changes  considerably,  making  disambiguation 
possible.  This  requires  the  representation  of  multiple 
hypotheses,  each  formated  with  respect  to  the  properties 
of  the  potential  world  objects.  The  structure  of  the 
object  description  should  direct  the  accumulation  of 
information. 
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A  further  consideration  in  developing  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  terrain  modeling  capabilities  is  that  there  is  not  a 
single  ALV.  Instead,  there  are  a  wide  range  of  auto¬ 
nomous  vehicles,  indexed  by  a  diverse  range  of  active 
and  passive  sensors  and  assumptions  about  a  priori  data. 
There  is  a  continuum  from  systems  having  a  complete 
initial  model  of  the  terrain  and  perfect  sensors  to  those 
with  no  a  priori  model,  and  highly  imperfect  sensors. 
For  example,  a  robot  with  no  a  priori  data  and  only  an 
unstabilized  optical  sensor  will  probably  model  the 
environment  in  terms  of  a  sequence  of  views  related  by 
landmarks  and  distinct  visual  events  embedded  in  a 
representation  that  is  more  topological  than  metric.  An 
ALV  solely  dependent  on  optical  imagery  will  have  to 
deal  with  the  huge  variability  in  t.he  appearance  of 
objects.  Experience  has  shown  that  even  road  surfaces 
have  highly  variable  visual  characteristics.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  a  few  pieces  of  highly  pre-selected  visual 
information  can  serve  to  verify  predictions  from  a  reli¬ 
able  and  detailed  terrain  model  and  precise  position  and 
range  sensors. 

We  call  a  general  object  model  a  schema.  A 
schema  can  represent  perceived,  but  unrecognized,  visual 
events,  as  well  as  recognized  objects  and  their  relation¬ 
ships  in  environmental  scenes.  The  architectural  design 
is  focused  about  the  representation,  instantiation,  and 
inference  over  schemas  developed  by  the  ALV  as  it 
moves  through  the  environment.  Schemas  are  related  to 
similar  concepts  found  in  [Hanson  et.al.  -  78}  and  [Ohta  - 
80;.  The  short  term  terrain  representation  consists  of 
schema  instantiations  that  represent  accumulated  per¬ 
ceptual  evidence  for  objects  as  attributes  and  relations 
that  are  hypothesized  with  varying  levels  of  certainty. 

Object  models  are  used  to  organize  perceptual  pro¬ 
cessing  by  integrating  descriptive  representations  with 
recognition  and  segmentation  control.  One  aspect  of  this 
is  the  use  of  different  types  of  attributes  and  inheritance 
relations  between  generic  schemas  for  representation  in 
IS-A  and  PART-OF  hierarchies.  A  particular  object 
attribute  relates  three  dimensional  world  properties  of  an 
object  and  sensor  dependent  view  information,  either  by 
a  set  of  generic  views  or  viewing  procedures.  These 
viewing  attributes  are  also  inherited  and  modified 
according  to  different  object  types.  In  many  systems, 
objects  are  treated  as  lists  of  attributes  that  are  matched 
against  extracted  image  features.  Here  they  are  treated 
as  specifying  an  active  control  process  that  directs  image 
segmentation  by  specifying  grouping  procedures  to 
extract  and  organize  image  structures. 

Another  critical  aspect  of  the  architecture  is  the 
various  types  of  spatial,  localization  relations  that  deal 
with  uncertainty  and  learning  by  associating  different 
types  of  perceptually  derived  information  with  terrain 
models.  For  example,  local  (multi-sensor)  viewframes 
affix  sets  of  schemas  and  un-recognized  perceptual  struc¬ 
tures  into  local  “robot’s-eye”  views  of  an  ALV’s  environ¬ 
ment.  Path-affixments  between  local  view  frames  support 
fusion  of  information  in  time  without  necessarily 
corresponding  to  locations  in  an  a  priori  grid. 

This  effort  has  developed  an  architecture  for  ter¬ 
rain  and  object  recognition  compatible  with  the  wide 
range  of  potential  sensor  configurations  and  the  different 
qualities  of  a  priori  data. 


There  has  been  work  in  artificial  intelligence,  com¬ 
puter  vision,  and  graphics  that  satisfy  the  individual 
requirements  for  object  modeling  capabilities,  but  little 
has  been  done  to  integrate  them.  To  date,  there  is  no 
vision  system  that  can  interpret  general  natural  scenes, 
although  some  can  deal  with  restricted  environments 
[Hansen  et.al.  -  78]  while  other  systems  are  restricted  to 
artificial  objects  and  environments.  Brooks’  [Brooks  - 
84)  representation  based  on  generalized  cylinders  meets, 
or  could  be  extended  to  deal  with,  many  of  these  func¬ 
tions.  It  has  well  defined  shape  attribute  inheritance 
between  a  set  of  progressively  more  complex  object 
models,  and  atfixment  relations  that  could  be  generalized 
to  handle  uncertainty.  It  can  also  be  used  to  generate 
constraints  on  image  features  from  object  models. 
Nonetheless,  the  system  built  around  this  representation 
has  had  limited  success  beyond  dealing  with  essentially 
orthographic  views  of  geometries  ily  well  defined  man¬ 
made  objects.  This  appears  to  be  partially  because  the 
constraints  on  image  structures  generated  from  the 
abstract  instances  of  object  models  are  too  general  to 
generate  initial  correspondences  between  models  and 
image  structures.  Brook’s  system  also  used  an  impover¬ 
ished  set  of  image  descriptions,  and  the  object  models 
could  not  direct  the  segmentation  process  directly  during 
their  instantiation.  The  majority  of  work  in  terrain 
modeling  deals  with  how  well  a  representation  can  real¬ 
istically  model  three  dimensional  terrain,  but  not  how  it 
is  used  for  recognition.  The  simplicity  of  a  model  that  is 
described  by  a  few  parameters  is  not  useful  for  recogni¬ 
tion  unless  it  can  direct  constrained  searches  against 
image  data.  For  example,  Pentland’s  [Pentland  -  83)  use 
of  fractals  satisfies  aspects  of  descriptive  adequacy  for 
natural  terrain,  but  has  been  less  effective  for  recogni¬ 
tion.  Kuipers  [Kuipers  -  82)  has  produced  an  interesting 
terrain  model  for  learning  and  handling  uncertainty,  but 
it  is  non  visual.  Related  to  this  is  Kuan’s  [Kuan  -  84) 
object  based  terrain  representation  for  planning  that  is 
organized  in  terms  of  distinct,  modifiable  objects,  but  is 
also  not  associated  with  sensor  derived  processing  results. 


2.  ARCHITECTURE  OVERVIEW 


The  system  architecture  consists  of  several  data¬ 
bases  and  :nference  processes.  The  inference  processes 
transform  the  databases,  creating  additional  data  struc¬ 
tures,  and  modifyin[  the  existing  ones.  The  task  inter¬ 
face  focuses  attention  in  system  processing  and  monitors 
progress  toward  system  task  goals.  This  high  level  archi¬ 
tecture  is  depicted  in  Figure  2-1.  The  boxes  with  square 
comers  in  this  figure  represent  databases,  the  ellipses 
represent  inference  processes,  and  arrows  indicate 
dataflow. 
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Figure  2-1:  Terrain  Modeling  and  Recognition 
System  Architecture 


the  evidence  associated  with  it  could  be  re-used  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  local  environment  if  it  was  re-encountered. 
Consistency  of  one  hypothesis  with  another  is  not 
required  for  storage  in  the  LTM. 

The  model  space  stores  generic  object  models,  the 
inheritance  relations  of  the  (model)  schema  network,  and 
a  set  of  image  structure  grouping  processes  and  rules  for 
evaluating  image  structure  interestingness.  Generic 
models  are  used  dynamically  to  instantiate  and  guide 
search  processes  to  associate  evidence  to  an  object 
instance.  Inheritance  relations  are  used  by  various 
schema  inference  procedures  to  propagate  structures, 
attributes  and  relations  between  object  instantiations. 
For  instance,  the  generic  two-lane-road  schema  has  an 
“1S-A”  relationship  to  the  generic  road  schema.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  based  on  the  inheritance  models,  that  an  instantia¬ 
tion  of  the  two-lane-road  schema  will  inherit  the  more 
general  characteristics  of  the  generic  road  schema  that  in 
turr.  inherits  the  more  general  characteristics  of  a  terrain 
patch.  Unlike  the  STM  and  LTM,  the  model  space  is  not 
modified  by  inference  processes. 


2.1  SYSTEM  DATABASES 

At  the  highest  level  there  are  three  databases. 
These  are  the  short  term  memory  (STM),  long  term 
memory  (LTM),  and  generic  models. 

The  STM  acts  as  a  dynamic  scratchpad  for  the 
vision  system.  It  has  two  sub-areas,  a  perceptual  struc¬ 
tures  database  (PSDB)  and  a  hypothesis  space.  The 
PSDB  includes  incoming  imagery  from  sensors,  immedi¬ 
ate  results  of  extracting  image  structures  such  as  curves, 
regions  and  surfaces,  spatial/temporal  groupings  of  these 
structures,  and  results  of  inferring  3D  information. 

The  hypotheses  space  contains  statements  about 
objects  and  terrain  in  the  world.  A  hypothesis  is 
represented  as  an  instantiated  schema.  The  schema 
points  to  the  various  perceptual  structures  in  the  PSDB 
that  provide  evidence  that  the  object  represented  by  the 
schema  (such  as  a  terrain  patch,  road,  tree,  etc.)  exists 
in  the  world.  Other  types  of  hypotheses  include  grids, 
viewframes,  and  viewpaths.  Grids  are  a  special  type  of 
terrain  representation  that  contain  elevation  information 
and  are  derived  from  range  data  or  successive  depth 
maps  from  motion  stereo.  Viewpaths,  as  partially 
ordered  sequences  of  viewframes,  give  space/time  rela¬ 
tionships  between  hypotheses.  Viewframes  are  sets  of 
hypotheses  that  correspond  to  what  can  be  seen  from  a 
localized  position.  A  hypothesis  with  no  associated  per¬ 
ceptual  structures  is  a  prediction.  As  structures  and 
localization  are  incrementally  added  to  a  hypothesis,  it 
progresses  on  the  continuum  from  predicted  to  recog¬ 
nized.  Hypotheses  that  have  enough  evidence  associated 
with  them  to  be  considered  recognized  and  stable,  are 
moved  to  the  LTM. 

The  LTM  stores  a  priori  terrain  representations, 
the  long  term  terrain  database,  and  hypotheses  with 
enough  associated  evidence  to  be  considered  visually 
stable.  A  priori  data  concerning  elevation  and  terrain 
type  information,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  specific  land¬ 
marks  are  stored  in  the  LTM.  A  viewframe,  representing 
a  certain  location  in  the  world  is  stored  in  the  LTM  if 


2.2  INFERENCE  PROCESSES 

At  the  highest  level,  there  are  five  different  sorts  of 
inference  processes  in  the  vision  system.  These  are  per¬ 
ceptual  inference,  location  inference,  object  instantiation, 
LTM/STM  instantiation,  and  the  task  interface. 

The  PSDB  is  initialized  with  the  output  of  stan¬ 
dard  multi-resolution  image  processing  operations  for 
smoothing,  edge  extraction,  flow  field  determination,  etc. 
Much  subtler  inference  is  required  for  grouping  processes 
that  produce  connected  curves,  textures,  surfaces,  and 
temporal  matches  between  image  structures.  These 
grouping  operations  are  typically  model  guided.  There 
are  generic  models  (which  may  be  task  dependent)  of 
what  constitutes  ‘interestingness”  of  an  image  structure. 

The  hypothesis  inference  processes  produce  tasks 
for  the  perceptual  processes.  These  may  be  satisfied  by 
simple  queries  over  the  PSDB  such  as  “find  all  long  lines 
in  this  region  of  image",  where  “long”,  “line”  and 
“region"  are  suitably  interpreted.  Queries  can  be  more 
complex,  requiring,  for  instance,  temporal  stability,  such 
as  “find  all  homogeneous  green  texture  regions  that  are 
matched  (i.e.,  remain  in  the  field  of  view)  over  at  least 
two  seconds  of  imagery”,  where,  again,  qualitative 
descriptors  are  rigorously  defined.  Alternatively,  the 
requested  perceptual  structures  may  be  dynamically 
extracted.  In  this  case,  a  history  of  the  processing 
attempts  and  results  are  maintained.  If  similar  requests 
are  made  later,  such  as  if  we  were  to  view  the  same 
environment  from  a  different  perspective,  these  process¬ 
ing  histories  could  be  used  to  recall  a  processing  sequence 
that  produced  successful  results. 

Location  processes  include  a  number  of  different 
modes  of  spatial  location  representation  and  inference. 
While  exact  location  information  is  used  when  it  is  avail¬ 
able,  a  key  concept  is  the  qualitative  representation  of 
relative  location.  This  is  fundamental,  because  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  acquiring  terrain  knowledge  from  moving  sensors 
involves  handling  perceptual  information  that  arises 
from  multiple  coordinate  systems  that  are  transforming 
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Figure  2-2:  IS-A  Hierarchy-1 

ia  time.  The  basic  approach  to  location  inference  is  to 
represent  the  location  of  world  objects  in  a  qualitative 
manner  that  does  not  require  the  full  knowledge  of  con¬ 
tinuous  transformations  of  sensor  coordinates  relative  to 
the  vehicle  the  sensors  are  mounted  on,  or  of  transforma¬ 
tions  of  vehicle  coordinates  relative  to  the  terrain. 

The  main  structures  involved  in  location  inference 
are  viewframes,  viewpatbs,  and  grids.  Viewframes 
represent  both  metric  location  information  about  world 
objects  derived  from  range  sensors  and  view-based  loca¬ 
tion  information  about  the  directions  in  which  objects 
are  found  derived  from  passive  sensor  data. 

Generic  schemas  are  models  of  world  objects  that 
include  information  and  procedures  on  how  to  predict 
and  match  the  object  models  in  the  available  sensor 
data.  Besides  representing  3D  geometric  constraints, 
2D-3D  sensor  view  appearance  including  effects  of  change 
in  resolution  and  environmental  effects  such  as  season, 
weather,  etc...  schemas  also  indicate  contextual  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  objects,  type  and  spatial  constraints, 
similarity  and  conflict  relations,  spatial  localization,  and 
appearance  in  viewframes. 

Object  schema  instantiation  may  occur  by  model- 
driven  prediction  from  a  priori  knowledge,  or  directly 
from  another  instantiation  and  a  PART-OF  relation. 
The  other  instantiation  process  may  also  occur  by 
matching  a  distinctive  perceptual  structure  to  a  schema 
appearance  instance.  This  sort  of  “triggering”  is  more 
common  in  situations  where  there  is  little  a  priori  infor¬ 
mation  to  guide  prediction.  Object  instantiations  gen¬ 
erate  queries  to  the  PSDB  grouping  process  in  order  to 
complete  matching. 

A  key  idea  in  object  instantiation  processing  is 
inference  over  the  model  schema  network  hierarchies. 
Direct  representation  and  inference  over  a  large  enough 
body  of  world  objects  to  accomplish  outdoor  terrain 
understanding  requires  very  large  memory  and  propor¬ 
tionately  lengthy  inference  procedures  over  that  memory 
space.  Hierarchical  representation  makes  a  significant 


Figure  2-3:  Part  of  Hierarchy- 1 

reduction  in  storage  requirements;  furthermore,  it  lends 
itself  naturally  to  matching  schema  to  world  objects  at 
multiple  levels  of  abstraction,  thus  speeding  the  inference 
process.  Two  basic  hierarchies  are  the  IS-A  and  PART- 
OF  trees. 

IS-A  hierarchies  represent  the  refinement  of  object 
classification.  Figure  2-2  shows  part  of  an  IS-A  hierar¬ 
chy  for  terrain  representation.  The  level  of  terrestrial- 
object  tells  us  that  we  will  not  see  evidence  of  any 
schema  instance  below  this  node  as  perceptual  structures 
surrounded  by  sky.  At  the  level  of  terrain-patch  we  pick 
up  the  geometric  knowledge  of  adherence  to  the  ground 
plane,  while  information  stored  at  the  level  of  a  road 
schema  constrains  the  boundaries  of  a  terrain  patch  to 
be  locally  linear  (with  other  constraints).  Types  beneath 
road  add  critical  appearance  constraints  in  color  and  tex¬ 
ture,  while  the  final  refinement  level  in  the  IS-A  hierar¬ 
chy,  the  number  of  lanes,  further  constrains  size  parame¬ 
ters  inherited  from  the  road  schema. 

PART-OF  hierarchies  represent  the  decomposition 
of  world  objects  into  components,  each  of  which  is,  itself, 
another  world  object.  Figure  2-3  shows  a  PAJRT-OF 
hierarchy  decomposition  for  a  generic  2-lane-road. 
PART-OF  hierarchies  contain  relative  geometric  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  useful  in  prediction  and  search. 

As  object  instantiation  inference  reasons  up  and 
down  schema  network  hierarchies,  incrementally  match¬ 
ing  perceptual  structures  and  other  data  to  instances  of 
object  appearance  in  the  world,  a  history  mechanism 
records  the  inference  processing  steps,  parameters  and 
results.  This  dynamic  data  structure  is  called  the 
schema  instantiation  structure.  One  important  aspect  of 
this  structure  is  that  it  can  used  to  extract  the  inference 
and  processing  sequence(s)  that  worked  earlier  to  see  the 
same  object,  or  ones  that  are  similar.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  distinctiveness  in  image  appearance  is  an 
idiosyncratic  process  that  depends  upon  many  factors 
which  are  difficult  to  model  and  control,  such  as  current 
motion,  wind,  varying  outdoor  illumination,  etc. 
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Figure  3-1:  Perceptual  Structure  Data  Base  (PSDB) 


3.  PERCEPTUAL  PROCESSING  AND 
THE  PSDB 


Perceptual  processing  is  concerned  with  organizing 
images  into  meaningful  chunks.  The  definition  of 
"meaningful”  and  the  development  of  explicit  criteria  to 
evaluate  segmentation  techniques  involves,  from  a  data- 
driven  perspective,  that  the  chunks  have  characterizing 
properties,  such  as  regularity,  connectedness,  and  not 
tending  to  fragment  the  image.  From  a  model-driven 
point  of  view,  segmentation  appropriateness  corresponds 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  pieces  can  be  matched  to 
structures  and  predictions  derived  from  object  models. 
From  either  perspective,  a  basic  requirement  is  that 
image  segmentation  procedures  find  significant  image 
structures,  independent  of  world  semantics,  in  order  to 
initialize  and  cue  model  matching.  This  allows  for  the 
extraction  of  world  events  such  as  surfaces,  boundaries, 
and  interesting  patterns  independent  of  understanding 
perceptions  in  the  context  of  a  particular  object.  These, 
in  turn,  are  useful  abstractions  from  image  information 

to  match  against  object  models  or  describe  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  novel  objects. 

The  Perceptual  Structure  Data  Base  (PSDB),  con¬ 
ceptualized  in  Figure  3-1,  contains  several  dilterent  types 
of  information.  These  are  classified  as  images,  percep¬ 
tual  objects,  and  groups.  Images  are  the  arrays  of 
numbers  obtained  from  the  different  sensors  and  the 
results  of  low  level  image  processing  (such  as  contour 
extraction  and  region  growing  routines)  that  produce 
such  arrays.  It  is  difficult  for  the  symbolic/relational 
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Figure  3-2:  Curve  Example 

representations  used  for  object  models,  such  as  schemas, 
and  the  processing  rules  in  computer  vision  systems,  to 
work  directly  with  an  array  of  numbers.  Therefore, 
there  are  many  spatially- tagged,  symbolic  representa¬ 
tions  used  in  image  understanding  systems  that  describe 
extracted  image  structures  such  as  the  primal  sketch 
iMarr  -  82 ,  the  RSV  structure  of  the  VISIONS  system 
[Hanson  et.al.  -  78],  and  the  patchery  data  structure  of 
Ohta  jOhta  -  80|.  We  found  it  useful  to  build  such  a 
representation  around  a  set  of  basic  perceptual  objects 
corresponding  to  points,  curves,  regions,  surfaces,  and 
volumes. 

Groupings  are  recursively  defined  to  be  a  related 
set  of  such  objects.  The  relation  may  be  exactly  deter¬ 
mined,  as  in  representing  which  edges  are  directly  adja¬ 
cent  to  a  region,  or  they  may  require  a  grouping  pro¬ 
cedure  to  determine  the  set  of  objects  that  satisfy  the 
relationship.  Groupings  can  occur  over  space,  e.g.,  link¬ 
ing  texture  elements  under  some  shape  criteria  such  as 
compactness  and  density,  or  over  time,  as  in  associating 
instances  of  perceptual  structures  in  successive  images. 
We  stretch  the  concept  a  bit,  so  that  groupings  also  refer 
to  general  non-image  registered  perceptual  information, 
such  as  histograms. 


3.1  INITIALIZATION  OF  THE  PSDB 

Whenever  new  sensor  data  is  obtained,  a  default 
set  of  operations  are  performed  to  initialize  the  PSDB. 
Edges  are  extracted  at  multiple  spatial  frequencies  and 
decomposed  into  linear  subsegments.  The  edges  are 
extracted  into  distinct  connected  curves,  and  general 
attributes  such  as  average  intensity,  contrast,  and  vari¬ 
ance  are  associated  with  them.  Similar  processing  is  per¬ 
formed  for  regions  extractions.  Histograms  are  com¬ 
puted  with  respect  to  a  wide  range  of  object  based  and 
image  based  characteristics  in  a  pyramid  like  structure. 
These  default  operations  are  used  to  initialize  bottom-up 
grouping  processes  and  schema  instantiations.  These,  in 
turn,  determine  significant  structures  using  heuristic 
interestingness  rules  to  prioritize  the  structures  for  the 
application  of  grouping  processes  or  object 
instantiations. 
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3.2  IMAGES 


Images  are  the  data  arrays  derived  from  the  optical 
and  laser  range  sensors  and  the  results  of  image  process¬ 
ing  routir  es  for  operations  including  histogram-based 
segmentation,  different  edge  operators,  optic  flow  field 
computations,  and  so  forth.  Associated  with  images  are 
several  attributes  for  time  of  acquisition,  relevant  sensor 
parameters,  etc.  Processing  history  is  maintained  in  the 
processing  relationship  structure  that  keeps  track  of  the 
processing  history  of  all  objects  in  the  PSDB. 


3.3  PERCEPTUAL  OBJECTS 

Points,  curves,  regions,  surfaces,  and  volumes  are 
basic  types  of  perceptual  structures  that  are  accessible  to 
object  instantiations  and  grouping  processes.  An  exam¬ 
ple  instance  of  a  curve  structure  is  shown  in  Figure  3-2. 
This  figure  shows  many  common  representational  charac¬ 
teristics  of  perceptual  objects.  There  are  default  attri¬ 
butes  associated  with  particular  objects,  such  as  end¬ 
points,  length  and  positions  for  a  curve.  There  is  also  an 
associated  attribute-list  mechanism  for  incorporating 
more  general  properties  with  an  object.  This  list  is 
accessible  by  keywords  and  a  general  query  mechanism 
using  methods  specific  to  the  particular  associated  attri¬ 
bute.  The  associated  attributes  in  the  example  are 
shown  in  capital  letters.  There  are  many  types  of  attri¬ 
butes  that  can  be  consistently  associated  with  a  curve 
using  this  mechanism. 

A  useful  representation  for  performing  geometric 
operations  and  queries  over  objects  is  the  OBJECT 
LABEL-GRID  (or  GRID:  in  the  example  curve.  The 
number  6  indicates  the  index  of  this  structure).  This  is 
an  image  where  each  pixel  contains  a  vector  of  pointers 
back  to  the  set  of  perceptual  objects  and  groups  which 
occupy  that  position.  This  allows  geometric  operations 
to  be  performed  directly  on  the  grid.  Filtering  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  applied  to  the  OBJECT  LABEL  GRID  to 
restrict  processing  based  upon  attributes  associated  with 
objects.  Various  types  of  masks  can  be  associated  with 
objects  to  reflect  a  directional  or  uniform  neighborhood 
to  determine  object  relationships  in  the  OBJECT 
LABEL  GRID. 


3.4  GROUPS 

A  group  is  a  set  of  related  perceptual  objects.  The 
relation  can  be  determined  directly  by  a  query  over  an 
object  and  those  surrounding  it,  as  in  finding  the  set  of 
curves  within  some  distance  of  a  given  region.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  it  may  require  a  search  process  to  find  the  set  of 
objects  meeting  some,  potentially  complex,  criteria.  For 
example,  an  ordered  set  of  curves  can  be  grouped 
together  using  thresholds  on  allowable  changes  in  the 
average  contrast  and  orientation  of  successive  elements. 
By  expressing  the  grouping  process  as  a  search  over  a 
state  space  of  potential  groups,  each  group  becomes  a 
potential  hypothesis  in  the  PSDB.  Groups  can  also 
reflect  temporal  relationships:  this  occurs  in  matching 
structures  in  successive  images.  A  relational  grouping 
procedure  is  shown  in  Figure  3-3  for  the  determination  of 
nearby  parallel  lines  with  opposite  contrast  directions. 
This  is  done  for  a  linear  segment  by  first  extracting 


Figure  3-3:  Parallel  Grouping 

nearby  neighbors  using  a  narrow  mask  oriented  perpen¬ 
dicular  from  the  segment  at  its  mid-point.  The  intersec¬ 
tion  of  this  mask  with  points  in  the  label  grid  are  deter¬ 
mined,  and  then  each  candidate  is  evaluated  by  checking 
if  it  is  within  allowable  thresholds  for  length,  contrast, 
and  orientation.  It  is  then  ordered  with  respect  to  the 
smallest  magnitude  of  the  difference  vector  computed 
from  the  average  gradients.  The  grouping  processes  can 
either  produce  the  best  candidate  as  a  potential  group¬ 
ing,  or  some  set  of  them. 

Two  different  types  of  grouping  processes  have 
been  developed:  measure-based  and  interestingness- 
baaed.  The  measure  based  grouper  is  a  generalization  of 
established  edge  and  region  linkers  [Martelii  -  76].  It 
uses  a  measure  consisting  of: 


1)  some  value  to  be  optimized,  such  as  length, 
minimal  curvature,  compactness,  or  a  composite 
scalar  value 

2)  local  constraints  on  allowable  changes  in  attri¬ 
butes 

3)  global  thresholds  on  attributes 


The  measure  and  associated  constraints  are  optimized  by 
a  best  first  search  returning  several  ordered  candidate 
groups.  The  measure  to  be  used  can  be  associated  with 
prediction  from  an  object  model  for  substance  or  shape 
characteristics.  The  measure  to  be  optimized  can  also  be 
determined  directly  from  initially  extracted  objects  by 
selecting  those  that  are  extreme  in  some  attribute  or  are 
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correlated  with  the  attributes  of  surrounding  objects  to 
derive  a  measure  to  be  optimized. 

The  measure  based  grouper  is  currently  being  gen¬ 
eralized  into  one  based  on  interestingness,  ft  involves 
the  basic  processing  loop  shown  in  Figure  3-4.  Initially, 
basic  perceptual  objects  including  curves,  regions,  junc¬ 
tions  and  their  associated  attributes  are  extracted  using 
conventional  techniques.  Extracted  objects  are 
represented  in  label  grids  to  express  spatial  neighborhood 
operations  over  the  objects.  A  uniform  neighborhood  is 
established  for  each  object,  and  directed  relations  are 
formed  with  the  adjacent  objects  in  each  neighborhood. 
These  rdations  are  represented  in  a  small  number  of 
types  of  match  relationships  that  contain  descriptions  of 
the  correlation  of  attributes,  subcomponent  matching, 
and  composite  properties. 

Selected  attributes  of  the  extracted  perceptual 
objects  and  the  match  structures  are  then  sorted  into 
lists  with  pointers  back  to  the  associated  objects.  These 
lists  are  for  attributes  such  as  size,  average  feature 
values,  variance  of  feature  values,  compactness,  the 
extent  of  correlation  between  the  components  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  different  structures,  and  the  number  of  groups 
an  object  is  involved  in.  These  different  rankings  are 
then  combined  using  a  selection  criteria  to  choose  the  set 
of  interesting  perceptual  objects  and  relationships.  The 
selection  criteria  sets  the  required  position  in  different 
subsets  of  the  sorted  attribute  lists.  An  example  is  to 
find  100  largest  objects  in  the  top  10  of  any  of  the  attri¬ 
bute  correlation  lists.  The  selection  criteria  is  modifiable 
during  processing  and  is  meant  to  reflect  the  influence  of 
model-based  predictions. 

Interestingness  is  used  to  focus  the  application  of 
grouping  rules  to  a  selected  set  of  objects  and  relations 
between  objects  indicated  in  match  structures.  The 
grouping  rules  then  combine  perceptual  objects  to  form 
new  perceptual  objects,  or  groups,  based  upon  the  type 
of  relation  between  the  objects.  Neighborhoods  are  esta¬ 
blished  with  respect  to  these  derived  groups  to  form  new 
relationships.  These  in  turn  are  sorted  in  the  attribute 
lists  with  respect  to  the  previously  extracted  perceptual 
objects.  In  addition  to  the  relations  established  in  uni¬ 
form  neighborhoods,  for  some  groups,  non-uniform  rela¬ 
tions  are  also  established.  Processing  can  continue 
indefinitely  as  less  and  less  interesting  relations  become 
candidates  for  the  application  of  grouping  rules.  Explicit 
criteria  are  needed  to  stop  processing;  e.g.,  we  can  limit 
processing  time,  determine  when  there  is  a  uniform  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  image  with  extracted  groups,  or  when  struc¬ 
tures  belong  to  unique  groups. 

These  operations  are  performed  by  virtual  proces¬ 
sors  called  grouping  nodes.  Grouping  nodes  are  seen  as 
covering  regular  and  adjacent  portions  of  an  image  area 
(not  necessarily  of  a  single  image,  because  there  can  be 
multiple  images  in  a  motion  sequence).  The  image  area 
contains  some  portion  of  a  label  plane  for  accessing  the 
objects  based  upon  their  spatial  dispositions  as  well  as 
object-based  associated  attributes.  The  grouping  nodes 
are  further  organized  in  a  hierarchical  pyramid  shown  in 
Figure  3-5.  Each  node  is  connected  to  its  adjacent 
neighbors  and  has  a  parent  and  descendants.  The 
transfer  of  information  between  nodes  at  different  levels 
is  based  upon  interestingness.  Lower  level  processes  send 
their  most  interesting  structures  up  the  hierarchy.  There 


Figure  3-4:  Grouping  Processing  Flow 


Figure  3-5:  Grouping  Architecture 
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are  several  effects  of  this.  One  is  that  it  allows  a  uni¬ 
form  processing  to  occur  at  different  levels,  so  grouping 
rules  can  be  applied  to  objects  at  different  levels  of 
interestingness.  It  also  allows  relations  between  nonspa- 
tially  adjacent  structures  to  be  handled  in  a  uniform 
architecture.  It  also  partitions  perceptual  structures  in  a 
way  that  corresponds  to  different  levels  of  control  in 
instantiation  of  object  models. 

Organizing  segmentation  in  terms  of  grouping 
processes  has  many  advantages  for  a  model  based  vision 
system.  The  grouping  processes  can  be  run  automati¬ 
cally  from  extracted  significant  structures  based  upon 
perceptually  significant,  though  non-semantic  criteria. 
Thus,  connected  curves  of  slowly  changing  orientation  or 
compact,  homogeneous  regions  can  be  extracted  purely 
on  perceptual  criteria.  These  image  structures 
correspond  to  world  structure  and  events,  and  they  are 
useful  for  initializing  schema  instantiations.  They 
correspond  to  the  qualitative  image  predictions  associ¬ 
ated  with  more  general  schemas.  An  inference' process 
for  compilation  from  an  object  model  into  grouping 
processes,  allows  model  based  vision  to  have  a  very 
active  character  quite  different  from  single-level  attribute 
matching. 


4.  SCHEMAS 


Schemas  represent  hypotheses  about  objects  in  the 
world.  The  process  of  schema  instantiation  creates  an 
instance  of  a  schema  together  with  evidence  for  that 
schema.  Evidence  consists  of  structures  in  the  PSDB,  a 
priori  knowledge  stored  in  the  LTM,  predictions  derived 
from  location  inference,  and  relations  to  already  instan¬ 
tiated  schema. 

Table  4-1  shows  the  various  slots  and  relationships 
in  a  generic  schema.  Although  this  data  structure  has  a 
frame-like  appearance,  it  is  useful  to  view  the  schema  as 
a  semantic  net  structure,  with  slots  representing  nodes  in 
the  net  and  relationships  representing  arcs.  Schema 
instantiation  inference  reasons  from  a  (partially)  instan¬ 
tiated  node,  follows  arcs,  and  infers  procedures  to  exe¬ 
cute  from  the  sum  of  its  acquired  information  in  order  to 
obtain  more  evidence  to  further  instantiate  the  schema. 

The  schema  network  is  a  generic  set  of  data  struc¬ 
tures  that  indicate  the  a  priori  relationships  between 
schemas.  A  key  part  of  this  network  is  the  inheritance 
hierarchies  that  indicate  which  descriptions  and  relation¬ 
ships  can  be  inherited  from  schema  to  schema.  Inheri¬ 
tance  hierarchies  allow  efficient  matching  of  objects  in 
the  world  against  sensor  evidence  from  progressively 
coarser  to  finer  levels  As  reasoning  moves  from  coarser 
to  finer  levels  of  description  in  model-based  schema 
instantiations,  the  schemas  inherit  descriptive  bounds 
and  add  new  descriptions,  and  also  add  constraints  to 
inherited  ones.  For  example,  the  system  may  first  recog¬ 
nize  an  object  as  a  terrain  patch  (because  it  lies  on  the 
ground  plane).  A  road  is  a  type  of  terrain  patch  (see 
Figure  2-1,  tnat  adds  linear  boundary  description,  and 
constrains  the  visual  image  appearance  of  the  terrain 
patch  schema  in  the  color  and  texture  descriptors.  The 
two  basic  types  of  schema  network  inheritance  hierar¬ 
chies  are  IS-A  and  PART-OF. 


•  SCHEMA  TYPE 

•  SCHEMA  NAME 

•  SCHEMA  MSTANTUTX3N  STRUCTURE 

•  30  DESCRIPTION 

0  SHAPE 
o  SIZE 
o  COCOA 
0  TEXTURE 

o  INDEX  TO  SENS0AVIEW8 

•  SENSOR  VIEWS 
(FOR  EACH  SENSOR:) 

(FOR  EACH  VCW) 

0  PROJECTION  RELATIONS 
•  PROJECTION  FUNCTION 
-  30  BACK  CONSTRAINTS 
0  OtSRNCTTVE  MADE  BASED  EVIDENCE 
ft  PERCEPTUAL  STRUCTURE 

•  COMPONENTS 

o  MUST  HAVE 
o  MAY  HAVE 

O  30  SPATIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
0  VIEW  DEPENDENT  RELATIONSHIPS 

•  PARTOFS 

•  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(POINTS  UP  THE  ISA  HIERARCHY  ONE  LEVEL) 

•  CONTEXTUAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

O  ALWAYS  OCCURS  WITH 
0  SOMEnMES  OCCURS  WITH 
ft  NEVER  OCCURS  WITH 
O  CONFUSED  WTTH 
ft  SIMILAR  TO 

•  LOCATIONAL  INFORMATION 

0  LOCAL  MULTI-SENSOR  FRAME  AFFIXMENTS 

o  QRIDAFFIXMB4T8 

ft  30  SPATIAL  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH 

•  RECOGNITION  STRATEGIES 


Table  4-1:  Generic  Schema  Data  Structure 


Below  is  a  brief  explanation  of  each  of  the  slots 
and  relationships  in  the  generic  schema  data  structure. 
Schema  type  refers  to  the  generic  name  of  the  schema  in 
the  IS-A  hierarchy.  Schema  name  is  the  identification  of 
the  schema  instance,  e.g.,  if  the  schema  type  is  “road” 
then  the  schema  name  might  be  “highway  101”.  The 
schema  instantiation  structure  maintains  the  control  his¬ 
tory  of  the  schema  recognition  inference  processes  for 
this  schema. 

The  3D  description  is  an  object-centered  view  of 
the  world  object  represented  by  the  schema.  It  includes 
its  3D  geometry  and  shape  description,  actual  size,  and 
inherent  color  and  texture  (as  opposed  to  how  its  color 
and  texture  might  appear  to  a  particular  sensor).  Note 
that  this  is  the  description  that  matches  the  schema- 
object  before  looking  at  its  structure  refined  into  com¬ 
ponents.  For  example,  the  3D  geometric  description  of  a 
tree  schema  does  not  separate  the  canopy  from  the 
trunk,  but,  gives  a  single  enclosing  volume  as  its 
representation.  The  volumetric  descriptions  of  the  trunk 
and  canopy  appear  as  the  3D  descriptors  on  their  schema 
further  down  the  PART-OF  hierarchy.  Thus,  inferring 
down  the  PART-OF  hierarchy  corresponds  to  increasing 
the  resolution  of  the  view  of  the  object  represented  by 
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the  schemas. 

The  sensor  views  are  descriptions  of  the  stable  or 
frequently  occurring  appearances  of  the  schema  object  in 
imagery.  This  description  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
image  appearance  prediction,  evidence  accrual  for 
instance  recognition,  3D  shape  inference,  and  location 
inference.  The  reason  for  storing  or  runtime  generation 
of  explicit  (parametrized)  image  views  is  that  the  percep¬ 
tual  evidence  matches  to  these  descriptions,  not  to  the 
three  dimensional  ones. 

The  distinctive  image  appearance  slot  holds 
descriptions  of  perceptual  structures  that  are  likely  to 
occur  bottom-up  in  the  PSDB.  They  provide  coarse 
triggers  for  instantiating  the  schema  object  hypothesis 
without  prediction. 

The  perceptual  structure  is  the  dynamically 
created  PSDB  query  history  generated  by  the  schema 
instantiation  as  it  attempts  to  fill  in  evidence  matching 
the  various  schema  slots  and  relations.  The  instantiator 
can  re-use  successful  branches  of  perceptual  structures  to 
improve  its  recognition  speed  as  it  continues  to  view 
other  instances  of  the  same  generic  schema  type. 

Components  are  pointers  to  other  schema  that 
represent  sub-parts  of  the  schema  object.  They  are  finer 
resolution  description  of  the  schema,  one  level  down  on 
the  PART-OF  hierarchy.  The  MUST-HAVE  com¬ 
ponents  are  assumed  to  be  parts  the  represented  object 
must  have  to  exist,  although  the  schema  may  be  instan¬ 
tiated  without  observing  them  all.  Occasionally  occur¬ 
ring  components,  such  as  center-lines  on  roads,  can  be 
stored  in  the  MAY-HAV  slot.  Spatial  relationships 
between  components  as  they  make  up  the  schema  object 
are  listed  at  this  level  also.  Relationships  can  also  be 
stored  on  a  view  dependent  basis.  These  relationships 
access  the  sensor-view  dependent  data  in  that  slot. 
PART-OF's  point  upward  one  level  on  the  PART-OF 
hierarchy,  indicating  that  this  schema  is  a  component  of 
another  schema. 

Classification  points  upward  and  downward  one 
level  on  the  IS-A  hierarchy.  There  may  be  more  than 
one  such  pointer,  which  is  to  say  that  the  IS-A  hierarchy 
may  be  partially  ordered. 

Contextual  relationships  indicate  spatiai/temporal 
consonance  or  disconsonance  between  groups  of  schema 
types,  omitting  those  which  are  already  indicated  in  the 
PART-OF  and  IS-A  hierarchies.  Schema  that  ALWAYS 
or  never-occur  with  the  given  one  can  be  used  strongly 
for  belief  or  dis-belief  in  the  schema  instance  and  as 
focus  of  attention  mechanisms  within  the  instantiation 
process.  SOMETIMES  occurs  with  relationships  that  are 
used  to  store  the  spatial-temporal  aspects  of  schemas 
relative  appearance  in  the  viewed  environment. 

CONFUSED-WITH  and  SJMILAR-TO  relation¬ 
ships  indicate  schema  that  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
given  one,  buf  for  different  reasons.  One  schema  may  be 
confused  with  another  because  they  share  common  evi¬ 
dence  pieces,  but  for  which  there  are  sufficient  descrip¬ 
tors  to  disambiguate.  Two  schema  are  similar  if  there  is 


sufficient  ambiguity  in  their  appearances,  and  therefore 
the  available  perceptual  evidence,  that  they  may  be 
indistinguishable  without  contextual  reasoning.  For 
example,  tall  grass  may  be  confused  with  wheat  from 
coarse  shape  and  texture  evidence,  but  can  often  be 
disambiguated  by  color  descriptors  or  finer  resolution 
examination  of  structure  (because  of  wheat  berries,  for 
example).  However,  roads  are  similar  to  runways 
because  they  cannot  necessarily  be  distinguished  by  their 
intrinsic  appearance,  no  matter  how  detailed  or  accurate 
the  descriptors  and  evidence.  Contextual  reasoning,  e.g., 
the  presence  of  aircraft  on  the  runway,  global  curvature 
of  the  road,  etc.  is  required. 

Locational  information  points  at  the  various 
viewframes  the  schema  appears  in  and  inferred  3D  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  world  objects. 

Recognition  strategies  are  prioritization  cues  for 
the  schema  instantiation  processes  that  suggest  inference 
chains  likely  to  pay  off  to  match  this  schema  instance 
against  sensor  evidence. 

The  recognition  strategies  slot  in  the  schema  data 
structure  prioritizes  inference  approaches  relevant  to  this 
schema.  These  approaches  include  search  for  com¬ 
ponents,  search  for  part  of  schema  instance,  search  on 
weaker  classification,  relations  with  other  schema 
instances,  and  PSDB  matching. 

Search  for  COMPONENTS  and  search  for  PART- 
OF  are  both  inferences  along  the  PART-OF  hierarchy  in 
different  directions.  The  instantiator  searches  the 
relevant  slot  to  see  if  there  are  components  to  search  for 
or  another  object  of  which  this  schema  is  a  component. 
If  the  COMPONENT  or  PART-OF  schemas  exist,  they 
can  be  accessed  to  continue  the  inference.  Otherwise, 
each  causes  an  instantiation  of  the  missing  schema  to  be 
generated  as  a  prediction.  Instantiation  control  can  be 
transferred  at  this  point  to  the  COMPONENT  or 
PART-OF  schema.  The  schema  inference  process  main¬ 
tains  its  thread  of  reasoning  relevant  to  the  schema  in 
the  schema  instantiation  structure  slot. 


5.  LONG  TERM  TERRAIN  DATABASE 


The  long  term  terrain  database  is  part  of  LTM.  It 
stores  the  data  necessary  for  a  mobile  robot  to  perform 
vision-based  navigation  and  guidance,  predict  visual 
events,  such  as  landmarks  and  horizon  lines,  and  to 
update  and  refine  maps. 

The  long  term  terrain  database  contains  a  priori 
map  data  including  government  terrain  grids,  elevation 
data,  and  schemas  representing  instances  of  stable  visual 
events  recorded  while  traversing  paths  in  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  use  of  a  priori  map  and  grid  data  to  predict 
percepts  and  to  help  guide  image  segmentation  is  shown 
in  Section  6.  The  following  presents  a  summary  of  a 
structure  for  spatial  representation  and  inference  that 
enables  a  robot  to  navigate  and  guide  itself  through  the 
environment. 
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We  first  define  the  notion  of  a  geographic  “place” 
in  terms  of  data  about  visible  landmarks.  A  place,  as  a 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  defined  by  the 
landmarks  and  spatial  relationships  between  landmarks 
that  can  be  observed  from  a  fixed  location.  More  gen¬ 
erally,  a  place  can  be  defined  as  a  region  in  space,  in 
which  a  fixed  set  of  landmarks  can  be  observed  from 
anywhere  in  the  region,  and  relationships  between  them 
do  not  change  in  some  appropriate  qualitative  sense. 
Data  about  places  is  stored  in  structures  called 
viewframes,  boundaries  and  orientation  regions. 

Viewframes  provide  a  definition  of  place  in  terms 
of  relative  angles  and  angular  error  between  landmarks, 
and  very  coars:  estimates  of  the  absolute  range  of  the 
landmarks  from  our  point  of  observation.  Viewframes 
allow  the  system  to  localize  its  position  in  space  relative 
to  observable  local  landmark  coordinate  systems.  In  per¬ 
forming  a  viewframe  localization,  observed  or  inferred 
data  about  the  approximate  range  to  landmarks  can  be 
used.  Errors  in  ranging  and  relative  angular  separation 
between  landmarks  are  smoothly  accounted  for.  A  priori 
map  fata  can  also  be  incorporated.  A  viewframe  is  pic¬ 
tured  in  Figure  6-11. 

A  viewframe  encodes  the  observable  landmark 
information  in  a  stationary  panorama.  That  is,  we 
assume  that  the  sensor  platform  is  stationary  long 
enough  for  the  sensor  to  pan  up  to  360  degrees,  to  tilt  up 
to  90  degrees  (or  to  use  an  omni-directional  sensor  (Cao 
et.al.  -  86]),  to  recognize  landmarks  in  its  field  of  view, 
or  to  buffer  imagery  and  recognize  landmarks  while  in 
motion. 

A  sensor-centered  spherical  coordinate  system  is 
established.  It  fixes  an  orientation  in  azimuth  and  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  takes  the  direction  opposite  the  current  head¬ 
ing  as  the  zero  degree  axis.  Then  two  landmarks  in 
front  of  the  vehicle,  relative  to  the  heading,  will  have  an 
azimuth  separation  rt  less  than  180  degrees.  If  we 
assume  that  no  two  distinguished  landmark  points  have 
the  same  elevation  coordinates  (i.e.,  no  two  distinguished 
points  appear  one  directly  above  the  other)  then  a  well- 
ordering  of  the  landmarks  in  the  azimuth  direction  can 
be  generated.  We  can  speak  of  the  landmarks  as  being 
“ordered  from  left  to  right”.  The  relative  solid  angle 
between  two  distinguished  landmark  points  is  now  well 
defined. 

Under  the  above  assumptions,  the  system  can  pan 
from  left  to  right,  recognizing  landmarks,  L, ,  and  stor¬ 
ing  the  solid  angles  between  landmarks  in  order,  denot¬ 
ing  the  angle  between  the  i-th  and  j-th  landmarks  by 
Ang,j .  The  basic  viewframe  data  are  these  two  ordered 
lists,  (LVL2,...)  and  (Angi2,Ang23,...).  The  relative 
angular  displacement  between  any  two  landmarks  can  be 
computed  from  this  basic  list.  In  [Levitt  et.al.  -  87j  we 
show  how  to  use  this  data  to  essentially  parametrize  all 
possible  triangulations  of  our  location  relative  to  a  set  of 
simultaneously  visible  landmarks.  This  localizes  the 
robot’s  position  in  space  relative  to  a  local  landmark 
coordinate  system. 

Viewframes  contain  two  basic  dimensions  of  data: 
the  relative  angles  between  landmarks,  and  the 
estimated  range  (intervals)  to  the  landmarks  If  we  drop 


the  range  information,  we  are  left  with  purely  topological 
data.  That  is,  it  is  impossible,  using  only  the  relative 
angles  be  ween  landmarks,  and  no  range,  map  or  other 
metric  data,  to  determine  the  relative  angles  between  tri¬ 
ples  of  landmarks,  or  to  construct  parametric  representa¬ 
tions  of  our  location  with  'respect  to  the  landmarks. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  topological  localization  information 
present  in  the  ordinal  sequence  of  landmarks;  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  we  can  compute  differences  between  geo¬ 
graphic  regions,  and  observe  which  region  we  are  in. 

The  basic  concept  is  to  note  that  if  we  draw  a  line 
between  two  (point)  landmarks,  and  project  that  line 
onto  the  (possibly  not  flat)  surface  of  the  ground,  then 
this  line  divides  the  earth  into  two  distinct  regions.  If 
we  can  observe  the  landmarks,  we  can  observe  which 
side  of  this  line  we  are  on.  The  “virtual  boundary” 
created  by  associating  two  observable  landmarks 
together  thus  divides  space  over  the  region  in  which  both 
landmarks  are  visible.  We  call  these  landmark-pair- 
boundaries  (LPB’s),  and  denote  the  LPB  constructed 
from  the  landmarks  L ,  and  L2  by  LPB(£  X,L  2). 

Roughly  speaking,  if  we  observe  that  landmark  L  , 
is  on  our  left  hand,  and  landmark  L  2  is  on  our  right, 
and  the  angle  from  L  x  to  L  2  (left  to  right)  is  less  than 
180  degrees,  then  we  denote  this  side  of,  or  equivalently, 
this  orientation  of,  the  LPB  by  [L ,  L  2j.  If  we  stand  on 
the  other  side  of  the  boundary,  LPB(L1,L2),  “facing” 
the  boundary,  then  L  2  will  be  on  our  left  hand  and  L , 
on  our  right  and  the  angle  between  them  less  than  180 
degrees,  and  we  can  denote  this  orientation  or  side  as 
\L  2  L  ||  (left  to  right). 

More  rigorously,  define: 
orientation-of-LPB(Z,  UL  2) 

-lif012<^ 

=  sign(7r-0,2)  =  0  if  012  =  n 

-1  lf  ©12  >  n 

where  0l2  is  the  relative  azimuth  angle  between  L ,  and 
L  2  measured  in  an  arbitrary  sensor-centered  coordinate 
system.  Here,  an  orientation  of  +1  corresponds  to  the 
\L  i  L  2  side  of  LPB(L  „L  2),  -1  corresponds  to  the 
[L  2  L  i  side  of  LPB(L  VL  2)  and  0  corresponds  to  being 
on  LPB(£.  i ,L  2).  It  is  a  straightforward  to  show  that  this 
definition  of  LPB  orientation  does  not  depend  on  the 
choice  of  sensor-centered  coordinate  system. 

LPB’s  give  rise  to  a  topological  division  of  the 
ground  surface  into  observable  regions  of  localization, 
called  orientation  regions.  Crossing  boundaries  between 
orientation  regions  leads  to  a  qualitative  sense  of  path 
planning  based  on  perceptual  information.  The  three 
leve.j  of  spatial  representation  given  by  map  or  metric 
data,  viewframes  and  orientation  regions  are  pictured  in 
Figure  5-1.  A  natural  euviroumeuta!  representation 
based  on  viewframes  recorded  while  following  a  path  is 
given  by  two  lists,  one  list  of  the  ordered  sequence  of 
viewframes  collected  on  the  path,  and  another  of  the  set 
of  landmarks  observed  on  the  path.  We  call  the 
viewframe  list  a  viewpath.  The  landmark  list  acts  as  an 
index  into  the  viewpath,  each  landmark  pointing  at  the 
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observations  of  itself  in  the  viewframes.  For  efficiency, 
the  landmark  list  can  be  formed  as  a  database  that  can 
be  accessed  based  on  spatial  and/or  visual  proximity. 
Visual  proximity  can  be  observed,  or  computed  from  an 
underlying  elevation  grid  and  a  model  of  sensor  and 
vision  system  resolution. 

The  first  occurrence  of  a  landmark  points  at  the 
instantiated  schema  or  perceptual  structure  in  the  vision 
system  database  that  was  used  to  gather  evidence  in  the 
landmark  recognition  process.  After  that,  all  recognized 
re-occurrences  of  this  landmark  point  back  at  this  initial 

instance.  The  same  is  true  for  the  first  occurrences  and 
successful  re-recognition  of  LPB's  and  viewframes.  This 
mechanism  allows  multiple  visual  path  representations, 
built  at  different  times,  to  be  incrementally  integrated 
together  as  they  are  acquired  by  using  a  common  land¬ 
mark  indexing/pointer  list. 

We  use  an  environmental  representation  for 
orientation-region  reasoning  that  is  a  list  of  oriented 
LPB’s  encountered  and  crossed  in  the  course  of  following 
a  path.  We  call  such  a  list  an  orientation-path.  As  with 
viewpaths,  there  is  an  associated  landmark  list  that 
indexes  into  the  orientation-path. 

A  dynamically  acquirable  environmental  represen¬ 
tation  that  merges  the  representations  for  viewpaths  and 
orientation-paths  consists  of  an  ordered  list  interspersing 
viewframes,  LPB  crossings,  and  appearance  and  occlu¬ 
sion  (or  loss  of  resolution)  of  landmarks,  as  well  as 
recording  the  headings  taken  in  the  course  of  following 
the  path  over  which  the  environmental  map  is  being 
built.  Thus,  we  can  integrate  the  representations 
required  for  viewframe  and  orientation  region  based  rea¬ 
soning  with  heading  and  landmark  information  to  formu¬ 
late  an  environmental  representation  that  supports 
hybrid  strategies  for  navigation  and  guidance.  The 
representation  is  formed  at  runtime  and  consists  of  mul¬ 
tiple  interlocking  lists  of  sequential,  time  ordered,  lists  of 
visual  events  that  include  those  necessary  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  and  guidance  algorithms  presented  in  [Levitt  et.al.  - 
87|. 


8.  PROCESSING  EXAMPLE 


The  following  processing  example  demonstrates  the 
behavior  of  some  implemented  system  components. 
These  include  the  format  of  predictions  from  the  long 
term  terrain  model,  the  extraction  of  perceptually 
significant  groupings  from  the  PSDB,  how  an  instan¬ 
tiated  schema  uses  grouping  processes  and  queries  oyer 
the  PSDB,  and  extracting  relevant  cues  for  making 
viewframe  localizations  in  the  long  term  terrain  represen¬ 
tation. 

Figure  6-1  shows  the  elevation  contours  and  road 
network  in  the  a  priori  terrain  data  from  the  Martin 
Marietta  ALV  test  site  in  Denver  which  was  supplied  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Topographic  Laboratories 
(ETL).  The  vehicle  position  on  the  road  is  indicated  by 
the  arrow  in  the  figure.  From  this,  we  are  able  to 
roughly  determine  the  correspondence  between  an  image 
taken  from  the  road  and  the  terrain  data,  (the  relevant 


Figure  5-1:  Multiple-Levels-of-Spatial  Representation 

sensor  parameters  were  not  available).  Figure  6-2  shows 
the  terrain  and  feature  classification  supplied  with  the  a 
priori  data.  These  correspond  to  sets  of  image  overlays 
in  register  with  the  elevation  data.  The  road  network  is 
stored  as  a  set  of  curve  objects  that  is  decomposed  into 
linear  segments  with  supplied  attributes,  such  as  road 
material  and  width.  Terrain  patches  are  extracted  as 
regions  from  terrain  type  information  and  parametric 
surface  fits  to  the  a  priori  elevation  data. 

Figure  6-3  shows  how  the  grid  registered  terrain 
data  is  instantiated  into  STM  to  form  a  predicted  seg¬ 
mentation.  The  grid  data  regions  from  connected 
analysis  correspond  to  schema  instances  in  the  Long 
Term  terrain  memory.  Established  surface  display  tech¬ 
niques  are  used  to  project  the  elevation  with  the  associ¬ 
ated  schema  instances  to  form  a  predicted  view.  Image 
positions  are  then  labeled  with  their  associated  schema 
instances.  Additionally,  there  are  many  schema 
instances,  ordered  bv  depth,  at  the  corresponding  image 
locations.  The  resulting  predicted  segmentation  is  pro¬ 
cessed  as  an  abstract  image  where  critical  perceptual 
events  are  determined  by  size,  adjacencies  across  occlu¬ 
sion  boundaries,  or  types  of  terrain  with  high  semantic 
contrast,  such  as  water,  fields,  or  man-made  structures. 
The  perceptual  structures  are  merged  together  based 
upon  distances  and  semantic  type  to  yield  predictions  at 
different  resolutions. 
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Figure  6-4  shows  the  predicted  terrain  patches  for 
the  vehicle  positioned  with  respect  to  the  terrain  in  Fig¬ 
ure  6-1.  Figure  6-5  shows  the  predicted  segmentation 
after  filtering  to  pull  out  the  horizon  line  and 
road,/ terrain  discontinuities  for  roads  near  the  vehicle. 
This  data  is  quite  coarse  (30m  sampling),  and  image 
areas  in  the  foreground  are  highly  composite  containing 
instances  of  road  and  the  adjacent  grassy  fields. 
Nonetheless,  the  predicted  segmentation  yields  a  qualita¬ 
tive  description  of  predicted  image  features  that  is 
sufficient  to  initialize  and  direct  grouping  processes  to 
find  corresponding  image  features  and  relationships.  The 
key  characteristics  of  the  predicted  segmentation  are 
that  the  vehicle  is  on  a  fiat  plane,  and  that  its  field  of 
view  consists  of  road  and  grassy  field  terrain  patches 
with  some  mountains  in  the  distance.  Predictions  of  the 
dirt  road  off  to  the  right  and  the  intersection  are  made 
from  the  road-network  and  the  elevation  information 
stored  along  with  it.  The  predictions  are  in  terms  of 
constraints  on  region  adjacencies  across  boundaries,  and 
the  shape  and  attributes,  such  as  color  contrasts,  of  the 
boundaries  themselves.  The  horizon  line  constraints  are 
that  it  will  tend  to  have  smoothly  changing  orientation 
and  be  adjacent  to  a  large  homogeneous  region  (the  sky), 
(n  general,  the  predicted  features  are  described  with  con¬ 
strained  attributes  determined  from  the  visibility 
components  of  schemas. 

Figures  6-6  and  6-7  show  some  of  the  contour 
related  structures  in  the  initialized  PSDB.  Figure  6-6 
shows  the  edges  extracted  at  one  spatial  resolution  using 
the  Canny  edge  operator  (Canny  -  83].  We  have  found  it 
useful  not  to  apply  noise  suppression  to  extracted  seg¬ 
ments  in  order  to  base  filtering  on  structural  properties 
of  the  contours,  including  linear  deviation  and  relation¬ 
ships  to  other  image  structures.  Different  linear  segment 
fits  for  this  extracted  edge  images  are  shown  in  Figure 
6-7. 

Figure  6-8  shows  the  results  of  grouping  processes 
applied  to  a  set  of  selected  curves  in  Figure  6-3  with 
multiple  associated  attributes  for  orientation  and  color 
contrasts.  The  grouping  processes  were  constrained  by 
the  predicted  segmentation  in  Figure  6-5  using  con¬ 
straints  on  allowable  color  contrasts,  changes  in  linear 
segment  orientation,  and  rough  image  position  and 
extent.  Multiple  groups  are  obtained  for  each  predicted 
image  event.  Selection  of  one,  or  maintaining  multiple 
alternative  groups,  is  explicitly  represented  in  the 
schema  instantiation  structure.  Here,  groups  were 
selected  based  upon  length  and  uniformity  of  composite 
attributes. 

Figure  6-9  shows  the  results  of  a  road  schema 
instantiation  based  upon  matches  to  extracted  road 
boundaries  in  accounting  for  road  surface  properties 
through  PART-OF  relations.  Texture  elements  adjacent 
to  the  road  boundary  which  are  consistent  with  a  road 
surface,  such  as  low  contrast,  parallel  edges  correspond¬ 
ing  to  tread  marks,  are  used  lo  direct  queries  to  instan¬ 
tiate  potential  road  area.  Queries  are  also  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  of  anomalous  structures  in  the  road 
such  as  anything  which  is  high  contrast  or  oriented  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  road  direction.  Such  structures  require 
disambiguation  through  instantiation  of  another  schema 
(it  could  be  a  road  marking)  cued  by  the  anomaly  or 
elevation  estimates  derived  from  motion  displacements 
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Figure  6-2:  A  Prior  Terrain  Type  Classification 


Figure  6-3:  Predicted  Segmentation  From  Grid  Data 
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Figure  6-4:  Terrain  Patches 


Figure  4-6:  Canny  Operator 


Figure  6-5:  Merged  Terrain  Patches 
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Figure  6-8:  Contour  Groupings 


Figure  6-9:  Road  Schema  Instantiation 
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Figure  6-10:  Significant  Perceptual  Groups 

7.  SUMMARY 


The  architecture  we  have  developed,  using  terrain 
and  road  schemas  with  implemented  system  components 
for  perceptual  processing  and  manipulating  long  term 
terrain  data,  has  been  successfully  used  in  tasks  for  ALV 
navigation  and  scene  interpretation. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  the  Honeywell  Strategic  Computing  Computer 
Vision  Program,  we  are  working  on  demonstrating 
knowledge-based  robust  target  recognition  and  tracking  tech¬ 
nology.  This  report  summarizes  the  progress  made  during 
the  period  July  1986  to  January  1987.  The  focus  of  our 
work  has  been  to  use  artificial  intelligence  techniques  in 
computer  vision,  spatial  and  temporal  reasoning  and  incor¬ 
poration  of  a  priori,  contextual  and  multisensory  information 
for  dynamic  scene  understanding.  The  topics  currently 
under  investigation  are:  1)  Landmark  and  target  recognition 
using  multi-source  a  priori  information,  2)  Robust  target 
motion  detection  and  tracking  using  qualitative  reasoning,  3) 
Interpretation  of  terrain  using  symbolic  grouping.  Results 
from  these  activities  are  presented.  They  are  useful  in  vision 
controlled  navigation/guidance  of  the  autonomous  land  vehi¬ 
cle,  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  photo-interpretation,  and 
other  practical  military  applications  such  as  search  and  res¬ 
cue  and  targeting  missions. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  goal  of  our  research  in  Strategic  Computing  Com¬ 
puter  Vision  Program  is  to  demonstrate  that  knowledge- 
based  approaches  as  applied  to  the  real-world  computer 
vision  problems,  such  as  recognition  and  tracking  of  targets 
and  interpretation  of  terrain,  can  providr  significantly 
enhanced  and  robust  performance.  The  results  from  our 
research  are  useful  in  vision  controlled  navigation/guidance 
of  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle  (ALV),  reconnaissance,  sur¬ 
veillance  and  other  practical  military  applications. 

To  achieve  our  goal,  we  are  engaged  in  developing 
new  techniques  for  qualitative  motion  understanding,  scene 
and  object  modeling,  matching,  spatial  reasoning  for  recog¬ 
nition,  reasoning  under  uncertainty,  symbolic  grouping  for 
the  interpretation  of  multi-spectral  terrain  data,  geographic 
knowledge  representation,  etc. 

Since  the  knowledge-based  techniques,  which  are 
being  developed  here  will  be  a  part  of  a  larger  system  where 
real-time  considerations  are  very  crucial,  we  are  using  Real 
Time  Blackboard  Architecture  (RTBA)  software  developed 
at  Honeywell.15  It  is  written  in  LogLisp,  a  logic  program¬ 
ming  system.11  LogLisp  is  composed  of  Common  Lisp  and 
extensions  to  Common  Lisp  for  logic  procedure  language. 


Since  the  blackboard  and  LogLisp  are  written  in  Common 
Lisp,  RTBA  can  be  used  on  any  hardware/operating  system 
configuration  that  supports  Common  Lisp.  Currently  imple¬ 
mented  systems  are  symbolics  3670  and  DEC  Vax  11/780 
running  BSD  4.3  Unix.  RTBA  is  similar  to  Local  Map 
Builder  (LMB)  developed  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University. 
However,  it  is  directed  towards  defense  applications  where 
the  interest  is  in  building  embedded  expert  systems  to 
achieve  real-time  performance,  to  integrate  expen  system 
and  host  system,  to  establish  reliability  and  to  maintain 
correct  inference  across  changing  input  data. 

The  research  results  described  in  this  report  are  parti¬ 
tioned  into  three  topic  areas:  (a)  Landmark  and  Target 
Recognition,  (b)  Target  Motion  Detection  and  Tracking,  and 
(c)  Interpretation  of  Terrain.  We  also  discuss  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  this  work  to  Brilliant  weapons. 

2.  LANDMARK  AND  TARGET  RECOGNITION 

An  autonomous  land  vehicle  has  to  traverse  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  accomplish  missions  such  as  surveillance,  search 
and  rescue  and  munitions  deployment  This  results  in  the 
accumulation  of  significant  amount  of  positional  error  in  the 
land  navigation  system.  Landmark  recognition  can  be  used 
to  reduce  this  error  by  recognizing  the  observed  objects  in 
the  scene  and  associating  them  with  the  specific  landmarks 
in  the  geographic  map  knowledge  base.  In  the  current  ALV 
test  sites  at  Martin  Marietta,  Denver,  the  landmarks  of 
interest  include  telephone  poles,  storage  tanks,  buildings, 
houses,  gates,  etc. 

We  have  developed  a  new  approach,  called  PREACTE 
(Perception-REasoning-ACTion  and  Expectation),  for  using 
knowledge-based  landmark  recognition  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  ALV.  It  is  based  on  the  perception-reasoning-action 
and  expectation  paradigm  of  an  intelligent  agent  This  para¬ 
digm  is  different  from  the  test-hypothesize-act  cycle  of 
Matsuyama  and  Hwang.18  PREACTE  uses  expectations  and 
allows  the  prediction  of  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
objects  in  the  field-of-view  and  therefore,  it  reduces  the 
computational  complexity  and  uncertainty  in  labeling 
objects.  The  approach  makes  use  of  extensive  map  and 
domain  dependent  knowledge  in  a  model-based  scheme.1 
Our  map  representation  relies  heavily  on  declarative  and 
explicit  knowledge  instead  of  procedural  methods  on  rela¬ 
tional  databases.  Davis12  at  Yale  University  has  worked  on 
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the  problem  of  acquiring  geographic  knowledge  by  a  mobile 
robot  In  contrast  to  his  work,  in  our  research  explicit 
knowledge  about  the  map  and  landmarks  is  assumed  to  be 
given  and  it  is  represented  in  a  relational  network.  It  is  used 
to  generate  an  Expected  Site  Model  (ESM)  for  search  delim¬ 
itation,  given  the  ALV  location  and  its  velocity.  Landmarks 
at  a  particular  map  site  have  their  3-D  models  stored  in 
heterogeneous  representations  such  as  generalized  cylinder 
or  wire-frame.6  The  landmark  recognition  vision  system  for 
PREACTE  generates  a  2-D  and  partial  3-D  scene  model 
from  the  observed  scene.  The  ESM  hypothesis  is  verified  by 
matching  it  to  the  image  model.  The  matching  problem  is 
solved  by  using  object  grouping  and  spatial  reasoning. 
Unary,  binary  and  ternary  relations  are  used  for  spatial  rea¬ 
soning.  Both  positive  and  negative  evidences  are  used  in 
spatial  reasoning  and  updating  the  positional  uncertainty  of 
ALV  in  the  maf.  Evidence  accumulation  is  accomplished 
by  an  extension  of  an  efficient  heuristic  Bayesian  formula. 
A  common  framework  for  abstracting  image  information  and 
modeling  objects  in  heterogeneous  representations  provides  a 
flexible  and  modular  computational  environment  for  reason¬ 
ing  about  image  content.  The  system  also  provides  feedback 
control  to  the  low-level  processes  to  permit  adaptation  of  the 
feature  detection  algorithms  parameters  to  changing  illumi¬ 
nation  and  environmental  conditions.  Currently  the  land¬ 
mark  recognition  scheme  assumes  that  the  landmarks  are 
along  the  sides  of  the  road.  In  the  future  we  will  extend  it 
to  a  more  general  and  complex  situation  where  the  ALV 
may  be  traveling  through  terrain  and  it  has  to  determine  pre¬ 
cisely  where  it  is  on  the  map  by  using  landmark  recognition. 

Details  of  the  landmark  recognition  system  PREACTE 
together  with  results  on  ALV  imagery  are  given  in.23 

3.  TARGET  MOTION  DETECTION  AND 
TRACKING 

Successful  operation  of  an  autonomous  land  vehicle 
requires  continuous  interpretation  of  complex  dynamic 
scenes  utilizing  multiple  sources  of  visual  and  a  priori  infor¬ 
mation.  Concepts  from  static  scene  analysis  such  as  segmen¬ 
tation,  feature  extraction,  spatial  grouping  and  object  recog¬ 
nition  must  be  complemented  by  processes  which  deal  with 
the  temporal  aspects  of  visual  perception.  Since  the  ALV 
moves  through  a  3-D  environment,  the  resulting  camera 
image  is  subject  to  continuous  change  and  objects  in  the 
scene  cannot  be  labeled  as  stationary  or  moving  by  simple 
2-D  techniques.  Extensive  work  has  been  done  in  low-level 
(pixel  based)  motion  analysis,26  e.g.  the  computation  of  opti¬ 
cal  flow  and  displacement  fields,  as  well  as  reconstructive 
bottom-up  approaches  to  determine  3-D  structure  and 
motion.  Although  some  problems  remain  unresolved  and 
researchers  have  often  made  unrealistic  assumptions  such  as 
orthographic  projection,  stationary  viewer  or  static  environ¬ 
ment,  the  field  is  well  developed  and  useful  techniques  are 
available.21  However,  the  integration  of  motion  information 
into  the  higher  levels  of  vision  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The 
integration  requires  techniques  for  knowledge  representation 
and  reasoning  about  events  in  space  and  time.  This  capabil¬ 


ity  is  crucial  to  the  navigation  of  an  ALV  in  unstructured 
environments. 

Dynamic  scene  understanding  can  be  structured  into 
basically  three  levels  of  processes.  While  the  low  and  high 
levels  have  their  equivalents  in  many  other  vision 
approaches,  the  important  role  of  intermediate-level 
processes  has  not  been  clearly  identified  and  defined.  Low- 
level  processes  are  purely  two-dimensional,  bottom-up  and 
image-centered,  such  as  feature  extraction,  feature  matching 
or  optical  flow  computation.  High-level  processes  are 
three-dimensional  and  world-centered,  attempting  the  seman¬ 
tic  interpretation  of  the  dynamic  proceedings  in  the  environ¬ 
ment,  using  information  about  the  structure  and  motion  of 
3-D  aggregates.  Note  that  long-term  observation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  behavior  of  objects  forin  the  basis  for  intelli¬ 
gent  actions,  such  as  navigation,  route  planning  and  threat 
handling.  In  order  to  bridge  the  representational  gap 
between  low  and  high  levels,  we  introduce  processes  operat¬ 
ing  at  an  intermediate  level,  characterized  by  the  transition 
from  image-centered  features  to  world-centered  objects. 

Unlike  at  the  low  and  high  levels,  bottom-up  and  top-down 
strategies  combine  at  the  intermediate  level  and  3-D  reason¬ 
ing  is  supported  by  aggregation  of  physical  and  perceptual 
knowledge  and  expectations.  In  psychological  terms  this 
stage  could  be  related  to  unconscious  but  active  visual  per¬ 
ception;  those  tasks  that  are  performed  continuously  and 
automatically  by  the  human  visual  system. 

We  have  developed  a  new  DRIVE  (Dynamic  Reason¬ 
ing  from  Integrated  Visual  Evidence)  approach  based  on  a 
Qualitative  Scene  Model  to  solve  the  motion  understanding 
problem.  The  approach  addresses  the  key  problems  of  the 
estimation  of  vehicle  motion  from  visual  cues,  the  detection 
and  tracking  of  moving  objects  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  global  dynamic  reference  model.  Object 
recognition,  world  knowledge  and  accumulation  of  evidence 
over  time  are  used  to  disambiguate  the  situation  and  continu¬ 
ously  refine  the  global  reference  model.  The  approach 
departs  from  previous  work  by  emphasizing  a  qualitative 
line  of  reasoning  13  and  modeling,  where  multiple  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  scene  are  pursued  simultaneously  in  a  hypothesis 
and  test  paradigm.  Different  sources  of  visual  information 
such  as  two-dimensional  displacement  field,  spatial  reasoning 
and  semantics  are  integrated  in  a  rule-based  framework  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  vehicle  centered  three-dimensional 
model  of  the  scene.  This  approach  offers  significant  advan¬ 
tages  over  "hard"  numerical  techniques  which  have  been 
proposed  in  the  motion  understanding  literature.1,20,27  These 
advantages  include  the  tracking  of  objects  in  the  presence  of 
partial  or  total  occlusion  and  use  of  this  information  for 
route  planning  and  threat  handling. 

In  the  DRIVE  approach  a  vehicle-centered  model  of 
the  scene  is  constructed  and  maintained  over  time,  represent¬ 
ing  the  current  set  of  feasible  inteipretations  of  the  scene.  In 
contrast  to  most  previous  approaches,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  an  accurate  geometric  description  of  the  scene. 
Instead  a  Qualitative  Scene  Model  is  proposed  which  holds 
only  a  coarse  qualitative  representation  of  the  three- 
dimensional  environment  As  part  of  this  model,  the  "sta- 
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tionary  world"  is  represented  by  a  set  of  image  locations, 
forming  a  rigid  3-D  configuration  which  is  believed  to  be 
stationary.  All  the  motion-related  processes  at  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  level  use  this  model  as  a  central  reference.  The  motion 
of  the  vehicle,  for  instance,  must  be  related  to  the  stationary 
parts  of  the  environment,  even  if  large  parts  of  the  image  are 
in  motion.  This  kind  of  reasoning  and  modeling  appears  to 
be  sufficient  and  efficient  for  the  problem  at  hand. 

Details  of  the  qualitative  reasoning  concept  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  motion  aspects  of  intermediate-level  processes  and 
interfaces  to  the  adjacent  levels  in  the  DRIVE  system  are 
presented  in.8 

4.  INTERPRETATION  OF  TERRAIN 

An  autonomous  land  vehicle  must  be  able  to  navigate 
not  only  on  the  roads,  but  also  through  terrain  in  order  to 
execute  its  missions  of  surveillance,  search  and  rescue  and 
munitions  deployment  To  do  this  the  vehicle  must  categor¬ 
ize  the  terrain  regions  it  encounters  as  to  the  trafficability  of 
the  regions,  the  land  cover  of  the  regions  and  region-to-map 
correspondence. 

Predominantly,  the  segmentation  algorithms  used  for 
outdoor  scene  segmentation  are  region  analysis  algorithms 
22,24,25  which  attempt  to  identify  regions  of  the  scene  on 
the  basis  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  region’s  features. 
Recursive  segmentation  based  on  the  analysis  of  distribution 
of  features  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  commonly  used 
techniques  for  image  segmentation.  Many  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  make  use  of  an  elaborate  peak  location  and  selection 
procedure  which  provides  threshold  values  for  the  purpose 
of  image  segmentation.  The  computation  of  peak  maxima 
and  minima  is  complicated  since  minor  changes  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  major  ones.  One  of  the  shortcomings  of 
these  techniques  is  that  small  regions  in  a  large  image  may 
not  show  a  distinct  peak  in  the  histogram,  even  if  they  are 
distinct  from  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Therefore,  in 
the  application  of  these  techniques,  normally  the  image  is 
partitioned  artificially  into  a  set  of  subimages  and  each 
subimage  is  segmented  and  split  further  independently.  As  a 
result,  a  remerging  measure  may  be  required  to  merge 
regions  that  are  arbitrarily  broken  at  the  subimage  boun¬ 
daries.  Very  often  this  merging  step  leads  to  some  regions 
which  remain  unmerged  or  overmerged. 

Parvin  and  Bhanu”5  have  presented  a  simpler  and 
computationally  efficient  technique  which  does  not  have  the 
above  disadvantages  and  provides  good  results.  It  is  based 
on  the  generalization  of  a  two-class  gradient  relaxation  algo¬ 
rithm  for  the  segmentation  of  natural  scenes.5 

However,  since  the  outdoor  scenes  in  the  ALV 
scenario  have  immense  variability,  purely  region  based 

segmentation  algorithms  do  not  perform  adequately,  because 
they  fail  to  integrate  constraints  derived  from  the  three- 
dimensional  attributes  of  the  scene  and  other  auxiliary  data 
into  the  segmentation  process  such  as  the  information  from  a 
standoff-sensor.  Scene  variability  leads  to  poorly  defined 
region  boundaries  and  spurious  noise  regions  in  the  seg¬ 
mented  image  and  this  degrades  the  performance  of  high- 


level  region  labeling  schemes  which  operate  on  these  low- 
level  results.  Also  the  unstructured  nature  of  the  outdoor 
scenes  makes  their  segmentation  very  difficult  with  a  single 
set  of  rules.  Currently  very  simple  segmentation  methods 
are  used  for  road-following  which  are  severely  limited  in 
robustness  and  flexibility.17 

The  use  of  three-dimensional  qualities  for  segmenta¬ 
tion  is  critical  for  the  ALV  scenario  because  the  range  varies 
significantly  with  respect  to  scan  line  of  the  image  and 
feature  measures  which  are  valid  for  a  specific  range  may 
produce  unsatisfactory  results  at  other  ranges.  Also  it  is 
very  important  that  we  make  use  of  the  spectral  properties  of 
the  objects  in  the  world  and  a  priori  and  contextual  informa¬ 
tion  to  achieve  robust  interpretation  of  terrain  in  a  flexible 
manner. 

Our  approach  for  terrain  interpretation  employs  a 
hierarchical  region  labeling  algorithm  for  ERIM  12  channel 
Multi-Spectral  Scanner  data.  The  technique  called,  HSGM 
(Hierarchical  Symbolic  Grouping  for  Multi-spectral  data),  is 
specifically  designed  for  multi-spectral  imagery,  but  is 
appropriate  for  other  categories  of  imagery  as  well.  For  this 
approach,  features  used  for  segmentation  vary  from  macro¬ 
scale  features  at  the  first  level  of  the  hierarchy  to  micro¬ 
scale  features  at  the  lowest  level.  Examples  of  labels  at  the 
macro  label  are  sky,  forest,  field,  mountain,  road,  etc.  For 
each  succeeding  level  of  the  hierarchy,  the  identified  regions 
from  the  previous  stage  are  further  subdivided,  if  appropri¬ 
ate,  and  each  region’s  labeling  is  made  more  precise.  The 
process  continues  until  the  last  stage  is  reached  and  no 
further  subdivision  of  regions  from  the  preceding  stage 
appears  to  be  necessary.  Examples  of  region  labels  for  this 
level  of  the  hierarchy  are  gravel  road,  snowberry  shrub, 
gambel  oak  tree,  rocky  ledge,  etc. 

The  HSGM  approach  is  distinct  from  the  classical  tree 
classifier  approaches  used  in  the  remote  sensing  literature. 
The  approach  operates  as  follows:  For  the  first  stage  of  the 
hierarchy,  each  of  the  12  channels  of  the  Multi-Spectral 
Scanner  data  is  segmented  with  a  textured  region  detection 
scheme.  The  individual  segmentations  for  the  12  channels 
are  combined  by  using  a  edge  linking  relaxation  operator9  to 
define  a  "plan”  region  boundary  image.  Representative 
features  for  each  region  of  the  "plan"  image  are  calculated 
by  averaging  the  feature  values  for  each  pixel  of  the  region 
across  the  entire  region  area.  These  features  are  classified 
with  a  rule-based  classification  scheme  which  uses  contex¬ 
tual  as  well  as  spectral  cues  for  region  labeling.  Then,  at 
the  succeeding  stages  of  the  hierarchy,  the  regions  are  subdi¬ 
vided  by  a  variety  of  region  and  edge-based  segmentation 
algorithms  which  are  optimized  for  the  specific  category  of 
region  under  consideration.  These  segmentation  algorithms 
also  employ  spectral,  contextual  and  auxiliary  information 
cues  for  the  specification  of  region  boundaries.  Examples  of 
the  applied  constraints  for  these  stages  are  a  priori  terrain 
elevation  data,  land  cover  map  information,  geological  data, 
time  of  day  and  seasonal  information.  HSGM  approach 
possesses  several  attractive  features,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  its  robustness  in  the  presence  of  high  scene  varia¬ 
bility.  Because  the  finalized  region  classifications  are 
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derived  with  global  support,  both  from  neighboring  regions 
and  from  other  spectral  images,  the  likelihood  that  a  region 
will  be  misclassified  because  of  arbitrary  noise  is  greatly 
reduced.  This  approach  is  also  computationally  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  many  rule-based  region  labeling  schemes  because 
the  application  of  auxiliary  constraints  decreases  the  branch¬ 
ing  factor  of  the  search  process  significantly. 

Details  of  the  HSGM  technique  with  initial  results  and 
examples  from  real  ALV  imagery  are  given  in.9 

5.  BRILLIANT  WEAPONS  APPLICATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  ALV  applications  as  discussed  in  the 
above,  our  interest  is  also  to  transfer  this  technology  to  other 
practical  military  applications.  Precision  Guided  Weapons 
(PGWs)  are  one  such  application.  Conventional  technology 
such  as  Automatic  Target  Recognition  (ATR)  has  come  a 
long  way  but  it  needs  help.7  It  is  clear  that  for  the  vision 
technology  to  succeed  in  practical  brilliant  weapons  applica¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  optimaly  suited  for  such  multisensor  combi¬ 
nations  as  millimeter  wave/infrared, 2,4,16  and  CO2  laser.14 
One  of  our  objectives  is  to  transfer  the  knowledge-based 
technology  under  development  here  to  brilliant  weapons 
relevant  multisensor  applications  to  provide  significant 
improvement  in  performance  in  diverse  scenarios,  especially 

in  inclement  weather  and  battlefield  scenarios.  The  vision 
system  performance  must  demonstrate  robustness  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hours  of  classified  flight  test  sensor  data  in  presence 
of  target  camouflage,  concealment  and  deception  (CCD). 
We  are  using  multisensory  and  a  priori  information  in  a 
knowledge-based  framework  within  RTBA  to  achieve  the 
required  performance  which  is  beyond  what  conventional 
ATR  technology  can  provide.1 2 3 

6.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  report  we  have  pressed  a  summary  of  our 
work  completed  during  the  last  seven  months.  In  flic  future 
we  plan  to  integrate  our  PREACTE  module  for  landmark 
and  target  recognition  with  DRIVE  module  for  qualitative 
motion  understanding  and  HSGM  module  for  terrain 
interpretation  for  an  end-to-end  simulation  demonstrating 
knowledge-based  scene  dynamics  approach  for  target  motion 
detection,  recognition  and  tracking. 
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Abstract 

Under  the  Intelligent  Task  Automation  program  a 
vision  system  for  processing  range  image  data  was 
developed  for  use  in  a  robotic  inspection  scenario.  The 
objectives  for  the  vision  system  in  this  program  were  to 
use  the  range  data  sensor  as  both  a  measurement  sensor 
and  as  a  vision  sensor  for  robotic  guidance.  The  chosen 
sensor  is  a  time  of  flight  sensor  developed  at  ERIM. 
This  paper  is  intended  to  be  an  overview  of  this  range 
image  processing  system  and  its  use  together  with  the 
robotic  system  for  inspection.  This  paper  describes  the 
design  and  operation  of  the  vision  system  as  both  a  meas¬ 
urement  tool  and  as  an  object  recognition  component  of 
the  system.  Examples  of  the  system  operation  are  given, 
as  well  as  a  discussion  of  potential  uses  of  the  system  for 
robotic  assembly  and  manufacturing. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  objectives  of  the  Intelligent  Task  Automation 
program  were  to  develop  generic  technologies  which 
have  near-term  applicability  to  batch  manufacturing  and 
long-term  potential  for  complex  military  tasks,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  these  selected  generic  tech¬ 
nologies.  We  identified  three  technology  areas  as  critical 
to  the  development  of  advanced  robotic  systems:  offline 
programming,  visual  sensing,  and  servo-controls.  We 
chose  as  our  demonstration  implementation  a  system  for 
performing  dimensional  inspections  of  a  F-15  bulkhead. 
This  paper  describes  the  visual  sensing  technologies 
developed  under  this  program. 
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The  objectives  for  the  vision  system  design  were  to 
achieve  easy  programmability  of  the  vision  system  for 
other  tasks,  and  to  achieve  competence  in  unstructured 
environments.  While  the  speed  limitation  intrinsic  to  vi¬ 
sion  systems  can  be  mitigated  through  proper  design  and 
implementation  of  the  software  subsystem,  it  is  more  ap¬ 
propriately  addressed  by  hardware  engineering  and  was 
not  fully  addressed. 

By  the  programmability  of  a  vision  system  for  oth¬ 
er  tasks  we  mean  the  ability  to  easily  reprogram  the  vi¬ 
sion  system  to  accomplish  these  other  tasks.  When  vi¬ 
sion  tasks  are  represented  implicitly  through  the  pro¬ 
cedural  definition  of  the  software  coding,  modification  of 
the  vision  system  behavior,  either  by  the  vision  system  it¬ 
self  or  by  a  human,  is  difficult  because  the  modification 
(re-programming)  is  non-procedural.  Our  approach  to 
realizing  this  objective  is  to  organize  low  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  image  processing  tasks  around  geometric  and  topolog¬ 
ical  constructs  which  are  independent  of  objects,  and  to 
use  CAD/CAM-like  models  to  provide  object  specific  in¬ 
formation  for  recognition.  Task  specific  information  is 
input  through  the  offline  programming  subsystem  and 
operated  upon  by  the  planning  subsystem. 

Objects  to  be  perceived  by  the  vision  system  have 
an  explicit  viewpoint  independent  representation  called 
the  object-model  within  the  system.  When  an  unexpected 
visual  situation  is  presented  (e.g.,  due  to  a  different  orien¬ 
tation  or  viewpoint  to  the  object)  the  system  can  easily 
adapt  because  its  operation  is  independent  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  visual  situation.  When  a  new  object  or  objects  consti¬ 
tute  the  domain  of  the  visual  tasks  no  reprogramming  of 
the  system  is  needed  to  recognize  these  new  objects;  only 
the  object-models  and  the  measurement  abstractions  of 
interest  (e.g.,  what  is  the  length  of  the  object?)  need  to 
be  specified. 

By  competence  in  unstructured  environments  we 
mean  the  ability  of  the  vision  system  to  accomplish  its 
task  reliably  in  all  of  the  many  visual  situations  which 
may  be  presented  by  an  object  and  its  environment.  Our 
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goal  here  is  to  not  resort  to  the  usual  structuring  of  the 
environment  in  which  the  visual  situation  is  restricted  by 
providing  specialized  lighting  (e.g.,  lighting  from  behind 
the  object  to  provide  a  high  contrast  silhouette)  or  by 
forcing  a  limited  number  of  viewpoints  of  the  object 
(e.g.,  fixturing  the  objects  to  rest  on  only  one  of  their 
sides,  and  possibly  without  varied  rotational  orientation). 

The  vision  system  described  in  this  paper  achieves 
some  degree  of  freedom  from  these  environmental  con¬ 
straints  through  the  use  of  an  active  laser  range  imaging 
sensor.  Because  the  sensor  is  active  it  is  relatively  insen¬ 
sitive  to  prevailing  lighting  conditions.  Because  the  sen¬ 
sor  provides  range  measurements  from  the  closely  spaced 
points  on  the  object  it  is  possible  to  recover  through  vari¬ 
ous  processes  the  object’s  three-dimensional  orientation 
and  overall  distance.  These  sensor  characteristics,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  object-model  methodology  of  the  system, 
achieves  competence  within  a  great  variety  of  environ¬ 
mental  visual  situations. 


1.1.  References  and  Related  Research 

The  laser  range  imagery  used  in  this  research  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  scanning  laser  ranger  operating  on  a  time 
of  flight  principle.  Another  ranging  technique  which  is 
even  beginning  to  appear  in  commercially  available  vi¬ 
sion  systems  is  structured  lighting11-21.  The  principle  ad¬ 
vantages  of  these  approachs  are  the  ability  to  recover 
three-dimensional  information  quickly,  and  the  relatively 
simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus  required.  Additionally, 
because  it  can  use  a  standard  video  camera  it  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  video  image  processing 
techniques  (e.g.,  connected  component  analysis  of  high 
contrast  images).  Its  primary  disadvantages  are  that  it 
produces  only  sparse  range  data,  and  that  because  of  oc¬ 
clusion  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine  ranges  to  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  a  scene  within  the  image.  The  range  of 
distances  over  which  this  technology  can  be  used  is  limit¬ 
ed  by  practical  separation  distances  of  light  source  and 
sensor. 

Other  approaches  to  obtaining  range  data  are  the 
growing  number  of  "shape-from-X"  technique;'-’ 71  , 
where  for  "x"  we  may  substitute  "stereo",  "shading", 
"texture",  "optical  flow",  and  even  "shape",  to  name  a 
few.  In  part  the  premice  of  our  work  is  that  these  tech¬ 
niques  will  someday  be  found  to  be  computationally 
pracL-cai;  thus  we  should  be  prepared  with  algorithms  to 
process  and  interpret  the  dense  range  data  produced  by 
the  shape-from-x  techniques. 

We  also  proposed  to  use  object-modeling  tech¬ 
niques1*-11'  to  help  achieve  our  objectives.  In  our  ap¬ 
proach  models  are  viewpoint  independent  and  are  used 
only  in  a  bottom  up  fashion  and  at  the  uppermost  level  of 
processing.  A  complete  scene  model  is  created  from  the 


range  image  without  reference  to  the  model.  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  scene  model  is  accomplished  by  a  matching 
process  which  matches  scene  models  to  a  priori  object- 
models  in  a  knowledge  base. 

Additional  details  of  the  ITA  program  research  and 
a  fuller  list  of  references  can  be  found  in  [13]. 


2.  LASER  RANGE  IMAGING  SENSOR 

The  laser  range  imaging  sensor  produces  digital  im¬ 
ages  where  the  image  value  or  greylevel  at  each  image 
point  represents  the  range  from  the  sensor  focal  point  to 
the  corresponding  point  in  the  visual  scene.  Details  of 
the  operation  of  the  laser  range  imaging  sensor  used  may 
be  found  in  [12];  a  summary  description  of  its  operation 
and  imaging  characteristics  is  given  here. 

The  sensor  operation  is  based  on  time  of  flight,  but 
rather  than  measuring  elapsed  time  (which  would  be 
much  to  short  for  the  distances  involved)  the  sensor 
measures  the  phase  shift  between  outgoing  and  returning 
modulated  signals.  A  laser  diode  source  is  amplitude 
modulated  to  one  of  two  carrier  frequencies,  and 
transmitted  though  appropriate  optics  and  mirrors  to  the 
target.  A  returning  waveform  is  received,  and  after 
amplification  is  compared  with  the  transmitted  waveform 
to  determine  the  phase  shift.  This  phase  shift  is  meas¬ 
ured  to  8-bit  resolution  and  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
range  to  the  target  modulo  the  period  of  the  waveform. 
This  period  of  the  waveform  is  called  the  ambiguity  in¬ 
terval  length.  The  ambiguity  length  can  be  halved  by  use 
of  a  phase  multiplier. 

To  these  range  sensing  electronics  are  added  com¬ 
puter  controlled  optics  and  beam  steering  mirrors.  The 
computer  controlled  optics  change  the  total  possible  field 
of  view  from  approximately  lm  by  lm  at  lm  for  the  low 
resolution  modes  to  approximately  8cm  by  8cm  at  20cm 
for  the  high  resolution  modes  (see  below).  The  beam 
steering  mirrors  are  software  controllable  so  that  arbitrary 
scan  patterns  can  be  obtained.  If  the  full  field  of  view 
were  raster  scanned  without  over-  or  under-sampl:ng  im¬ 
age  sizes  of  approximately  3000x3000  pixels  would  be 
obtained  It  is  possible  to  cause  a  raster  scan  of  the 
scene  such  that  a  256  x  256  pixel  image  can  be  acquired 
in  about  0.5  seconds. 

By  varying  the  carrier  frequency  and  optionally  us¬ 
ing  a  phase  multiplier  it  is  possible  to  acquire  range  data 
with  four  different  resolutions.  Table  2-1  summarizes  the 
four  modes  of  data  capture  with  respect  to  resolution,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  ambiguity  interval  length.  Under  computer 
control  it  is  possible  to  switch  between  these  modes  with 
a  delay  of  22  msec,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  16- 
bit  range  data  by  combining  the  measurements  made  at 
several  different  resolution  levels. 
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Because  the  mirror  movement  used  to  scan  the 
beam  is  computer  controlled  it  is  also  possible  to  control 
the  density  of  sample  points.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  un¬ 
dersample  (for  erample  by  acquiring  .002  in.  resolution 
measurements  at  0.02  in.  spacing)  or  to  oversample  (for 
example  by  acquiring  0.002  in.  resolution  measurements 
at  0.001  in  spacing). 


Table  2-1 


LASER  RANGE  IMAGER 

OPERATIONAL  CHARACT1 

ERISTICS 

Mode 

Resolution 

Accuracy 

Ambiguity 

Interval 

Length 

1 

0.0005  in. 

0.001  in. 

0.128  in. 

2 

0.002  in. 

0.002  in. 

0.512  in. 

3 

0.032  in. 

0.032  in. 

8.192  in. 

4 

0.128  in. 

0.128  in. 

32.77  in. 

The  largest  possible  field  of  view  is  20  degrees  in 
modes  1  and  2,  and  50  degrees  in  modes  3  and  4. 
Although  it  is  possible  to  acquire  range  data  throughout 
the  entire  field  of  view  while  neither  oversampling  nor 
undersampling,  this  would  lead  to  intractably  large  im¬ 
ages.  Instead,  the  usual  practice  is  to  acquire  images 
within  a  smaller  field  of  view  without  over-  or  undersam¬ 
pling;  the  largest  possible  field  of  view  is  called  the 
field-of-regard.  Thus  several  different  images  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  within  the  field-of-regard  without  moving  the  sen¬ 
sor. 


3.  OPERATION  OF  THE  VISUAL  INSPECTION 
SYSTEM 


3.1.  Modes  of  operation 

The  vision  system  described  in  this  paper  can  be 
used  in  two  ways  to  perform  dimensional  inspections  in  a 
robotic  or  other  highly  automated  manufacturing  process. 
When  the  accuracy  of  the  vision  sysiein  is  adequate  for 
the  specific  dimensional  measurement  it  is  used  directly 
to  perform  the  measurement.  When  greater  accuracy  is 
needed,  or  wnen  it  is  difficult  to  position  the  sensor  for 
the  measurement,  the  system  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
robotic  manipulators  to  guide  the  placement  of  other  in¬ 
spection  tools. 


The  system  described  in  this  paper  was  developed 
for  use  in  a  robotic  system  where  it  would  function  in 
both  of  these  capacities.  Specifically,  the  robotic  system 
is  to  perform  the  dimensional  measurements  on  an  F-15 
bulkhead  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.1-1.  Dimensional  meas¬ 
urements  are  made  directly  with  the  laser  range  imaging 
sensor  and  associated  software  when  the  required  accura¬ 
cy  of  these  measurements  is  not  greater  than  0.001  in., 
and  the  entire  dimensional  measurement  can  be  viewed 
within  one  field  of  regard.  For  these  measurements  the 
laser  range  imaging  sensor  is  held  by  a  robotic  manipu¬ 
lator  for  positioning  to  make  the  proper  measurement 

When  the  accuracy  requirements  are  too  severe,  or 
the  magnitude  of  the  dimensional  measurement  is  so 
large  as  to  exceed  any  field  of  regard  of  the  sensor,  the 
vision  system  is  used  to  provide  visual  feedback  to  the 
robotic  controller  to  aid  in  the  positioning  of  another 
measurement  tool.  Other  measurement  tools  available  in¬ 
clude  ultrasonic  thickness  sensors,  digital  calipers,  and 
even  roughness  sensors. 


3.2.  Processing  Overview 

Whether  the  vision  system  is  used  directly  for 
measurement  or  used  for  robotic  control  the  first  steps  of 
the  visual  processing  are  the  same.  That  is,  before  a 
measurement  can  be  made,  or  before  the  vision  system 
can  provide  trajectory  information  to  the  robotic  controll¬ 
er,  the  vision  system  must  solve  the  problem  of  object 
identification  and  location.  By  object  identification  we 
understand  that  the  visual  scene  contains  the  object  as 
well  as  fixtures,  parts,  and  apparatus,  and  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  identify  those  portions  of  the  image  which 
correspond  to  the  object  to  be  measured. 

Further,  it  is  necessary  to  correctly  form  the 
correspondences  between  the  various  features  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  (e.g.,  edges,  faces)  and  the  images  of  these  features. 
By  object  location  we  understand  that  the  object  may  as¬ 
sume  any  three-dimensional  orientation  and  overall  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sensor,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  recover 
these  from  the  image. 

Once  these  preliminary  steps  of  recovering  object 
identification  and  orientation  have  been  successfully  per¬ 
formed  operation  of  the  system  can  proceed  along  one  of 
two  paths  according  to  the  type  of  inspection  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  When  the  dimensional  measurement  can  be 
made  directly  by  the  range  sensor  the  correspondence 
between  features  of  the  object  and  the  image  of  these 
features  is  used  to  effect  the  measurement 

For  example,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  measure  the 
distance  between  two  different  edges  of  the  object.  Since 
the  correspondence  between  these  edges  and  the  images 
of  these  edges  is  known,  it  is  possible  to  acquire  imagery 
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at  the  required  accuracy  of  these  edges,  and  from  the 
three-dimensional  data  obtained  to  compute  the  distance 
between  these  edges.  In  a  similar  fashion  it  is  possible  to 
measure  the  angle  between  two  faces,  curvatures  of 
fillets,  and  hole  sizes. 

If  the  vision  system  is  to  be  used  to  guide  the 
placement  of  another  measurement  device  by  a  robotic 
manipulator  then  the  gross  distance  data  together  with  the 
three-dimensional  orientation  data  is  used  by  the  robotic 
controller  to  compute  an  approach  trajectory.  The  vision 
system  can  be  used  to  locate  both  the  object  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  and  the  measurement  tool.  By  providing  highly  ac¬ 
curate  descriptions  of  the  position  of  the  robotic  end- 
effector  relative  to  the  object,  high  absolute  accuracy  of 
the  robotic  manipulator  is  not  required. 


4.  OBJECT  IDENTIFICATION  AND  LOCATION 
OVERVIEW 

In  order  to  solve  the  problems  of  object 
identification  and  location  the  system  performs  three  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  processing  on  the  range  data  input.  The 
first  type  of  process,  performed  on  the  raw  range  data  in¬ 
put,  consists  of  low  level  image  processing  to  recover 
geometric  scene  elements.  The  second  type  of  processes 
operate  on  a  combination  of  processed  imagery  data  and 
low  level  symbolic  data  to  recover  topological  relations 
among  the  geometric  elements.  The  third  type  of  process 
operates  entirely  on  symbolic  data  to  establish  the  scene 
element  to  model  element  relations. 

The  processing  performed  by  each  type  of  process 
will  be  best  understood  if  the  overall  plan  and  flow  of  the 
system  is  first  understood.  In  this  section  an  overview  of 
the  operation  of  the  vision  system  is  given.  Subsequent 
sections  provide  detailed  presentations  of  one  or  more 
modules  from  each  process  type. 

The  vision  system  has  been  designed  so  as  to  expli¬ 
citly  separate  the  processes  of  object  identification  and 
location  from  the  shapes  and  descriptions  of  the  objects. 
To  accomplish  this  any  object  is  considered  to  consist  of 
a  number  of  geometric  elements  (i.e.,  planar  faces, 
straight  line  edges,  vertices,  simple  curved  surfaces, 
curved  edges,  etc.)  which  are  connected  together  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  topology  of  the  object  while  maintaining  cer¬ 
tain  geometric  relationships  among  these  elements  (e.g., 
planes  forming  right  angles).  Descriptions  of  every  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  considered  by  the  vision  system  must  be  encod¬ 
ed  according  to  this  scheme  and  stored  in  a  data  base;  the 
description  corresponding  to  each  object  is  called  its 
object-model.  The  exact  form  and  use  of  this  object- 
model  data  base  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  methodology  of  the  vision  system  is  to  first 
process  the  range  data  obtained  from  the  range  imaging 


sensor  to  segment  the  image  into  geometric  elements 
whose  three-dimensional  location  and  orientation  are 
computed.  The  second  step  is  to  to  recover  three- 
dimensional  topology,  and  subsequently  three- 
dimensional  geometric  relationships;  image  topology  is 
used  as  a  guide  together  with  the  three-dimensional 
geometric  element  location  and  orientation  data  from  the 
first  step. 

The  combination  of  these  geometric  elements  found 
within  the  image,  their  three-dimensional  topology,  and 
their  three-dimensional  geometric  relationships  together 
are  called  the  image-model.  The  final  step  of  visual  pro¬ 
cessing  for  object  identification  and  location  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  correspondences  between  the  image-models  and 
object-models  in  the  data  base. 

When  a  correspondence  has  been  found  between 
certain  structures  of  the  image-model  and  an  object 
model  the  object  recognition  problem  has  been  solved. 
The  transformation  between  the  coordinate  system  used 
to  describe  the  image-model  and  the  object-centered 
coordinate  system  used  in  the  object-model,  together  with 
the  image-model  geometric  location  information  provide 
the  solution  to  the  object  location  problem. 

A  block  diagram  for  the  vision  system  thus  con¬ 
structed  is  shown  in  Fig.  4-1.  The  laser  range  imagery 
data  is  processed  by  a  number  of  low  level  vision 
processes  which  identify  geometric  features  within  the 
image.  The  output  from  these  geomedic  processes  is  of 
two  types.  The  first  is  a  feature  map,  wherein  the  image 
area  corresponding  to  each  identified  feature  is  labeled 
(or  colored)  with  a  unique  label.  The  second  type  of  out¬ 
put  hom  these  modules  is  a  property  list,  wherein  for 
each  label  identifying  a  feature  specific  three-dimensional 
geometry  information  is  given.  For  example,  the  output 
from  the  planar  surface  detector  would  consist  of  the  sur¬ 
face  centroid  and  surface  normal;  surface  extent  is  con¬ 
tained  implicitly  in  the  planar  surface  map  image. 

After  the  range  data  image  has  been  processed  by 
the  geometric  processes  the  resulting  feature  maps  and 
feature  property  lists  are  processed  by  the  topological 
analysis  module.  This  module  recovers  the  three- 
dimensional  topology  of  a  scene  by  using  the  two- 
dimensional  image  topology  as  a  guide.  By  comparing 
image  maps  of  the  various  features  it  is  simple  to  deter¬ 
mine  adjacency  of  the  images  of  these  features.  Once 
image  adjacency  is  found,  geometric  analysis  will  deter¬ 
mine  if  three-dimensional  connectedness  of  the  features  is 
consistent  with  the  images  of  the  features.  For  example, 
two  planar  surfaces  which  are  adjacent  within  the  image 
may  be  geometrically  intersected,  and  it  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  if  the  image  of  the  line  of  intersection  coincides 
with  the  adjacency  of  the  images  of  the  two  planes;  if  so, 
then  the  planar  surfaces  are  connected  three- 
dimensionally,  and  if  not  then  one  surface  occludes  the 
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other. 


below.. 


After  completion  of  the  topological  analysis 
module  the  image  is  represented  by  a  graph-like  structure 
call  the  image-model.  Nodes  of  this  structure  represent 
three-dimensional  geometric  elements  such  as  planar  sur¬ 
faces,  curved  surfaces,  straight-line  edges,  curved  edges, 
and  vertices.  Arcs  between  nodes  represent  topological 
relations  which  exist  between  the  nodes.  Arcs  between 
surface  nodes  of  different  types  represent  connectedness, 
arcs  between  surface  nodes  and  edge  nodes  represent  the 
"is-bounded-by"  relation  for  surfaces,  and  arcs  between 
edge  nodes  and  vertex  nodes  represent  the  "is-bounded- 
by"  relation  for  edges.  Each  node  explicitly  contains  the 
geometric  information  appropriate  to  the  surface  type 
(e.g.,  centroid  and  surface  normal  for  a  planar  surface), 
and  each  arc  may  have  associated  with  it  various 
geometric  information  (e.g.,  where  two  planar  surfaces 
are  connected  the  angle  formed  may  be  specified). 

In  order  to  establish  correspondence  between  sub¬ 
structures  of  the  image  model  and  object-models  con¬ 
tained  in  the  data  base  it  is  useful  to  perform  one  addi¬ 
tional  transformation  on  both  the  image-model  and  on  the 
representation  of  objects  within  the  data  base. 

Within  the  data  base  we  choose  to  represent  objects 
as  a  set  of  statements  which  form  a  proposition  which 
may  be  either  true  or  false.  An  example  of  a  proposition 
for  the  stair-step  object  is  "If  there  is  a  trihedral  comer 
formed  by  some  vertices  #pl,  #p2,  #p7,  and  #p6,  such 
that  (#pl,#p2)  is  a  convex  edge  and  (#pl,#p7)  is  a  con¬ 
cave  edge  and  (#p6,#pl)  is  a  convex  edge,  and  if  there  is 
a  trihedral  comer  formed  by  some  vertices  #p7,  #p8,  #pl, 
and  #p2,  such  thauthen  the  vertices  #pi  form  an  object 
called  a  one_step."  In  other  words,  these  propositions  are 
clauses  in  first  order  predicate  calculus  where  the  vari¬ 
ables  #pi  are  unbound.  The  data  base  is  a  collection  of 
similar  propositions,  with  one  proposition  describing  each 
object 

The  transformation  performed  rat  the  image-models 
is  that  of  interpreting  the  image-model  structure  to  form 
assertions  of  truth  in  the  first  order  predicate  calculus. 
For  example,  for  each  vertex  node  in  the  image-model 
graph  structure  we  can  produce  a  clause  naming  the 
edges  which  terminate  at  the  vertex  and,  by  interrogating 
the  geometric  information  contained  in  the  structure,  can 
describe  those  edges  as  convex  or  concave.  Other  clause 
types  are  used  to  describe  edges  and  surfaces. 

The  problem  of  object  identification  then  is  to 
prove  that  one  proposition  of  the  object-model  data  base 
is  in  fact  a  theorem  given  the  assertions  of  truth  made 
from  the  image-model.  The  problem  of  theorem  proving 
is  well  understood,  and  there  is  a  great  body  of 
knowledge  about  how  these  problems  can  be  most 
efficiently  solved.  Details  of  how  this  process  can  be 
speeded  up  for  object  recognition  will  be  discussed 


5.  GEOMETRIC  MODULES 

As  described  above,  the  raw  range  data  from  the 
laser  imager  is  first  processed  by  a  number  of  modules 
which  extract  geometric  primitives  from  the  imagery.  By 
extraction  we  mean  that  the  image  area  corresponding  to 
a  three-dimensional  geometric  shape  can  be  colored  with 
a  unique  label,  and  that  associated  with  this  label  are  the 
parameters  which  uniquely  describe  the  geometric  shape. 
The  visual  inspection  system  currently  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  following  types  of  geometric  elements  from 
the  images:  Planar  surfaces,  second  order  surfaces, 
straight  line  edges,  and  vertices.  In  the  following  sec¬ 
tions  we  describe  the  various  techniques  developed  for 
extracting  these  geometric  elements. 


5.1.  Planar  Surfaces 

The  planar  surface  analysis  process  accepts  as  input 
a  range  image,  and  provides  as  output  a  surface  property 
list  and  a  surface  map  image  in  which  each  pixel  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  planar  surface  is  labeled  with  the  number  of  that 
surface.  For  each  surface  the  surface  property  list  con¬ 
tains  the  (x,y,z)  location  of  the  centroid,  the  surface  nor¬ 
mal,  and  the  smallest  window  within  the  image  contain¬ 
ing  the  surface. 

To  understand  the  operation  of  the  surface  detec¬ 
tion  approach  refer  to  the  coordinate  system  and  sensor 
perspective  model  of  Fig.  5.1-1.  The  sensor  is  located  at 
the  origin  and  is  boresighted  along  the  z-axis.  We  as¬ 
sume  that  the  focal  length  of  the  sensor  f  is  known  or  can 
be  computed,  and  that  the  z-axis  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  image. 

The  azimuth  angle  6  and  the  elevation  angle  $  to 
each  pixel  in  the  image  can  be  computed  as  functions  of 
the  row  and  column  locations  within  the  image  .  Simi¬ 
larly,  given  a  range  value  at  (row,  col)  for  some  pixel  in 
the  image  it  is  possible  to  compute  the  x,  y,  and  z  loca¬ 
tions  to  which  this  refers  in  the  scene;  that  is,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  ray  through  the  image  pixel  (row,  col)  of 
length  R,  where  R  is  the  range  given  by  the  image  value. 

Given  a  range  image  R(row,  col),  the  surface  nor¬ 
mal  Np  at  a  surface  point  p  is  computed  as  the  cross  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  two  surface  tangent  vectors 
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jc  (9,<t>)  =  R  (0,4>)  sin(8)  cos(<)>) 
y(Q$)  =  R(Q$)  sin(4») 

2 (0,<J>)  =  R( 8,<(>)  cos(0)  cos(<J>) 

We  have  used  5x5  Prewitt  masks  to  estimate  the  various 
partial  derivatives 

Once  the  above  calculations  are  done  we  are  left 
with  a  vector  of  images  X  V^*  The  next  step  in 

planar  surface  extraction  is  to  collect  or  aggregate  subsets 
of  pixels  which  correspond  to  planar  surfaces.  The 
planar  surface  aggregation  approach  is  motivated  by  the 
property  of  planar  surfaces  in  Euclidean  and  digital 
geometry  that  every  connected  subset  of  a  plane  is  co- 
planar. 

The  aggregation  process  is  performed  by  a  connect¬ 
ed  component  process  which  computes  the  reflexive,  tran¬ 
sitive,  symmetric  closure  of  the  SIMILAR  relation, 
defined  as  follows  for  each  image  point  p  and  its  neigh¬ 
bor  q: 

SIMILAR  (x,y)  = 


• 

1  if  cos-1 

‘  Nx*Ny 

\Nx\\Ny\ 

K  *  J 

[  0  otherwise 

for  some  threshold  A.  close  to  1.  Thus,  two  points  are 
SIMILAR  if  the  angle  between  their  normal  vectors  is 
small. 

At  this  point  each  component  consists  of  points  that 
are  pairwise  approximately  planar  (to  within  the  thres¬ 
hold).  However,  the  component  may  not  be  globally 
planar,  and  may  instead  be  a  slowly  curving  surface. 
Thus,  a  final  global  planarity  check  of  each  component 
must  be  made. 

This  global  check  is  implemented  by  using  the  mo¬ 
ments  to  detect  components  that  are  not  thin  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  eigenvectors  of  the  covariance  matrix, 
and  so  are  not  globally  planar.  Also,  components  of  less 
than  a  certain  size  (area)  can  be  deleted  from  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

Fig.  5.1-2  shows  results  obtained  using  this  tech¬ 
nique  for  a  simple  siaii-step  shaped  object.  The  raw 
range  image  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.1-2(a)  and  the  planar  sur¬ 
face  map  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.1-2(b). 


5.2.  Straight  Line  Edge  Detection 

Our  straight  line  edge  detection  algorithm  consists 
of  a  edge  pixel  detection  phase  followed  by  an  edge 


aggregation  and  classification  phase.  Each  phase  is 
described  below. 

We  have  developed  two  approaches  to  edge  pixel 
detection.  The  first  approach  is  variant  of  the  V2  G  edge 
detection  scheme1141  .  In  range  images  the  V2  G  zero 
crossing  operator  detects  only  occluding  (i.e.,  step-like) 
edge  pixels  in  the  scene.  Extension  to  a  V3  G  operator 
allows  detection  of  concave  and  convex  edge  (i.e.,  roof- 
or  valley-like)  edge  pixels.  Convex  and  concave  pixels 
can  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  sign  of  the 
V2  G  value  of  the  pixel.  Thus  the  first  edge  pixel  detec¬ 
tion  approach  not  only  detects  edge  pixels,  but  can  label 
them  by  type. 

The  second  edge  pixel  detection  approach  is  a 
byproduct  of  the  planar  surface  detection  approach.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  scene  consists  entirely  of  smooth  sur¬ 
faced  objects.  The  first  step  of  the  planar  surface  detec¬ 
tion  algorithm  detects  smooth  surfaces  (and  later  deter¬ 
mines  if  they  are  planar).  The  remaining  non-smooth 
points  are  thus  candidates  for  edge  and  vertex  points. 
This  approach  does  not  immediately  classify  edge  pixels 
by  type  (convex,  concave,  occluding),  although  this 
classification  can  be  computed  later  by  inspection  of  the 
surfaces  on  either  side  of  an  edge.  This  approach  has  the 
advantage  that  the  edge  detection  step  is  to  simply  invert 
the  planar  surface  map. 

The  second  phase  of  the  processing  is  to  aggregate 
edge  pixels  into  straight  line  subsets.  The  algorithm 
developed  for  this  purpose  performs  the  following  tasks: 

•Edge  pixels  making  up  intersections  and  noise  are 
removed.  This  separates  linear  connected  sets  of 
edges  from  each  other; 

•Linear  connected  sets  of  pixels  are  located  and 
parameterized; 

•Gaps  between  collinear  segments  are  filled  in  and 
lines  are  extended  by  extrapolation  from  the 
edgepoints. 

The  end  result  of  the  aggregation  process  is  a  linear  edge 
property  list  and  a  linear  edge  map  image. 


5.2.1.  Local  Analysis  of  Linearity 

Consider  a  connected  set  of  pixels  that  form  a 
straight  line  (we  shall  ignore  the  subtleties  of  defining  a 
straight  tine  in  the  digital  sense).  As  we  look  at  local 
segments  of  the  line  it  retains  its  linearity.  In  contrast,  at 
line  intersections  connected  sets  of  pixels  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  retain  linearity.  Thus,  local  linearity  can  be  used 
as  a  filter  to  weed  out  candidate  linear  pixels  from  those 
that  are  part  of  linear  features. 
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As  a  measure  of  linearity  we  choose  the  error  in  a 
least-squares  fit  to  a  line.  The  procedure  used  to  identify 
locally  linear  sets  of  pixels  is  as  follows  for  each  edge 
pixel  p  during  a  raster  scan: 

•Identify  the  locally  connected  set  of 
edge  pixels  of  like  type. 

•Suppress  p  if  the  number  of  locally 
connected  neighbors  is  below  a  threshold. 

•Suppress  p  if  the  error  of  the  least 
squares  fit  exceeds  a  threshold. 

The  effect  of  this  local  filter  is  to  suppress  noisy 
edge  responses  (i.e.,  edge  pixels  contained  in  groups 
of  small  nonlinear  sets),  and  to  disconnect  edge 
pixels  where  long  linear  sets  meet  at  comers.  This 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  5.2.1-1  for  a  synthetic  test  image 
containing  both  linear  and  smooth  non-linear  edges. 


5.2.2. 

Global  Analysis  of  Linearity 

It  is  possible  that  pixels  which  are  not  suppressed 
by  the  local  linearity  filter  belong  to  curves,  since  curves 
of  large  curvature  appear  linear  when  viewed  locally. 
The  next  step  is  to  identify  connected  sets  of  pixels  and 
determine  if  the  set  is  large  enough,  if  the  set  is  linear, 
and  if  linear  what  is  the  equation  of  the  line.  This  is 
easily  done  by  applying  a  connected  components  algo¬ 
rithm  to  remaining  edge  pixels  of  like  type. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  apply  a  gap  filling  and 
line  merging  algorithm  to  the  resulting  lines.  The  criteria 
for  merging  are:  (1)  is  the  distance  between  endpoints 
small,  and  (2)  do  the  pixels  in  the  two  components  fit  the 
same  line  with  little  error?  Endpoints  and  parameters  in 
the  component  files  are  updated  as  blobs  are  merged,  and 
the  gap  filling  pixels  are  added  to  the  edge  map  image. 
Figure  5.2.2-1  shows  the  final  output  of  the  gap-filling 
stage. 


5.3,  Second  Order  Surface  Detection 

Our  first  attempt  at  second  order  surface  detection 
was  an  extension  of  the  technique  used  for  planar  surface 
extraction.  That  is,  the  relation  SIMILAR  defined  on  sur¬ 
face  normals  of  adjacent  pixels  was  used  to  find  smooth 
surfaces,  and  then  a  second  order  surface  fitting  was  per¬ 
formed  on  the  resulting  components.  This  method  was 
found  to  be  too  sensitive  to  the  threshold  used  in  the 
definition  of  the  SIMILAR  relation. 

We  found  a  surface  growing  process  to  work  much 
better.  First,  fairly  large  WG  and  V3G  operators  are  ap¬ 


plied  to  the  image  to  identify  image  regions  which  are 
slowly  varying.  Within  these  slowly  varying  regions  a 
seed  is  planted,  and  a  second  order  surface  is  fit  to  its 
neighborhood,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  surface  patch. 
Then  the  following  steps  are  applied  repeatedly  until  the 
surface  patch  is  not  further  changed: 

1)  Points  just  outside  the  boundary  of  the  surface  patch 
are  added  to  the  surface  patch  if  the  distance  from  the 
point  to  the  surface  is  small  enough. 

2)  A  new  second  order  surface  fit  is  performed  for  the  sur¬ 
face  patch. 

3)  Points  on  the  boundary  of  the  surface  patch  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  surface  patch  if  the  distance  from  the 
point  to  the  surface  is  too  large. 

After  this  process  has  been  applied  to  enough 
smooth  regions  to  completely  cover  the  image,  each 
second  order  fit  of  each  resulting  surface  patch  is 
classified  according  to  the  type  of  second  order  surface  it 
determines.  We  have  successfully  tested  this  technique 
on  objects  containing  sections  of  cylinders,  spheres,  ellip¬ 
tic  cylinders,  ellipsoids,  and  hyperbolas. 


6.  TOPOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  topological  analysis  module  is  an  algorithm  for 
determining  the  full  set  of  topological  relations  existing 
among  the  various  geometric  elements  discovered  in  the 
geometric  processes.  The  basis  of  the  process  is  an  im¬ 
age  growing  process  which  is  used  to  determine  two  di¬ 
mensional  topology  within  the  image  as  a  guide  to  three- 
dimensional  topology.  Thus  this  process  operates  on  a 
combination  of  processed  imagery  (the  surface  and  edge 
map  images)  and  the  property  list  output  of  the  detection 
processes. 

The  discussion  below  applies  to  polyhedral  objects. 
The  more  general  problem  for  objects  containing  the 
second  order  surfaces  detected  above  is  still  under  inves¬ 
tigation. 

One  input  to  the  growing  process  consists  of  the 
planar  surface  map  image,  in  which  a  pixel  with  a  label 
(color)  of  zero  indicates  the  pixel  was  not  selected  as  a 
part  of  any  planar  surface  by  the  planar  surface  detec¬ 
tions  algorithm,  and  a  pixel  with  a  nonzero  label  indi¬ 
cates  the  pixel  is  part  of  a  planar  surface  component  as¬ 
sociated  with  that  label. 

The  other  input  image  is  the  edge  map  image,  in 
which  pixels  have  zero  or  nonzero  labels  indicating  the 
pixel  is  a  nonedge  or  edge  point,  respectively,  and,  if  it  is 
an  edge  point,  the  label  of  the  edge. 


Consider  the  union  of  these  two  map  images.  In 
die  union  image  a  pixel  will  either  have  a  surface  region 
label,  an  edge  region  label,  or  a  label  of  zero  indicating 
the  pixel  is  neither  an  edge  nor  a  surface  pixel.  This  si¬ 
tuation  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6-1. 

Now  consider  applying  a  growing  process  (i.e., 
each  region  is  enlarged  by  changing  non-region  pixels  to 
region  pixel  if  they  are  adjacent  to  a  region  border)  to  the 
planar  surface  regions,  but  with  the  following  conditions: 

•Planar  surface  regions  may  not  grow  across  edge 
regions; 

•Planar  surface  regions  may  not  touch  each  other. 

When  the  growing  procedure  has  been  applied 
iteratively  until  no  more  growing  is  possible,  the  follow¬ 
ing  occurs:  A  pixel  will  have  either  a  surface  label,  an 
edge  label,  or  will  have  a  label  of  zero  and  will  be  adja¬ 
cent  to  two  or  more  surfaces.  This  situation  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  6-2. 

Two  surfaces  can  only  meet  at  edges  or  at  vertices, 
so  the  pixels  with  labels  of  zero  must  indicate  the  topo¬ 
logical  existence  of  vertices.  Thus,  the  growing  process 
is  followed  by  a  connected  components  analysis  applied 
to  all  the  pixels  that  are  neither  edge  nor  surface  pixels. 
At  the  completion  of  this  process  every  pixel  is  labeled 
uniquely  as  being  part  of  a  surface,  an  edge,  or  a  vertex. 

Once  the  growing  is  complete  and  the  vertices  have 
been  labeled  it  is  easy  to  recover  the  topological  relations 
among  the  various  region  types  within  the  image: 

•If  a  pixel  has  a  surface  label  S  and  one  of  its 
neighbors  has  an  edge  label  E,  then  we  can  form 
the  relations  ADJACENT(S,E)  and 
ADJACENT(E,S); 

•If  a  pixel  has  an  edge  label  E  and  one  of  its 
neighbors  has  a  vertex  label  V,  then  we  can  form 
the  relations  ADJACENT(E,V)  and 
ADJACENT(V,E). 

These  relations  refer  to  adjacency  within  the  image 
and  not  to  connectivity  in  three-space.  For  example,  if  a 
surface  SI  occludes  another  surface  S2  at  an  occluding 
edge  E,  E  is  ADJACENT  to  SI  and  to  S2  but  is  not  con¬ 
nected  in  three-space. 

Because  of  this  difference  between  image  adjacen¬ 
cy  and  three-space  connectedness  a  number  of  consisten¬ 
cy  checks  are  applied  to  the  adjacency  relations  in  order 
to  compute  the  three-dimensional  connectedness  relations. 
Thus,  these  consistency  checks  may  remove  or  modify 
ADJACENCY  relations  in  order  to  create  the  three¬ 


dimensional  connectedness  relations. 

As  a  final  step  in  the  topological  routines,  the  set 
of  edges  forning  the  boundary  of  a  surface  are  ordered 
into  a  ccu'iter-clockwise  traversal  of  the  boundary.  At 
the  same  time  the  vertices  which  connect  the  edges  of  the 
boundary  are  also  placed  into  counter-clockwise  order. 

After  the  topological  processing  is  complete  the  to¬ 
pological  existence  of  vertices  has  been  determined,  but 
not  their  geometric  locations.  Three-dimensional  loca¬ 
tions  of  vertices  are  computed  from  the  combined  topolo¬ 
gy  and  geometry  information  for  surfaces  and  edges.  For 
each  vertex,  the  topological  information  is  used  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  relevant  geometric  information  by  determining 
which  surfaces  and  edges  combine  to  form  the  vertex. 
Based  on  the  extent  to  which  the  geometry  of  connected 
surfaces  and  edges  is  known,  one  of  three  cases  applies: 

•If  a  vertex  has  three  nonoccluding  edges  then 
three  visible  surfaces  intersect  at  the  vertex;  the 
computed  intersection  of  the  three  surfaces  is  the 
location  of  the  vertex. 

•If  a  vertex  has  three  edges  but  only  one  is  nonoc¬ 
cluding  then  only  the  two  visible  surfaces  adjacent 
to  the  nonoccluding  edge  intersect  the  edge;  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  these  two  surfaces  with  the  surface 
defined  by  the  focal  point  of  the  sensor  and  the 
end-points  of  either  occluding  edge  is  the  location 
of  the  vertex. 

•If  a  vertex  has  only  two  visible  edges  then  only 
the  visible  surface  between  these  two  edges  inter¬ 
sects  the  vertex;  this  surface  is  intersected  with  the 
two  planes  defined  by  the  focal  point  of  the  sensor 
and  the  end-points  of  each  edge. 

Surfaces  are  used  in  the  above  computations  even 
though  in  the  first  two  cases  the  edge  data  alone  could  be 
used  to  locate  the  edge.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  is  that  because  there  are  more  data  points  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  calculation  of  surface  geometry  than  to  edge 
geometry  noise  in  the  data  is  averaged  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  Second,  because  edges  occur  at  discontinuities  of 
the  derivatives  of  range  values  they  are  are  less  reliable. 

At  the  completion  of  this  process  the  topological 
connectedness  information  form  arcs  and  the  geometric 
elements  and  their  parameters  form  nodes  of  a  graph-like 
structure  called  the  scene-model.  This  scene-model  is 
then  given  to  the  object  recognition  modules  for  subse¬ 
quent  processing. 
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7.  SYMBOLIC  PROCESSING:  OBJECT  RECOG¬ 
NITION 

The  approach  of  the  object  recognition  system  is  to 
transform  the  information  produced  by  the  previous 
processes,  to  construct  a  relational  representation  of  this 
information,  and  then  obtain  the  best  match  or  matches 
between  the  image-model  and  object-models  in  the 
object-model  data-base.  The  process  which  does  this  is  a 
goal  directed  rule-based  system.  This  approach  was 
chosen  because  it  is  well  suited  for  pattern  matching  and 
permits  reasonably  fast  results. 


7.1.  System  Components 

A  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  planar,  three- 
dimensional  world  is  first  encoded.  Domain  and 
application-independent  knowledge  of  topological  and 
geometrical  facts  is  constructed  as  a  set  of  facts,  called 
assertions ,  in  a  "theory"  of  the  MRS  representation 
language.  This  theory,  labeled  TOPOLOGY,  describes 
the  manner  in  which  surfaces,  edges,  and  vertices  may  be 
found.  The  TOPOLOGY  theory  stems  from  the  work  of 
Clowes1151 . 

The  TOPOLOGY  theory  also  contains  information 
about  incomplete  junctions  and  how  to  enter  missing 
data.  This  is  useful  because  junction  components  for  any 
object  may  be  missing  due  to  object  self-occlusion  and 
the  limitations  of  the  geometric  feature  extraction  pro¬ 
grams.  These  limitations,  however,  will  not  necessarily 
result  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  recognition.  Instead, 
the  TOPOLOGY  theory  will  suggest  to  a  higher  level 
theory  that  certain  edge  data  may  be  missing.  If  the 
recognition  process  can  be  performed  in  a  logically  con¬ 
sistent  manner  using  the  inferred  missing  information 
then  the  system  will  assume  this,  complete  the  match  and 
send  a  message  stating  that  is  suspects  an  edge  to  be 
present  at  some  location.  This  information  could  be  used 
to  guide  a  second  pass  of  the  geometric  feature  extraction 
processes. 

Knowledge  specific  to  the  inspection  task  is 
represented  in  a  separate  theory  called  MODELS  that 
describes  the  a  priori  shape  information  of  the  objects 
relevant  to  the  inspection  task.  The  assertions  describing 
the  object  one-step  are: 

(if  (and  (tri+-+*  #pl  #p2  #p7  #p6) 

(tri+-+*  #p7  #p8  #pl  #pl2) 

(tri+++*  #p2  #pl  #p3  #p8) 

(tri+++*  #p3  #p2  #p4  #p9) 

(tri+++*  #p4  #p3  #p5  #plO) 

(tri+++*  #p5  #p4  #p6  #pl  1) 

(tri+++*  #p6  #pl  #p5  #pl2) 

(tri+++*  #p7  #pl  #p8  #pl2) 

(tri+++*  #p8  #p2  #p7  #p9) 

(tri+++*  #p9  #p2  #p3  #p8) 


(tri+++*  #plO  #p4  #p9  #pll) 

(tri+++*  #pll  #p5  #plO  #pl2) 

(tri+++*  #pl2  #p 6  #p7  #pll)  ) 

(one_step  #pl  #p2  #p3  #p4  #p5  #p6  #p7  #p8  #p9 
#pll  #pl2 

) 

) 

The  final  set  of  facts  is  contained  in  the  theory 
DATA,  which  describes  the  scene-models  in  a  relational 
representation.  That  is,  the  graph-like  structure  produced 
by  the  preceding  geometric  feature  extraction  processes 
and  the  topological  analysis  processes  are  transformed 
into  assertions  describing  the  information  derived  from 
the  image.  Examples  of  these  assertions,  from  the  one- 
step,  are: 

(convex  vl  v3  1)  {*  The  last  field  is  length  *} 

(convex  v2  v3  1) 

(concave  vl  v7  3) 

(occluding  v3  v4  2) 


(angle  v6  vl  v2  -90) 
(angle  vl  v2  v3  +90) 


(injplanc  vl  si) 

(in„plane  v2  si) 

The  problem  for  the  symbolic  processing  module 
then  is  to  determine  which  object  in  the  MODELS  theory 
is  represented  in  the  DATA  theory.  Another  way  of 
describing  this  problem  is  to  say  that  the  task  of  the  sym¬ 
bolic  processing  module  is  to  prove  one  of  the  theorems 
contained  in  the  MODELS  theory  given  the  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  DATA  theory. 

In  order  to  constrain  this  search  the  matching  pro¬ 
cess  is  divided  into  the  following  three  stages: 

1)  Inhibition  of  MODELS  for  which  there  is  con¬ 
trary  evidence; 

2)  Reinforcement  of  uninhibited  MODELS  using 

evidential  rules; 

3)  Fully  instantiating  one  of  the  candidate 

MODELS  to  obtain  recognition. 

The  first  step  removes  from  further  consideration  as 
quickly  as  possible  those  MODELS  which  are  obviously 
incorrect  Examples  of  these  rules  are:  "If  the  DATA 
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contains  a  concave  edge  then  remove  from  further  con¬ 
sideration  all  convex  objects",  "If  the  DATA  contains  a 
surface  with  five  sides  then  remove  from  further  con¬ 
sideration  all  convex  objects  without  a  five  sided  sur¬ 
face",  and  "If  the  DATA  contains  a  surface  with  area  A 
then  remove  from  further  consideration  all  surfaces  with 
no  side  of  area  B,  A-e  <  B  <  A+e,  for  some  small  e 

ti 

The  second  step  uses  evidential  rules  to  constrain 
or  order  by  priority  the  remaining  MODELS.  Generally 
these  rules  should  seek  some  unique  feature  within 
DATA  that  distinguishes  a  certain  MODEL  from  other 
MODELS.  As  with  the  inhibition  rules,  these  evidentiary 
rules  may  look  for  uniqueness  in  concave  or  convex 
edges,  number  of  sides  to  a  surface,  existence  of  certain 
non-planar  surfaces,  surface  area,  or  combinations  of 
these  to  constrain  objects  at  higher  levels. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  first  two  steps 
serve  only  to  speed  the  recognition  processing.  If  there 
are  only  a  small  number  of  rules  for  each  step,  or  if  they 
are  not  very  efficient  at  constraining  the  search,  the  ob¬ 
ject  will  still  be  recognized  in  the  third  step,  but  this 
third  step  will  take  longer.  Conversely,  if  the  recognition 
processing  is  taking  too  long  it  can  improved  by  adding 
rules  to  these  steps.  Thus,  a  simple  system  will  recog¬ 
nize  any  object,  but  the  system  can  be  tailored  to  recog¬ 
nize  specific  objects  quickly  for  a  certain  application. 

The  third  step  is  to  instantiate  one  or  more  of  the 
MODELS.  We  use  the  term  "instantiate"  rather  than 
"recognize"  because  DATA  may  appear  as  one  or  more 
MODELS  depending  on  viewpoint  For  example,  a  cube 
and  the  one_step  shown  earlier  may  both  appear  as  cubes 
if  the  one_step  is  viewed  from  behind  or  below. 

The  system  is  currently  capable  of  performing 
scene  analysis  on  simple  polyhedral  objects,  on  objects 
containing  holes,  and  on  objects  containing  second  order 
surfaces  bounded  by  edges.  We  are  working  on  expand¬ 
ing  the  set  of  geometries  which  can  be  recognized  by  the 
system. 


8.  FROM  WHERE  DO  MODELS  COME? 

The  operation  of  the  range  image  processing  sys¬ 
tem  is  application  independent  up  to  the  point  where 
MODELS  are  used.  These  MODELS  describe  the  partic¬ 
ular  objects  which  form  the  domain  of  the  inspection  pro¬ 
cess.  Thus,  in  order  to  use  the  system  these  MODEL 
descriptions  must  be  added  to  the  data  base  in  an  applica¬ 
tion  dependent  fashion. 

There  are  two  possible  sources  for  the  data  con¬ 
tained  in  MODELS.  The  first,  and  most  obvious,  is  to 
use  CAD/CAM  data  describing  the  objects.  Most 
CAD/CAM  renderings  of  objects  contain  all  the 


geometric  and  topologic  information  necessary  to  encode 
the  object  as  a  MODEL. 

Frequently,  however,  for  any  number  of  good  rea¬ 
sons  no  CAD/CAM  rendering  of  an  object  exists.  The 
second  approach  to  obtaining  this  data  is  to  use  the  in¬ 
spection  system  itself  to  generate  a  CAD/CAM  rendering 
of  the  object  That  is,  the  first  steps  of  recovering 
geometry  and  determining  topology  produce  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  to  produce  the  representation  required  for  a 
MODEL. 

When  used  in  this  fashion  the  resulting  CAD/CAM 
model  represents  only  the  visible  side  of  the  object. 
Another  process  has  been  developed  wherein  given  such 
a  partial  model,  vantage  points  for  viewing  hidden  por¬ 
tions  of  the  object  can  be  computed.  The  robotic  mani¬ 
pulator  can  then  reposition  the  sensor  to  obtain  a  model 
of  the  previously  hidden  side  of  the  object,  and  the  two 
models  are  combined.  This  process  is  repeated  until  no 
portions  of  the  object  are  omitted  (with  the  exception  of 
cavities  or  deep  holes).  An  advantage  of  using  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  that  the  object  is  modeled  in  terms  of  the 
geometries  and  topologies  recognizable  by  the  inspection 
system. 


9.  MENSURATION 

The  laser  range  imaging  sensor  can  be  used  directly 
for  the  task  of  performing  high-precision  measurements. 
When  these  tasks  are  to  be  performed  the  object  recogni¬ 
tion  and  location  processes  are  used  first  to  determine  the 
best  vantage  point  for  making  the  measurement.  A 
robotic  manipulator  then  is  used  to  position  the  sensor  for 
making  the  measurement 

Different  mensuration  algorithms  are  available  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  type  of  measurement  to  be  made.  The 
current  set  of  measurement  types  are:  thickness,  height, 
and  flange  curvature.  These  algorithms  are  described 
briefly  below. 

•Rib  Or  Flange  Height-  Two  patches  of  range 
data  are  collected  as  shown  in  Fig.  7-1.  The  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  point  in  the  first  patch  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  second  patch,  measured  along  the 
direction  of  the  surface  normal,  are  computed. 
These  height  may  be  either  averaged  (if  the  top  of 
the  flange  is  flat  and  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
patch  2),  or  the  maximum  value  may  be  chosen. 

•Rib  Or  Flange  Thickness-  Two  patches  of  range 
data  are  collected  as  shown  in  Fig.  7-2.  Edges  of 
the  rib  are  located  in  patch  1,  and  the  surface  of 
patch  2  is  computed.  The  width  of  the  rib  is  then 
computed  as  the  distance  between  the  two  edges  in 
the  direction  defined  by  the  cross  product  of  the 
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surface  normal  and  the  edges. 

•Circular  Fillet  Radius--  Three  patches  of  range 
data  are  collected  as  shown  in  Fig.  7-3.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  fillet  spine  is  defined  as  the  cross  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  normal  vectors  of  the  surfaces  of 
patches  1  and  2.  The  fillet  radius  is  measured 
from  the  best  least  squares  fit  of  the  data  of  patch 
3  to  a  cylinder  with  the  spine  as  determined  above. 

10.  CONCLUSION 

We  have  described  a  computer  vision  system  for 
automated  dimensional  inspection.  Because  the  system  is 
organized  into  application  independent  processes  and  ap¬ 
plication  dependent  data  the  system  is  easily  extendible 
to  other  inspection  tasks.  In  fact,  because  the  essence  of 
the  system  is  object  recognition  and  location,  which  is 
prerequisite  for  many  autonomous  tasks  besides  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  system  is  directly  usable  for  a  variety  of  applica¬ 
tions.  Applications  for  which  this  system  is  not  applica¬ 
ble  are  generally  those  for  which  range  data  is  not  suit¬ 
able,  such  as  for  character  recognition,  inspecting  for 
paint  or  other  coatings,  or  inspecting  for 

texture/roughness. 
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(a) 


(b) 

Figure  3.1-1.  (a)  Artists  rendition  of  robotic  work  area 

showing  F-15  bulkhead,  (b)  Measurements  to  be  performed. 


Knowledge-Independent  Knowledge  Dependent 


Figure  4.1 

Range  image  processing  system 
functional  block  diagram. 
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Figure  5.1-1.  (a)  Range  sensor  geometry  model 

(b)  Planor  surface  detection  computation. 


Figure  5.1-2  (a)  Original  range  image  (b)  Planor  surface  map  image. 
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Figure  5.2. 1-1.  The  edge  point  aggregation  process  (a)  Synthetic  Line 
drawing  with  curved  and  linear  features,  (b)  Locally  Linear  Features, 
(c)  Locally  non-linear  features,  (d)  Remaining  connected  components, 
(e)  G1 oba 1 1 y  linear  features,  (f)  Globally  curved  features. 


(a) 


(b) 


Figure  5. 2. 2-1.  (a)  Before,  and  (b)  after  gap  filling  process. 


Figure  6-1.  Union  of  the  Edge  map  and  the  Surface  map. 


Figure  6-2.  After  surface  growing  vertices  are  detected. 
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Rib  Height  Measurement  Algorithm 


P1  ‘  <*j.  Yj,  Zjl.  ^2*  z2*'  P3  ‘  ,x3*  Yy  z3)  are  used  to  determine  the  equation  of 

the  web  plane  via:  Ax  *  By  ♦  Cz  ♦  0  •  0 

Distance  Irom  a  point  ■  (x^,  y^,  z^)  to  this  plane  along  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  is : 
K  +  By4  +  Cz4  +  °l 


(A2  +  B2  +  C2 


1/2 


Figure  7-1.  Rib  Height  measurement. 


d12  ‘  j^l  *  X2,Z  +  <yi  ‘  y2*2  *  (zi '  V*] 

•*23  ‘  \l*2  '  */  +  ly2  '  y3>2  +  ,z2  *  V2] 

<*»■  djjSin 

Figure  7-2.  Rib  Thickness  measurement. 


Figure  7-3.  Fillet  radius  measurement. 
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1 .  Introduction 

Robotics  is  where  Artificial  Intelligence  meets  the  real  world.  Al 
deals  with  symbols,  rules,  and  abstractions,  reasoning  about 
concepts  and  relationships.  The  real  world,  in  contrast,  is  tangible, 
full  of  exceptions  to  the  rules,  and  often  stubbornly  difficult  to 
reduce  to  logical  expressions  Robots  must  span  that  gap.  They 
live  in  the  real  world,  and  must  sense,  move,  and  manipulate  real 
objects.  Yet  to  be  intelligent,  they  must  also  reason  symbolically. 
The  gap  is  especially  pronounced  in  the  case  of  outdoor  mobile 
robots.  The  outdoors  is  constantly  changing,  due  to  wind  in  trees, 
changing  sun  positions,  ew,n  due  to  a  robot’s  own  tracks  from 
previous  runs.  And  mobility  means  that  a  robot  is  always 
encountering  ne,  and  unexpected  events.  So  static  models  or 
preloaded  maps  are  inadequate  to  represent  the  robot's  world. 

The  tools  a  robot  uses  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  external 
world  and  its  internal  representation  include  sensors,  image 
understanding  to  interpret  sensed  data,  geometrical  reasoning,  and 
a  concept  of  time  and  of  the  vehicle’s  motion  over  time.  We  are 
studying  those  issues  by  building  a  mobile  robot,  the  CMU  Navlab, 
and  giving  it  methods  of  understanding  the  woiid.  The  Navlab  has 
perception  routines  for  understanding  color  video  images  and  for 
interpreting  range  data.  CODGER,  our  "whiteboard",  which  was 
developed  for  the  Navlab  and  its  smaller  cousin  the  Terregator, 
handles  much  of  the  modeling  of  time  and  geometry.  Our 
architecture  coordinates  control  and  information  flow  between  the 
high-level  symbolic  processes  running  on  general  purpose 
computers,  and  the  lower-level  control  running  on  dedicated  real¬ 
time  hardware.  The  system  built  from  these  tools  is  now  capable  of 
driving  the  Navlab  along  narrow  asphalt  paths  near  campus  while 
avoiding  trees  and  pausing  for  joggers  that  get  in  its  way. 

Navlab  construction  is  described  elsewhere  [11].  Rriefly,  it  is  a 
van  converted  into  a  robot,  capable  of  being  driven  conventionally 
or  under  computer  control.  The  Navlab  is  self  contained,  carrying 
its  own  sensors,  processors,  power,  and  even  researchers. 


Figure  1.  The  Navlab. 


This  report  describes  the  software  we  have  built  for  the  Navlab 
over  the  past  year:  color  vision,  for  finding  and  following 
roads  [12];  3D  perception,  for  obstacle  avoidance  [4];  and  the 
CODGER  whiteboard  [10]. 

2.  Color  Vision 

The  Navlab  uses  color  vision,  specifically  multi-class  adaptive 
color  classification,  to  find  and  follow  roads.  Image  points  are 
classified  into  "road”  or  "non-road"  on  the  basis  of  their  color. 
Since  the  road  is  not  a  uniform  color,  color  classification  has  to 
have  more  than  one  road  model,  or  class,  and  more  than  one  non¬ 
road  class.  And  since  con  iitions  change  from  time  to  time  an:! 
from  place  to  place  over  the  test  course,  the  colors  have  to  adapt 
Once  the  image  is  classified,  the  road  is  found  with  an  area-based 
voting  technique  that  finds  the  most  likely  location  for  the  road  in 
the  image. 

2.1  Vision  Principles  for  the  Real  World 

We  based  the  development  of  our  vision  on  the  following 
principles: 

Assume  variation  and  change.  On  sunny  days,  there  are 
shadowed  areas,  sunlit  areas,  and  patches  with  dappled  sunlight. 
On  rainy  days,  there  are  dry  patches  and  wet  patches.  Some  days, 
there  are  wet  and  dry  and  sunny  and  shadowed  all  in  the  same 
image.  The  road  has  clean  spots  and  other  places  covered  with 
leaves  or  with  drips  of  our  own  hydraulic  fluid.  And  as  the  sun  goes 
behind  a  cloud  or  as  the  vehicle  turns,  lighting  conditions  change. 
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This  means  that  we  need  to  have  more  than  one  road  color  class 
and  more  than  one  non  road  class,  that  those  classes  need  io 
adapt  to  changing  conditions,  and  that  we  need  to  process  images 
frequently  so  the  change  from  one  image  to  the  next  will  be 
moderate. 

Use  few  geometric  parameters,  A  complete  description  of 
road’s  shape  in  an  image  can  be  quite  complex.  The  road  can  bend 
gently  or  turn  abruptly,  can  vary  in  width,  and  can  go  up  or  down 
hill.  However,  the  more  parameters  there  are,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  error  in  finding  those  parameters.  Small 
misclass'fications  in  an  image  could  give  rise  to  fairly  large  errors  in 
perceived  road  geometry.  Furthermore,  if  all  the  road  parameters 
can  vary,  there  are  ambiguous  interpretations:  does  the  road 
actually  rise,  or  does  it  instead  get  wider  as  it  goes?  We  chose  to 
describe  the  road  with  only  two  free  parameters:  its  orientation  and 
its  distance  from  the  vehicle.  Road  width  is  fixed,  we  assume  a  flat 
world,  and  we  decree  that  the  road  is  straight.  While  none  of  those 
assumptions  are  true  over  a  long  stretch  of  the  road,  they  are  nearly 
true  within  any  one  image.  And  the  errors  in  road  position  that 
come  from  those  oversimplifications  are  balanced  by  less  chance  of 
bad  interpretations.  If  there  are  a  few  pixels  incorrectly  classified 
as  road,  the  worst  our  method  will  do  is  to  find  a  slightly  incorrect 
road.  A  method  that  tries  to  fit  more  parameters,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  come  up  with  the  perfect  interpretation  of  part  of  the  road,  but 
could  find  an  abrupt  turn  or  sudden  slope  near  the  bad  pixels. 

Work  in  the  image.  The  road  can  either  be  found  by  projecting 
the  road  shape  into  the  image  and  searching  in  image  coordinates, 
or  by  projecting  the  image  onto  the  ground  and  searching  in  world 
coordinates.  The  problem  with  the  latter  approach  comes  in 
prelecting  the  image  onto  an  evenly  spaced  grid  in  the  world.  The 
points  on  the  world  grid  close  to  the  vehicle  correspond  to  a  big 
area  in  the  lower  part  of  the  image;  points  farther  away  may 
correspond  to  one  or  a  few  pixels  near  the  top.  So  either  there  has 
to  be  a  complex  weighting  scheme,  or  some  image  pixels  (those  at 
the  top,  that  project  to  distant  world  points)  will  have  more  weight 
than  ether  (lower)  points.  A  few  noisy  pixels  can  have  a  big  or  a 
small  effect,  depending  on  where  in  the  image  they  lie.  On  the 
other  hand,  working  directly  in  the  image  makes  it  much  easier  to 
weight  all  pixels  evenly.  We  can  directly  search  for  the  road  shape 
that  has  the  greatest  number  of  road  pixels  and  the  least  non-road 
pixels.  Moreover,  projecting  a  road  shape  is  much  more  efficient 
than  projecting  all  the  image  pixels. 

Calibrate  directly.  A  complete  description  of  a  camera  has  to 
include  its  position  and  orientation  in  space;  its  focal  length  and 
aspect  ration;  lens  effects  such  as  fish-eye  distortion;  and  non- 
linearities  in  the  optics  or  sensor.  The  general  calibration  problem 
of  trying  to  measure  each  of  these  variables  is  very  difficult.  It  is 
much  easier,  and  more  accurate,  to  calibrate  the  whole  system 
rather  than  trying  to  tease  apart  the  individual  parameters.  The 
easiest  method  is  to  take  a  picture  of  a  known  object  and  build  a 
lookup  table  that  relates  each  world  point  to  an  image  pixel  and 
vice  versa.  Projecting  and  deprojecting  is  simply  done  by  table 
lookup,  or  table  lookup  for  close  by  values  with  simple 
interpolations.  Building  such  a  table  is  straightforward,  it  provides 
good  accuracy,  and  there  are  no  instabilities  in  the  calculations. 

Use  outside  constraints.  Even  without  a  map  of  our  test 
course  or  an  expensive  inertial  navigation  system,  we  know 
approximately  where  the  road  should  be  based  on  the  previous 
image  and  on  vehicle  motion.  The  whiteboard  can  predict  where 
the  road  should  appear  if  the  road  were  straight  and  the  vehicle 
navigation  were  perfect.  Adding  a  suitable  margin  for  curved  roads 
and  sloppy  navigation  still  gives  useful  limits  on  where  in  the  image 
to  look  for  the  road. 


Test.  We  tried  to  run  our  VCR  every  day  we  took  the  vehicle  out, 
to  collect  images  under  as  many  conditions  as  possible.  We  had 
sunny  days,  cloudy  days,  rainy  days,  leaves  on  trees,  leaves  turning 
color,  leaves  falling,  early  morning,  noon,  after  dusk,  even  a  partial 
solar  eclipse.  Strategies  that  worked  well  on  one  set  of  images  did 
not  always  work  on  the  others.  Our  philosophy  was  to  collect  the 
toughest  images  from  those  sets.  We  ran  our  best  algorithms  and 
printed  the  classification  results,  changed  parameters  or 
algorithms,  reran  the  data  set,  and  compared  results.  This  gave  us 
the  best  chance  of  being  methodical  and  of  not  introducing  new 
bugs  as  we  went.  When  the  Image  processing  worked  to  our 
satisfaction,  we  ran  simulations  in  the  lab  that  included  the 
whiteboard,  range  processing,  path  planning,  and  a  vehicle 
simulator,  with  vision  processing  stored  images  and  interacting  with 
the  rest  of  the  system.  When  ihe  simulations  worked  in  the  lab,  we 
moved  them  to  the  vehicle.  Only  after  the  simulations  worked  on 
the  vehicle’s  computers,  and  we  were  sure  that  all  necessary 
so'tware  was  on  the  van,  did  we  go  into  the  field  for  real  tests.  Even 
then,  everything  didn’t  work,  but  there  were  many  fewer  bugs  than 
there  would  have  been  without  the  simulations  and  tests. 

2.2  Road  Following  Algorithm 


/ 


Figure  2.  Original  image. 

We  followed  those  principles  in  building  and  tuning  adaptive  color 
classification  for  following  roads.  Our  algorithm  involves  three 
stages: 

1.  Classify  each  pixel. 

2.  Use  the  results  of  classification  to  vote  for  the  best-fit 
road  position. 

3.  Collect  new  color  statistics  based  on  the  detected  road 
and  nonroad  regions. 

Pixel  classification  is  done  by  standard  pattern  classification.  Each 
class  is  represented  by  the  means,  variances,  and  covariances  of 
red,  green,  and  blue  values,  and  by  its  a  priori  likelihood  based  on 
expected  fraction  of  pixels  in  that  class,  For  each  pixel,  calculating 
the  class  to  which  it  most  likely  belongs  involves  finding  how  far  the 
pixel’s  values  lie  from  the  mean  of  each  class,  where  distance  Is 
measured  in  standard  deviations  of  that  class. 
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Figure  3.  Segmented  image.  Color  and  texture  cues  are  used  to 
label  points  below  the  horizon  into  two  road  and  two  offroad 
classes. 
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Figure  5.  A  point  classified  as  road  could  be  a  part  of  roads  with 
different  orientations  and  vanishing  points. 


Figure  6.  The  point  from  figure  5  would  vote  for  these 
orientation  /  intercept  values  in  the  parameter  space. 
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Figure  4.  Road  probability  image.  The  pixels  that  best  match 
typical  road  colors  are  displayed  brightest. 


Once  each  point  has  been  classified,  we  have  to  find  the  most 
likely  location  of  the  road.  We  assume  the  road  is  locally  straight, 
and  can  be  described  by  two  parameters: 

1  The  image  column  of  the  road's  "vanishing  point", 
where  the  road  intercepts  the  horizon.  This  gives  the 
road’s  direction  relative  to  the  vehicle. 


Figure  7.  Votes  for  best  road  orientation  and  intercept,  anrl  poinl 
with  most  votes. 


2.  The  orientation  of  the  road  in  the  image,  which  gives 
how  far  the  vehicle  is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
centerline. 

Wc  cot  up  a  two  dimensional  parameter  space,  wit!  i  mitnuepi  as 
one  dimension  and  orientation  as  the  other.  Each  point  classified 
as  road  votes  for  all  road  intercept  /  orientation  combinations  to 
which  it  could  belong.  The  orientation  /  intercept  pair  that  receives 
the  most  votes  is  the  one  that  contains  the  most  road  points,  and  is 
reported  as  the  road. 


Figure  8.  Detected  road. 


Once  the  road  has  been  found  in  an  image,  the  color  statistics  are 
recalculated  for  each  class.  The  updated  color  statistics  will 
gradually  change  as  the  vehicle  moves  into  a  different  color  road, 
or  as  lighting  conditions  change,  or  as  the  color  of  the  surrounding 
grass  vanes.  As  long  as  the  processing  time  per  image  is  low 
enough  that  there  is  a  large  overlap  between  images,  the  statistics 
adapt  as  the  vehicle  moves.  The  road  is  picked  out  by  hand  in  the 
first  image.  Thereafter,  the  process  is  automatic,  using  the 
segmentation  from  each  image  to  calculate  color  statistics  for  the 
next. 

There  are  several  variations  on  this  basic  theme.  One  variation  is 
to  smooth  the  images  first.  This  throws  out  outliers,  and  tightens 
the  road  and  nonroad  clusters.  Another  is  to  have  more  than  one 
class  for  road  and  for  non  road,  for  instance  one  foi  wet  road  and 
one  for  dry,  or  one  for  shadows  and  one  for  sun.  If  we  knew  where 
the  wet  road  and  dry  road  patches  were,  we  could  collect  separate 
color  statistics  for  those  two  classes.  Since  we  don't  know  where 
those  areas  are,  we  collect  new  statistics  by  starting  with  one  class 
for  the  top  part  of  the  road  image  and  one  for  the  bottom.  Using 
color  statistics  from  those  regions,  we  reclassify  the  road  pixels  in 
the  same  image,  and  recalculate  statistics  based  on  this 
reclassification.  We  loop  through  the  classify  •  update  cycle  several 
times  for  each  image.  As  long  as  the  first  two  point  sets  have 
different  distributions,  the  resulting  classes  will  move  towards 
separate,  tighter  clusters. 


safety  zone  around  the  detected  road  region. 

Other  variations  change  the  voting  for  best  road.  Besides  adding 
votes  for  road  pixels,  we  subtract  votes  for  non-road  points.  And 
votes  are  weighted  according  to  how  well  the  point  matches  road  or 
nonroad  classes. 

There  are  other  clues  in  an  image  besides  color,  for  instance 
visual  texture.  Roads  tend  to  be  smooth,  with  less  high-frequency 
variation  than  grass  or  leaves.  Our  first  texture  algorithm  ran  a 
Robert’s  gradient  operator,  thresholded  the  result,  and  counted  the 
number  of  pixels  above  threshold  in  each  16  by  16  block.  This 
method  fails  to  deal  adequately  with  shadow  edges,  to  which 
Robert’s  operator  responds  strongly,  or  with  the  interiors  of 
shadows,  in  which  the  absolute  values  of  gradients  are  small 
because  the  pixel  values  are  small.  The  shadow  edge  problem  can 
be  handled  by  dividing  the  high  frequency  gradient  by  a  lower 
frequency  gradient,  obtained  by  running  Robert’s  operator  on  a 
reduced  resolution  image.  Grass  and  leaf  texture  will  show  up  only 
at  high  resolution,  while  shadow  edges  show  up  at  both.  Shadow 
interiors  can  be  normalized  by  dividing  by  the  average  pixel 
intensity.  We  calculate  a  normalized  gradient  as: 

_ high-frequency  gradient _ 

ax  low-frequency  gradient  -F/Jx  average  pixel  value 

We  threshold  the  normalized  gradient  and  count  the  number  of 
pixels  above  threshold  in  each  block. 
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.'at  !aft)  is  much  less  textured  than  the  grass  (at  right). 


Figure  11.  Low  resolution  texture  Image.  The  brighter  blocks 
are  image  areas  with  more  visual  texture. 

2.3  Implementation  and  Results 

The  best  combination  we  have  found  is  to  have  two  road  classes 
and  two  non-road  classes,  and  to  smooth  the  image  with  a  16  by  16 
averaging  filter.  The  two  road  classes  handle  sunny  and  shaded 
road  on  bright  days,  or  wet  and  dry  patches  under  overcast 
conditions.  The  two  non-road  classes  often  converge  on  trees  and 
grass,  or  grass  and  dry  leaves.  Filtering  the  images  by  averaging 
reduces  the  effect  of  cracks  in  the  sidewalk  and  other  scene 
anomalies,  and  also  smooths  out  color  aberrations  from  misaligned 
camera  guns  and  from  noise  in  the  digitizers  and  color  splitter. 

The  texture  information  could  be  used  as  a  fourth  element  in  the 
classification  along  with  red,  green,  and  blue.  We  found  texture 
used  this  way  to  be  less  reliable  than  color.  Instead,  we  treat 
texture  as  a  separate  feature  with  fixed  statistics  (mean  and 
variance  for  road  and  nonroad),  used  in  a  post  processing  stage. 
We  calculate  road  and  nonroad  probabilities  based  on  color  and 
separately  based  on  texture.  We  then  combine  the  two  with  color 
weighted  much  more  heavily,  but  texture  discriminating  in 
borderline  cases. 


This  algorithm  correctly  classifies  over  96%  of  our  test  Images  in 
the  lab.  When  we  run  on  the  Navlab,  with  predictions  of  where  the 
road  should  appear,  our  failure  rate  is  very  close  to  0.  The 
occasional  remaining  problems  come  from  having  too  many  leaves 
on  the  road,  so  the  color  statistics  of  one  road  class  and  of  nonroad 
are  very  close.  Not  every  image  is  classified  perfectly,  but  almost  all 
are  good  enough  for  navigation.  We  leave  a  SO  pixel  "safety  zone" 
(about  two  feet  on  the  ground  near  the  vehicle)  along  tlw  road 
border  that  is  not  used  in  updating  color  statistics,  to  keep  from 
being  drawn  off  by  small  mistakes  or  curving  roads. 

There  is  no  need  for  complete  geometric  calibration.  The  vision 
algorithms  calculate  the  road’s  shape  (road  width  and  location  of 
the  horizon)  from  the  first  training  image.  We  also  take  two 
calibration  pictures,  with  a  meter  stick  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
vehicle,  8  and  12  meters  in  front.  Then,  during  the  run,  given  the 
centerline  of  a  detected  road  in  Image  coordinates,  it  is  easy  to  get 
the  x  position  of  the  road  at  8  and  12  meters,  and  then  to  calculate 
the  vehicle's  position  on  the  road. 

This  algorithm  runs  in  about  10  seconds  per  image  on  a  dedicated 
Sun  3/160,  using  480  by  512  images  reduced  to  30  by  32  pixels. 
We  currently  process  a  new  image  every  4  meters,  which  gives 
about  three  fourths  of  an  image  overlap  between  images.  Ten 
seconds  is  fast  enough  to  balance  the  rest  of  the  system,  but  is  slow 
enough  that  clouds  can  come  and  go  and  lighting  conditions 
change  between  images.  We  plan  to  port  this  algorithm  to  the 
Warp,  CMU's  experimental  high-speed  processor.  We  hope  to 
process  an  image  per  second,  and  to  use  higher  resolution. 

3.  3D  Perception 

O'  acle  detection  starts  with  direct  range  perception  using 
an  .mivl  scanning  laser  rangefinder.  Our  ERIM  produces,  every 
half  second,  an  image  containing  64  rows  by  256  columns  of  range 
values.  The  scanner  measures  the  phase  difference  between  an 
amplitude-modulated  laser  and  its  reflection  from  a  target  object, 
which  in  turn  provides  the  distance  between  the  target  object  and 
the  scanner.  The  scanner  produces  a  dense  range  image  by  using 
two  deflecting  mirrors,  one  for  the  horizontal  scan  lines  and  one  for 
vertical  motion  between  scans.  The  volume  scanned  is  80  degrees 
wide  and  30  high.  The  range  at  each  pixel  is  discretized  over  256 
levels  from  zero  to  64  feet. 

Our  range  processing  begins  by  smoothing  the  data  and  undoing 
the  peculiarities  of  the  ranging  geometry.  The  "ambiguity 
intervals",  where  range  values  wrap  around  from  255  to  0,  are 
detected  and  unfolded.  Two  other  undersirable  effects  are 
removed  by  the  same  algorithm.  The  first  one  is  the  presence  of 
mixed  points  at  the  edge  of  an  object.  The  second  is  that  a 
measurement  from  a  surface  such  as  water,  glass,  or  glossy 
pigments  is  meaningless.  In  both  cases,  the  resulting  points  are  in 
regions  limited  by  considerable  jumps  in  range  and  can  therefore 
be  removed  by  the  same  algorithm.  We  then  transform  the  values 
from  angle-angle-range,  in  scanner  coordinates,  to  x-y-z  locations. 
These  3D  points  are  the  basis  for  all  further  processing. 

We  have  two  main  processing  modes:  obstacle  detection  and 
terrain  analysis.  Obstacle  detection  starts  by  calculating  surface 
normals  from  the  x-y-z  points.  Flat,  traversable  surfaces  will  have 
vertical  surface  normals.  Obstacles  will  have  surface  patches  with 
normals  pointed  in  other  directions.  This  analysis  is  relatively  fast, 
running  in  about  5  seconds  on  a  Sun  3/75,  and  is  adequate  for 
smooth  terrain  with  discrete  obstacles. 
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Figure  12.  Range  image  of  two  trees  on  flat  terrain.  Gray  levels 
encode  distance;  nearer  points  are  painted  lighter. 


Simple  obstacle  maps  are  not  sufficient  for  detailed  analysis.  For 
greater  accuracy  we  do  more  careful  terrain  analysis  and  combine 
sequences  of  images  corresponding  to  overlapping  parts  of  the 
environment  into  an  extended  obstacle  map.  The  terrain  analysis 
algorithm  first  attempts  to  find  groups  of  points  that  belong  to  the 
same  surface,  and  then  uses  these  groups  as  seeds  for  the  region 
growing  phase.  Each  group  is  expanded  into  a  smooth  connected 
surface  patch.  The  smoothness  of  a  patch  is  evaluated  by  fitting  a 
surface,  plane  or  quadric.  In  addition,  surface  discontinuities  are 
used  to  limit  the  region  growing  phase.  The  complete  algorithm  is: 

1 .  Edges:  Extract  surface  discontinuities,  pixels  high  with 
jumps  in  x-y-z. 

2.  Clustering:  Find  clusters  in  the  space  of  surface 
normals  and  identify  the  corresponding  regions  in  the 

3.  Region  growing:  Expand  each  region  until  the  fitting 
error  is  larger  than  a  given  threshold.  The  expansion 
proceeds  by  recursively  adding  the  point  of  the  region 
boundary  that  adds  the  minimum  fitting  error. 

The  clustering  step  is  designed  sc  that  other  attributes  such  as 
color  or  curvature  can  also  be  used  to  find  potential  regions  on  the 
object.  The  primitive  surface  used  to  compute  the  fitting  error  can 
be  either  a  plane  or  a  quadric  surface.  The  decision  is  based  on  the 
size  of  the  region. 

Obstacle  detection  works  at  longer  range  than  terrain  analysis. 
When  the  scanner  is  looking  at  distant  objects,  it  has  a  very  shallow 
depression  angle.  Adjacent  scanlines,  separated  by  1/2  degree  in 
the  range  image,  can  strike  the  ground  at  widely  different  points. 
And  since  the  grazing  angle  is  shallow,  very  little  of  the  emitted 
laser  energy  returns  to  the  sensor,  producing  noisy  pixels.  Noisy 
range  values,  widely  spaced,  make  it  difficult  to  do  detailed  analysis 
of  flat  terrain.  But  a  vertical  obstacle,  such  as  a  tree,  shows  up 
much  better  in  the  range  data.  Pixels  from  neighboring  scanlines 
fall  more  closely  together,  and  with  a  more  nearly  perpendicular 
surface  the  returned  signal  is  stronger  and  the  data  is  cleaner.  So  it 
is  much  easier  for  obstacle  detection  to  find  obstacles  than  for 
terrain  analysis  to  certify  that  a  patch  of  ground  is  smooth  and  level. 

There  are  cases  in  which  neither  video  nor  range  alone  provide 
enough  information,  where  we  have  to  do  data  fusion  to  determine 
mobility  or  recognize  an  object.  One  such  example  occurs  in 
navigating  the  smaller  Terregator  vehicle  around  campus 
sidewalks.  At  one  spot,  a  sidewalk  goes  up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  a 
bicycle  path  curves  around.  Video  alone  has  a  tough  time 
distinguishing  between  the  cement  stairs  and  the  cement  bicycle 
path.  Range  data  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  the  smooth 
rise  of  the  grasr.y  hil'  and  the  smooth  bicycle  ramp.  The  only  way  to 
correctly  identify  the  safe  vehicle  path  is  to  use  both  kinds  of  data. 


We  start  by  fusing  the  data  at  the  pixel  level.  For  each  range 
point,  we  find  the  corresponding  pixel  in  the  video  image.  We 
produce  a  painted  range  image,  in  which  each  pixel  is  a  {red, 
green,  blue,  x,  y,  z}  6-vector.  Then  we  can  run  our  standard  range 
segmentation  and  color  segmentation  programs,  producing  regions 
of  smooth  range  or  constant  color.  For  the  stairs  in  particular,  we 
have  a  special-purpose  step  detection  program  that  knows  about 
vertical  and  horizontal  planes,  and  how  they  are  related  in  typical 
stairs.  It  is  easy  to  combine  the  regions  from  these  separate 
processes,  since  they  are  all  in  the  same  coordinates  of  the  painted 
range  image.  The  final  result  is  a  smooth  concrete  region,  in  which 
it  is  safe  to  drive,  and  a  positive  identification  and  3D  location  of  the 
stairs,  for  updating  the  vehicle  position. 

4.  System  Building 

Besides  the  problems  in  building  the  various  modules  for  road 
finding,  obstacle  detection,  path  planning,  and  so  forth,  there  are 
also  a  set  of  issues  related  to  building  a  coherent  system.  We  have 
built  a  layered  system,  with  CODGER  providing  tools  and  services, 
and  an  architecture  on  top  setting  conventions  for  control  and  data 
flow. 

4.1  Blackboards  and  Whiteboards 

The  program  organization  of  the  NAVLAB  software  is  shown  in 
Figure  13.  Each  of  the  major  boxes  represents  a  separately 
running  program.  The  central  database,  called  the  Local  Map,  is 
managed  by  a  program  known  as  the  Local  Map  Builder  (LMB). 
Each  module  stores  and  retrieves  information  in  the  database 
through  a  set  of  subroutines  called  the  LMB  Interlace  which  handle 
all  communication  and  synchronization  with  the  LMB.  If  a  module 
resides  on  a  different  processor  than  the  LMB,  the  LMB  and  LMB 
Interface  will  transparently  handle  the  network  communication. 
The  Local  Map,  LMB,  and  LMB  Interface  together  comprise  the 
CODGER  (Communications  Database  with  GEometric  Reasoning) 
system. 

The  overall  system  structure-a  central  database,  a  pool  of 
knowledge-intensive  modules,  and  a  database  manager  that 
synchronizes  the  modules-is  characteristic  of  a  traditional 
blackboard  system.  Such  a  system  is  called  "heterarchical" 
because  the  knowledge  is  scattered  among  a  set  of  modules  that 
have  access  to  data  at  all  levels  of  the  database  (i.e.,  low-level 
perceptual  processing  ranging  up  to  high-level  mission  plans)  and 
may  post  their  findings  on  any  level  of  the  database;  in  general, 
heterarchical  systems  impose  de  facto  structuring  of  the 
information  flow  among  the  modules  of  the  system.  In  a  traditional 
blackboard,  there  is  a  single  flow  of  control  managed  by  the 
database  (or  blackboard)  manager.  The  modules  are  subroutines, 
each  with  a  pre  determined  precondition  (pattern  of  data)  that  must 
be  satisfied  before  that  module  can  be  executed.  The  manager 
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keeps  a  list  of  which  modules  are  ready  to  execute,  and  in  its 
central  loop  it  selects  one  module,  executes  it,  and  adds  to  its 
ready-list  any  new  modules  whose  preconditions  become  satisfied 
by  the  currently  executing  module.  The  system  is  thus 
synchronous  and  the  manager’s  function  is  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  system  by  selecting  the  "best"  module  from  the  ready-llst  on 
each  cycle. 

We  call  CODGER  a  whiteboard  because  it  also  implements  a 
heterarchical  system  structure,  but  differs  from  a  blackboard  In 
several  key  respects.  In  CODGER,  each  module  is  a  separate, 
continuously  running  program;  the  modules  communicate  by 
storing  and  retrieving  data  in  the  central  database. 
Synchronization  is  achieved  by  primitives  in  the  data  retrieval 
facilities  that  allow,  for  example,  for  a  module  to  request  data  and 
suspend  execution  until  the  specified  data  appears.  When  some 
other  module  stores  the  desired  data,  the  first  module  will  be  re¬ 
activated  and  the  data  will  be  sent  to  it.  With  CODGER  a  module 
programmer  thus  has  control  over  the  flow  of  execution  within  his 
module  and  may  implement  real-time  loops,  demons,  data  flows 
among  cooperating  modules,  etc.  CODGER  also  has  no  pre¬ 
compiled  list  of  data  retrieval  specifications;  each  time  a  module 
requests  data,  it  provides  a  pattern  for  the  data  desired  at  that  time. 
We  call  such  a  system  a  whiteboard- -it  is  heterarchical  like  a 
blackboard,  but  each  module  runs  in  parallel  with  the  module 
programmer  controlling  the  synchronization  and  data  retrieval 
requests  as  best  suited  for  each  module.  Like  other  recent 
distributed  Al  architectures,  whiteboards  are  suited  to  execution  on 
multiple  processors. 

4.2  Data  Storage  and  Retrieval 

Data  in  the  CODGER  database  (Local  Map)  is  represented  in 
tokens  consisting  of  classical  attribute-value  pairs.  The  typos  of 
tokens  are  described  in  a  template  tile  that  tells  the  name  and  type 
of  each  attribute  in  tokens  of  each  type.  The  attributes  themselves 
may  be  the  usual  scalars  (integers,  floating-point  values,  strings, 
enumerated  types),  arrays  (or  sets)  of  these  types  (including  arrays 
of  arrays),  or  geometric  locations  as  described  below.  CODGER 
automatically  maintains  certain  attributes  for  each  token:  the  token 
type  and  id  number,  the  "generation  number"  as  the  token  is 
modified,  the  time  at  which  the  token  was  created  and  inserted  into 
the  database,  and  the  time  at  which  the  sensor  data  was  acquired 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  this  token.  The  LMB  Interface  provides 
facilities  for  building  and  dissecting  tokens  and  attributes  within  a 
module.  Rapid  execution  is  supported  by  mapping  the  module 
programmer’s  names  for  tokens  and  attributes  onto  globally  used 
index  values  at  system  startup  time. 

A  module  can  store  a  token  by  calling  a  subroutine  to  send  it  to 
the  LMB.  Tokens  can  be  retrieved  by  constructing  a  pattern  called 
a  specilication  and  calling  a  routine  to  request  that  the  LMB  send 
back  tokens  matching  that  specification.  The  specification  is 
simply  a  boolean  expression  in  which  the  attributes  of  each  token 
may  be  substituted;  if  a  token's  attributes  satisfy  the  boolean 
expression,  then  the  token  is  sent  to  the  module  that  made  the 
request.  For  example,  a  module  may  specify: 

tokens  with  type  equal  to  "intersection"  and 
traffic-control  equal  to  "stop-sign" 

This  would  retrieve  all  tokens  whose  type  and  traffic-control 
attributes  satisfy  the  above  conditions.  The  specification  may 
include  computations  such  as  mathematical  expressions,  finding 
the  minimum  value  within  an  array  attribute,  comparisons  among 
attributes,  etc.  CODGER  thus  implements  a  general  database.  The 
module  programmer  constructs  a  specification  with  a  set  of 
subroutines  in  the  CODGER  system. 


One  of  the  key  features  of  CODGER  is  the  ability  to  manipulate 
geometric  information.  One  of  the  attribute  types  provided  by 
CODGER  is  the  location,  which  Is  a  2-D-  or  3-D  polygon  and  a 
reference  to  a  coordinate  frame  in  which  that  polygon  is  described. 
Every  token  has  a  specific  attribute  that  tells  the  location  of  that 
object  in  the  Local  Map,  If  applicable,  and  a  specification  can 
include  geometric  calculations  and  expressions.  For  example,  a 
specification  might  be: 

tokens  with  location  within  5  units  of  (45,32)  [in 
world  coordinates) 
or 

tokens  with  location  overlapping  X 
where  X  is  a  description  of  a  rectangle  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
vehicle.  The  geometric  primitives  currently  provided  by  CODGER 
include  calculation  of  centroid,  area,  diameter,  convex  hull, 
orientation,  and  minimum  bounding  rectangle  of  a  location,  and 
distance  and  intersection  calculations  between  a  pair  of  locations. 
We  believe  that  this  kind  of  geometric  data  retrieval  capability  is 
essential  for  supporting  spatial  reasoning  in  mobile  robots  with 
multiple  sensors.  We  expect  geometric  specifications  to  be  the 
most  common  type  of  data  retrieval  request  used  in  the  NAVLAB. 

CODGER  also  provides  for  automatic  coordinate  system 
maintenance  and  transformation  for  these  geometric  operations.  In 
the  Local  Map,  all  coordinates  of  location  attributes  are  defined 
relative  to  WORLD  or  VEHICLE  coordinates;  VEHICLE  coordinates 
are  parameterized  by  time,  and  the  LMB  maintains  a  time-varying 
transformation  between  WORLD  and  VEHICLE  coordinates. 
Whenever  new  information  (i.e.,  a  new  VEHICLE-to-WORLD 
transform)  becomes  available,  it  is  added  to  the  "history” 
maintained  in  the  LMB;  the  LMB  will  interpolate  to  provide 
intermediate  transformations  as  needed.  In  addition  to  these  basic 
coordinate  systems,  the  LMB  Interface  allows  a  module 
programmer  to  define  local  coordinates  relative  to  the  basic 
coordinates  or  relative  to  some  other  local  coordinates.  Location 
attributes  defined  in  a  local  coordinate  system  are  automatically 
converted  to  the  appropriate  basic  coordinate  system  when  a  token 
is  stored  in  the  database.  CODGER  provides  the  module 
programmer  with  a  conversion  routine  to  convert  any  location  to 
any  specified  coordinate  system. 

Ail  of  the  above  facilities  need  to  work  together  to  support 
asynchronous  sensor  fusion.  For  example,  suppose  we  have  a 
vision  module  A  and  a  rangefinder  module  B  whose  results  are  to 
be  merged  by  some  module  C.  The  following  sequence  of  actions 
might  occur: 

1 .  A  receives  an  image  at  time  10  and  posts  results  on  the 
database  at  time  15.  Although  the  calculations  were 
carried  out  in  the  camera  coordinate  system  for  time 
10,  the  results  are  automatically  converted  to  the 
VEHICLE  system  at  time  10  when  the  token  is  stored  in 
the  database. 

2.  Meanwhile,  B  receives  data  at  time  12  and  posts  results 
at  time  17  in  a  similar  way. 

3.  At  time  18,  C  receives  A's  and  B's  results.  As  described 
above,  each  such  token  will  be  tagged  with  the  time  at 
which  the  sensor  data  was  gathered.  C  decides  to  use 
the  vehicle  coordinate  system  at  time  12  (B’s  time)  for 
merging  the  data. 
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4.  C  requests  that  A's  result,  which  was  stored  in 
VEHICLE  time  10  coordinates,  be  transformed  into 
VEHICLE  time  12  coordinates.  If  necessary,  the  LMB 
will  automatically  interpolate  coordinate  transformation 
data  to  accomplish  this.  C  can  now  merge  A’s  and  B's 
results  since  they  are  in  the  same  coordinate  system. 

At  time  23,  C  stores  results  in  the  database,  with  an 
indication  that  they  are  stored  in  the  coordinate  system 
of  time  12. 

4.3  Synchronization  Primitives 

CODGER  provides  module  synchronization  through  options 
specified  for  each  data  retrieval  request.  Every  time  a  module 
sends  a  specification  to  the  LMB  to  retrieve  tokens,  it  also  specifies 
options  that  tell  how  the  LMB  should  respond  with  the  matching 
tokens: 

•  Immediate  Request.  The  module  requests  all  tokens 
currently  in  the  database  that  match  this  specification. 

The  module  will  block  (i.e.,  the  "request"  subroutine  in 
the  LMB  interface  will  not  return  control)  until  the  LMB 
has  responded.  If  there  are  no  tokens  that  match  the 
specification,  the  action  taken  is  determined  by  an 
option  in  the  module's  request: 

o  Non-Blocking.  The  LMB  will  answer  that  there 
are  no  matching  tokens,  and  the  module  can 
then  proceed.  This  would  be  used  for  time- 
critical  modules  such  as  vehicle  control. 
Example:  "Is  there  a  stop  sign?” 

o  Blocking.  The  LMB  will  record  this  specification 
and  compare  it  against  all  incoming  tokens. 

When  a  new  token  matches  the  specification,  it 
will  be  sent  to  the  module  and  the  request  will  be 
satisfied.  Meanwhile,  the  module  will  remain 
blocked  until  the  LMB  has  responded  with  a 
token.  This  is  the  type  of  request  used  for  setting 
up  synchronized  sets  of  communicating 
modules:  each  one  waits  for  the  results  from  the 
previous  module  to  be  posted  to  the  database. 
Example:  "Wake  me  up  when  you  see  a  stop 
sign." 

•  Standing  Request.  The  module  gives  a  specification 
along  with  the  name  of  a  subroutine.  The  module  then 
continues  running;  the  LMB  will  record  the 
specification  and  compare  it  with  all  incoming  tokens. 
Whenever  a  token  matches,  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
module.  The  LMB  Interface  will  intercept  the  token  and 
execute  the  specified  subroutine,  passing  the  token  as 
an  argument.  This  has  the  effect  of  invoking  the  given 
subroutine  whenever  a  token  appears  in  the  database 
that  matches  the  given  specification.  It  can  be  used  at 
system  startup  time  for  a  module  programmer  to  set  up 
"demon"  routines  within  the  module.  Example: 
"Execute  that  rouiine  whenever  you  see  a  stop  sign." 


4.4  Architecture 


Figure  13.  Navlab  software  architecture. 


There  are  several  modules  that  use  the  CODGER  tools,  and  that 
fit  into  a  higher  level  architecture.  The  modules  are: 

•  Pilot.  Looks  at  the  map  and  at  current  vehicle  position 
to  predict  road  location  for  Vision.  Plans  paths. 

•  Color  Vision.  Waits  for  a  prediction  from  the  Pilot,  waits 
until  the  vehicle  is  in  the  best  position  to  take  an  image 
of  that  section  of  the  road,  returns  road  location. 

•  Obstacle  Avoidance.  Gets  a  request  from  the  Pilot  to 
check  a  part  of  the  road  for  obstacles.  Returns  a  list  of 
obstacles  on  or  near  that  chunk  of  the  road. 

•  Helm.  Gets  planned  path  from  Pilot,  converts  polyline 
path  into  smooth  arcs,  steers  vehicle. 

•  Graphics  and  Monitor.  Draws  or  prints  position  of 
vehicle,  obstacles,  predicted  and  perceived  road. 

There  are  three  other  modules  in  our  architecture  but  not  yet 
implemented: 

•  Captain.  Talks  to  the  user  and  provides  constraints 
such  as  "avoid  area  A"  or  "go  by  road  B". 

•  Map  Navigator.  Maintains  a  map,  does  global  path 
ptanning,  provides  long-term  direction  to  the  Pilot. 

•  Lookout.  Looks  for  landmarks  and  obiects  of 
importance  to  the  mission. 

These  modules  use  CODGER  to  pass  information  about  "driving 
units".  A  driving  unit  is  a  short  chunk  of  the  road  or  terrain  (in  our 
case  4  meters  long)  treated  as  a  unit  for  perception  and  path 
planning.  The  Pilot  gives  driving  unit  predictions  to  Color  Vision, 
which  returns  an  updated  driving  unit  location.  Obstacle  Detection 
then  sweeps  a  driving  unit  for  obstacles,  the  Pilot  takes  the  driving 
unit  and  obstacles,  plans  a  path,  and  hands  the  path  off  to  the 
Helm.  The  whole  process  is  set  up  as  a  pipeline,  in  which  Color 
Vision  is  looking  ahead  3  driving  units,  Obstacle  Detection  Is 
looking  2  driving  units  ahead,  and  path  planning  at  the  next  unit.  If 
for  any  reason  some  stage  slows  down,  all  following  stages  of  the 
pipeline  have  to  wait.  So,  for  instance,  if  Color  Vision  is  waiting  for 
the  vehicle  to  come  around  a  bend  so  it  can  see  down  the  road, 
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Obstacle  Detection  will  finish  its  current  unit  and  will  then  have  to 
wait  for  Color  Vision  to  finish.  In  an  extreme  case,  the  vehicle  may 
have  to  come  to  a  halt  until  everything  clears  up.  All  planned  paths 
include  a  deceleration  to  a  stop  at  the  end,  so  if  no  new  path  comes 
along  to  overwrite  the  current  path  the  vehicle  will  stop  before 
driving  into  an  area  that  has  not  been  seen  or  cleared  of  obstacles. 

In  our  current  system  and  test  area,  three  driving  units  is  too  far 
ahead  for  Color  Vision  to  look,  so  both  Color  Vision  and  Obstacle 
Detection  are  looking  at  the  same  driving  unit.  Obstacle  Detection 
looks  at  an  area  enough  larger  than  the  Pilot's  predicted  driving 
unit  location  that  the  actual  road  is  guaranteed  to  be  covered. 
Another  practical  modification  is  to  have  Obstacle  Detection  look  at 
the  closest  driving  unit  also,  so  if  a  person  walks  onto  the  road 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  vehicle  he  will  be  noticed.  Our  system 
will  try  to  plan  a  path  around  obstacles  while  remaining  on  the  road. 

If  that  is  not  possible,  it  will  come  to  a  halt  and  wait  for  the  obstacle 
to  move  before  continuing. 

5.  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 

The  system  described  here  works.  Since  quashing  the  last  of  our 
(known)  bugs,  it  has  successfully  driven  the  Navlab  many  tens  of 
times,  processing  thousands  of  color  and  range  images  without 
running  off  the  road  or  hitting  any  obstacles.  CODGER  has  proved 
to  be  a  useful  tool,  handling  a  lot  of  the  details  of  communications 
and  geometry.  Module  developers  have  been  able  to  build  and  test 
their  routines  in  isolation,  with  relatively  little  integration  overhead. 
Yet  there  are  several  areas  that  need  much  more  work. 

Speed.  We  drive  the  Navlab  at  10  cm/sec,  a  slow  shuffle.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  this  is  because  our  test  road  is  narrow  and  winding, 
and  part  of  the  reason  is  that  we  deliberately  concentrate  on 
competence  rather  than  speed.  We  are  pursuing  several  ways  of 
increasing  speed.  One  bottleneck  is  the  computing  hardware.  We 
are  mounting  a  Warp,  CMU's  experimental  high  speed  processor, 
on  the  Navlab.  The  Warp  will  give  us  a  factor  of  100  more 
processing  power  than  a  Sun  for  color  and  range  image 
processing.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  looking  at  improvements  to 
the  software  architecture.  We  need  a  more  sophisticated  path 
planner,  and  we  need  to  process  images  that  are  more  closely 
spaced  than  the  length  of  a  driving  unit.  Also,  as  the  vehicle  moves 
more  quickly,  our  simplifying  assumption  that  steering  is 
instantaneous  and  that  the  vehicle  moves  along  circular  arcs 
becomes  more  seriously  flawed.  We  are  looking  at  other  kinds  of 
smooth  arcs,  such  as  clothoids. 

Map.  One  particular  reason  for  the  slow  speed  is  that  the  Pilot 
assumes  straight  roads.  We  need  to  have  a  description  that  allows 
for  curved  roads,  with  some  constraints  on  maximum  curvature. 
The  next  steps  will  include  building  maps  as  we  go,  so  that 
subsequent  runs  over  the  same  course  can  be  faster  and  easier. 

Cross  country  travel.  Travel  on  roads  is  only  half  the 
challenge.  The  Navlab  should  be  able  to  leave  roads  and  venture 
cross  country.  Our  plans  call  for  a  fully  integrated  on-road/off-road 
capability. 

Intersections.  Current  vision  routines  have  a  built  in 
assumption  that  there  is  one  road  in  the  scene.  When  the  Navlab 
comes  to  a  fork  in  the  road,  vision  wilt  report  one  or  the  other  of  the 
forks  as  the  true  road  depending  on  which  looks  bigger.  It  will  be 
important  to  extend  the  vision  geometry  to  handle  intersections  as 
well  as  straight  roads.  We  already  have  this  ability  on  our  sidewalk 
system,  and  will  bring  that  over  to  the  Navlab. 


Landmarks.  Especially  as  we  venture  off  roads,  it  will  become 
increasingly  Important  to  be  able  to  update  our  position  based  on 
sighting  landmarks.  This  involves  map  and  perception 
enhancements,  plus  understanding  howto  share  limited  resources, 
such  as  the  camera,  between  path  finding  and  landmark  searches. 

Software  Development.  Our  current  blackboard  system  can 
manipulate  primitive  data  elements  but  has  no  concept  of  data 
structures  made  up  of  tokens  on  the  blackboard.  We  need  this  for 
representing  complex  3D  geometric  descriptions  of  objects  for 
recognition.  We  will  also  be  implementing  a  LISP  Interface  to  our 
blackboard  so  that  not  all  modules  need  to  be  written  In  C. 

Integration  with  Work  from  Other  Sites.  .There  are  other 
universities  and  corporations  cooperating  with  Carnegie-Mellon 
through  DARPA’s  Strategic  Computing  Vision  program.  We  plan  to 
incorporate  some  of  their  programs  into  the  Navlab  system  In  the 
coming  years  as  it  evolves  into  the  "New  Generation  Vision 
System"  which  is  that  goal  of  that  program. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  report  describes  research  performed  during  the 
first  two  years  on  the  project  Vision-Bated  Navigation  for 
Autonomous  Vehicles  being  conducted  under  DARPA 
support.  Our  project,  to  date,  has  focused  on  four  goals: 
development  of  a  vision  system  for  autonomous  navigar 
tion  of  roads  and  road  networks;  support  of  Martin 
Marietta  Aerospace,  Denver,  the  integrating  contractor 
on  DARPA’s  ALV  program;  experimenting  with  the 
vision  system  developed  at  Maryland  on  the  Martin 
Marietta  ALV;  and  development  and  implementation  of 
parallel  algorithms  for  visual  navigation.  In  this  paper 
we  will  restrict  our  attention  to  the  first  of  these  four 
goals. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  report  describes  research  performed  during  the 
first  two  years  on  the  project  Vision-Based  Navigation  for 
Autonomous  Vehicles  being  conducted  under  DARPA 
support.  Our  project,  to  date,  has  focused  on  four  goals: 

1)  Development  of  a  vision  system  for  autonomous 
navigation  of  roads  and  road  networks. 

2)  Support  of  Martin  Marietta  Aerospace,  Denver,  the 
integrating  contractor  on  DARPA’s  ALV  program. 
This  is  done  principally  through  a  set  of  small  Vision 
Working  Groups  that  include  representatives  from 
Maryland,  Martin  Marietta,  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer¬ 
sity  and  relevant  subsets  of  the  Vision  Technology 
Base  contractors  of  the  Strategic  Computing  Pro¬ 
gram. 

3)  Experimenting  with  the  vision  system  developed  at 
Maryland  on  the  Martin  Marietta  ALV . 

4)  Development  and  implementation  of  parallel  algo¬ 
rithms  for  visual  navigation  on  the  parallel  comput¬ 
ers  developed  under  the  DARPA  Strategic  Comput¬ 
ing  program — specifically,  the  WARP  systolic  array 
processor,  the  Butterfly  and  the  Connection 
Machine. 

In  this  paper  we  will  restrict  our  attention  to  the 
first  of  these  four  goals.  An  extended  version  of  this 
overview,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  work  performed  in 
support  of  the  other  goals  of  the  project,  can  be  found  in 
Davis  et  al.[lj.  This  paper  also  does  not  include  refer¬ 


ences  to  the  extensive  literature  on  autonomous  navigar 
tion.  Those  references,  as  well  as  discussions  of  the  relv 
tionships  between  our  work  and  the  work  of  others,  are 
included  in  the  reports  cited  in  this  paper. 

We  have  constructed,  in  our  laboratory,  a  simulation 
facility  for  developing  our  visual  navigation  system.  This 
facility  consists  of  a  robot  arm  carrying  a  sensor  package 
over  a  terrain  board.  Roads  and  road  networks  are 
painted  on  the  terrain  board.  The  sensor  package 
includes  a  black  and  white  solid  state  camera,  a  struc¬ 
tured  light  range  scanner  that  provides  range  data 
registered  with  the  black  and  white  video  data,  and  posi¬ 
tion  encoders  that  allow  us  to  control  the  height  and  atti- ' 
tude  of  the  image  sensors  with  respect  to  the  terrain 
board.  The  simulation  facility  is  described  in  greater 
detail  in  Dementhon  et  al.[2].  While  the  Imagery  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sensors  on  the  robot  arm  Is  quantitatively 
different  from  data  collected  by  the  sensors  on  the  ALV 
at  Martin  Marietta,  we  have  found  this  simulator  to  be 
very  valuable  in  designing  the  control  components  of  the 
navigation  system;  these  components  account  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  actual  code  in  the  system. 

We  have  also  developed  a  software  simulation  sys¬ 
tem  for  range  data  analysis.  This  is  based  on  a  motion 
simulation  program  developed  to  support  experimentation 
in  dynamic  stereo  (Waxman(3]).  The  simulator  generates 
range  images  of  a  three  dimensional  polyhedral  world.  It 

is  described  in  Veatch  and  Davis[4). 

Section  2  of  this  report  provides  an  overview  of  our 
visual  navigation  system.  Figure  1  is  a  block  diagram  of 
the  principal  components  of  that  system.  The  organiser 
tion  of  the  system  was  originally  described  in  Waxman  et 
al.[S], 

The  vision  executive  controls  the  activities  of  the 
other  modules  in  the  system.  Its  principal  responsibilities 
are 

1)  Controlling  the  focus  of  attention  mechanism  for 
image  processing  (i.e.,  identifying  subsets  of  the 
sensed  data  likely  to  contain  critical  features  for 
navigation  and  predicting  both  the  photometric  and 
geometric  properties  of  these  features). 

2)  Using  knowledge  stored  in  its  visual  knowledge  base 
both  to  verify  the  model  of  its  environment  con- 
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structed  on  the  basis  of  analyzing  previous  images 

and  to  extend  that  model  further  in  the  direction  of 

travel. 

The  vision  executive  is  described  in  more  detail  in  Section 
2.2.  The  image  processing  module  (Section  2.3)  contains 
algorithms  for  extracting  structures  from  the  image  data 
that  potentially  correspond  to  objects  of  interest  in  the 
scene,  such  as  boundaries  of  roads  or  obstacles  on  roads, 
'''he  geometry  module  (Section  2.4)  contains  a  variety  of 
methods  for  reconstructing  the  three-dimensional 
geometry  of  the  scene.  The  vision  executive  chooses  the 
appropriate  reconstruction  technique  either  based  on  a 
priori  knowledge  about  the  environment  or  from  its 
analysis  of  previously  sensed  data. 

During  the  past  several  months  we  have  extended 
the  navigation  system  so  that  it  can  navigate  over  net¬ 
works  of  roads.  We  have  done  this  by  incorporating  a 
map  database  (Section  2.5)  that  includes  a  map  of  the 
roads  on  the  terrain  board.  The  organization  of  this 
database  is  identical  to  that  of  the  road  network  map 
compiled  by  ETL  for  the  Martin  Marietta  test  site.  The 
map  is  used  by  an  extended  scene  prediction  module  (Sec¬ 
tion  2.8)  to  provide  the  vision  executive  with  predictions 
about  the  appearance  of  the  road(s)  in  its  field  of  view. 
These  predictions  not  only  allow  the  vision  executive  to 
control  its  focus  of  attention  mechanism,  but  also  to  con¬ 
trol  the  viewing  directions  of  its  sensors  to  ensure  that 
critical  scene  features  are  in  their  field  of  view. 

Our  experience  with  the  system  described  in  Section 
2  has  made  it  clear  that  a  more  flexible  framework  is 
needed,  principally  for  specifying  the  control  aspects  of 
navigation.  For  example,  our  current  system  has  a  single 
strategy  for  tracking  the  boundaries  of  the  road  in  an 
image — the  scene  prediction  module  identifies  windows 
near  the  bottom  of  the  image  that  will  contain  the  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  left  and  right  road  boundaries,  and  after 
the  image  processing  module  identifies  the  actual  locar 
tions  of  the  projected  road  boundaries  in  those  windows 
subsequent  windows  are  placed  that  allow  us  to  eonfmu- 
outly  track  the  road  boundaries  through  the  image.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  sometimes  be  advantageous  to  use  some 
other  strategy  for  tracking  the  road.  For  example,  if  prior 
knowledge  indicated  that  the  stretch  of  road  currently 
being  traversed  were  straight  then  one  could  imagine  a 
strategy  where  after  the  initial  windows  were  processed 
subsequent  windows  were  placed  relatively  high  up  in  the 
image,  corresponding  to  segments  of  road  relatively  far 
from  the  vehicle.  These  and  similar  considerations  have 
led  us  to  design  and  develop  an  object-oriented  system 
for  visual  navigation.  A  description  of  this  system  is 
included  in  Section  3. 

2.  VISUAL  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM 
2.1  Introduction 

This  section  contains  an  overview  of  the  visual  navi¬ 
gation  system.  This  system  runs  on  a  VAX/VICOM 
environment,  with  image  acquisition  and  some  low  level 


processing  being  done  on  the  VICOM  and  the  remainder 
of  the  vision  processing,  planning  and  navigation  being 
performed  oa  the  VAX. 

2.2  Vision  Executive 

The  principal  responsibilities  of  the  vision  executive 
are: 

1)  controlling  the  focus  of  attention  mechanism  for  sen¬ 
sor  data  processing,  and 

2)  verifying  and  extending  the  sensor-based  model  of 
the  environment. 

Both  of  these  tasks  involve  sensor  control  (for  example, 
determining  the  appropriate  pan  and  tilt  for  the  video 

cameras),  map  database  analysis  and  geometric  reasoning 
about  the  three  dimensional  properties  of  scene  objects 
identified  in  the  sensor  data. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  verification  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  scene  model  not  yet  traveled — i.e.,  still  in 
front  of  the  vehicle.  Due  to  limitations  of  the  vision  and 
navigation  systems  this  model  will,  to  some  degree,  be 
inaccurate.  Both  to  reduce  these  inaccuracies  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  anchor  for  analyzing  previously  unexplored  parts 
of  the  scene,  the  vision  executive  analyzes  those  parts  of 
the  sensed  data  expected  to  contain  components  of  the 
scene  model.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  vision  executive 
must  first  decide,  before  acquiring  an  image,  what  parts 
of  the  scene  model  it  will  search  for.  Then,  based  on  the 
three  dimensional  properties  of  the  scene  model  and  a 
model  for  the  assumed  motion  of  the  vehicle  through  that 
model,  it  can  determine  a  viewing  angle  for  the  camera' 
that  will  produce  an  image  that  will  include  those  com¬ 
ponents.  Currently  this  is  done  by  trying  to  center  the 
field  of  view  of  the  camera  on  a  point  in  the  center  of  the 
road  a  fixed  distance  in  front  of  the  vehicle.  The  distance 
chosen  is  a  function  of  both  vehicle  speed  and  the  extent 
of  the  current  three  dimensional  road  model.  One  could 
imagine,  of  course,  more  sophisticated  strategies  for  cam¬ 
era  control  based  on  other  visual  goals. 

Once  the  direction  of  view  of  the  camera  is  deter¬ 
mined,  the  vision  executive  can  work  with  the  scene  pred¬ 
ictor  to  establish  the  projected  positions  of  key  scene 
features  in  the  next  image  frame.  In  the  current  imple¬ 
mentation,  the  following  types  of  predictions  are  sup¬ 
ported: 

1)  Identify  the  points  on  the  boundary  of  the  image 
where  the  left  and  right  road  edges  will  enter  the 
image. 

2)  Given  a  point  x  feet  in  front  of  the  vehicle  on  the 
left  (right)  boundary  of  th4  road,  will  that  point 
appear  in  the  image  and,  if  so,  where? 

The  vision  executive  then  places  rectangular  windows 
around  these  predictions  and  sends  those  windows  to  the 
appropriate  sensor  data  processing  module  to  extract  the 
corresponding  image  object  (straight  edge  segments  of 
specific  orientation  and  contrast  sign  for  identifying  road 
boundaries). 
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Currently,  the  “verification1’  stage  of  processing  ends 
after  the  first  two  windows  (one  on  the  left  boundary  and 
one  on  the  right  boundary  of  the  toad)  are  processed 
since  it  is  only  for  these  two  windows  that  expectations 
are  generated  concerning  image  properties  such  as  orien¬ 
tation  and  contrast.  Both  to  place  and  to  analyze  subse¬ 
quent  windows  the  vision  executive  applies  either  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  a  road  map,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a 
map,  general  knowledge  about  the  geometry  of  roads,  to 
generate  subsequent  predictions  about  the  image  locations 
of  road  features. 

In  the  case  where  map  data  is  available,  the  vision 
executive  has  available  to  it  a  set  of  precomputed  predic¬ 
tions,  indexed  by  world  road  coordinates,  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  road  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
vehicle.  Due  to  uncertainties  in  vehicle  position  and  the 
limited  accuracy  of  such  map  information  the  vision  exe¬ 
cutive  can  only  use  this  information  in  a  qualitative 
fashion.  For  example,  if  the  map  database  indicates  that 
the  road  will  be  turning  to  the  right,  then  the  linear  seg¬ 
ments  extracted  by  the  image  processing  should  turn 
towards  the  right  in  the  image.  Of  more  interest  is  the 
case  where  the  map  indicates  that  the  vehicle  is 
approaching  an  intersection.  The  images  of  intersections 
are  quite  complex,  and  the  vision  executive  attempts,  ini¬ 
tially,  to  avoid  processing  the  specific  part  of  the  image 
where  the  intersecting  roads  actually  meet  until  it  has 
identified  parts  of  the  image  containing  the  constituent 
roads.  It  does  this  by  identifying  windows  predicted  to 
include  the  intersection,  and  then  searching  around  these 
windows  for  the  intersecting  roads.  The  information 
potentially  available  to  the  vision  executive  concerning 
the  structure  of  the  intersection  includes  the  spectral  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  roads,  their  widths,  and  the  angles  between 
the  roads  at  the  intersections. 

2.3  Image  Processing 

2.3.1  Video  Image  processing 

The  Image  Processing  module  transforms  an  input 
image  into  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  roads  in  the  field  of  view  by  extracting  dominant 
linear  features  from  grey-level  or  color  imagery.  Different 
representations  can  be  used  in  the  image  domain: 
boundary-based  and  region-based  are  two  examples  of 
such  representations.  We  present  two  kinds' of  algorithms 
for  extracting  roads  from  imagery,  corresponding  to  these 
two  different  representations:  linear  feature  extraction 
and  grey-level  or  color  segmentation. 

2. 3.1.1  Thresholding  algorithms 

In  this  section  we  present  algorithms  relying  pri¬ 
marily  on  segmenting  grey-scale  and  color  images  to 
locate  dominant  linear  features  in  the  feed-forward  mode 
of  operation.  The  first  uses  a  prediction  of  where  the 
road  boundaries  will  appear  in  small  windows  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  image,  along  with  a  boundary-based  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  linear  features  in  those  windows,  to  collect 
statistics  of  grey  scale  or  color  values  on  the  surface  of 


the  road. 

Initial  windows  covering  segments  of  the  left  and 
right  boundaries  of  the  road  are  chosen  based  on  project¬ 
ing  the  current  3-D  road  model  onto  the  image  plane  and 
determining  where  the  road  boundaries  enter  the  image. 
For  these  windows  we  estimate  the  orientation  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  projection  of  the  road  edges  using  a  Hough 
transform  as  described  in  Davis  et  al.  [#].  After  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  road  edges  are  determined  in  each  window, 
the  two  regions  of  each  window  separated  by  those  edges, 
presumably  road  and  non-road,  are  histogrammed 
separately.  A  minimum-error  threshold  for  each  window 
is  then  computed  from  these  histograms.  The  thresholds 
are  then  each  applied  to  half  of  the  image  to  segment  the 
image  into  road  pixels  and  non-rood  pixels. 

Processing  differs  for  subsequent  windows  by  con¬ 
straining  the  lines  in  these  windows  to  connect  to  the 
lines  in  the  immediately  preceding  windows  (the  road 
continuity  assumption) — e.g.,  an  endpoint  of  the  line  in 
the  previous  window  becomes  the  pivot,  or  intercept,  of 
the  line  in  the  current  window.  Furthermore,  we  con¬ 
strain  the  orientation  of  the  line  in  the  current  window  to 
be  in  a  small  interval,  [9m ,  6U\,  centered  about  the  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  line  in  the  previous  window.  Since  the  pivot 
point  is  fixed,  we  need  only  estimate  one  parameter — the 
direction,  9,  of  the  line  through  the  pivot  point.  Given 
the  pivot  point,  (xp ,  yp )  and  any  road  point  (a:, ,  yv)  in 
the  window,  the  angle  9  of  the  road  point  with  respect  tc 
the  pivot  is  simply 

9  =  tan-1((yv  -  yp )  /  (*„  -  xp )). 

If  the  values  of  9  for  road  pixels  in  a  window  are  accumu¬ 
lated,  we  would  expect  the  counts  to  suddenly  drop  off 
at  a  value  of  9  roughly  corresponding  to  the  line  segment 
best  fitting  the  road  boundary.  The  angle  corresponding 
to  the  accumulator  value  closest  to  a  fixed  threshold  is 
chosen  as  the  boundary  line.  To  prevent  the  line  from 
overshooting  beyond  the  actual  road  boundary,  the  line  is 
cut  back  to  the  road  point  furthest  along  the  line  from 
the  pivot.  Figure  2  shows  the  algorithm  applied  to  an 
image  in  feed-forward  mode. 

Since  the  determination  of  the  orientation  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  projection  of  the  road  edges  in  the  initial  and 
subsequent  windows  using  the  Hough  transform  is  expen¬ 
sive,  a  second  algorithm  was  developed  that  relies  only  on 
the  initial  windows  containing  portions  of  road  and  non¬ 
road  around  the  projection  of  the  current  3-D  road  model 
onto  the  image.  A  threshold  is  calculated  for  each  win¬ 
dow  by  sampling  two  populations  of  the  window  assumed 
to  contain  only  road  and  non-road  pixels,  in  two  small 
diagonally  opposite  corners  of  the  window,  and  choosing 
a  threshold  satisfying  a  minimum-error  criterion  for  the 
two  samples.  The  left  and  right  boundaries  of  the  road 
in  the  image  are  extracted  using  the  thresholds.  Line  seg¬ 
ments  are  fit  to  the  border  by  determining  for  each  win¬ 
dow  the  road/non-road  border  point  along  the  top,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  bottom  window  rows  that  satisfies  the  following 
minimum-error  criterion:  the  total  of  the  fraction  of  road 
points  on  its  non-road  side  of  the  window  row  and  the 
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fraction  of  non-road  points  on  its  road  side  of  the  window 
row  is  at  a  minimum.  Figure  3  shows  some  results  of  this 
algorithm  in  feed-forward  mode. 

Contrast  reversal  can  occur  across  the  road  boun¬ 
dary,  causing  simple  thresholding  segmentation  to  fail.  A 
third  algorithm  calculates  thresholds  by  sampling  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  window  assumed  to  only  contain  road  pixels, 
in  the  lowest  corner  closest  to  the  center  of  the  road,  and 
selecting  a  range  of  threshold  values  centered  about  the 
mean  of  the  sample  of  size  equal  to  a  constant  number  of 
standard  deviations  of  the  sample.  Figure  4  shows  the 
algorithm  applied  to  an  image  tN*  exhibits  contrast 
reversal. 

2.3.1.2  Multiresolution  algorithms 

To  improve  region-based  segmentation  of  grey  scale 
and  color  images,  the  image  can  be  blurred  to  reduce  the 

effects  of  background  texture  and  minor  variations  on  the 
surface  of  the  road.  A  better  approach,  however,  is  to 
reduce  the  image  size  if  possible.  In  our  experiments, 
good  segmentations  were  obtained  for  road  images  of  size 
64  by  64  pixels.  Another  improvement  over  the  above 
methods  that  select  left  and  right  boundary  road  edges 
separately  is  to  select  the  left  and  right  road  edges  simul¬ 
taneously  constrained  by  knowledge  about  the  geometric 
properties  of  the  road,  e.g.,  road  width. 

This  algorithm  for  locating  dominant  linear  features 
in  an  image  at  different  resolutions  in  the  feed-forward 
mode  of  operation  uses  knowledge  about  the  predicted 
location  of  the  road  to  position  a  window  at  the  lower 
middle  part  of  the  road  assumed  to  contain  only  road 
pixels.  Statistics  of  grey  scale  or  color  in  this  window  are 
computed  and  a  range  of  threshold  values  are  selected 
about  the  mean  of  the  sample  of  size  equal  to  a  constant 
number  of  standard  deviations  of  the  sample.  The  entire 
image  is  segmented  using  these  threshold  values.  An  ini¬ 
tial  window  covering  segments  of  both  the  left  and  right 
boundaries  of  the  road  is  chosen  based  on  projecting  the 
current  3-D  road  model  onto  the  image  plane  and  deter¬ 
mining  where  the  road  boundaries  enter  the  image.  Line 
segments  are  fit  to  the  borders  by  simultaneously  deter¬ 
mining  for  the  window  the  road/non-road  border  points 
along  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  window  rows  that 
satisfy  two  minimum-error  criteria:  the  total  of  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  road  points  outside  the  border  points  and  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  non-road  points  between  the  border  points  is  at  a 
minimum,  and  the  distance  between  the  border  points  is 
closest  to  the  predicted  distance  between  the  left  and 
right  boundaries  of  the  road  projected  from  the  current 
3-D  road  model  onto  the  image  at  that  line. 

Once  a  window  is  processed,  the  next  window  is 
chosen  in  such  a  way  that  the  length  of  both  line  seg¬ 
ments  found  in  this  extrapolated  window  is  maximized. 
This  is  currently  done  by  placing  the  next  window  so  that 
its  center  lies  on  the  road  centerline  projected  from  the 
previous  window.  Processing  is  automatically  stopped 
when  the  window  is  within  20%  of  the  top  of  the  image, 
when  the  window  leaves  the  image,  or  when  no  left  or 


right  window  border  points  are  found.  Figure  5  shows 
the  results  of  applying  this  algorithm  to  a  road  image 
from  the  Martin  Marietta  test  site. 

2.3.2  Range  data  processing 

A  surface  may  be  considered  navigable  if  its  slope  is 
sufficiently  small.  In  the  extreme  case  of  an  obstacle 
sticking  up  from  the  ground  the  area  will  contain  a 
discontinuous  slope  that,  when  digitized,  will  appear  as  a 
very  steep  slope  and  hence  mark  the  obstacle  as  being  an 
unnavigable  area.  The  slope  is  measured  by  calculating 
the  first  derivatives  of  the  range  with  respect  to  the  verti¬ 
cal  and  horizontal  scanning  angles.  These  calculations 
involve  nothing  more  than  addition  and  subtraction  and 
so  can  be  performed  very  quickly.  Obstacle  detection 
from  first  derivatives  has  the  desirable  property  of  being 
less  sensitive  to  uncertainties  in  the  range  scanner’s  orien¬ 
tation  than  algorithms  based  on  the  range  itself. 

The  range  scanner  is  mounted  on  the  ALV  approxi¬ 
mately  nine  feet  above  the  ground  and  looks  out  in  the 
direction  that  the  vehicle  is  travelling.  An  ERIM  range 
image  is  most  naturally  described  in  a  spherical  coordi¬ 
nate  system  in  which  the  64  rows  of  the  image  are  at 
equally  spaced  values  of  the  vertical  scan  angle,  <j>,  and 
the  256  columns  are  at  evenly  spaced  values  of  the  hor¬ 
izontal  scan  angle,  6.  The  image  has  a  30  degree  vertical 
field  of  view  ranging  from  approximately  6  degrees 
beneath  the  horizon  to  36  degrees  beneath  the  horizon. 
The  80  degree  horizontal  field  of  view  extends  from  about 
130  degrees  to  50  degrees  as  measured  from  the  a?-axis. 

The  range  at  each  pixel  in  a  range  image  is  calcu¬ 
lated  in  hardware  from  the  wave  phase  difference  of  a 
modulated  laser  beam.  This  causes  the  calculated  ranges 
to  be  the  true  range  modulo  64  feet;  i.e.,  a  value  of  10 
feet  may  indicate  that  the  signal  is  returning  from  10 
feet,  74  feet,  138  feet,  etc.  The  resultant  ambiguity  must 
be  compensated  for  by  any  obstacle  detection  algorithm. 

Due  to  the  ambiguity  effect,  output  range  values  are 
all  between  0  and  64  feet.  They  are  quantized  into  three 
inch  units  so  that  the  final  output  of  the  scanner  is  a 
64X256  array  of  8  bit  values  ranging  from  0  to  255. 

The  geometry  of  the  range  scanner  results  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  range-height  relationship: 

Y  =  p  sin(0)  sin(^)  (l) 

Hence 

i£.  _ _ zl _  (2) 

89  sin(0)tan(0)sin($) 

it  _ _ zl -  (3) 

dip  sin(0)tan(^)sin($) 

We  estimate  the  6  derivative  at  the  (tj  )th  pixel  in  the 
image  by  averaging  over  a  3X3  neighborhood 

f+l  *41 

£  flan, e [*!(/+!)  -  £  Ran<ie\k\\j-l)  (4) 
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Similarly,  the  <f>  derivative  is  calculated  as 

■fz8®  E  -  2  fl<mfe{i-l][*)  (5) 

v  *-/- 1  k-j-i 

One  could  simply  threshold  these  images  and  assume 
that  large  changes  in  the  absolute  values  of  the  deriva¬ 
tives  indicate  surfaces  that  are  rapidly  changing  orienta¬ 
tion  and  hence  are  not  navigable.  The  problem  with  this 
approach  is  that  it  severely  reduces  one’s  ability  to  detect 
small  obstacles.  A  perfectly  flat  surface  will  yield  an 
estimated  <f>  derivative  of  abou.  -30  if  it  is  60  feet  away 
but  the  same  surface  at  10  feet  only  has  a  j>  derivative  of 
about  -.9  (these  values  are  t^e  unnormalized  sums  of  the 
3X3  neighborhood  <’alculation  shown  in  equation  (5)). 
The  solution  is  to  threshold  the  image  at  varying  levels 
depending  on  the  distance  of  the  object.  In  practice  we 
do  this  by  creating  an  image  of  synthetic  derivatives 
based  on  a  flat  surface  and  subtracting  this  from  the 
actual  derivative  image. 

Large  absolute  values  of  the  <f>  derivative  indicate 
obstacle  edges  ar.d  ground  surfaces  that  are  sloping 
rabidly  down  away  from  the  ALV.  As  a  surface  becomes 
more  vertical  its  <j>  derivatives  will  become  less  negative 
and  actually  cross  over  into  positive  values  as  the  surface 
approaches  an  upright  orientation.  These  values  (which 
are  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  edge  jumps  or  steep 
downward  slopes)  would  be  lost  if  thresholded  with  the 
rest  of  the  image.  For  this  reason  we  segment  the  <j> 
derivative  image  into  positive  and  negative  regions  and 
threshold  the  positive  values  independently. 

Once  an  obstacle  is  detected  one  wishes  of  course  to 
know  where  it  is.  This  raises  another  interesting  problem 
arising  from  the  manner  in  which  the  range  was  found  by 
the  scanner.  As  the  laser  beam  goes  out  from  the  scanner 
it  diverges  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  The  return  signal  that 
determines  how  far  the  beam  traveled  is  a  sum  of  all  of 
the  ranges  vithin  the  cone.  For  example,  if  half  of  the 
cone  hits  a  tree  and  the  other  half  hits  the  ground  behind 
t‘  -  1  the  returning  signal  would  yield  a  value  that  is 

re  between  the  distance  to  the  tree  and  the 
longer  distance  to  the  ground.  This  is  called  the  mixed 
pixel  problem. 

To  counter  this  effect  we  try  to  avoid  mixed  pixels 
that  occur  at  the  edges  of  obstacles  in  estimating  object 
location  and  use  the  more  accurate  range'  values  in  an 
object’s  interior  area.  The  location  of  the  interior  is 
determined  by  the  sign  of  the  derivative.  If  an  obstacle  is 
sticking  up  from  the  ground  then  a  negative  9  derivative 
indicates  that  the  pixel  is  on  the  left  edge  of  an  obstacle 
so  the  range  is  taken  from  the  pixel  that  is  to  the  right  of 
the  current  pixel.  The  same  approach  can  be  used  with 
the  4>  derivative  for  determining  if  one  is  at  a  top  (nega¬ 
tive  derivative)  or  bottom  (positive  derivative)  edge.  We 
have  found  that  this  strategy  works  well  for  avoiding 
false  ranges  due  to  mixed  pixels. 

The  ambiguity  interval  problem  has  been 
approached  in  two  different  ways.  For  actual  range 
images  taken  from  the  ALV  we  have  found  that  if  .the 


vehicle  is  not  travelling  over  very  hilly  territory,  simply 
deleting  th'~  upper  few  rows  of  the  image  removes  most  of 
the  pixels  that  are  beyond  the  first  ambiguity  interval 
(>64  feet).  This  does  not  affect  the  obstacle  detection 
algorithm  significantly  because  these  pixels  tend  to  be 
very  mixed  anyway  (the  beam  has  spread  out  into  a  rela¬ 
tively  wide  cone  by  the  time  it  has  travelled  beyond 
50-60  feet)  and  so  are  of  little  use  for  accurate  obstacle 
detection. 

A  more  time  cons>’  ning  but  somewhat  more  precise 
approach  has  been  to  »c  .mine  each  column  in  the  image 
individually.  Whenever  adjacent  pixels  go  suddenly  from 
large  values  to  very  small  values  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  an  ambiguity  interval  has  been  reached  and 
that  all  pixels  in  the  column  beyond  this  point  should 
have  256  added  to  their  ranges.  This  approach  was  used 
in  our  laboratory-scale  range  image  synthesizer. 

Uncertainties  in  the  ALV’s  orientation  with  respect 
to  the  ground  introduces  errors  into  calculations  of  ranges 
and  range  derivatives.  We  have  analyzed  these  errors 
and  shown  that  the  derivative  approach  is  significantly 

less  sensitive  to  these  uncertainties  than  the  flat  earth 
range  method  which  would  simply  compute  the  (absolute) 
difference  between  observed  and  predicted  ranges.  A 
summary  of  this  analysis  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

Figure  6  shows  a  montage  of  four  range  images.  The 
images  were  produced  by  an  ERIM  range  scanner 
mounted  on  the  ALV  at  Martin-Marietta’s  Denver  test 
track  site.  Moving  down  from  the  top  of  the  figure,  each 
image  is  taken  five  feet  further  down  the  road.  The  per¬ 
son  in  the  last  image  moved  t->  his  position  after  the  first 
three  images  were  taken  and  •  0  does  not  appear  in  the 
first  three  images. 

Figures  6a  and  6b  are,  respectively,  the  thresholded 
<j>  and  9  derivatives.  Figure  6c  shows  the  thresholded 
positive  <t>  derivatives.  Notice  how  the  interior  of  the  obs¬ 
tacles  are  well  marked  in  the  positive  derivative  image. 

2.4  Geometry  Module 

Consider  the  image  of  the  road,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
cessed  so  that  the  curves  which  are  images  of  the  two 
road  edges  have  been  found  (Figure  7).  The  Geometry 
module  reconstructs  from  these  two  image  curves  two 
world  curves  corresponding  to  the  edges  of  the  world 
road. 

Consider  a  point  pf  on  one  edge  image.  The  vorld 
point  of  the  road  edge  is  a  point  P,  somewhere  along  the 
line  Op/,  and  the  vector  P,  is  the  parameter  m,-  is 
the  unknown  which,  once  found,  will  define  the  world 
point  Pf. 

Given  a  world  point  P,-  on  one  world  edge,  there  is  a 
corresponding  point  P'f  on  the  other  world  edge  such 
that  PfP'j  determines  a  line  normal  to  the  road  center- 
line.  P'f  will  be  called  the  opposite  point  of  P,-,  and  the 
segment  P,P',-  a  cross-segment  of  the  road.  The  image 
p'i  of  P'f  is  somewhere  on  a  road  image  edge  (the  one  to 
which  pf  does  not  belong).  The  position  of  p'f  can  be 
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defined  on  this  edge  in  terms  of  a  yet  unknown  curvi¬ 
linear  abscissa  , 

P',=P 

and  the  world  point  P',  which  belongs  to  the  line  Op',- 
can  be  defined  by  writing  the  vector  P,-  in  terms  of  two 
parameters, 

P'i 

where  s,  defines  the  position  of  p',-  on  the  image  edge, 
and  m',-  defines  the  position  of  P',-  on  the  line  Op',-. 

We  can  now  consider  two  pairs  of  opposite  world 
points  (P,-_i,P'i_i)  and  (P,-,P',-).  Requiring  the  segments 
and  P,-P',-  to  be  cross-segments  of  the  road  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  they  are  normal  to  the  center- 
line,  or  that  their  average  direction  is  normal  to  the  line 
joining  their  mid-points.  This  is  written 

(P't-.1-P1-.1+P'l-P1.)(P1-.1+P',..1-P,-P't-)  =  0 
or 

Pi-iP'i*  =  P'i-yP? 

In  other  words,  the  two  diagonals  of  the  convex  qua¬ 
drilateral  formed  by  Pi^P'iA  and  P,-P'f  must  be  equal. 

Instead  of  imposing  strict  equality,  we  can  try  to 
minimize  the  difference  between  the  terms  while  keeping 
in  mind  that  the  points  also  have  to  satisfy  other  con¬ 
straints: 

Eu^Pi-iP'S-P'i-xPi2? 

We  also  look  for  a  road  with  an  approximately  constant 
width,  and  thus  look  for  the  points  which  minimize  the 
quantity 

EvHPi-xP'a-P'iPi2? 

We  could  impose  the  further  condition  that  the 
cross-segments  be  more  or  less  horizontal,  and  thus  look 
for  segments  which  minimize  their  scalar  product  with  a 
vertical  vector: 

£3,=(P',P,"V)2 

If  P,-_j  and  P',.!  are  known  from  a  previous  calcula¬ 
tion  step,  by  setting  E xi ,i?2l  and  P3l-  to  zero  three  equa¬ 
tions  to  calculate  the  three  unknowns  and  are 

obtained.  A  method  of  solution  (“the  zero-bank  algo¬ 
rithm”)  has  been  proposed  to  this  problem  (see 
Dementhon  [7]),  for  the  case  when  the  edge  images  are 
chains  of  line  segments;  m,-  is  found  as  a  solution  of  a 
cubic  equation,  and  an  additional  condition  of  limited 
slope  variation  of  the  road  is  required  to  choose  among 
the  solutions  of  this  equation.  Once  the  cross-segment 

P'i  Pi  is  found,  the  cross-segment  P',+1P,-+1  can  be 
determined.  The  method  is  an  iterative  reconstruction  of 
the  road,  and  therefore  the  first  world  segment  must  be 
known  to  start  the  process.  Also,  we  can  expect  this 
method  to  deteriorate  from  error  accumulation,  and  to 
perform  poorly  in  case  of  bank  or  width  variations  of  the 


world  road.  Figure  8  shows  an  example  of  applying  this 
algorithm  to  a  synthetic  road  image 

2.5  Map  Database 

A  map  database  of  the  ALV  test  ite  has  been  con- 
itructed  by  the  Engineering  Topographic  Laboratory. 
This  map  contains  information  about  roads,  topography, 
surface  drainage  and  landcover  relative  to  the  test  site. 
We  have  constructed  a  similar  map  of  our  terrain  board 
which  contains  only  information  about  the  network  of 
roads.  The  map  contains  information  about  road  width, 
road  composition  (asphalt,  concrete,  etc.),  road  markings 
(e.g.,  lane  markers),  boundary  information  (presence  of 
road  shoulders,  properties  of  the  surrounding  terrain — 
e.g.,  vegetation,  sand,  etc.)  and  network  topology  and 
geometry.  The  roads  are  segmented  into  pieces  which 
have  (nearly)  constant  properties.  So,  for  example,  if  a 
road  changes  width  at  some  point  then  that  point  would 
be  the  boundary  between  two  road  pieces  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  road.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
case  that  all  of  this  information  would  be  provided,  a 
priori,  in  the  map  database.  Some  of  it  may  be  acquired 
as  the  vehicle  travels  along  a  road,  and  some  may  simply 
not  be  available  to  the  vision  executive  in  planning  its 
strategy  for  identifying  the  road. 

The  roadmap  is  preprocessed  by  computing,  for  a 
regular  sampling  of  points  along  the  roads  to  be  traversed 
in  a  mission,  properties  of  the  expected  appearance  of  the 
road  network  when  viewed  from  approximately  those 
positions.  These  predictions  are  used  by  the  vision  execu¬ 
tive  both  as  a  source  of  guidance  for  planning  the  image 
processing  operations  to  be  applied  to  images  and  as  a 
source  of  constraints  on  the  interpretation  of  those  ana¬ 
lyses.  For  example,  if  it  is  known  that  the  road  has  a 
bright  centerline  and  is  on  relatively  flat  terrain,  then  the 
vision  executive  might  plan  to  detect  the  road  by  search¬ 
ing  for  that  centerline  and  to  reconstruct  the  three 
dimensional  structure  of  the  road  based  on  a  priori  esti¬ 
mates  of  road  width  and  the  flat  earth  model. 

2.6  Predictor 

Section  2.2  discussed  the  image-processing  strategy 
applied  by  the  feed-forward  algorithm:  the  image  analysis 
is  limited  to  a  succession  of  windows,  the  position  of  a 
new  window  being  deduced  from  the  road  edge  element 
detected  in  the  previous  window. 

The  question  which  the  predictor  answers  is:  where 
do  we  place  the  first  windows  in  the  image?  The  basic 
idea  is  to  position  the  first  windows  by  predicting  approx¬ 
imately  where  the  road  edges  are  going  to  be  in  the 
image,  using  the  images  of  the  edges  detected  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  image.  This  procedure  is  illustrated  in  Figure  0. 
There  the  image  plane  of  the  vehicle  is  shown  as  a  line 
normal  to  the  camera  axis  and  in  front  of  the  lens 
centers,  and  the  camera  moves  from  position  C j  to  posi¬ 
tion  C2.  The  change  of  position  of  the  camera  from  Cx  to 
Cr  !s  available  from  the  navigation  system  of  the  vehicle. 
Coiwider  the  image  m  t  of  a  world  point  M  for  the  camera 
position  Cj.  Where  is  the  image  ro2  of  this  point  M  for 
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the  camera  position  C2? 

The  drawing  shows  the  method:  from  we  must 
deduce  the  world  point  M  by  an  inverse  perspective 
method.  Figure  0  shows  a  simple  Flat  Earth  assumption 
by  which  the  ground  is  assumed  planar.  M  is  then  the 
central  projection  of  m  t  on  the  ground  plane.  Note  that 
the  whole  figure  is  determined  entirely  by  the  following 
elements: 

1.  the  ground,  defined  by  its  distance  h  from  the  cam¬ 
era  positions  and  by  a  normal  n; 

2.  the  image  m  j,  defined  by  a  vector  Cxm  j 

3.  the  camera  focal  length  f. 

4.  the  new  camera  position  C2,  defined  by  the  transla¬ 
tion  vector  CXC2  and  the  coordinates  of  the  unit 
vectors  of  its  reference  (i2,J2,k2  )  in  the  coordinate 
system  of  the  first  camera  position  Cx* 

The  unknown  is  the  vector  C2m2,  easily  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  known  elements.  The  fact  that  M  is  the 
projection  of  mi  in  the  ground  plane  determines  the  vec¬ 
tor  CXM: 

CXM  —  axCxmx, 

CjMn  =  h, 

ax  =  h/Cxmx.n, 

CXM  —  hCxmx/Cxmx.n 

C2M  is  now  known: 

C2M  -  CXM  -  CXC2, 

and  m2  is  the  projection  of  M  on  the  image  plane  at  posi¬ 
tion  2: 

CjWj  =  djCjM) 

C2m2.k2  —  f , 

Thus 

a2  —  // C2M.k2 
•  C2m2  =  fC2M/ C2M-k2 

Cf  course,  all  the  vectors  have  to  be  expressed  in  the 
same  reference  frame,  for  instance  the  reference  frame  of 
Cx.  The  coordinates  of  m2  in  the  second  camera  position 
C2  are  then  the  scalar  products  of  C2m2  in  the  reference 
frame  of  Cx  with  the  unit  vectors  of  the  reference  of  C2 
expressed  in  the  reference  of  Cx,  i.e.,  C2m2.i2  and 
C2m2.j2. 

It  would  therefore  be  possible  to  take  all  the 
significant  points  of  image  1  and  transform  them  to 
points  of  image  2.  However,  since  the  vehicle  moved 
between  Cx  and  C2,  most  of  the  world  points  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Cx  image  points  will  not  fall  within  the  field  of 
view  of  C2.  Furthermore,  all  we  require  are  two  edge 
points  in  the  image  of  C2  on  which  to  anchor  the  bottom 
midpoints  of  the  first  processing  windows.  Note  that  for 


the  windows  to  fit  in  the  image  rectangle,  these  anchor 
points  must  belong  to  a  reduced  rectangle,  obtained  by- 
reducing  the  image  rectangle  laterally  by  half  the  window 
width,  and  at  the  top  by  the  window  height*  as  shown  on 
Figure  10.  The  simplest  approach  to  find  the  anchor 
points  would  then  be  to  find  the  Intersections  j  and  j'  of 
the  predicted  road  edges  with  the  reduced  rectangle.  (Fig¬ 
ure  10b). 

This  method  consists  of  transforming  segments 
axbx,bxcv  •  •  •  of  Cx  (figure  10a)  into  a2b2,b2c2  of  C2 

(Figure  10b)  until  we  find  an  intersection  with  one  of  the 
lower  three  sides  of  the  reduced  rectangles.  If  an  intersec¬ 
tion  is  found  for  only  one  edge,  the  other  edge  being 
totally  out  of  the  rectangle,  a  prediction  can  be  computed 
for  only  one  edge,  and  the  vision  executive  is  informed  of 
this  situation. 

We  will  refer  to  this  previous  method  as  method  A . 

It  is  clearly  not  optimal,  because  it  places  windows  at  the 
lowest  possible  point  in  the  image;  the  vehicle  might  not 
need  to  know  these  lowest  parts  of  the  edges,  because 
when  the  processing  is  over,  the  vehicle  will  probably 
have  run  beyond  the  corresponding  world  edges  and  have 
no  more  use  for  the  information.  In  method  B  described 
next,  we  try  to  position  the  two  anchor  points  at  a  higher 
position;  however,  if  method  B  fails,  as  happens  when  the 
proposed  anchor  points  fall  outside  of  the  reduced  rectan¬ 
gle,  the  system  uses  method  A. 

Method  B  is  illustrated  in  Figure  10c.  The  drawing 
represents  a  top  view  of  the  world  with  two  vehicle  posi¬ 
tions,  giving  camera  positions  Cx  and  C2.  When  the 
camera  reaches  C2,  its  position  with  respect  to  Cx  can  be 
calculated  from  the  output  of  the  navigation  system.  A 
plane  normal  to  the  vehicle  direction  at  C2,  at  a  distance 

in  front  of  the  vehicle  is  taken.  The  edge  segments 
axbx,bxcx,cxdx,  .  .  .  ,  from  the  image  at  position  Cx  are 
projected  one  by  one  to  the  ground  plane,  giving  world 
edge  segments  AB,  BC,  CD,  .  .  . ,  until  a  projection  seg¬ 
ment  (such  as  CD  in  the  figure)  is  found  to  cut  the  plane. 
As  soon  as  an  intersection  I  is  found,  its  image  point  i  is 
obtained  in  the  image  plane  of  C2.  It  this  image  point  i 
does  not  fall  inside  the  reduced  rectangle  of  the  image, 
the  method  is  stopped  and  method  A,  described  above,  is 
initiated  to  find  a  replacement  anchor  point.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  image  point  i  falls  inside  the  reduced  rec¬ 
tangle,  it  is  chosen  as  an  anchor  point  of  the  first  win¬ 
dow.  This  process  is  repeated  for  the  images  of  both 
edges  at  position  Cx. 

3.  RULE-BASED  VISUAL  NAVIGATION 

The  scene  model  is  the  central  component  in  the 
ALV  vision  system  and  represents  the  vehicle’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  its  environment.  Construction  of  the  scene 
model  is  complex,  requiring  the  direction  of  vehicle 

sensors  towards  objects  in.  the  world,  the  fusion  of  data 
from  different  sensors,  and  the  selection  of  algorithms  for 
image  analysis.  Methods  for  performing  these  tasks  are 
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continually  evolving  as  the  ALV  road  following  task 
becomes  better  understood.  Thus,  the  control  structure  of 
a  system  for  constructing  a  scene  model  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  new  strategies  for  performing 
these  tasks.  This  section  describes  a  new  approach  to 
scene  model  construction  which  satisfies  this  requirement 
and  offers  other  advantages  as  well. 

The  task  of  building  a  scene  model  for  the  ALV 
involves  two  major  subtasks:  1)  deciding  what  objects  to 
look  for  and  where,  and  2)  verifying  that  the  objects  exist 
in  the  world.  These  two  functions  are  performed  by  the 
Scene  Model  Planner  and  Scene  Model  Verifier,  respec¬ 
tively;  together,  they  form  the  Scene  Model  Builder.  The 
data  flow  diagram  for  the  Scene  Model  Builder  is 
presented  in  Figure  1J.  The  scope  of  the  current  research 
is  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  Scene  Model 
Verifier;  the  Scene  Model  Planner  will  be  simulated  by  a 
human  operator.  Thus,  the  Scene  Model  Verifier  will  be 
passed  an  object  hypothesis  and  will  return  the  object 
along  with  a  measure  of  its  verifiability.  If  the  object 
could  not  be  verified,  this  confidence  level  will  be  very 
low. 

Objects  in  the  world  exhibit  the  following  relation¬ 
ships: 

•  Component  Relationships.  For  example,  an  intersec¬ 
tion  is  made  up  of  four  connecting  roads,  stop  lights, 
etc.  These  component  objects,  in  turn,  can  be 
decomposed  into  their  component  subobjects,  e.g.  a 
road  is  made  up  of  two  road  edges,  two  shoulder 
edges,  and  a  centerline.  However,  primitive  objects 
such  as  lines  and  surfaces  extracted  from  an  image 
cannot  be  decomposed. 

•  Spatial  Relationships.  For  example,  telephone  poles 
are  located  near  the  road  and  run  parallel  to  the 
road. 

•  Property  Inheritance.  For  example,  although  the 
door  to  a  house  and  the  door  to  an  automobile  may 
be  different  objects,  they  both  share  the  generic  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  door,  e.g.  handle,  dimensions,  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  opening. 

To  accommodate  these  three  relationships,  frames 
hive  been  chosen  to  model  objects.  A  frame  is  a  data 
structure  which  encapsulates  the  relevant  knowledge 
about  to  an  object.  This  knowledge  is  stored  in  a  set  of 
slot  (or  attributes)  assigned  to  the  frame.  Slots  may 
contain  values,  e.g.  the  width  of  a  road  patch,  or  pointers 
to  clher  frames,  e.g.  component  and  spatially  related 
frames.  Property  inheritance  among  frames  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  supplementing  a  frame’s  slots  with  the  inher¬ 
ited  .'rame’s  slots.  Figure  12  presents  an  example  of  two 
frames  representing  road  patch  and  planar  ribbon  objects. 
The  road  patch  frame  inherits  the  slots  of  a  planar  ribbon 
frame.  Through  this  inheritance,  the  road  patch  frame 
includes  slots  pointing  to  left  and  right  segment  com¬ 
ponent  frames  as  well  as  front  and  back  connected  planar 
ribbon  frames.  In  this  example,  the  road  patch  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  specialization  of  a  planar  ribbon. 


In  the  context  of  the  scene  model  builder,  a 
hypothesis  is  a  frame  whose  slots  have  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  filled.  Verifying  an  object  hypothesis,  i.e.  accu-. 
mulating  evidence  supporting  the  object’s  presence  in  the 
world,  amounts  to  filling  in  the  slots  of  the  object’s  frame 
with  meaningful  values.  The  mechanism  for  filling  in 
these  slots  is  provided  by  a  blackboard. 

The  blackboard  can  be  viewed  as  a  small  production 
system  whose  facts  point  to  object  frames,  and  whose 
rule-base  contains  the  rules  by  which  frame  slots  are 
filled.  To  improve  cfficiency.in  rule  firing  and  to  promote 
modularity,  a  separate  blackboard  exists  for  each  class  of 
object.  As  with  frames,  the  blackboards  exhibit  com¬ 
ponent,  spatial,  and  inheritance  relationships. 

When  an  object’s  class  and  location  can  be  predicted 
with  sufficient  confidence,  top-down  hypothesis  genera¬ 
tion  is  invoked  to  verify  the  prediction.  If  the  object  can 
be  sufficiently  verified,  the  scene  model  planner  adds  it  to 
the  scene  model.  Figure  13  presents  an  example  of  top- 
down  hypothesis  generation  used  to  verify  a  road  patch 
hypothesis.  To  begin  the  process,  a  road  patch  frame  is 
instantiated,  some  of  its  slots  are  filled  in,  and  it  is  placed 
on  the  road  patch  blackboard.  When  a  new  object 
appears  on  the  blackboard,  rules  responding  to  the  empty 
slots  invoke  knowledge  sources  to  fill  in  the  slots.  These 
activated  knowledge  sources  have  access  to  knowledge 
contained  in  the  object’s  frame  and  any  frame  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  to  the  obiect’s  frame.  When  an 

empty  slot  represents  a  relationship  to  another  frame,  e.g. 
component,  a  new  frame  is  instantiated  on  the  black¬ 
board  representing  the  class  of  the  related  frame,  Again, 
rules  fire  automatically  to  fill  in  the  empty  slots  of  the 
new  frame.  Eventually,  the  filling  of  slots  of  a  primitive 
object  frame  requires  the  extraction  of  features  from  an 
image. 

In  top-down  hypothesis  generation,  hypotheses  depo¬ 
sited  on  upper  blackboards  generate  hypotheses  on  lower 
blackboards.  The  last  slot  in  each  frame  to  be  filled  is  the 
confidence  of  the  frame.  It  is  computed  based  on  the 
values  of  the  other  slots  as  well  as  values  of  slots  in  con¬ 
nected  frames.  After  hypotheses  are  pushed  down  the 
blackboard  hierarchy,  the  confidences  are  bubbled  up  the 
hierarchy.  When  the  confidence  of  the  initially  instan¬ 
tiated  object  is  determined,  the  process  terminates.  All 
that  remains  on  the  blackboards  are  the  verified  objects. 

When  the  scene  model  planner  has  little  or  no 
knowledge  about  the  vehicle’s  environment,  bottom-up 
hypothesis  generation  may  be  invoked  to  locate  any 
objects  of  interest  in  the  image.  To  begin  the  process, 
primitive  features  are  extracted  from  the  image;  for  each 
feature,  a  road  patch  camera  segment  frame  is  deposited 
on  its  blackboard.  Since  the  “part-of”  slots  of  these 
frames  are  unfilled,  the  rutes  generate  hypotheses 
representing  the  possible  objects  of  which  these  primitive 
frames  may  be  a  component.  The  process  continues, 
pushing  hypotheses  up  the  hierarchy.  In  Figure  14,  four 
hypotheses  appear  on  the  road  patch  blackboard.  It  is  up 
to  the  scene  model  planner  to  decide  whether  these 
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objects  meet  the  necessary  criteria  for  insertion  into  the 
scene  model. 

The  Scene  Model  Verifier  is  object  oriented  and  runs 
in  the  Franz  Lisp  environment;  both  the  frames  and  the 
blackboards  are  implemented  using  Franz  Flavors.  In 
addition  to  slots  referencing  external  entities  such  as  the 
road  map  and  the  scene  model,  each  blackboard  object 
has  its  own  working  memory  and  rule  memory.  Rules 
may  invoke  Lisp  functions  which,  in  turn,  may  invoke  C 
functions  to  fill  a  frame’s  slots. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS 

This  report  has  focused  on  the  design  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  vision  system  for  autonomous  navigation  of  roads 
and  road  networks.  As  mentioned  in  the  Introduction, 
the  ALV  project  at  Maryland  also  involves  support  of 
Martin  Marietta,  a  program  of  experimentation  both  in 
the  laboratory  and  on  the  Martin  Marietta  vehicle,  and 
research  on  parallel  algorithms  for  vision  using  parallel 
computers  such  as  the  Butterfly  and  WARP.  More  infor¬ 
mation  on  those  aspects  of  the  project  are  included  in 
Davis  et  al.[l] 
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Table  1 


COMPARISON  OF  OBSTACLE  DETECTION  ALGORITHMS 
FOR  SENSITIVITY  TO  SCANNER  PERTURBATIONS 


SOURCE  OF  ERRORS:  MAGNITUDE  OF  ERRORS:  (D 


RANGE 

HORIZONTAL 

VERTICAL 

DIFFERENCE 

DERIVATIVE 

DERIVATIVE 

3° 

IN  HORIZONTAL  ANGLE 

19.7(2) 

0.3 

1.4 

6.2(3) 

0.1 

0.1 

3° 

IN  ROLL  ANGLE 

264.6 

6.0 

50.8 

1C.1 

0.3 

0.8 

3° 

IN  VERTICAL  ANGLE 

354.7 

1.6 

74.3 

20.4 

0.1 

1.0 

3° 

IN  EACH  ANGLE 

1,717.6 

51.4 

790.5 

38.3 

0.4 

2.1 

(X)  The  absolute  values  of  the  expected  range  (or  derivative)  at  a  pixel 
from  an  unperturbed  scanner  minus  the  expected  range  (or  derivative) 
from  a  scanner  that  has  been  rotated  in  the  manner  listed  in  the 
'source  of  errors'  column. 

(2)  Maximum  absolute  error  in  the  entire  image. 

(3)  Maximum  absolute  error  in  the  center  row  of  the  image. 
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Figure  1:  System  block  diagram 


Figure  2:  Line  segments  fit  to  the  border  of 

thresholded  image  using  accumulated 
angles  of  road  points  with  respect 
to  window  pivots 


Figure  4:  Line  segments  fit  to  the  border  of  image 
exhibiting  contrast  reversal  thresholded 
around  sample  grey-scale  mean 


Figure  3:  Line  segments  fit  to  the  border  of  image  Figure  5:  Line  segments  fit  to  the  border  of  image 
using  simple  threshold  determined  by  using  multi-resolution  algorithm  on 

minirnum-error-criterion  thresholded  image 
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Figure  8s  Four  range  images  taken  from  ERIM 
range  scanner  on  Martin  Martietta 
test  site 
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Figure  7s  Method  for  the  reconstruction 
of  a  road  from  an  image 


Figure  8:  Zero-bank  algorithm  applied  to  a 
synthetic  road  image 


iaif*  from  Cl  ini|*  from  C2 


Figure  0:  Basic  principle  of  prediction 
with  flat  earth  assumption 


*) 


Image  from  C2:  Points  j  and  j'  are 
intersection  of  reduced  rectangle 
with  images  of  road  edges 
(method  A). 


Image  from  C2:  reduced  rectangle 
and  anchor  points  i  &  i'  images 
of  world  points  I  &  I'  (method  B) 


Figure  10:  Road  edge  finding  methods  on 
threeholded  Images 
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Scene  Model 


Local 

Navigation 

Task 
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Map 


Road 

Map 


Sensors 


Road  Patch  Frame  Definition 

Frame  Class: 
road  patch 

Frame  Attributes: 

type  of  left  world  segment 
type  of  right  world  segment 
width  confidence 

Inherited  Frames: 
planar  ribbon 


Planar  Ribbon  Frame  Definition 

Frame  Class: 

planar  ribbon 

Frame  Attributes: 
search  window 
back  connected  planar  ribbon 
front  connected  planar  ribbon 
has  part  left  world  segment 
has  part  right  world  segment 
parallelism  confidence 
confidence 

Inherited  Frames: 
none 


Figure  11:  Scene  model  builder  dataflow  Figure  12:  Road  patch  and  planar  ribbon  frames 
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Road  Patch  Blackboard 


Road  Patch  Segment 
Blackboard 


Road  Patch  Camera 
Segment  Blackboard 


figure  13:  Top-down  hypothesis  generation 


Figure  14:  Bottom-up  hypothesis  generation 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  an  information  manager  that  is  at  the  core 
of  a  sensor-based  autonomous  system.  The  manager  provides 
the  means  by  which  sensor-based  data  can  be  integrated  with 
stored  knowledge  to  construct  a  world  model  that  encodes  the 
information  needed  for  autonomous  behavior.  The  autonomous 
system  consists  of  a  community  of  independent  processes,  each 
responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  system’s  goaL,  and  each  of  which 
interacts  with  an  active  database  to  share  results  and  to  achieve 
goals  that  require  the  combined  effort  of  more  than  one  process. 
The  information  manager  facilitates  the  sharing  of  data  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  organization  needed  to  accomplish  system-level  goals. 


1  Introduction 

This  paper  describes  a  knowledge  system  that  integrates  data 
from  a  variety  of  sensors,  as  well  as  from  other  sources  of  stored 
knowledge,  to  form  a  world  model  that  is  used  by  an  autonomous 
system  to  plan  and  execute  its  tasks.  The  overall  architecture 
of  our  knowledge  system  can  be  viewed  as  a  community  of  in¬ 
teracting  proceaaet,  each  of  which  has  its  own  limited  goals  and 
expertise,  but  all  of  which  cooperate  to  achieve  the  higher  goals 
of  the  system.  The  various  processes  may  represent  sensors,  in¬ 
terpreters,  controllers,  user-interface  drivers,  planners,  or  any 
other  information  processor  that  can  be  imagined.  Each  process 
can  be  both  a  producer  of  information  and  a  consumer.  In¬ 
formation  is  shared  among  processes  by  allowing  them  to  read 
data  stored  by  other  processes  and  to  update  that  information. 
Each  process  continually  and  asynchronously  updates  informa¬ 
tion  based  on  sensor  readings,  deductions,  renderings,  or  other 
interpretations  that  it  makes. 

A  simple  example  of  object  recognition  may  help  to  show 
the  system  approach.  During  cross-country  navigation  an  au¬ 
tonomous  land  vehicle  must  be  able  to  detect  small  gullies  in  its 
path.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  vehicle  has  a  range  sensor  and 
analyser  that  can  segment  the  world  into  surface  terrain  and 
objects  on  that  terrain,  a  drainage  expert  that  can  derive  run¬ 
off  patterns  from  surface  topography,  a  multi-spectral  analyser 
that  can  classify  objects  on  the  basis  of  their  spectral  signature,  a 
gully  detector  that  determines  the  likelihood  of  a  gully  in  the  ve¬ 
hicle’s  path  on  the  basis  of  the  surface  drainage  pattern  and  the 
vegetation  cover,  and  a  pilot  that  makes  navigational  decision. 
Each  process  contributes  expert  knowledge  about  aspects  of  the 
world.  The  determination  that  there  is  a  gully  is  not  made  by  a 
single  process  that  calculates  drainage  pattern,  vegetation  type, 
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etc.,  but  rather,  by  each  expert  looking  at  the  objects  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  database  and  deciding  if  it  can  contribute 
further  information.  When  there  is  sufficient  information  from 
which  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  gully  present,  the  gully  expert 
will  annotate  the  database  to  this  effect.  This  will  then  influence 
steerage  decisions  of  the  pilot  process.  The  decision  that  there  is 
a  gully  is  not  reached  by  applying  a  fixed  sequence  of  operations 
to  the  data  but  is  made  when  the  available  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  support  such  a  conclusion. 

Each  process  is  a  knowledge  source  that  brings  its  expertise 
to  the  processing  of  the  data  that  represent  the  known  state  of 
the  world.  These  processes  span  the  range  from  low-level  im.ige 
processing  to  symbolic  manipulation,  and  their  output  will  be 
available  for  use  by  all  other  knowledge  sources.  The  system  de¬ 
sign  is  one  of  expert  knowledge  sources  that  know  how  to  draw 
conclusions  based  on  the  available  data  but  whose  knowledge 
does  not  necessarily  define  the  actions  required  to  obtain  that 
data.  Such  procedures  are  run  independently  of  the  processes 
that  use  their  conclusions.  The  database  that  stores  these  con¬ 
clusions  must  be  able  to  accept  a  vast  assortment  of  data  types 
and  make  them  available  to  requesting  processes. 

Our  system  includes  a  global  database  through  which  infor¬ 
mation  is  shared.  Because  all  processes  share  information,  the 
communicetion  bandwidth  between  this  database  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  processes  is  of  concern.  If  the  granularity  of  the  information 
to  be  shared  is  too  fine,  then  the  communication  channels  will 
be  overloaded  with  an  enormous  number  of  transactions,  each  of 
which  involves  small  amounts  of  data,  while  a  granularity  that 
is  too  coarse  requires  complex  knowledge  sources  that  are  be¬ 
yond  our  ability  to  construct.  We  view  the  knowledge  sources 
as  substantial  entities  that  attempt  to  share  data  objects  that 
are  compoeite  in  nature.  For  example,  we  do  not  expect  that  an 
image-processing  routine  would  write  intensity-edge  information 
into  the  database,  but  rather  that  it  would  share  conclusions 
about  the  physical  objects  that  are  in  the  world.  Of  course, 
these  objects  may  not  be  identified,  nor  need  they  be  the  fi¬ 
nal  partitioning  of  the  scene  into  world  objects,  but  they  will 
be  entities  with  which  other  processes  can  associate  parameters 
and  semantics.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  database  contains 
only  symbolic  objects,  but  rather  that  it  contains  objects  that 
have  some  semantic  character,  such  as  a  horizontal  planar  sur¬ 
face  with  approximately  constant  albedo.  This  minimizes  the 
volume  of  transactions  within  the  system  by  associating  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  data  with  each  transaction. 

Some  knowledge  sources  may  need  to  communicate  with  oth- 
rs  at  a  level  that  is  not  provided  by  the  global  database.  Such 
communication  is  private  to  those  sources,  and  implementation 
is  the  responsibilty  of  the  designers  of  those  processes.  This 
level  of  information  sharing  often  entails  a  certain  computational 
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speed  requirement  and  usually  a  processing  sequence  that  can 
be  prespecified.  Although  any  pair  of  processes  may  use  this 
form  of  close  coupling,  we  have  focused  on  expediting  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  information  that  is  of  a  higher  level  and  is  substantially 
unstructured. 

If  processes  are  to  communicate  through  the  database,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  communication  must  be  rich  enough  to  allow  items  to 
be  shared.  Relevant  information  extracted  from  the  database  is 
of  little  use  if  the  receiving  process  cannot  understand  it  or  make 
use  of  it.  With  the  diversity  of  information  that  is  available,  we 
choose  to  share  that  information  through  semantic  labels  that 
classify  the  information  in  the  database.  These  labels  must  re¬ 
flect  the  multiple  levels  of  specificity  inherent  in  the  information 
itself.  The  labels  form  a  vocabulary  describing  the  information 
that  is  stored  in  the  database.  Accessing  information  by  means 
of  the  semantic  label  allows  processes  to  be  independent  of  the 
particular  data  syntax  used  to  store  the  information.  We  allow 
database  access  through  logical  combinations  of  the  semantic 
labels,  as  well  as  through  procedural  definitions  passed  to  the 
database  so  that  a  user  may  supplement  the  vocabulary  with  ad¬ 
ditional  terms.  Passing  procedural  definitions  to  the  database 
also  reduces  the  communication  bandwidth  otherwise  needed  to 
return  the  results. 

A  system  that  views  processes  as  individual  experts  that  may 
make  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  data  must  have  a  policy 
to  determine  what  is  stored  in  the  database.  For  example,  if 
two  processes  determine  the  height  of  a  particular  tree  to  be 
substantially  different,  whose  opinion  should  be  stored:  the  last 
one  given,  that  of  the  process  with  more  expertise,  or  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  two?  There  is  no  “correct*  way  to  determine  a  single 
value.  Usually,  information  integration  is  accomplished  as  the 
data  are  inserted  into  the  database,  and  the  data  that  are  then 
retained  are  expected  to  be  conflict-free.  In  our  system,  all  pro¬ 
cesses  are  considered  equal,  and  only  their  opinions  are  stored. 
This  approach  reflects  the  view  that  conclusions  are  not  only 
a  function  of  the  data  used,  but  also  of  the  knowledge  sources 
that  provide  that  data,  and  the  anticipated  use  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  user  of  information  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
filter  that  information  with  knowledge  of  both  its  content  and 
its  source.  Information  in  the  data  store  can  be  modified  only 
by  the  process  that  created  it,  although  other  processes  can  cast 
their  opinions. 

Any  system  that  consists  of  a  collection  of  independent,  asyn¬ 
chronous  processes  must  have  a  control  mechanism  that  coor¬ 
dinates  these  processes  to  achieve  the  system’s  goals.  In  our 
design,  each  process  is  continually  active,  going  about  its  task 
of  processing  the  data  that  define  the  current  state  of  the  world 
and  placing  its  opinions  in  the  database.  When  certain  combi¬ 
nations  of  data  occur,  we  must  be  able  to  interrupt  particular 
processes  and  have  them  deal  with  this  new  info-mation.  In  our 
previous  example  of  cross-country  navigation  we  needed  to  de¬ 
tect  gullies.  A  clump  of  snowberry  bushes  is  often  an  indication 
of  a  gully.  Consequently,  we  should  activate  the  gullv  detector 
whenever  snowberries  are  detected.  A  daemon  appr  .  is  used 
to  implement  this  strategy.  Daemons  are  placed  in  i».  database 
by  the  processes  that  should  be  informed  when  particular  events 
occur,  and  the  processes  are  responsible  for  determining  how  to 
proceed  when  they  are  interrupted  by  these  daemons.  Control 
by  means  of  the  database  is  therefore  data  driven.  Alternatively, 
any  process  is  free  to  call  procedures  that  are  imbedded  within 
another  process,  thus  allowing  control  to  be  passed  by  procedure 
call. 

Control  that  is  data  driven  is  unlikely  to  be  coordinated  to 


achieve  the  goals  of  the  system  if  those  goals  are  not  available 
to  the  various  processes  that  are  performing  the  data  transfor¬ 
mations.  An  important  part  of  sensory  integration  is  planning 
which  activities  will  contribute  to  the  more  general  goals  of  the 
larger  system  in  which  the  sensory  system  is  embedded.  In  our 
case,  we  interface  with  the  goals  of  a  planning  system  that  con¬ 
trols  the  activities  of  an  autonomous  vehicle.  A  planning  system 
is  viewed  simply  as  another  process  or  set  of  processes  that  may 
access  the  database.  The  list  of  tasks  that  the  vision  system 
is  attemping  to  achieve  serves  as  data  that  individual  processes 
must  use  to  prioritize  their  own  activities.  Conclusions  and  data 
transformations,  no  matter  how  correct  or  clever,  are  irrelevant 
if  they  are  unrelated  to  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  highest-level 
system. 

2  Database 

The  database  that  we  have  designed  to  store  the  domain  data 
has  many  of  the  usual  database  features.  It  stores  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  data  tokens  that  contain  the  domain  information  and 
has  a  set  of  indexing  structures  overlaid  on  these  tokens  so  that 
data  manipulations  based  on  the  domain  requirements,  such  as 
data  retrieval,  may  be  implemented  efficiently.  Unlike  many 
vision-system  databases,  the  database  has  a  continuity  of  life 
that  exceeds  a  single  execution  of  the  system.  In  this  respect  it 
is  much  more  like  a  conventional  database,  whose  integrity  and 
usefulness  must  persist  over  an  extended  period.  Data  acquired 
during  execution  of  the  system  becomes  knowledge  stored  in  the 
database  for  future  use. 

lb  ensure  that  the  internal  integrity  of  the  database  is  main¬ 
tained,  processes  do  not  have  direct  access  to  the  data  tokens; 
instead  copies  of  the  data  are  transferred  between  the  database 
and  the  process.  Clearly,  data  copying  is  computationally  ex¬ 
pensive,  which  is  incompatible  with  real-time  performance.  For 
this  reason,  a  mechanism  is  provided  in  the  data  access  lan¬ 
guage  that  allows  a  process  to  pass  a  trustable  procedure  to  the 
database  so  that  internal  processing  can  be  used  to  minimize  the 
volume  of  data  transferred  and  the  amount  of  copying  that  is 
necessary.  This  approach  for  controlling  integrity  is  dictated  by 
a  development  environment  in  which  the  system  is  not  built  by 
a  single  person  or  group  but  rather  is  a  set  of  processes  provided 
by  disparate  implementors.  Protecting  the  data  from  corrup¬ 
tion  by  an  errant  process  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  rolling 
back  the  database  to  a  previous  version  or  editing  it  between  ac¬ 
tual  uses.  However  the  mechanism  used  to  reduce  data  copying, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  jeopardizing  integrity,  is  desirable 
for  certain  time-critical  processes  so  that  they  may  achieve  real¬ 
time  performance. 

Because  the  opinions  of  all  processes  are  stored,  the  database 
will  contain  conflicting  and  incompatible  views  of  the  state  of 
the  world.  Some  processes  may  exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
resolving  such  data  inconsistencies.  Of  course,  even  these  pro¬ 
cesses  will  only  be  allowed  to  cast  an  opinion.  User  processes 
may  choose  to  take  more  notice  of  the  opinions  of  these  con¬ 
flict  resolution  processes  than  of  the  opinions  of  processes  whose 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  less  data.  The  conflict  resolution 
processes  will  continually  process  data  in  the  database  (as  spare 
computational  resources  allow),  but  they  are  conservative  in  na¬ 
ture,  preferring  not  to  cast  an  opinion  unless  they  have  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  to  support  their  conclusion.  However,  a  user 
process  may  call  one  of  these  conflict  ref  olvers  to  cast  an  opinion 
even  if  it  would  not  have  otherwise  intervened.  Our  approach 
then  is  to  allow  inconsistencies  to  be  resolved  whenever  the  data 
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is  sufficient  to  support  the  resolution,  or  whenever  a  user  pro¬ 
cess  requires  that  resolution,  i.e.  at  access  time.  This  approach 
differs  from  other  approaches  that  attempt  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
sistent  data  set:  in  these  approaches  resolution  must  occur  at 
insertion  time.  The  approach  we  adopt  is  to  resolve  when  nec¬ 
essary,  rather  than  to  resolve  always.  Often  a  decision-making 
process  can  take  action  without  the  need  to  expend  resources 
in  resolving  data  discrepancies.  For  example,  the  navigation 
module  of  an  autonomous  land  vehicle  may  be  faced  with  the 
conflicting  data  that  the  object  ahead  is  either  a  tree  or  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole.  If  the  task  is  to  move  forward  avoiding  obstacles, 
the  vision  system  does  not  need  to  resolve  whether  the  object 
ahead  is  a  tree  or  telephone  pole.  The  resolution  requirement  is 
a  function  of  the  task,  not  simply  the  data. 

A  database  that  stores  opinions  will  rapidly  consume  storage 
resources  unless  a  mechanism  is  provided  that  will  allow  data  to 
be  deleted  (or  at  least  archived).  A  process  that  is  the  supplier 
of  data  may  have  little  ability  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  that 
data,  yet  it  is  the  useful  data  that  we  would  want  available  in  the 
database.  The  approach  adopted  is  to  have  processes  sponsor 
data;  that  is,  a  process  (probably  a  process  that  uses  a  par¬ 
ticular  data  token)  will  allow  that  data  token  to  be  “charged” 
against  its  resource  allocation.  Many  processes  can  sponsor  a 
single  data  token,  and  they  are  charged  proportionately.  When 
a  process  nears  its  resource  limit  (or  at  any  time)  it  can  with¬ 
draw  its  sponsorship  of  any  data  that  it  has  sponsored.  Data 
that  are  unsponsored  are  available  for  garbage  collection  (these 
data  may  be  archived  or  deleted).  In  this  manner  each  process 
is  responsible  for  deciding  what  data  it  finds  useful,  and  this 
collection  of  data  forms  the  base  of  current  available  informa¬ 
tion.  Clearly,  this  procedure  is  not  fail  safe.  Critical  data  may 
be  removed  before  their  criticality  is  realized.  However,  the  crit¬ 
icality  of  data  is  measured  in  terms  of  a  process’s  willingness  to 
pay  for  it  and  presumably  in  terms  of  the  current  usefulness  of 
that  data. 

An  unsponsored  data  token  will  not  necessarily  be  removed 
immediately.  An  information  producer  may  not  wish  to  sponsor 
data  for  which  it  has  little  use,  so  it  may  be  some  time  before  a 
sponsor  for  this  information  is  found.  To  avoid  deleting  useful 
data,  the  process  whose  job  is  to  remove  data  tokens  evaluates 
additional  information,  such  as  length  of  time  the  token  has 
been  in  the  database,  as  well  as  sponsorship  information,  before 
it  is  removed.  Data  removal  is  a  continuous  process,  so  that  the 
database  can  be  assured  of  having  adequate  storage  when  time- 
critical  tasks  demand  that  computational  resources  for  garbage 
collection  be  suspended. 

Bach  process  in  the  system  does  not  have  the  same  resource 
allocation.  At  particular  times  some  processes  may  be  more 
valuable  than  others.  For  example,  the  gully  detector  used  by 
an  autonomous  vehicle  is  a  vital  process  during  cross-country 
navigation  but  is  rarely  used  during  road  traversal.  One  process 
has  the  task  of  allocating  database  resources  to  the  processes 
performing  useful  tasks.  The  allocation  is  based  on  the  relative 
importance  of  the  task  and  on  the  frequency  with  which  data 
tokens  are  consumed  by  the  process  performing  that  task.  Such  a 
frequency  measure  is  a  moving  statistic  that  allows  the  allocation 
to  adapt  to  the  current  situation.  Data  tokens  are  time  stamped 
to  indicate  the  last  time  they  were  modified  —  that  is,  the  last 
time  a  new  opinion  was  added  to  one  of  the  data  slots  —  and 
they  are  time  stamped  for  last  use.  The  time  stamps  provide 
data  for  the  resource  allocator  and  the  garbage  collector. 

Data  tokens  are  produced  by  individual  processes  and  are 
passed  to  the  database  for  storage  and  subsequent  retrieval.  For 


the  database  to  access  information  from  within  the  token,  or  for 
a  requesting  process  to  be  able  to  extract  information  from  a 
token,  each  must  either  know  the  form  of  that  information  or 
have  some  procedure  for  recovering  it.  In  the  design  ofa  sys¬ 
tem  one  can  use  a  standard  structure  for  a  data  token,  such  as 
a  record  structure  in  which  the  position  of  parameter  slots  are 
known,  or  a  standard  syntax  for  the  token  can  be  used,  such, 
as  a  list  of  attribute- value  pairs,  or  one  can  add  functions  that 
retrieve  values  from  the  internal  data  structure  of  the  token,  i.e., 
procedural  attachment.  ! 

With  standard  structures,  position,  rather  than  name,  gives 
access  to  the  data  but  all  processes  are  required  to  use  some 
predetermined  set  of  structures.  In  a  system  in  which  different 
processes  do  entirely  different  tasks,  it  is  unlikely  that  one  could 
find,  no  matter  how  clever,  a  small  number  of  data  structures 
that  would  be  natural  representations  of  all  the  data  for  all  the 
processes  that  use  that  data. 

With  both  fixed  syntax  and  procedural  attachment  to  a  data  j 
structure,  a  vocabulary  of  terms  is  needed  to  access  the  data 
slots.  This  is  the  approach  we  take.  A  vocabulary  of  terms 
is  used  that  spans  the  entities  and  relationships  of  interest  in 
the  application  domain.  For  an  autonomous  land  vehicle,  the 
vocabulary  consists  of  words  or  labels  that  describe  the  outdoor 
environment,  e.g.  tree  and  height,  so  a  process  could  ask  a  data 
token  that  represents  a  tree  for  that  tree’s  height.  The  actual 
structure  used  to  hold  the  data  can  be  invisible  to  the  process 
which  gains  access  to  the  information  through  the  labels.  The 
labels  must  be  known  by  all  processes  that  wish  to  access  this 
information  in  the  database.  This  semantic  level  does  seem  to 
be  the  appropriate  level  on  which  to  share  information. 

Should  one  use  a  fixed  syntax  like  attribute-value  pairs  to 
hold  the  information  in  the  database  and  provide  a  simple  rou¬ 
tine  to  retrieve  the  value  given  the  attribute,  or  should  one  use 
the  more  complex  approach  of  attaching  to  a  data  structure  a 
set  of  functions  that  can  retrieve  the  value  of  a  data  slot  given 
the  slot  name?  We  take  the  latter  approach  to  increase  the 
functionality  that  is  available  when  a  value  is  retrieved  based 
on  slot  name.  From  the  point  of  view  of  systems  building,  in 
which  parts  of  the  system  are  built  by  independent  groups,  this 
approach  places  the  decisions  for  the  form  of  the  data  struc-  . 
ture  and  the  accessing  functionality  within  a  single  group  and 
provides  a  clean  interface  with  the  database.  Bach  process  can 
select  its  own  internal  representations  for  the  data  it  produces, 
and  that  data  can  be  shared  through  access  functions  that  are 
based  on  terms  or  labels  in  the  vocabulary  which  describes  the 
underlying  domain.  A  common  vocabulary  requires  that  each 
process  know  how  to  translate  from  its  internal  representation 
to  information  in  vocabulary  form.  This  avoids  the  need  for  each 
process  to  know  how  to  translate  into  the  individual  representa¬ 
tions  used  by  other  processes.  Additionally,  new  processes  can  ; 
be  added  to  the  system  without  retrofitting  the  new  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  older  processes.  ' 

A  collection  of  data  tokens  is  not  a  database  unless  there  is  a 
means  of  accessing  the  information  in  the  collection  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  require  a  search  through  the  entire  set.  A  set  of 
indexing  structures  that  allows  access  in  a  more  direct  manner  ...  : 
must  be  based  on  the  subsets  of  the  data  that  need  to  be  ttr 
trieved.  These  structures  are  therefore  based  oh  the  domain  re-  .. 
quirements  and  relate  to  the  semantics  of  the  actual  data  stored. 

Our  architecture  for  sensory  integration  is  implemented  in  the 
task  domain  of  an  autonomous  land  vehicle  navigation*  The  in-  1 
dexing  structures  that  we  use  are  associated  with  the  need  to 
retrieve  information  that  is  appropriately  groups  for  the  task 
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Figure  1:  Transaction  Processing  —  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle 
Database.  Access  to  the  data  store  is  by  means  of  a  spatial 
directory,  a  semantic  directory,  or  both. 

of  navigation  in  the  three-dimensional  world.  A  spatial  direc¬ 
tory  that  forms  subsets  of  the  data  based  on  spatial  location, 
and  a  semantic  directory  that  forms  subsets  of  the  data  based 
on  object  class  are  the  principle  indexing  schemes  that  we  use  to 
organize  storage  and  retrieval  of  data  tokens.  Figure  1  gives  an 
overview  of  transaction  processing  by  means  of  directories  in  the 
database  designed  to  support  autonomous  vehicle  navigation. 

3  Spatial  Directory 

The  spatial  directory  organizes  the  data  tokens  into  groups  de¬ 
termined  by  spatial  location.  Because  an  autonomous  vehi¬ 
cle  may  roam  about  in  an  extensive  environment,  we  need  a 
representation  of  that  environment  that  can  deal  with  its  spa- 
tial  extent.  In  addition,  the  representation  must  be  efficient 
in  indexing  data  when  the  data  are  distributed  nonuniformly 
over  the  environment.  Data  will  need  to  be  accessed  at  vari¬ 
ous  levels  of  resolution  depending  on  the  task  that  is  being  ad¬ 
dressed.  Route  planning  needs  lower-resolution  data  than  does, 
for  example,  landmark  identification  or  obstacle  avoidance.  The 
world  is  three-dimensional  but  the  vehicle  is  restricted  to  a  two- 
dimensional  surface  embedded  in  this  world.  Although  there 
are  many  reasons  for  choosing  a  two-dimensional  index,  such 
as  latitude  and  longitude,  and  then  representing  the  third  di¬ 
mension  as  a  data  value,  we  chose  to  use  a  three-dimensional 
index.  Our  selection  was  motivated  by  the  advantage  such  an 
index  gives  in  encoding  spatial  relations  within  the  directory,  in 
generating  visibility  information,  and  in  using  this  architecture 
in  other  spatial  domains  in  which  movement  is  not  restricted  to 
a  two-dimensional  surface. 

The  three-dimensional  index  selects  a  volume  in  space  that  we 
-epresent  as  voxels  [4j.  The  largest  voxel  is  the  world,  which  is 
subdivided  into  smaller  volumes  as  we  need  to  represent  spatial 
position  with  higher  precision.  The  index  granularity  is  fine 
enough  to  be  able  to  position  an  object  in  a  volume  that  is  precise 
enougi'  for  the  application.  Recall  that  this  index  is  an  index 
into  a  directory;  in  the  directory  cell  are  pointers  to  the  data 
tokens  associated  with  the  volume  of  space  represented  by  this 
index.  Data  tokens  need  not  be  placed  in  the  directory  at  the 
finest  ind«x  available  but  only  at  the  precision  with  which  their 
spatial  location  is  known.  A  tree  whose  position  is  unknown 


would  be  placed  in  the  largest  voxel;  this  being  the  voxel  that 
represents  the  entire  world. 

The  voxel-based  directory  not  only  gives  a  range  of  position 
resolutions,  it  also  allows  different  parts  of  the  world  to  use 
different  resolutions  for  storing  data.  In  parts  of  the,  world  that 
have  little  data  associated  with  them  one  may  choose  to  place 
all  the  pointers  to  data  tokens  representing  objecta  ih  coarse¬ 
grained  volumes,  while  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  vehicles 
is  active  can  be  subdivided  into  finely  partitioned  volumes!.  This 
not  only  provides  for  multiple  resolution  access,  but  also  allows 
one  to  select  resolution  relevant  to  the  area  concerned. 

In  selecting  a  voxel-based  representation  of  space,  one  has  the 
option  of  dividing  that  space  into  regular  voxels  in  which  all  vox¬ 
els,  at  a  given  level  of  subdivision  of  the  space,  are  of  equal  size, 
or  choosing  to  divide  the  space  into  irregularly  sized  chunks.  Ir¬ 
regularly  sized  voxels  have  some  attractions,  as  they  allow  irreg¬ 
ularly  shaped  objects  to  be  confined,  and  hence  indexed,  within 
a  volume  that  matches  them.  Uniformly  sized  voxels  often  are 
unnecessarily  large  when  they  are  large  enough  to  contain  an  ir¬ 
regularly  shaped  object.  However,  if  irregularly  sized  voxels  are 
used  multiple  indices  are  needed  to  allow  for  overlapping  voxels 
that  are  indexing  different  irregularly  sized  objects  in  the  same 
volume  of  space  -  thus  increasing  the  computational  load.  We 
therefore  use  a  regular  subdivision  of  space  in  which  each  voxel 
is  subdivided  into  eight  equally  sized  and  shaped  smaller  voxels. 

In  making  this  choice  we  must  address  the  problem  of  in¬ 
dexing  objects  whose  shape  does  not  match  this  partitioning  of 
space.  Generally,  it  is  easy  to  place  stationary  compact  objects 
within  a  voxel  that  can  completely  contain  them,  but  objects  like 
linear  structures,  surfaces,  and  moving  objects  require  alterna¬ 
tive  approaches.  A  linear  structure  like  a  road,  river,  telephone 
wire,  or  fence  is  stored  as  a  single  data  token,  but  pointers  are 
placed  in  all  the  voxels  through  which  the  structure  passes.  The 
smallest-sized  voxels  that  are  appropriate  are  used;  for  example, 
the  voxel  size  for  a  road  will  be  determined  by  the  road  width 
so  that  it  is  assured  that  the  road  “fits”  within  the  voxel.  The 
same  approach  is  taken  with  other  extended  objects,  such  as 
surfaces:  a  single  data  token  has  pointers  to  it  from  the  set  of 
voxels  through  which  the  surface  passes. 

The  size  of  the  voxel  is  selected  by  the  process  inserting  the 
surface  into  the  database,  based  on  such  factors  as  accuracy  of 
the  surface  shape,  and  extent.  Recall  that  this  placement  in 
space  is  to  aid  retrieval,  not  to  specify  exactly  where  things  are. 
Detailed  location  information  in  available  from  within  the  data 
token.  There  is  no  need  to  place  objects  in  the  spatial  directory 
in  the  smallest  voxel  that  might  be  possible. 

Moving  objects  are  usually  compact  so  they  present  little 
problem  in  placement  at  their  current  position,  but  there  may 
be  occasions  when  it  is  desirable  to  represent,  their;  track  in  the 
directory.  The  same  approach  is  used  as  was  adopted  for  linear 
structures  and  extended  objects:  the  moving  objects  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  single  data  token  that  is  pointed  to  by  the  voxels 
associated  with  its  track. 

An  advantage  of  a  multiresolution  spatial  directory  is  the  ease 
with  which  approximate  location  can  be  represented.  An  object 
is  placed  In  a  voxel  that  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  limits  of  its 
possible  locations.  Object  location  may  be  approximate  because 
of  image  processing  errors  when  detecting  objects  in  imagery,  or 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  sensor’s  exact  position.  The 
latter  is  particularly  relevant  in  the  case  of  an  autonomous  ve¬ 
hicle.  Data  can  be  added  to  the  database  before  its  position 
is  known,  and  then,  when  better  location  information  becomes 
available,  the  directory  can  be  updated  by  moving  the  data  k> 
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Figure  2:  Octree  Representation  of  the  Voxel  Description  of  Space.  Hash  tables  are  used  to  implement  the  octree;  more  than  one  level 
of  the  octree  is  stored  in  a  single  hash  table. 


a  smaller  volume.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  data  will  be  retrieved 
and  examined  whenever  requests  are  processed  for  data  from 
the  original  larger  voxel.  A  background  process  whose  task  is  to 
move  each  object  to  its  most  precise  location  within  the  direc¬ 
tory  (when  processing  resources  are  available)  accomplishes  the 
directory  update  and  thereby  achieves  retrieval  efficiency.  Hence 
all  data  can  be  directly  inserted  into  one  directory  whether  their 
location  is  known  accurately  or  only  approximately. 

Having  all  data,  whose  position  is  known  or  uncertain  within 
one  directory  structure  allows  us  to  respond  easily  to  data  re¬ 
trieval  requests  that  want  “all  objects  that  are  within  a  certain 
volume  in  space”  as  well  as  “all  objects  that  are  possibly  within 
that  particular  volume  of  space.”  Clearly,  in  the  task  domain 
of  an  autonomous  land  vehicle,  knowing  what  might  be  ahead, 
and  what  is  ahead  is  necessary  for  competent  navigation  and 
obstacle  avoidance.  For  example,  a  landmark  recognition  pro¬ 
cess  needs  to  know  what  objects  are  definitely  in  tome  volume, 
while  an  obstacle  avoidance  process  is  interested  in  all  objects 
that  are  possibly  in  front  of  the  vehicle.  Within  the  voxel  struc¬ 
ture,  “within  a  volume”  maps  to  the  tree  of  voxels  below  (finer 
than)  the  voxel  containing  the  volume  while  “possibly  within  a 
volume”  maps  to  the  tree  above  (coarser  than)  the  voxel  con¬ 
taining  the  volume. 

When  data  can  be  retrieved  on  the  basis  of  their  location, 
then  retrievals  on  the  basis  of  spatial  relations  are  also  possible. 
The  spatial  directory  encodes  the  spatial  relationships  between 
items  stored  in  the  database.  As  objects  are  moved  or  their 
spatial  positions  refined,  these  spatial  relations  are  maintained 
without  additional  processing  resources.  New  objects  entered 
into  the  database  encode  their  spatial  relationship  with  previ¬ 
ously  entered  data.  In  our  task  domain,  we  expect  to  retrieve 
items  based  on  relative  position  —  objects  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  trees  cashing  shadows  on  the  road,  and  to  on.  Having  an 
indexing  structure  that  matches  the  world  structure  allows  this 
without  the  overhead  that  would  be  presented  by  alternative 
schemes,  such  as  a  relational  database. 


The  reduction  of  computational  resources  used  to  maintain 
the  database  was  also  instrumental  in  our  treatment  of  time. 
The  database  is  always  assumed  to  represent  the  world  at  cur¬ 
rent  time.  If  historical  information  is  to  be  stored,  then  it  must 
be  time-stamped,  otherwise  it  is  implied  that  the  data  reflect  the 
state  of  the  world  as  it  currently  is.  This  approach  was  adopted 
so  that  one  could  avoid  elements  of  the  traditional  frame  prob¬ 
lem  [1):  if  time  is  a  parameter  of  the  data  token,  then  this  token 
has  to  be  updated  even  when  the  real  data  has  not  changed  but 
time  has  passed.  We  take  the  usual  approach  adopted  in  con¬ 
ventional  databases,  in  that  information  is  assumed  to  be  still 
true  if  it  has  not  been  altered  or  specifically  marked  as  applying 
only  to  some  particular  interval  of  time. 

The  spatial  directory  is  organized  as  an  octree  [3]  of  voxels 
that  span  the  world.  Specifically,  a  “pointerless”  octree  that  is 
implemented  by  multiple  hash  tables  is  employed.  The  use  of 
an  octree  to  implement  a  voxel  representation  is  natural;  the 
selection  of  the  pointerless  approach  was  based  on  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  many  voxels  will  contain  no  data,  and  many  voxels 
will  not  be  subdivided  into  smaller  units.  Heuce  the  more  usual 
approach  of  using  cells  with  explicit  pointers  to  the  finer  cells 
will  produce  many  cells  containing  mainly  null  pointers.  With 
the  pointerless  approach,  only  voxels  that  contain  data  tokens 
are  allocated. any  storage,  and  null  pointers  are  not  used.  Figure 
2  shows  an  abstract  view  (using  null  pointers)  of  the  way  an  oc¬ 
tree  is  used  to  represent  the  voxel  description  of  the  world.  The 
number  of  levels  of  hash  tables  is  in  fact  somewhat  less  than  the 
number  of  octree  levels,  because  several  octree  levels  are  stored 
in  a  single  hash  table,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 


4  Semantic  Directory 

The  spatial  directory  provides  an  indexing  scheme  that  matches 
the  spatial  nature  of  the  data  in  the  task  domain;  the  semantic 
directory  provides  an  indexing  scheme  that  matches  the  seman- 
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tic  nature  of  the  data  in  that  domain.  As  previously  mentioned, 
a  vocabulary  of  terms  is  used  to  facilitate  communication  be¬ 
tween  processes.  The  semantic  directory  specifies  these  terms 
and  defines  the  connections  between  them.  The  vocabulary  pro¬ 
vides  a  set  of  labels  that  is  used  to  describe  the  data  tokens  in 
the  database.  Such  a  set  is  dependent  on  the  task  domain,  and 
for  autonomous  land  vehicles  we  use  terms  that  label  objects 
in  the  outdoor  environment,  such  as  tree,  road,  rock,  meadow, 
or  ditch,  as  well  as  terms  with  less  specificity,  such  as  immov¬ 
able-object,  obstacle,  or  object. 

The  need  for  terms  that  define  the  semantics  of  things  in  the 
world  at  various  levels  of  abstraction  or  multiple  levels  of  resolu¬ 
tion  is  apparent  if  one  wishes  to  interpret  imagery  as  seen  from 
a  moving  vehicle:  objects  usually  appear  first  at  a  distance,  at 
poor  resolution,  and  gradually  change  form  as  one  approaches 
them.  The  needed  levels  of  abstraction  are  a  function  of  the 
available  processes  and  their  ability  to  instantiate  the  terms. 
There  is  no  point  in  being  able  to  describe  leaves  on  a  tree  if  the 
sensors  are  incapable  of  resolving  objects  that  small.  Equally 
there  is  no  point  in  describing  trees  as  belonging  to  the  superset 
“wooden  objects”  if  no  process  makes  use  of  that  set.  The  vo¬ 
cabulary  choice  that  we  have  made  is  based  on  an  assessment  of 
the  competence  of  low-level  imaae  processing  routines  and  the 
requirements  of  higher-level  processes.  The  choice  is  critical  to 
sensory  integration,  for  within  the  vocabulary  we  are  restrict¬ 
ing  the  means  of  integration,  the  information  that  higher-level 
processes  can  transfer  to  the  low-level  routines  (and  vice  versa), 
and  the  functionality  requirements  of  both  higher  and  lower- 
level  processes.  In  absolute  terms,  successful  sensor  integration 
demands  selection  of  an  appropriate  vocabulary. 

Any  vocabulary  whose  constituent  terms  span  a  wide  range 
of  specificity  in  a  domain  will  include  terms  that  are  related  to 
one  another.  The  second  component  of  the  semantic  directory,  a 
semantic  network  (1],  defines  these  connections.  The  network  it¬ 
self  has  two  parts:  one  which  defines  the  specialisation  of  terms 
by  a  graph,  that  is,  a  lattice  that  specifies  eubiet/vipenet  re¬ 
lations  and  that  is  augmented  by  the  inclusion  of  the  iitjoint 
set  relation,  and  a  second  part  that  describes  the  decomposition 
of  composite  objects  into  parts.  While  the  first  part  indicates 
relationships  that  must  hold,  such  as  “a  pine  tree  is  a  tree,”  the 
second  decomposes  composite  objects  into  parts  that  are  usually 
present,  such  as  “fire  engines  usually  have  ladders.”  The  first 
part  of  the  network  is  used  for  inference;  for  example,  in  infer¬ 
ring  that  a  pine-tree  is  a  tree,  -./hich  is  an  immovable  object, 
which  is  an  object,  and  so  on.  The  second  part  gives  default 
values  that  may  be  used  to  trigger  some  process  to  find  them,  or 
may  be  used  by  an  evidential  reasoning  process  that  is  attempt¬ 
ing,  say,  to  classify  an  object  based  on  what  has  been  detected 
and  what  one  might  expect  to  see  when  viewing  that  particular 
object.  For  example,  when  a  process  is  attempting  to  decide 
whether  an  object  that  is  composed  of  several  vertical  rectan¬ 
gular  objects  and  some  horizontal  lines  could  be  a  portion  of  a 
fence,  knowledge  of  the  expected  parts  of  a  fence  is  crucial  to 
that  determination.  Additionally,  the  network  provides  a  means 
for  inheriting  properties  from  a  more  general  class;  e.g.  if  a 
tree  is  usually  composed  of  branches,  leaves,  and  a  trunk,  then 
a  subclass,  like  pine-trees,  will  inherit  this  parts  decomposition 
as  its  default  description.  The  approach  taken  reflects  on  one 
hand,  the  need  for  the  system  to  reason  about  objects,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  system  must  be  able  to  recognise  composite 
objects  on  the  basis  of  their  likely  parts.  A  mechanism  for  logi¬ 
cal  inference  and  a  mechanism  for  object  decomposition  that  is 
usual  but  not  unequivocal  is  therefore  provided. 


The  semantic  network  is  implemented  as  a  graph  in  which  the 
nodes  represent  the  vocabulary  items  and  the  labeled  arcs  rep¬ 
resent  the  relationships  among  terms.  Both  the  subset/supers  t 
and  disjoint  set  relations,  together  with  the  composite  object 
decomposition,  are  combined  on  the  one  graph  using  various  la¬ 
bels  on  the  arcs  to  distinguish  between  them.  For  example,  the 
lattice  fragment 


A 

I  Suba#t 

J - 5 - 1 

i  n _ r _ i 

encodes  the  sentence  Vz :  (A(z)  -*  B(x)),  while 


encodes  ~3x  :  (C(x)aD(x)).  This  network  representation  allows 
selected  inferences  to  be  made  rapidly  through  graph  operations. 
The  particular  implementation  allows  display  of  the  semantic 
network  in  its  entirety  or  of  selected  clusters  of  related  informa¬ 
tion.  Figure  3  shows  a  small  part  of  the  semantic  network.  The 
graphical  display  of  the  network  is  the  interface  used  to  build 
the  semantic  directory  and  to  add  new  words  and  relations  to 
the  vocabulary. 

Each  node  of  the  semantic  network  is  associated  with  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  term,  and  has  pointers  to  all  the  data  tokens  in  the 
database  that  have  been  labeled  with  this  term.  The  nodes  of 
the  semantic  network  can  be  directly  accessed  by  the  vocabulary 
label,  and  thus  provide  a  directory  to  data  tokens  on  the  basis  of 
the  semantic  label.  Although  we  view  the  semantic  directory  as 
a  graph  structure  and  display  the  semantic  network  as  a  graph, 
the  implementation  U3es  hash  tables  for  speed  of  access.  When 
data  tokens  are  added  to  the  database  or  when  additional  la¬ 
bels  are  added  to  a  token’s  description,  the  semantic  directory 
is  updated  appropriately. 

Data  tokens  are  attached  to  the  most  specific  network  nodes 
possible.  If,  for  exrjnple,  a  data  token  had  been  labeled  by  a 
process  as  being  a  paved-road,  then  it  is  attached  only  to  the  se¬ 
mantic  network  node  for  paved-road  even  though  all  paved -roads 
are  known  to  be  roadways.  This  approach  was  adopted  to  save 
storage  as  well  as  to  provide  a  straight-forward  implementation 
of  the  retrieval  request  to  return  all  objects  that  are  paved-roads 
as  opposed  to  all  objects  that  might  be  paved-roads.  The  second 
descriptor  includes  objects  in  the  more  general  class  “roadways” 
as  well  as  those  labeled  “paved-roads.”  Paved-roads  are  found 
attached  to  the  nodes  of  the  lattice  that  form  the  tree  rooted  at 
the  node  labeled  paved-road,  whereas  roadways  that  might  be 
paved-roads  are  found  attached  to  the  nodes  of  the  network  tree 
above  the  node  labeled  paved-road.  This  arrangement  parallels 
the  mechanisms  used  in  the  spatial  directory  to  find  objects  that 
are  at  a  particular  location,  as  opposed  to  those  that  might  be 
at  that  location.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  access  routines 
to  retrieve  the  appropriate  items  from  the  database  by  means  of 
the  semantic  network. 

The  semantic  network  serves  partly  as  a  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  concepts.  If  a  process  designer  wishes  to  know  what 
questions  he  can  ask  of  a  data  token  that  is,  for  example,  a  tree, 
the  network  specifies  the  relevant  terms,  such  as  height,  or  color. 
The  semantic  network  defines  more  thanjuit  the  communication 
language  between  processes;  it  defines  something  of  the  domain 
concepts  that  all  processes  must  use.  However,  while  the  con¬ 
cept  “tree,”  for  example,  may  be  seen  in  the  semantic  network 
to  include  pine-trees,  and  oak-trees,  and  so  on,  and  while  a  tree 
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Figure  3:  Semantic  Directory.  Implemented  as  a  semantic  network,  it  gives  access  to  the  database  data  tokens  by  means  of  their 
semantic  type. 


is  an  immovable-object  and  an  object,  and  while  it  has  parts 
(and  properties)  of  height,  and  color,  it  is  not  “defined"  by  the 
network.  The  network  does  not  define  for  a  process  the  con¬ 
cept  “tree;”  it  specifies  only  the  concepts  that  processes  can  use 
to  communicate  about  a  tree.  A  particular  process  may  deter¬ 
mine  that  an  object  is  a  pine-tree  on  the  basis  of  its  temperature 
and  the  soil  type  around  it,  but  it  must  share  its  information  in 
terms  of  the  concepts  defined  in  the  network.  This  approach  was 
adopted  for  important  pragmatic  reasons  —  it  is  impossible  to 
“define”  a  concept  like  a  tree;  yet  information  about  a  tree  must 
be  communicated  in  terms  that  other  processes  understand. 

5  Other  Directories 

The  system  architecture  we  have  described  is  independent  of 
the  indexing  structures  that  are  overlaid  on  the  database;  to 
change  those  structures  requires  only  changes  to  the  parser  that 
processes  database  requests  (as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1).  The 
extensibility  of  the  directory  system  allows  future  requirements 
to  be  accommodated  without  change  to  the  overall  system  struc¬ 
ture.  The  spatial  and  semantic  directories  were  devised  to  al¬ 
low  an  autonomous  land  vehicle  to  navigate  through  a  world 
in  which  most  objects  are  static  and  motion  comes  primarily 
from  the  movement  of  the  vehicle  itself.  In  other  scenerios,  this 
will  be  inadequate.  In  environments  in  which  there  are  many 
moving  objects,  particularly  fast-moving  objects  that  are  likely 
to  impact  the  mission  results,  other  directories  that  index  the 
database  through  additional  parameters,  such  as  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  movement,  are  vital.  The  architecture  described  has 
the  flexibility  to  accommodate  such  extensions. 

6  Process  Control 

We  have  described  the  various  processes  that  form  the  system 
as  independent,  asynchronous  processes  that  can  be  activated 
be  means  of  daemons  imbedded  in  the  database  or  by  more  con¬ 
ventional  procedure  calls.  Bach  process  uses  vocabulary  terms 


to  interact  with  the  database.  Each  process  is  continuously  ex¬ 
ecuting,  although  a  process  may  put  itself  to  sleep  only  to  be 
awakened  when  predetermined  data  conditions  exist.  Who  de¬ 
termines  these  conditions?  Should  every  process  be  permitted  to 
determine  the  conditions  needed  to  interrupt  another  process? 
Some  processes  may  be  time  critical  and  prefer  not  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted.  Our  approach  is  to  require  that  the  process  itself  set 
these  conditions  within  the  database.  Any  process  can  attach 
one  of  its  daemons  to  any  data  slot  of  any  data  token,  so  that 
the  process  will  be  interrupted  whenever  any  new  or  changed 
opinion  modifies  that  data  slot.  Daemons  are  attached  to  data 
slots  rather  than  data  tokens  because  data  tokens  usually  repre¬ 
sent  a  complex  item  and  any  one  process  is  probably  interested 
in  only  some  aspects  of  it;  for  example,  the  navigational  module 
of  an  autonomous  vehicle  will  want  to  be  interrupted  if  a  sensor 
process  gives  a  new  opinion  on  the  position  of  an  obstacle,  but 
it  is  unlikely  to  need  to  be  interrupted  if  the  obstacle’s  color 
changes.  It  is,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  each  process  to 
determine  when  it  is  to  be  interrupted. 

In  a  like  manner,  it  is  the  process  that  determines  what  action 
to  take  when  it  is  interrupted.  The  interrupt  handler  is  part  of 
the  definition  of  each  process.  As  processes  are  quite  varied, 
there  is  no  sense  to  the  notion  of  a  generic  interrupt  handler. 
Clearly,  a  process  may  choose  to  continue  with  what  it  is  doing 
rather  than  to  process  the  interrupt  if  it  assesses  the  current 
task  to  be  more  relevent  to  mission  success  than  that  associated 
with  the  interrupt.  Conversely,  a  process  may  instead  suspend 
or  abandon  what  it  is  doing  in  favor  of  the  interrupt.  The  overall 
system  concept  is  that  of  a  loosely  coupled  system  in  which  all 
processes  work  on  their  goals  cognizant  of  the  overall  mission  of 
the  syctem.  Each  process  determines  how  it  can  best  support 
the  mission  goals  and  is  responsible  for  the  means  to  achieve 
this. 

The  process  architecture  parallels  that  of  blackboard  systems 
that  were  brought  to  prominence  in  the  building  of  speech  un¬ 
derstanding  systems  [2].  In  these  systems  data  are  placed  on  a 
blackboard;  if  the  combination  of  data  on  the  blackboard  meets 
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the  preconditions  for  a  particular  procedure  to  execute,  then 
that  procedure  is  triggered  and  put  on  the  schedule  for  comput¬ 
ing  resources.  In  an  important  way,  the  approach  of  activating 
processes  using  daemons  differs  from  the  triggering  mechanism 
used  on  blackboard  systems.  There  is  no  pattern  matcher  whose 
job  is  to  trigger  processes  when  a  particular  pattern  of  data  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  database  (or  on  the  blackboard).  For  efficiency  rea¬ 
sons,  the  patterns  that  pattern  matchers  are  to  recognize  must 
be  predetermined  and  compiled  in  at  system  building  time.  In  a 
system  that  is  loosely  coupled,  in  which  different  processes  may 
be  present  during  different  executions  of  the  system  —  in  which 
the  system  must  function  even  if  some  of  the  processes  (or  hard¬ 
ware)  fail  —  an  approach  to  pattern  matching  that  decentralizes 
the  responsibility  for  determining  whether  a  process  should  be 
triggered  seems  more  manageable.  We  have  chosen  to  trigger  on 
an  opinion  being  changed  rather  than  on  a  particular  pattern  in 
the  data  itself.  In  selecting  this  mechanism,  the  cost  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  processing  that  is  done  by  the  interrupt  handler  in  each 
process  was  weighed  against  the  computational  cost  of  running 
a  generalized  pattern  matcher. 

In  any  system  with  multiple  processes,  priority  will  sometimes 
need  to  be  given  to  processes  that  perform  time-critical  tasks.  At 
other  times,  the  system  could  be  underutilized.  As  a  result  some 
processes  should  be  scheduled  as  foreground  jobs,  which  com¬ 
pete  for  resources  when  they  request  them,  while  others  should 
be  background  processes  using  only  spare  resources.  Some  of  the 
background  processes  have  already  been  identified:  the  moduL 
that  resolves  data  inconsistencies,  the  one  that  recovers  storage 
space,  and  parts  of  the  resource  allocator  itself.  The  system 
should  never  be  idle.  Computational  resources  are  allocated  to 
modules  by  a  separate  process,  a  metalevel  process,  that  changes 
the  time  slice  allocated  to  various  processes.  A  process  that  pro¬ 
duces  data,  including  opinions,  that  are  used  by  other  processes 
warrants  more  resources  than  a  producer  of  unused  data.  In 
addition,  a  process  can  request  more  resources  if  it  determines 
such  a  need,  so  that  critical  processes  can  ask  for  priority. 

In  the  current  system  implementation  all  the  various  processes 
execute  on  one  computer  system,  a  Symbolics  3600,  and  all  inter¬ 
act  through  a  common  virtual  address  space.  This  approach  was 
adopted  to  eliminate  the  system  building  necessary  to  run  exper¬ 
iments  on  multiple  processors.  However,  the  conceptual  design 
assumes  a  virtual  environment  in  which  there  are  many  proces¬ 
sors  running  in  parallel,  with  a  communications  network  between 
them.  This  accounts  for  the  design  decision  of  the  rather  loose 
coupling  between  processes.  On  a  network  of  parallel  processors, 
we  would  expect  some  processors  to  be  dedicated  to  particular 
modules  whose  computational  tiak  is  matched  to  the  particular 
machine  hardware.  Other  processes  would  be  allocated  among 
the  available  processors.  Although  we  are  aware  of  the  bot¬ 
tleneck  that  might  be  caused  by  centralizing  the  database,  we 
envisage  a  system  in  which  the  process  accepting  requests  for 
database  transactions  will  be  centralized  but  the  database  itself 
and  the  procedures  that  carry  out  the  internal  processing  may 
be  split  across  processors. 

7  Summary 

The  natural,  outdoor  environment  in  which  an  autonomous  land 
vehicle  operates  imposes  substantial  obstacles  to  the  design  and 
successful  integration  of  the  vehicle’s  various  sensory,  planning, 
navigational,  and  control  activities.  The  complexity  of  the  do¬ 
main  and  the  requirement  for  high  reliability  rule  out  approaches 
that  do  not  make  substantial  use  of  stored  knowledge  about 


the  environment.  An  intelligent  database  that  competently  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  processes  that  perform  these  various  system  ac¬ 
tivities  is  centred  to  the  overall  design  of  an  autonomous  system. 

The  architecture  of  the  described  system  is  one  of  a  collection 
of  task  experts,  each  implemented  as  an  asynchronous  process, 
that  independently  update  the  database  with  conclusions  and 
deductions  about  aspects  of  the  world  that  lie  within  their  do¬ 
main  of  competence.  Each  process  must  be  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  relevant  knowledge  that  is  available  in  the  database  -  the 
knowledge  system  includes  a  means  for  effectively  communicat¬ 
ing  information  to  the  multiple  and  varied  processes  that  wish 
to  use  it.  This  communication  is  based  on  a  vocabulary  of  terms 
and  a  set  of  connections  among  them  that  specify  the  semantics 
of  shared  concepts.  To  support  real-time  operations  retrieval  of 
data  from  the  database  must  be  supported  by  database  indices 
that  match  the  semantics  of  those  retrieval  requests.  The  de¬ 
scribed  database  is  accessed  through  spatial  and  semantic  direc¬ 
tories  that  organizes  the  various  data  representations  to  achieve 
flexible  and  timely  information  retrieval. 
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The  University  of  Massachusetts  Schema  System  is  a  high-level 
image  understanding  system  for  the  interpretation  of  complex  natu¬ 
ral  scenes.  It  is  our  position  that  the  constraints  available  from  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  about  the  world  can  be  used  to  organise  raw  image 
descriptions  into  abstract  interpretations.  The  output  of  low-level 
image  operations  does  not  fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  natural- 
scene  interpretation.  Intermediate-level  grouping  procedures  repre¬ 
sent  a  partial  solution,  but  are  too  expensive  to  apply  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  High-level  processes  use  object-specific  knowledge  to  guide 
interpretation  by  focusing  attention  on  promising  areas  of  the  image. 
This  paper  describes  the  Schema  System  -  a  flexible,  high-level  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  interaction  of  object-specific  interpretation  processes  - 
and  presents  the  results  it  has  produced  on  road  scenes  as  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  engineering  approach  to  imnge  understanding. 


1  Introduction 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Schema  System  is  a  high- 
level,  knowledge-directed  image  understanding  system  for  the 
interpretation  of  complex  natural  scenes.  It  is  our  position 
that  the  constraints  available  from  general  knowledge  about 
objects  and  the  structure  of  typical  scenes  can  be  used  to  orga¬ 
nise  raw  image  descriptions  into  abstract  interpretations.  I<ow- 
level  image  operations  such  as  straight  line  extraction  and  re¬ 
gion  segmentation  are  meant  to  be  general  enough  to  serve  a 
broad  range  of  intermediate  and  high-level  requirements,  Con¬ 
sequently,  their  output  is  relatively  unorganised  and  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  requirements  of  natural-scene  interpre¬ 
tation.  Intermediate-level  grouping  procedures  organise  low- 
level  data  in  ways  more  *nitahle  for  interpretation.  This  is  a 
partial  solution,  but  mt^j  of  these  processes  are  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  apply  indiscriminately,  and  are  not  relevant  in  all  sit¬ 
uations.  High-level  processes  use  real-world  knowledge  to  hy¬ 
pothesize  likely  objects  and  manage  levels  of  belief  about  these 
hypotheses.  They  guide  the  interpretation  by  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  promising  areas  of  the  image  and  allocating  resources 
to  context-specific  strategies  as  they  become  appropriate.  As 
the  interpretation  proceeds,  the  high-level  components  provide 
feedback  to  low-level  processes  to  tailor  their  output  to  the  type 
of  image  and  to  the  needs  of  the  interpretation  (see  Figure  1). 

With  this  scenario  in  mind,  we  have  developed  the  Schema 
System  as  a  flexible,  high-level  system  to  support  and  control 
the  interaction  of  object-specific  interpretation  processes.  This 
system  is  currently  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  UMass 
Low  Level  Vision  System  (LLVS)  to  identify  and  extract  the 
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significant  objects  in  natural  scenes.  This  paper  describes  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  Schema  System;  its  architecture, 
its  database  organization  and  interpretation  techniques,  and 
the  results  it  has  produced  in  the  domain  of  New  England  road 
scenes.  We  present  the  experimental  results  as  a  justification  of 
the  approach,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  required  knowledge 
engineering  task  is  feasible. 

1.1  Overview 

The  task  of  high-level  vision  is  to  identify  meaningful  ob¬ 
jects  and  relations  in  natural  scenes,  and  ultimately  to  generate 
a  three-dimensional  interpretation.  Meaningful  objects  include 
those  which  a  person  might  identify  from  the  image,  as  well 
as  objects  which  must  be  identified  for  a  particular  task  such 
as  navigation.  Meaningful  relations  are  those  spatial  relation¬ 
ships  which  serve  to  locate  objects  relative  to  each  other,  and 
to  locate  the  scene  relative  to  the  observer.  A  high  level  vision 
system  should  identify  the  semantic  objects  in  the  scene  and 
gather  information  about  them. 

One  key  to  the  construction  of  an  image  understanding  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  use  of  general  knowledge  about  the  world  to  guide 
the  interpretation  of  image  events.  Low-level  processing  on 
a  typical  natural  scene  produces  thousands  of  lines,  hundreds 
of  regions,  and  an  arbitrary  number  of  other  detectable  events. 
Not  all  of  these  tokens  on  significant.  Intermediate-level  group¬ 
ing  processes  partially  alleviate  this  problem  by  combining  the 
low-level  data  into  a  smaller  number  of  relatively  salient  events. 
However,  these  processes  are  typically  too  expensive  to  apply 
everywhere.  Moreover,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  problems 
that  afflict  the  low-level  processes  -  the  relevance  and  proper 
organization  of  the  events  they  detect  are  dependent  on  the 
context  in  which  they  occur.  High-level  control  is  needed  to 
focus  such  processes  on  a  limited  number  of  events  under  the 
appropriate  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  focusing  the  attention  of  lower  level  processes, 
a  high-level  vision  system  must  evaluate  the  extructed  events 
in  terms  of  its  interpretive  context.  For  example,  merging  adja¬ 
cent  regions  depends  on  more  than  their  measurable  attributes 
in  feature  space.  The  decision  should  also  be  based  on  the  im¬ 
age  characteristics  of  the  object  involved  -  high  contrast  lines 
are  commonly  found  on  the  texture  boundaries  of  foliage  re¬ 
gions,  and  thus  should  not  inhibit  region  merging  if  the  entire 
tree  crown  is  desired,  whereas  the  presence  of  high  contrast 
lines  along  the  edge  of  a  tree  trunk  region  generally  signals  the 
boundary  of  the  trunk.  Object-based  hypotheses  also  provide 
ace-  -  into  a  library  of  object-specific  interpretation  strategies. 
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Figure  1.  Multiple  levels  of  communication. 


1.2  The  System 

The  Schema  System  applies  real-world  knowledge  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  natural  scenes  The  knowledge  base  is  composed 
of  schemas  and  knowledge  sources.  A  schema  is  a  template  for 
recognizing  some  class  of  objects  (“object”  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  that  includes  road  scene  and  outdoor  scene).  A  schema 
can  be  thought  of  as  a  frame,  packaged  with  its  own  interpreter. 
When  the  current  context  predicts  that  a  given  object  instance 
might  be  present,  a  new  schema  instance  is  instantiated.  A 
schema  instantiation  is  a  copy  of  the  schema  template  which 
runs  as  an  independent  agent  with  its  own  process  and  local 
state.  The  instance  processes  image  data  concurrently  with 
previously  activated  schema  instances,  and  can  communicate 
with  them  through  a  central  blackboard.  A  schema  instance 
has  two  primary  tasks,  control  and  synthesis.  Control  involves 
the  sequence  of  actions  that  a  schema  instance  will  take,  such 
as  determining  which  knowledge  sources  to  run,  and  when  and 
where  to  run  them.  Control  also  involves  dynamic  resource 
allocation,  which  we  have  not  yet  experimented  with.  Synthe¬ 
sis  is  the  process  of  integrating  knowledge  source  results  into 
a  single  hypothesis,  and  linking  individual  hypotheses  into  a 
consistent,  interpretation  network. 

Knowledge  sources  are  image  interpretation  utilities  avail¬ 
able  for  invocation  by  schema  instances.  They  are  generic  tools 
for  performing  common  actions  such  as  graph  matching  and 
feature  comparison.  They  have  a  simple  parameterized  control 
structure,  and  they  maintain  no  internal  state  between  invo¬ 
cations.  Two  knowledge  sources  are  discussed  later  in  this  pa¬ 
per:  Rulesys,  a  feature-based  initial  hypothesis  generator,  and 
OVARC,  a  system  for  Object  Verification  by  the  Application 
of  Relational  Constraints. 

1.3  The  Application  of  Knowledge 

During  an  interpretation,  schema  instances  will  employ  many 
different  types  of  knowledge.  The  types  of  knowledge  cur¬ 
rently  used  include:  1)  two-dimensional  and  three-dimensional 
models  (telephone  pole,  road  sign),  2)  feature  space  charac¬ 
teristics  (initial  hypotheses),  3)  part-subpart  and  ISA  rela¬ 


tions  (road  sign/pole,  road/roadline),  4)  co-occurrence  heuris¬ 
tics  (gravel  next  to  road),  and  5)  relative  size,  position,  and  lo¬ 
cation  (sequences  of  telephone  poles  lining  the  road)..  The  le;  d 
of  description  that  this  knowledge  is  concerned  with  is  much 
higher  than  the  level  of  abstraction  at  which  low-level  processes 
operate.  Central  to  the  system,  therefore,  is  a  database  called 
the  Intermediate  Symbolic  Representation  (ISR).  The  1SR  rep¬ 
resents  image  data  in  terms  of  symbolic  tokens.  The  simplest 
tokens  are  output  by  the  low-level  line  extraction  and  segmen¬ 
tation  algorithms  (other  forms  of  low-level  data,  representing 
depth,  motion,  etc.,  can  also  be  stored).  Others  are  “hallu¬ 
cinated”  by  high-level  processes.  The  most  sophisticated  to¬ 
kens  are  typically  defined  in  terms  of  other  tokens,  by  iterative 
processes  that  build  more  and  more  abstract  tokens  from  the 
database.  The  rectilinear  line  grouping  system  of  Reynolds  and 
Beveridge  is  a  good  example  of  this  |Reyn87). 

The  interpretation  process  proceeds  opportunistically.  The 
system  has  certain  initial  expectations,  such  as  being  outdoors 
and  on  a  road,  which  are  realized  through  starting  the  system 
with  these  schema  instances  already  active.  These  then  pre¬ 
dict  the  presence  of  objects  by  starting  schemas  to  recognize 
them.  Those  that  fail  to  generate  initial  hypotheses  terminate; 
the  rest  attempt  to  verify  their  hypotheses,  possibly  predict¬ 
ing  new  objects  and  starting  new  schema  instances  along  the 
way.  This  leads  to  a  combined  bottom-up  and  top-down  inter¬ 
pretive  approach,  in  which  those  characteristics  of  objects  that 
are  cheap  to  compute  are  used  to  generate  initial  hypotheses, 
and  the  attempt  to  verify  or  negate  these  hypotheses  then  con¬ 
trols  further  processing.  Schema  instances  whose  objects  are 
complimentary  communicate  this  to  each  other  as  a  source  of 
support.  Those  whose  interpretations  contradict  each  other 
compete.  The  final  interpretation  emerges  as  a  network  of  con¬ 
sistent  and  believed  object  hypotheses. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  presents  the  major  components 
of  the  system  in  more  detail,  and  describes  a  set  of  experiments 
using  this  system  to  interpret  New  England  road  scenes.  The 
Schema  Shell,  the  ISR,  and  the  Rulesys  and  Object  Verification 
(OVARC)  knowledge  sources  are  each  presented  in  greater  de- 
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tail.  Then  the  results  are  presented,  including  details  of  some 
of  the  schemas  and  knowledge  sources  used,  and  traces  of  in¬ 
termediate  results  showing  how  the  final  interpretation  was  as¬ 
sembled. 

2  Tools 

2.1  The  Schema  Shell 

The  Schema  Shell  is  a  tool  that  supports  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  large  sets  of  schemas  (Drap86).  The  road  scene  inter¬ 
pretation  schemas  presented  in  this  paper  form  one  such  set; 
a  set  of  schemas  for  house  scenes  was  previously  developed. 
The  shell  provides  a  simulated  distributed  environment  (un¬ 
til  parallel  hardware  arrives)  in  which  any  number  of  schema 
instances  may  run  concurrently.  Communication  between  in¬ 
stances  is  implemented  through  a  central  blackboard.  While 
each  schema  instance  executes  in  its  own  memory  space,  all 
instances  may  write  to  and  read  from  the  blackboard.  This 
provides  a  uniform,  asynchronous  communication  mechanism 
between  schema  instances. 

The  notion  of  schemas  supported  by  the  Schema  Shell  is 
the  result  of  a  long  line  of  research  at  the  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  (Arbi78|,  [Arbi81),[Hans78),[Weym86].  The  earli¬ 
est  work  was  biologically  motivated  and  theoretical  in  nature 
(Arbi78|,  (Arbi81).  The  first  implementations  of  schemas,  and 
the  first  use  of  schemas  in  vision,  were  similar  to  a  frame  based 
system  (Hans78j.  More  modern  implementations  have  focused 
on  the  aspects  of  concurrency  and  the  active  nature  of  the 
agents  [Weym86].  Schemas  as  defined  by  the  Schema  Shell  are 
both  a  simplification  and  a  generalization  of  the  concept  used 
by  Weymouth.  Major  differences  include  the  adoption  of  a  sin¬ 
gle,  general  purpose  communication  mechanism,  the  separation 
of  local  memory  from  communication,  the  formalization  of  the 
notion  of  strategy,  and  a  simplified  method  of  schema  creation. 

A  schema  requires  local  memory  and  a  process  to  operate 
on  it.  The  former  is  specified  by  the  user  as  a  list  of  schema 
variables;  these  may  either  have  initial,  object-specific  values 
(such  as  a  two-dimensional  model  for  the  OVARC  knowledge 
source)  or  may  be  left  to  be  filled  in  with  image-specific  data. 
The  latter  is  provided  by  the  user  in  the  form  of  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  strategy.  This  is  a  Lisp  procedure  which  invokes  knowledge 
sources  in  response  to  the  current  context,  and  which  stores  the 
resulting  data  in  the  schema  variables.  When  it  is  possible  to 
perform  aspects  of  the  recognition  task  in  parallel,  the  strat¬ 
egy  may  spawn  other  strategies  which  operate  concurrently  on 
the  same  local  memory.  This  provides  another  level  of  paral¬ 
lelism  below  the  schema  level.  In  the  experiments  described 
below,  each  schema  was  in  fact  implemented  as  up  to  seven 
independent  strategics.  When  a  schema  instance  predicts  the 
presence  of  a  related  object  in  the  image,  it  invokes  a  new 
schema  instance  which  is  allotted  a  distinct  section  of  memory. 
The  new  instance  pursues  its  hypothesis  independently  of  its 
parent.  In  this  way,  the  system  will  have  many  concurrently 
executing  schemas,  and  within  each  schema,  several  concurrent 
strategies. 

Schema  instances  communicate  through  a  central  black¬ 
board.  At  any  point  during  its  processing  a  schema  strategy 
may  write  an  arbitrary  message  to  the  blackboard.  Any  other 
schema  is  then  free  to  read,  erase  or  modify  that  message.  This 
provides  a  single,  uniform  communication  mechanism  which 


can  be  easily  implemented  on  a  variety  of  distributed  archi¬ 
tecture*  .  To  post  a  message,  a  schema  instance  needs  only  a 
section  name  to  write  to.  The  mechanisms  for  reading,  erasing 
and  modifying  messages  are  of  necessity  more  complex,  lb  read 
a  message,  a  schema  instance  must  specify  the  section  to  be 
read  from,  and  some  method  for  selecting  among  the  messages 
present  on  that  section.  The  selection  criterion  is  provided  in 
the  form  of  a  predicate;  all  messages  for  which  the  predicate 
evaluates  true  are  returned  by  the  read  function.  Time  of  post¬ 
ing  may  also  be  used  as  a  selection  criterion.  If  no  messages 
are  found,  there  are  two  possible  actions.  The  read  function 
can  return  null,  or  it  can  suepend  the  calling  strategy  until  a 
suitable  message  is  posted.  Since  both  behaviors  are  useful,  the 
Schema  Shell  provides  two  basic  reading  functions,  read-or-nil 
and  read-or-wait.  If  no  messages  are  found,  the  former  returns 
null,  while  the  latter  suspends  the  caller.  A  suspended  instance 
is  said  to  be  sleeping,  and  consumes  virtually  no  resources  until 
a  suitable  message  is  written  and  the  instance  is  awakened.  The 
shell  provides  routines  for  removing  messages  from  the  black¬ 
board  as  they  are  read  ( erase-or-nil  and  erase-or-wait)  and  for 
altering  existing  messages  { modify-blackboard ). 

The  Schema  Shell  additionally  provides  I/O  routines  and 
debugging  aids.  These  include  tools  for  identifying  the  status  of 
schema  strategies,  inspecting  schema  instances’  local  memory, 
and  displaying  1SR  tokens  to  either  black-and-white  or  coior 
monitors.  Using  a  mouse-driven  display  during  debugging  helps 
the  programmer  to  visually  locate  and  identify  a  desired  token 
from  among  hundreds. 

2.2  The  Intermediate  Symbolic  Representation 

Input  to  the  Schema  System  consists  of  abstract  image  de¬ 
scriptions  which  are  produced  from  low-level  processes  of  line 
and  region  extraction,  and  from  intermediate-level  processes  of 
grouping  and  selection.  These  image  descriptions  are  Stored 
in  the  Intermediate  Symbolic  Representation.  The  ISR  is  a 
database  which  has  been  custom-built  for  the  efficient  storage, 
manipulation,  and  retrieval  of  abstract  image  data.  The  fun¬ 
damental  unit  of  representation  is  the  token.  Each  token,  has 
a  unique  name  and  a  list  of  feature  slots.  The  ISR  can  be 
used  to  store  anything  that  can  be  characterized  by  a  list  of 
features  and  values;  some  of  the  image  events  currently  stored 
include  region  segments,  extracted  edge  lines,  fields  of  homoge¬ 
neous  texture,  rectilinear  line  groups,  and  region-line  relations. 
The  benefits  which  result  from  imposing  a  uniform  represen¬ 
tation  and  user  interface  on  all  intermediate  level  tokens  are 
enormous.  It  is  now  natural  to  think  in  terms  of  multistage 
and  hierarchical  grouping  processes  which  take  in  tokens  at 
one  level  of  abstraction  and  produce  tokens  at  the  next  higher 
level  [Reyn87],  (Weis88).  The  freedom  from  having  to  represent 
image  events  by  sets  of  pixels  makes  it  easier  to  store  relational 
tokens,  that  is,  tokens  which  represent  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  other  tokens  |Belk85).  The  ISR  also  facilitates  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  results  between  researchers,  and  between  systems  -  it  is 
implemented  in  both  the  LLVS  and  the  old  VISIONS  system, 
and  results  produced  by  one  can  be  read  in  to  the  other  thanks 
to  the  ISR’s  standardized  data  format. 

An  organized  environment  is  maintained  in  the  ISR  by  par¬ 
titioning  the  total  set  of  tokens.  At  the  highest  level,  tokens  are 
partitioned  according  to  the  image  they  were  extracted  from. 
There  is  also  an  intermediate  level  of  partitioning  called  the 
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tokenset.  All  tokens  in  a  tokenaet  must  have  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  defined  for  them,  so  in  a  sense  they  are  all  of  the  same 
“type.”  For  instance,  a  standard  line  tokenset  contains  fea¬ 
tures  which  have  meaning  when  applied  to  lines,  like  length, 
orientation,  and  contrast.  Tokens  in  a  region  tokenset  have 
different,  region-specific  features,  like  average  intensity,  com¬ 
pactness,  and  euler  number.  By  convention,  tokensets  contain 
all  the  tokens  produced  by  the  same  abstraction  process  run¬ 
ning  on  a  single  image,  but  tokensets  can  also  be  used  to  impose 
arbitrary  groupings  of  tokens  of  the  same  type,  such  as  dividing 
them  up  by  spatial  location. 

Each  feature  associated  with  the  tokens  in  a  tokenset  has  a 
name,  a  value  slot,  a  data  type,  and  a  computation  function. 
Supported  data  types  include  numeric  fixed  and  floating  point, 
as  well  as  a  pointer  data  type  for  representing  strings  or  lists 
of  other  tokens.  Since  many  tokens  have  a  physical  realization 
in  an  image,  a  special  bitplane  data  type  is  provided  for  repre¬ 
senting  the  subset  of  image  pixels  which  are  associated  with  a 
token.  Operators  exist  for  taking  the  intersection,  union,  and 
difference  of  token  bitplanes;  bitplanes  can  also  be  created  from 
scratch  by  specifying  a  list  of  bounding  vertices.  This  directly 
supports  strategies  for  fusing  information  across  multiple  rep¬ 
resentations.  For  example,  relations  between  lines  and  regions 
can  be  derived  by  creating  line  bitplanes  and  intersecting  them 
with  region  bitplanes  and  analyzing  their  overlap  (Belk85j. 

Two  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  the  ISR  involve  the 
way  features  are  accessed;  these  methods  include  associative 
access  and  on-demand  computation.  Associative  access  com¬ 
plements  the  normal  data  access  mechanism  (which  can  be 
loosely  translated  as  “give  me  the  length  of  line  45  in  image 
1")  by  allowing  the  ability  to  access  tokens  by  attribute  (“give 
me  the  lines  in  image  1  whose  length  is  between  5  and  10”). 
The  present  associative  capabilities  include  coarse  spatial  loca¬ 
tion  (“give  me  the  lines  in  image  1  whose  bounding  rectangle 
overlaps  X” ,  where  X  is  a  specification  of  some  rectangular  win¬ 
dow  in  the  image),  conjunctive  filtering  on  ranges  of  numeric 
feature  values  (“give  me  the  long,  high  contrast  lines”),  and 
limited  disjunctive  filtering  (“give  me  the  long,  high  contrast 
lines  with  an  orientation  of  close  to  90  or  close  to  180  degrees” 
-  that  is,  vertical  and  horizontal,  long,  high  contrast  lines). 

The  otner  interesting  access  mechanism  in  the  ISR  is  on- 
demand  feature  computation.  When  a  feature  with  an  unde¬ 
fined  value  is  accessed,  the  computation  function  associated 
with  that  feature  is  invoked.  The  function  may  choose  to  store 
the  value,  along  with  any  intermediate  or  related  values  that 
have  been  computed,  in  which  case  the  value  is  retrieved  di¬ 
rectly  the  next  time  the  feature  is  accessed.  If  the  value  does 
not  get  stored,  that  function  will  be  invoked  again  when  the 
feature  is  accessed  again.  Whether  or  not  a  value  was  directly 
retrieved  or  had  to  be  computed  is  transparent  to  the  user 
(other  than  in  terms  of  visible  speed  of  the  process).  This  fa¬ 
cility  for  on-demand  feature  calculation  has  three  important 
benefits.  One,  only  the  features  that  are  actually  going  to  be 
used  need  to  be  calculated;  two,  it  is  possible  for  a  schema  in¬ 
stance  to  define  new  features  or  redefine  oid  ones  dynamically 
during  the  course  of  an  interpretation;  and  three,  new  tokens 
can  be  introduced  into  the  database  at  runtime,  and  they  will 
be  essentially  indistinguishable  from  pre-existing  tokens. 

This  last  point  bears  repeating.  The  ISR  allows  schema  in¬ 
stances  to  create  tokens  during  an  interpretation,  create  their 
bitplanes  either  from  scratch  or  as  some  combination  of  token 


bitplanes,  and  access  their  features,  at  which  time  the  new  fea¬ 
ture  values  will  be  calculated  automatically.  It  is  thus  possible 
for  the  schema  system  to  dynamically  “correct*  misleading  seg¬ 
mentations  based  on  combinations  of  top-down  knowledge,  and 
to  “hallucinate"  regions  based  on  structures  found  in  the  line 
data. 

2.3  The  Rulesys  Knowledge  Source 

A  high  level  vision  system  requires  at  lenst  one  compo¬ 
nent  knowledge  source  for  comparing  measurable  attributes  of 
image  events  to  expected  attributes  of  known  objects  in  the 
world.  At  present,  the  Griffith  Rule  Generation  System,  or 
Rulesys  knowledge  source,  fills  that  role  for  the  Schema  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  Rulesys  knowledge  source  constructs  rules  which  map 
feature  values  into  object  likelihood  scores.  The  resulting  scores 
suggest  initial  hypotheses  which  the  Schema  System  considers 
when  evaluating  promising  paths  of  inquiry. 

The  Rulesys  applies  an  automatic  rule  construction  method 
similar  to  [Lehr87|  and  [BelkSS],  The  input  to  the  system  is  a 
list  of  significant  objects,  a  set  of  training  images  in  which  those 
objects  have  been  hand-labelled,  and  a  list  of  the  measurable 
attributes  over  which  the  rules  will  be  defined.  The  resulting 
rules  distinguish  one  object  from  another  in  the  knowledge  base. 
The  Rulesys  knowledge  source  operates  in  an  environment  of 
unreliable  feature  measurements  and  imperfect  a  priori  infor¬ 
mation  about  object  attributes.  To  ensure  robustness,  many 
partially  redundant  features  combined  to  provide  more  reliable 
results.  A  simple  rule  maps  single  feature  values  into  object 
likelihood  scores.  Complex  rules  group  simple  rules  into  gen¬ 
eral  classes  such  as  color  and  texture.  Scores  are  combined  to 
produce  a  single  score  which  relates  an  object  class  to  a  fea¬ 
ture  category.  Currently  implemented  feature  categories  are 
color,  texture,  shape,  size,  and  location.  For  the  New  England 
road  scene  experiments  presented  in  this  paper,  only  color  and 
texture  rules  were  used. 

2.4  The  OVARC  Knowledge  Source 

Once  the  Schema  system  has  established  a  set  of  initial  hy¬ 
potheses,  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  verification  strategies  to  con¬ 
firm  or  reject  the  labelling  proposed  by  each  hypothesis.  These 
strategies  in  turn  rely  on  knowledge  sources  (KSs)  which  are 
general-purpose  modules  whose  output  will  nffect  the  system’s 
confidence  in  a  hypothesis.  One  of  the  knowledge  sources  we 
have  been  experimenting  with  performs  object  verification  by 
the  application  of  relational  constraints  (OVARC).  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  OVARC  is  to  take  a  structure  or  template  called  an  ob¬ 
ject  description  (OD)  and  to  find  a  set  of  tokens  which  match 
the  template,  attribute  for  attribute,  relation  for  relation.  The 
attributes  ( l-place  predicates)  and  relations  together  constitute 
the  constraints  on  the  tokens  which  define  an  instance  of  the 
OD  in  the  image. 

An  OVARC  object  description  is  a  graph.  Each  node  of  the 
OD  represents  a  token.  Attribute  constraints  are  represented 
as  an  arc  from  the  node  to  itself.  Relational  constraints  are 
represented  as  a  directed  arc  from  the  node  to  another  node  in 
the  graph.  The  name  of  an  arc  is  either  the  name  of  a  feature 
stored  in  the  database  (ISR)  or  of  a  function  which  computes 
the  constraints  as  each  candidate  data  set  is  processed.  This 
gives  the  user  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  the  choice  of  con¬ 
straints  for  the  object  description.  The  description  may  contain 
any  relation  or  constraint  which  is  represented  in  the  database 
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or  which  can  be  computed  from  the  database  or  from  the  in¬ 
terpretation  context.  The  object  description  structure  controls 
the  allocation  of  processing  resources  by  defining  the  order  of 
application  of  constraints. 

The  output  of  OVARC  is  either  a  signal  of  failure  to  match 
or  an  new  aggregate  token  which  represents  the  object  defined 
by  the  OD.  This  new  token  will  have  attributes  and  relations 
of  its  own,  one  of  which  is  the  internal  structure  which  qualifies 
it  as  a  match  to  the  OD. 

The  input  tokens  for  an  OD  match  may  be  of  different  types 
(regions,  lines,  groups,  other  objects)  or  they  may  all  be  of  the 
same  type.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  description  of  an  outline 
view  of  a  telephone  pole  or  road  sign  (lines)  or  a  description 
which  includes  a  piece  of  road  (region),  pieces  of  road  edge 
(lines)  and  pieces  of  a  centerline  (lines  and  region). 

The  final  step  in  the  matching  process  is  a  subgraph  iso¬ 
morphism  search  [Ul)m76|.  Taking  a  set  of  data  tokens  with 
their  attributes  and  relations  as  the  candidate  data  graph,  the 
goal  is  to  find  one  (or  more)  subgraphs  which  are  isomorphic  to 
the  object  description  graph.  All  solutions  to  the  subgraph  iso¬ 
morphism  problem  exhibit  exponential  behavior.  Essentially 
we  have  taken  a  method  which  is  exponential  in|n,  but  which 
is  otherwise  adequate  in  expressiveness  and  generality,  and  re¬ 
stricted  its  use  to  situations  in  which  n  is  very  small.  In  the 
worst  case  the  complexity  of  the  subgraph  isomorphism  algo¬ 
rithm  is  (“)"  where  n  is  the  number  of  nodes  in  the  object  de¬ 
scription  graph  and  m  is  the  size  of  the  candidate  data  graph. 
For  this  algorithm  to  perform  reasonably  the  number  of  nodes 
in  the  OD  should  be  very  small  (less  than  10,  preferably  less 
than  6)  and  the  constraints  in  the  OD  should  reduce  the  can¬ 
didate  data  graph  to  a  relatively  small  size  as  well  (~  n1).  The 
size  restriction  on  the  OD  graph  is  not  a  serious  restriction 
since  a  complex  object  description  can  be  decomposed  into  a 
hierarchical  set  of  ODs. 

Given  an  OD  of  the  proper  size,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  candidate  graph.  Since  OVARC  is  an  object 
verification  KS,  it  will  be  invoked  only  when  there  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  likelihood  of  'mding  the  object,  so  the  search  space 
will  already  have  been  reduced  from  the  whole  image  to  a  few 
locations  in  the  image.  Furthermore,  in  creating  an  OD,  a 
Schema  designer  has  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  controlling 
computation.  To  begin  with,  there  are  several  preliminary  fil¬ 
ters  which  can  be  invoked  to  reduce  the  search  space.  Before 
the  matcher  is  run,  every  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  candidate  graph.  For  each  node  in  the  OD,  constraints 
are  specified  which  reduce  (1)  the  number  of  tokens  which  can 
match  this  node  (via  attribute  constraints)  and  (2)  the  number 
of  tokens  which  are  candidates  for  related  nodes  (via  relational 
constraints).  The  nodes  are  processed  strictly  according  to  the 
order  specified  in  the  OD,  so  that  knowledge  of  the  relative 
strength  and  computational  cost  of  individual  constraints  can 
be  reflected  in  the  order  of  their  application.  Nodes  with  strong 
constraints  are  listed  first  in  the  description.  Nodes  with  con¬ 
straints  which  require  more  computational  resources  are  listed 
later  when  presumably  fewer  candidate  tokens  will  have  sur¬ 
vived  to  be  processed.  Due  to  the  progressive  filtering  of  the 
candidates,  constraints  will  be  computed  only  for  those  candi¬ 
date  tokens  which  have  some  chance  of  matching  nodes  in  the 
OD.  Proper  timing  of  these  calculations  gives  a  researcher  the 
ability  to  fine-tune  the  description  to  get  the  best  matching 
behavior  for  the  smallest  amount  of  computation, 


The  calculation  of  some  constraints  may  be  so  costly  that 
an  OD  will  defer  their  computation  until  matches  have  been 
found.  A  poet-filtering  facility  is  included  for  this  purposes. 

Since  the  heart  of  this  object  verification  KS  is  an  algo¬ 
rithm  with  exponential  behavior,  after  all. elimination  of  can¬ 
didate  nodes  is  complete  and  the  matching  process  is  about  to 
begin,  if  the  size  of  the  candidate  set  exceeds  a  user-specified 
limit,  OVARC  reports  a  computational  completely  failure.  Thii 
failure  can.  be  interpreted  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  either  the  ob¬ 
ject  description  is  too  weak,  i.e.,  it  admits  too  many  potential 
matches,  or  (2)  this  knowledge  source  is  not  able  to  handle 
this  particular  set  of  data.  The  Schema  system  should  be  able 
to  use  this  information  to  dynamically  adapt  its  interpretation 
methods.  Failures  of  type  (2)  are  closely  related  to  "normal” 
failure,  i.e.,  failure  to  match  the  object  description.  A  success¬ 
ful  match  is  very  strong  support  for  the  presence  of  a  given 
object  in  the  image,  but  a  failure  to  match  may  mean  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  absent  or  that  it  is  present  but  occluded  or  viewed  at 
an  unusual  angle.  The  only  convincing  evidence  that  an  image 
event  does  not  represent  some  particular  object  is  a  verification 
that  it  in  fact  represents  a  different  object. 

We  are  currently  expanding  the  set  of  descriptions  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  description  language.  One  feature  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  useful  is  the  ability  to  specify  “non-unique”  nodes  in 
the  object  description.  For  example,  one  of  the  line-extraction 
operators  that  we  use  tends  to  fragment  lines  such  as  the  cross¬ 
bar  edges  in  a  telephone  pole  (see  example  OD).  A  description 
could  specify  fragmented  collinear  lines  with  a  “could-also-be- 
node-i”  relation,  so  that  two  nodes  could  each  represent  a  to¬ 
ken  (i.e.,  there  are  two  line  fragments)  or  both  nodes  could  be 
matched  by  the  same  token.  In  general,  however,  matching 
partial  or  incomplete  views  is  part  of  the  larger  high-level  vi¬ 
sion  problem.  The  OVARC  knowledge  source  provides  some 
flexibility  in  describing  objects,  but  further  research  in  group¬ 
ing  will  have  to  uncover  ways  of  conveying  information  from 
good  partial  matches  to  higher-level  processes. 

3  Experimental  Results 

The  aim  of  this  experiment  was  to  demonstrate  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  knowledge  based  approach  to  vision  by  showing 
that  1)  constructing  a  knowledge  base  for  a  domain  is  a  man¬ 
ageable  task,  and  2)  the  use  of  this  knowledge  produces  signif¬ 
icantly  improved  image  interpretations.  Section  3.1  discusses 
the  knowledge  base  developed  for  interpreting  road  scenes.  It 
is  the  product  of  a  small  (2  J  man)  development  team  working 
for  approximately  one  month.  The  team  had  available  to  them 
knowledge  sources  from  the  house  scene  domain;  the  assembly 
of  a  library  of  useful  knowledge  sources  from  many  different  do¬ 
mains  is  an  ongoing  aspect  of  this  work.  Section  3.2  describes 
how  the  schemas  outlined  in  3.1  produced  the  interpretation 
results  shown  below. 

There  are  a  total  of  six  road  scene  images.  In  all  six,  the 
camera  was  level  to  gravity.  In  five  of  the  six,  it  was  positioned 
as  a  vehicle  in  the  road.  Figure  2  shows  a  sample  scene.  The 
poorly  defined  road  edges,  heavy  shadowing  and  extreme  depth 
of  field  are  all  typical  of  the  domain.  Interpretation  results  for 
this  image  are  presentee/  in  Figures  3a  and  3b.  Figure  4  is  an 
image  from  the  set  which  has  an  uneven  ground  plane.  This 
complicates  2D  interpretation,  and  will  present  a  challenge  to 
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Figure  3a, b.  Interpretation  results  for  Figure  2,  (a)  Road  line: 

black;  road:  light  grey,  (b)  Tree  trunk:  black; 
gravel:  dark  grey;  foliage:  light  grey. 
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Figure  4.  Road  scene  with  an  uneven  ground  plane. 


Figure  5a,b.  Interpretation  results  for  Figure  4.  (a)  Road  line: 

black;  gravel:  dark  grey;  road:  medium  grey; 
sky:  light  grey,  (b)  Caution  sign:  black;  tree 
trunk:  medium  grey;  foliage:  light  grey. 


Figure  6.  Road  scene  with  other  man-made  structures. 


Figure  7a,b.  Interpretation  results  for  Figure6.  (a)  Road  line: 

black;  sky:  dark  grey;  road:  medium  grey;  roof: 
light  grey,  (b)  telephone  pole:  black;  gravel: 
(dark  grey):  foliage:  medium  grey;  tree  trunk: 
light  grey. 


future  3D  reasoning  extensions.  The  system’s  interpretation  of 
this  image  is  presented  in  Figures  5a  and  5b.  Finally,  Figure 
6  shows  an  image  with  more  man-made  structures.  Figures  7a 
and  7b  report  the  schemas’  conclusions  about  this  image. 

There  are  two  interpretation  errors  due  'to  incomplete  schema 
knowledge.  In  Figure  7a,  the  detection  of  the  roof  supplies 
enough  information  to  identify  the  house  wall  below,  but  there 
is  no  building  schema  to  accomplish  this. 

In  Figure  7b,  the  bottom  of  the  telephone  pole  is  incor¬ 
rectly  labelled  tree  trunk.  This  error  will  be  corrected  by  an 
object-completion  knowledge  source  that  extends  the  telephone 
pole  model  after  OVARC  has  found  it.  This  is  easily  done  by 
following  the  linear  structure  of  the  pole. 

3.1  The  Knowledge  Base 

There  are  currently  12  classes  of  objects  in  the  knowledge 
base:  sky,  foliage,  tree  trunk,  road,  roadline,  roadside  gravel, 
telephone  pole,  telephone  wire,  roof,  stop  sign,  yellow  (caution) 
sign,  and  road  scene.  A  decision  was  made  not  to  include  field 
or  grass,  since  only  one  instance  of  each  appears  in  the  image 
set.  The  objects  are  organized  in  a  calling  hierarchy  (Figure  8) 
which  indicates  which  schemas  may  invoke  what  other  schemas. 
This  generally  follows  the  traditional  part/suhpart  hierarchy, 
but  it  is  not  compelled  to  do  so.  Any  information  about  one 
object  that  can  be  used  to  predict  another  should  generate  a 
connection  in  the  calling  hierarchy  between  the  two  objects. 
In  this  experiment,  the  calling  structure  was  strictly  hierarchi- 


Figure  8.  Schema  calling  hierarchy. 

cal;  this  avoided  problems  with  generating  redundant  schema 
instances.  Our  impression  is  that  future  knowledge  bases  will 
require  a  tangled  calling  hierarchy. 

How  to  combine  evidence  from  different  knowledge  sources 
and  propagate  evidence  between  objects  is  a  difficult,  unan¬ 
swered  problem.  In  this  experiment  every  schema  maintained 
both  an  internal  and  an  external  hypothesis.  The  interna)  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  kept  in  the  schema’s  local  memory,  and  is  used 
for  recording  object  specific,  symbolic  endorsements.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  hypothesis  resides  on  the  blackboard,  and  nas  a  confi¬ 
dence  value  on  a  simple,  five-valued  scale,  ‘no-evidence,  *»lim- 
evidence,  ‘partially supported,  * belief  or  *etrong-belief.  The 


endorsements  of  the  internal  hypothesis  are  symbolic  results 
returned  by  knowledge  sources.  The  road  schema,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  recognises  the  symbols  road-color,  road-texture,  centerline- 
found,  left-line-found,  right-line-found,  gravel-found,  and  side- 
structure-found  (the  last  refers  to  caution  signs,  stop  signs  and 
telephone  poles).  The  schema  uses  an  object  specific  routine 
to  map  the  endorsements  of  the  internal  hypothesis  onto  the 
confidence  values  of  the  external  hypothesis.  This  preserves 
modularity  by  allowing  one  schema  to  inspect  another’s  exter¬ 
nal  hypothesis  without  knowing  the  details  of  its  construction. 
While  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions  about  this 
mechanism  for  combining  evidence,  its  performance  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  encouraging. 

The  internal  structure  of  each  schema  was  organised  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  schema  template  (Figure  9).  This  divided  the 
recognition  process  into  seven  subtasks,  each  handled  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  strategy.  The  OHM,  or  Object  Hypothesis  Maintenance 
strategy,  provides  the  interface  to  other  instances.  It  creates 
and  maintains  the  external  object  hypothesis,  and  reads  the 
external  hypotheses  of  other  instances  from  the  blackboard. 
The  Initial  Hypothesis  strategy  provides  a  focus  of  attention 
mechanism.  It  generates  inexpensive  but  plausible  internal  hy¬ 
potheses  for  other  strategies  to  corroborate  or  deny.  The  other 
strategies  are  Extension,  which  extends  the  current  hypoth¬ 
esis  based  on  partial  results;  Support,  which  exploits  redun¬ 
dancy  by  seeking  additional  evidence  for  hypotheses;  Negative 
Information,  which  must  reason  about  any  internal  failures  or 
unexplained  data;  Conflict,  which  handles  inconsistencies  with 
the  external  hypotheses  or  other  instances;  and  Subpart,  which 
implements  the  calling  hierarchy  discussed  above. 

Certain  strategy  types  were  more  successful  than  others 
in  this  experiment.  No  negative  information  strategy  has  yet 
been  implemented.  The  extend  and  support  strategy  types 
were  both  heavily  used,  but  appear  to  fulfill  a  similar  function; 
no  single  schema  uses  both.  It  is  also  necessary  that  different 
schema’s  conflict  strategy  be  mutually  consistent;  to  this  end,  a 
single,  generic  conflict  strategy  was  developed  and  used  for  all 
objects.  The  OHM  strategies,  although  individualised  for  each 
schema,  were  all  very  similar.  Their  code  could  be  replaced  by 
a  simpler,  declarative  format. 

3.2  Examples  of  Schema  Behavior 

At  some  level,  the  behavior  of  a  heuristically  based  program 
is  best  described  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  This  section  shows 
examples  of  how  different  objects  are  recognised  in  the  Schema 
System.  Included  are  interpretations  of  both  man-made  (e.g. 
road,  caution  sign)  and  natural  objects.  We  also  discuss  areas 
in  which  the  system  needs  to  be  extended. 

3.2.1  Recognizing  Road 

Road  is  recognized  through  the  interactions  of  the  road  and 
roadline  schemas,  with  gravel,  caution  sign,  flop  «ign  and  tele¬ 
phone  pole  also  available  to  provide  support.  The  initial  hy¬ 
pothesis  strategy  for  road  uses  an  initial  hypothesis  generation 
tool  similar  to  that  discussed  in  (Lehr87)  known  as  the  Rulesys. 
The  initial  hypotheses  generated  for  three  images  are  given  in 
Figure  10.  In  general,  road  sections  near  the  observer  are  found. 
However,  in  Figure  10c  the  system  also  puts  forth  the  sky  as 
a  road  hypothesis,  and  many  more  distant  road  sections  are 
usually  missed,  as  is  the  case  in  10a  and  10b.  The  regions  in- 
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Figure  9.  A  Schema  template  -  the  OHM. 


dicated  by  the  Rulesys  are  grouped  by  the  initial  hypothesis 
strategy,  which  causes  the  OHM  to  activate  the  road  subpart 
strategy.  This  in  turn  activates  roadline  schemas  focussed  on 
any  long,  high  contrast  lines  that  overlap  the  road  hypothesis. 
It  also  invokes  a  schema  to  look  for  gravel  (of  the  type  often 
found  on  roadsides)  along  the  edges  of  its  hypotheses. 

The  interplay  between  the  road  and  roadline  schemas  is 
quite  involved.  The  roadline  schema  (like  all  schemas)  at¬ 


tempts  to  find  support  for  its  hypothesis.  One  pair  of  endorse¬ 
ments  which  fosters  belief  is  1)  feature  space  support  from  the 
Rulesys,  and  2)  a  bounding  set  of  parallel  lines.  These  two 
endorsements,  coinciding  with  a  partially  supported  road  hy¬ 
pothesis,  will  lead  the  roadline  schema  instance  to  have  confi¬ 
dence  *belief  in  its  external  hypothesis.  It  will  a! jo  have  *beltef 
in  a  hypothesis  that  has  not  been  supported  by  the  Rulesys  if 
the  corresponding  road  hypothesis  is  strongly  believed.  The 
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Figure  10a, b.c.  Initial  road  hypotheses,  (a)  Image  in  figure  2. 

(b)  Image  in  figure  4.  (c)  Image  in  figure  6. 
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[Initial  Foafl  Hypothesis 


Figure  10c 


item  most  likely  to  foster  belief  in  a  road  hypothesis,  however, 
is  a  believed  roadline  in  the  appropriate  position  (identified  as 
either  centerline,  left  sideline  or  right  sideline).  Hence  find¬ 
ing  the  first  segment  of  roadline  increases  the  system’s  belief 
in  other  complementary  roadline  hypotheses.  Figure  11  shows 
how  these  factors  interact  in  an  actual  image. 

Once  road  and  roadline  have  been  identified,  their  hypothe¬ 
ses  can  generally  be  improved.  While  sections  of  roadline  near 
the  camera  tend  to  be  demarcated  by  strong  parallel  lines,  the 
quality  of  these  lines  deteriorates  as  the  road  recedes.  Often, 
the  line  extractor  will  lose  portions  of  one  or  both  lines.  In 
addition,  projections  of  roads  in  images  often  bend,  either  be¬ 
cause  the  road  turns  or  because  the  actual  ground  plane  is  not 
flat.  This  inevitably  leads  to  broken  lines.  However,  once  a 
section  of  a  roadline  has  been  identified,  this  knowledge  can  be 
used  as  an  island  of  certainty  to  extend  the  roadline  hypothesis 
past  the  point  where  the  line  structure  breaks  down.  This  in 
turn  allows  the  hypothesis  for  road  to  be  extended,  since  the 
relationship  between  the  road  and  roadline  is  established  (cen¬ 
terline,  right  sideline  or  left  sideline).  Figure  J2  shows  the  road 
hypotheses  before  and  after  expansion. 

The  road  schema  also  interacts  with  the  gravel,  telephone 
pole  and  sign  schemas.  Here,  however,  the  interaction  is  weaker. 
In  the  case  of  gravel  this  is  her  vise  1)  many  roads  in  the  world 
arc  not  lined  with  gravel,  and  2)  the  «y«t»'m  currently  lacks 
a  method  to  verify  an  initial  gravel  hypothesis.  As  a  result, 
gravel  hypotheses  are  only  believed  once  a  neighboring  road 
has  been  confirmed.  In  the  case  of  signs  and  telephone  poles, 
these  objects  can  be  reliably  found,  but  establishing  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  road  hypothesis  using  only  21)  reasoning  is 
difficult.  Here  again,  future  work  in  31)  reasoning  should  help. 


3.2.2  Recognising  Telephone  Poles 

In  this  set  of  experiments  on  road  scenes,  the  basic  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  camera  is  in  the  position  of  a  vehicle.  Conse¬ 
quently,  schemas  are  looking  for  telephone  poles  along  the  aide 
of  the  road  in  the  foreground  and  middleground.  The  2d  rnodei 
for  a  pole  is  a  simple  ‘T’  made  by  an  upright  and  a  crossbar. 
The  object  description  for  such  a  model  contains  four  node*, 
for  the  edges  of  the  post  and  the  crossbar.  The  model  ignore* 
short  edges  on  the  ends  of  the  crossbar  and  the  post.  The  code 
for  the  object  description  is  given  in  Figure  13. 

Once  one  or  two  poles  hive  been  identified,  perspective  in¬ 
formation  can  be  used  to  hypothesize  the  location  and  size  of 
additional  poles. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  sample  run  of  an  telephone  pole  ob¬ 
ject  description.  In  Figure  14a,  a  set  of  candidates  have  been 
selected  by  location  and  orientation.  Nineteen  groups  out  of  a 
possible  323  were  selected  by  orientation  alone.  In  Figure  14b, 
on-demand  constraints  have  been  computed,  paring  down  the 
set  of  candidate  lines  from  266  to  10,  an  average  of  2.5  lines 
per  description  node.  This  reduction  is  due  to  the  vertical  and 
length  constraints  on  the  post  lines,  percolating  through  the 
rest  of  the  graph.  Since  vertically  and  size  are  the  strongest 
constraints  in  the  description,  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
post  reduces  the  amount  of  computation  necessary  to  elimi¬ 
nate  candidates  for  the  crossbar  edges. 

The  Figure  14c  shows  the  output  of  the  subgraph  isomor¬ 
phism  computation.  There  were  no  false  positives  for  this  im¬ 
age.  The  foreground  telephone  pole  is  easily  matched  because 
of  the  strength  of  its  lines  and  the  regularity  of  its  relations  with 
respect  to  the  object  description.  The  success  in  finding  the 
middle-ground  pole  is  due  the  strength  of  the  line-extraction 
process  [Weis86]  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  grouping  method¬ 
ology  [Reyn87]. 

Once  the  object  has  been  found,  the  model  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  telephone  pole  schema  instance.  Knowledge  about 
siztf,  symmetry  and  positional  relations  can  be  used  to  fill  in  the 
edge  information,  confirm  region  identification  and  contribute 
support  to  hypotheses  about  road  location  and  direction,  and 
ground  plane  irregularities.  (Figure  5b) 

3.2.3  Recognizing  Road  Signs 

Road  signs  are  in  general  easily  found  by  their  bright  colors. 
These  initial  color-based  hypotheses  can  then  be  verified  by  lo¬ 
cating  the  supporting  post.  Since  the  hypothesis  determines 
the  location  and  size  of  the  post,  finding  it  is  an  inexpensive 
task.  The  Schema  System  misses  one  stop  sign.  The  image 
in  Figure  15  contains  two  distinct  stop  signs;  one  that  is  large 
and  close  to  the  viewer,  and,  another  that  is  farther  away  and 
at  an  oblique  angle.  The  nearby  sign  is  easily  and  correctly 
found.  The  other  is  proposed  as  an  initial  hypothesis,  but  can¬ 
not  be  confirmed  because  the  linear  structure  of  the  post  is 
missing.  This  is  a  case  where  knowledge  directed  control  of  the 
low  level  processes  is  railed  for.  The  system  knows  where  to 
focus  its  attention;  but  although  the  capability  for  extracting 
the  post  through  a  top-down  line  extraction  routine  is  being 
developed,  it  has  not  yet  been  integrated  into  the  Schema  Sys¬ 
tem  (Kohl87a)(Kohl87b).  Figure  16  shows  the  initial  stop  sign 
hypotheses  and  the  single,  final  believed  stop  sign  hypothesis. 
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Figure  lla,b.  Interaction  of  lines  and  regions  in  initial  road¬ 
line  hypotheses. 


Figure  llc,d.  Results  of  roadline  expansion. 


Figure  12a, b.  Road  hypotheses  before  and  after  expansion. 

(a)  Initial  region  and  line  hypotheses  for  Figure 
2.  (b)  Final  hypothesis. 


(dmfvar  *phon«-pola-daseription* 

(d«fina-ooj act-da tcription 
* ((upright-right-adga 

( (apo.ralatad  croaabar-bottom-adga 
croaabar-top-adga) 
(spp_r#latad  upright-laft-adga) 
(vartical  upright-right-adga) 
<(langth$>$  20)  upright-right-adga) 
(right-of  upright-laft-adga))) 
(upright-laft-adga 
( (spo_ralatad  crossbar-top-adga 
c  r ossbar-bot t om- adga ) 
(app.relatad  upright-right-adga) 
(vartical  upright-laft-adga) 
((langth$>$  20)  upright-laft-adga))) 
(croaabar-top-adga 
(((atop  .25)  upright-right-adga 
upright-laft-adga) 
(apo.ralatad  upright-right-adga) 
(apo.ralatad  upright-laft-adga) 
(app.ralatad  croaabar-bottom-adga) 
((atop  0)  croaabar-bottom-adga))) 
(croaabar-bottom-adga 
(((atop  .25)  upright-right-adga 
upright-laft-adga) 
(apo.ralatad  upright-right-adga) 
(apo.ralatad  upright-laft-adga) 
(app.ralatad  croaabar-top-adga))) 

))) 


Figure  13.  Telephone  pole  object  description.  In  the  code  the  name 
of  each  description  node  Is  followed  by  an  association  list 
In  which  the  first  Item  of  each  association  pair  is  the  name 
of  a  constraint  and  the  second  Item  Is  a  list  of  nodes,  each 
of  which  is  related  to  the  description  node  by  the  named 
constraint.  The  constraints  spo .related  and  spp -related  are 
for  spatially  proximate  orthogonal  and  parallel  pairs  of  lines, 
(atop  .25)  is  a  relation  In  which  one  line  falls  somewhere  In 
the  top  one-quarter  of  another  line  A  constraint  label  like 
(atop  .25)  has  a  function  name  as  the  first  element;  the 
other  elements  allow  the  constraint  to  be  parameterlsed  by 
supplying  extra  arguments  to  the  function.  The  ()ength> 
20)  restricts  objects  of  Interest  to  be  in  the  foreground. 
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Figure  15.  Photograph  of  intersection  with  stop  signs. 


3.2.4  Recognising  Sky 

The  initial  hypothesis  strategy  for  sky  is  configured  an  a 
generator.  It  initiates  a  few  internal  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of 
color  and  then  monitors  their  progress.  If  at  any  point  these 
hypotheses  have  all  been  refuted,  the  strategy  relaxes  its  crite¬ 
ria  and  generates  a  new  set  of  hypotheses.  This  continues  until 
a  strong  hypothesis  for  sky  is  found  or  the  strategy  runs  out 
of  reasonable  candidates.  An  example  of  this  can  be  seen  in 
Figure  17. 
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Figure  16.  One  supported  (black)  and  one  unsupported  (grey) 
stop  sign  hypothesis. 


3.3  Experimental  Environment 

The  Schema  System  runs  on  a  TI  Explorer  lisp  machine. 
The  ISR  uses  a  VAX  11/750  (connected  to  the  Explorer  by  a 
Chaosnet)  as  a  hoet  for  its  database.  Once  the  image  has  been 
segmented  ar.d  its  lines  extracted  and  grouped,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  process  takes  about  50  minutes.  Much  of  this  time  is  spent 
communicating  with  the  VAX  over  the  chaosnet;  the  simula¬ 
tion  of  parallelism  also  slows  down  the  system.  A  subjective 
estimate  is  that  an  efficient,  production  implementation  of  the 
system  could  interpret  an  image  in  under  10  minutes. 


Figure  17.  Initial  sky  hypothesis  (clear);  relaxed  hypothesis 
(grey  and  black);  final  hypothesis  (black). 


4  Conclusion 

A  knowledge  based  computer  vision  system  that  produces 
effective  image  interpretations  on  complex  natural  scenes  has 
been  developed.  There  are  several  directions  of  research  being 
pursued  with  this  system.  This  first  is  to  port  it  onto  a  newly 
acquired  multiprocessor.  Second,  the  knowledge  engineering 
tools  for  implementing  schemas  in  a  new  domain  need  to  be 
extended.  The  goal  of  this  research  is  for  a  small  development 
team  be  able  to  implement  a  set  of  schemas  of  the  complex¬ 
ity  shown  here  in  a  week,  rather  than  the  month  required  for 
this  effort.  We  intend  to  test  this  capability  in  the  future  by 
building  a  knowledge  base  for  an  aerial  image  domain.  Third, 
the  current  knowledge  bases  for  house  scenes  and  road  scenes 
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need  to  be  further  developed  and  generalized,  including  object 
schemas  which  are  sensitive  to  image  resolution  and  object  dis¬ 
tance.  Most  importantly,  the  system  must  be  expanded  to  use 
three-dimensional  reasoning  to  create  three-dimensional  object 
hypotheses. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  paper  la  a  first  step  toward 
integrating  aenaor  measurement*  of 
distance.  Its  major  contribution  is  to 
identify  and  present  qualitative  models 
for  the  errors  and  mistakes  introduced  in 
three  particular  computer  vision  distance 
measurements:  rang*  from  focus,  range 
from  point-based  stereo,  and  rang*  from 
line-based  stereo. 

These  range  measurement  techniques  are 
presented  as  computations,  and  their 
dominant  sources  of  error  are  analyzed 
qualitatively.  We  propose  to  quantify 
the  underlying  models  for  these  three 
range  estimation  techniques  by  deriving 
approximate  confidence  procedures  for  the 
intrinsic  parameters  and  functions  which 
characterize  each  technique. 


1.  Introduction  and  Motivation 

When  one  deals  with  measurements  of 
any  kind,  it  is  always  the  case  that  this 
measurement  is  accompanied  by  some 
error.  What  is  an  error?  According  to 
the  methodology  prevalent  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  other  sciences,  it  is  a 
deviation  from  some  ideal,  or  some 
standard.  What  is  an  ideal  or  a 
standard?  The  ideal  comes  from  a 
theoretical  description  of  the  phenomenon 
which  invariably  is  put  into  some 
mathematical  language.  This  mathematical 
representation  is  also  called  a  model. 
The  word  "model"  is  chosen  not 
accidentally.  Indeed  it  means  that  it  is 
an  idealization  of  the  physical  reality 
under  precise  conditions.  A  standard,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  usually  a  very  precise 
physical  realization  of  the  ideal  with 
very  small  error.  A  standard  is  the  best 


is  some  sense  that  w*  can  get  in  a 
physical  realization  of  the  model.  Srror 
is  different  from  discrepancy.  The 
latter  is  the  difference  between  two 
measured  values  of  a  quantity,  for 

example  obtained  by  two  different 

measuring  devices.  There  is  still  a 
further  classification  of  errors: 

systematic  error  and  random  or  stochastic 
error.  Both  these  errors  if  veil 

understood  can  be  and  should  be  included 
into  the  model,  naturally  using  different 
mathematical  tools  for  the  systematic  and 
stochastic  errors.  These  tools  are 

partly  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Both 
these  errors  can  be  evaluated  by 
calibration  of  the  instruments  against 
standards.  While  the  small  random  error 
is  related  to  precision,  the  small 

systematic  error  corresponds  to  high 

accuracy. 

Now  that  we  have  explained  what  we 
mean  by  error,  we  need  to  clarify  what  is  ! 
a  mistake?  In  our  view  a  mistake  is  not 
a  large  error  but  a  failure  of  a  device 
or  an  identifiable  component  of  a  device. 

We  realize  that  there  is  a  very  tenuous 
division  line  between  large  errors  and 
mistakes.  This  is  analogous  to  the 

problem  in.  pattern  recognition  of 
variation  within  a  category  (errors)  and 
the  difference  between  categories 
(mistakes) .  Taking  this  analogy  in  to 
heart,  mistakes  may  be  modeled  in  the 
decision  theoretic  framework  or 
represented  in  some  inheritance  graph. 

We  shall  explore  these  possibilities 
later  in  the  paper. 

We  have  been  perplexed  why  these 
questions  or  errors  and  mistakes  were  not 
raised  before  in  the  vision  community. 

We  think  that  on*  reason  is  that  in  the 
past  most  of  the  results  of  various  image 
processing  and  vision  algorithms  has  been 
creating  new  images  that  are  graphically 
displayed  and  evaluated  by  human 
observers.  This  kind  of  evaluation  is 
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inadequate  from  many  real  applications. 
For  example,  in  industrial  inspection, 
where  the  visual  sensor  acts  as  a 
measuring  device  or  a  probe  and  the 
results  are  used  for  making  decisions  on 
the  quality  control  of  the  product,  th<» 
accuracy,  precision  and  error  of  these 
measurements  become  an  important  issue. 
Another  domain  where  visual  measurements 
must  be  used  in  a  feedback  is  in  robotic 
applications,  both  in  manipulation  and 
mobile  robots.  Simply,  in  all  cases 
where  a  decision  is  based  on  visual 
measurement,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
goodness  and  reliability  of  these 
measurements  becomes  the  central  issue. 

Assumptions  and  the  domain 

We  shall  explora  our  ideas  and 
mistakes  in  the  domain  of  computer  vision 
with  one  particular  task:  Measurement  of 
the  three-dimensional  distance.  The 
assumption  is  that  we  do  not  know  a 
priori  the  distance.  We  also  assume  that 
we  have  a  pair  of  cameras  observing  one 
static,  indoor,  well-illuminated  scene. 
We  shall  consider  three  different 
approaches  of  obtaining  the  distance 
through  vision,  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
1. 

1.  Distance  from  focus; 

2.  Distance  from  stereo,  using  a 
point  matcher; 

3.  Distance  from  stereo,  using  a 
line  matcher. 


Figure  1.  Architecture  of  rmgt  contputinoia. 


There  are  two  reasons  why  we  have 
chosen  to  discuss  these  three  particular 
methods  for  measuring  distance.  First, 
we  have  implemented  and  are  trying  to 
evaluate  them,  so  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  their  theoretical  and 
practical  capabilities  and  limitations. 
Second,  they  can  be  viewed  as  processes 
which  provide  complementary  and  redundant 
measurements.  Two  measurements  are 
complementary  (independent)  if  they 
measure  the  same  physical  quantity  with 
different  process;  here,  focus  and  stereo 
provide  complementary  measurements  of 
distance.  Two  measurements  are  redundant 
if  they  measure  the  same  physical 
quantity  with  the  same  process;  here 
point-based  and  line-based  stereo  provide 
redundant  measurements  of  distance 
because  they  use  the  same  process 
(triangulation)  with  different  features 
(points  and  lines) .  This  is  important 
because  if  these  measurments.  can  be 
integrated  into  one  best  estimate  of 
distance,  we  will  have  a  basis  for 
integrating  measurements  from  any 
process,  whether  complimentary  or 
redundant. 

This  paper  is  a  first  step  toward  a 
methodology  for  integrating  sensor 
measurments  using  specific  sensor  models. 
In  our  view,  its  major  contribution  is  to 
identify  and  present  preliminary  models 
for  the  errors  and  mistakes  introducted 
in  three  particular  distance 
measurements,  and  to  begin  thinking  about 
how  to  combine  them.  Future  work  will 
address  quantitative  models  of  errors  and 
mistakes  in  computer  vision  distance 
measurements,  and  tactile  sensing. 

This  paper  consists  of  eight 
sections.  Section  2  discusses  the  errors 
and  mistakes  introduced  in  the  image 
formation  process.  Section  3  describes 

and  analyzes  the  range  from  focus 
technique.  Section  4  discusses  the 
computation  of  distance  from  stereo 
disparities,  and  some  errors  that  apply 
to  all  such  computations.  Section  5 
presents  and  analyzes  the  point-based 
stereo  technique.  Section  6  presents  and 
analyzes  the  computation  of  stereo 
disparities  based  on  finding  and  matching 
lines.  Section  7  presents  a  framework 
for  error  analysis  using  confidence 
procedures.  Section  8  ends  the  paper 
with  general  remarks,  final  conclusions, 
and  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  future. 

2 .  Image  formation 

To  the  extent  that  all  the  distance 
computations  compute  local  first 
derivatives  of  the  intensity  function, 
any  noise  in  the  image  will  propagate  and 
be  amplified.  Hence  it  is  important  to 
understand  and  model  the  noise  in  the 
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digit ized  values.  A  good  review  of  the 
noise  characterietice  of  CCD  traneduoere 
can  toe  found  in  the  article  by  Purll 
[10].  This  section  will  discuss  our 
first  results  in  modeling  the  noise  in 
our  camera  system.  A  more  detailed 
analysis  is  being  prepared  by  Krotkov, 
McKendall  and  Mint*  [«].  A  crude  model 
of  the  image  formation  process  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  2,  which  lists  some 
salient  features  of  each  component. 


Fif«r*2.  bnate  formation. 
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Dark  signature 

To  identify  the  dark  signature  of 
each  camera  a  sequence  of  N-100  images  is 
taken  with  the  lens  cap  on.  The  sample 
mean  over  tine  I(u,v)  of  each  pixel  0  < 
u,  v  <  511  is  computed  using  Equation  (1). 

For  each  camera,  there  are  a  small 
number  of  pixels  with  non-zero  mean  aril 
nonzero  variance.  Repetition  of  the 
experiment  reveals  that  the  non-zero 
values  occur  at  the  same  locations  in  the 
respective  images.  These  non-zero  values 
are  probably  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
CCD  elements  being  digitized  into  those 
locations  are  "blemished" .  The 

manufacturer  allows  a  certain  number  of 
blemishes  on  each  CCD  chip.  An  element 
is  considered  blemished  if  it  exhibits  a 
spurious  output  (in  comparison  to  its 
nearest  neighbors)  of  more  than  10%  of 
the  saturation  voltage  [6,  p.  72].  The 
blemishes  are  caused  by  material 

variations  across  the  chip,  variations  in 

element  area,  and  processing  variations 
in  manufacturing  (the  way  silicon  is 
grown).  The  dark  signal,  electric 

current  formed  by  thermal  leakage  which 
1b  indistinguishable  (by  the  video 
amplifiers)  from  photocurrent,  also 
carries  element-to-element 

non-uniformities  but  these  are  of  small 
magnitude  and  are  effectively  "averaged 
out"  by  computing  I  [10]. 

Uniform  illumination  signature 


He  will  denote  the  image  intensity 
function  as  the  three-dimensional 
function  I,  with  spatial  arguments  u  and 
v,  and  temporal  argument  t.  Since  the 
image  intensity  is  represented  as  8  bits, 
0<  X(u,v,t)  <  255. 

Much  of  the  analysis  involves  taking  a 
time  series  of  images.  Let  I  (u,v) 
denote  the  sample  mean  of  the  image 
intensities  over  N  time  samples: 

The  spatial  variance  in  a  5x5 
neighborhood  of  the  means  is  computed  by: 

i(r(«+i,v+;H(«,v))2.  (2) 


2.1  Spatial  noise  analysis 

Experiments  were  conducted  to 
determine  the  spatial  characteristics  of 
the  digitization  process.  The 
experiments  reveal  the  "signature"  of  the 
digitizer  with  no  illumination,  with 
constant  illumination,  and  with 
illumination  from  a  room  scene. 


Next  a  sequence  of  images  is  taken 
with  a  uniform  illumination,  accomplished 
by  placing  a  nylon  diffuser  directly 
over  the  lens,  essentially  employing  a 
translucent  lens  cap.  The  mean  and 
variance  are  computed  according  to 
Equations  (1)  and  (2) , respectively, with 
N-100. 

The  first  result  from  this  experiment 
is  that  the  intensities  recorded  along  a 
20-pixel  band  along  the  exterior  border 
of  the  image  have  a  significantly  lower 
mean  and  higher  variance  than  the 
intensities  recorded  in  the  interior. 
This  is  an  artifact  of  (l) digitizing  a 
380x488  array  of  detectors  into  a  512x512 
array  of  values,  and  (2) the  fact  that  the 
digitizer  and  the  cameras  operate  at 
different  sample  rates,  4.77  MHz  an  7.16 
MHz,  respectively.  This  is  clearly  a 
mistake  in  the  design  of  our  system,  and 
rather  than  model  the  behavior  of  the 
border  values,  we  choose  to  ignore  them, 
and  use  pixels  only  from  the  interior. 

The  second  result  is  that  there  are 
some  "stuck"  pixels.  These  have  large 
variances,  and  are  located  in  the  same 
places  that  were  marked  as  "blemished" 
above. 
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The  third  result  from  this  experiment 
is  that  the  intensities  form  an  annular 
pattern,  with  pixels  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  center  (lying  on  an  ellipse) 
having  equal  intensities,  and  with  pixels 
at  greater  distances  from  the  center 
having  lesser  intensities.  This  suggests 
that  on-axis  light  rays  are  attenuated 
less  than  the  off-axis  rays,  i.e.,  the 
contrast  transfer  function  of  the  lens  is 
maximum  at  its  center  and  diminishes  with 
distance  from  the  center.  The 

intensities  seem  to  vary  smoothly  inside 
this  annular  distribution,  and  it  appears 
that  they  vary  linearly  with  field  angle 
(distance  to  the  center  of  the  lens) . 

2.2  Temporal  noise  analysis 

A  number  of  experiments  are  being 
conducted  to  identify  and  model  the 
temporal  noise  characteristics  of  the 
digitization  process  [8].  It  is  clear 
that  the  intensity  samples  are  not 
temporally  independent,  i.e.,  the  noise 
process  is  characterized  by  time 
dependency.  This  is  a  significant 

finding,  which  profoundly  affects  the 
filtering  necessary  to  reduce  the  noise. 
We  are  still  investigating  the 
quantitative  characteristics  of  the  noise 
process,  and  its  physical  origins. 

2.3  Summary 

A  model  of  the  image  formation  is  a 
necessity  for  any  further  consideration 
of  errors  and  mistakes,  since  its 

parameters  come  to  play  in  the  algorithms 
for  focus,  stereo  and  all  other  vision 
and  image  processing  algorithms.  Our 
approach  is  to  treat  the  whole  camera 
system  as  a  black  box  and  make  hundreds 
of  input/output  measurements  and  develop 
a  stochastic  model  of  its  behavior.  This 
methodology  is  especially  appropriate 

when  the  system  is  too  complicated  or  not 
well-enough  understood  to  model  its 

physical  behavior  explicitly.  We  feel 
however  that  predictive  modeling  must  be 
used  whenever  it  is  possible,  since  this 
is  the  only  way  to  obtain  absolute 
benchmarks,  and  hence  assert  absolute 
mistakes.  Having  the  black  box  approach 
only  one  can  speak  only  about  mistakes  in 
a  statistical  sense. 

The  conclusions  we  can  draw  about  the 
camera  system  so  far  are:  (1) There  are 
blemished  pixels  along  the  border  and 
scattered  around  the  interior  of  the 
image,  (2) the  lens  attenuates  the 
intensity  of  off-axis  rays;  (3) the 
intensity  samples  are  not  temporally 
independent.  It  remains  to  develop 

quantitative  models  of  these  phenomena. 


3.  Range  from  Focus 

This  section  will  describe  a  method 
for  computing  range  from  focus,  as  well 
as  its  inherent  and  practical 
limitations.  The  ideas  and  results 
presented  here  are  reported  in 
considerably  greater  detail  by  Krotkov 
[9]- 

3.1  Method 

Our  method  for  computing  range  from 
focus  involves  two  steps.  First,  given 
the  projection  P '  **(u,v)  onto  the  image 
plane  of  an  object  point  P-(X,Y,Z)(Z 
unknown) ,  we  find  the  lens  focal 
length  /  which  brings  P  into  sharpest 
focus.  second,  given  /  from  step  one,  we 
compute  the  Z-component  of  P  using  the 
thick  lens  law  of  first-order  optics. 

The  first  problem,  how  to  best 
determine  the  focal  length  providing  the 
sharpest  focus  on  an  object  point  at  an 
unknown  distance,  is  decomposed  into  two 
parts:  (i)how  to  measure  the  sharpness  of 
focus  with  a  criterion  function,  and  (ii) 
how  to  optimally  locate  the  mode  of  the 
criterion  function.  The  criterion 
function,  which  approximates  the 
magnitude  of  the  intensity  gradient,  can 
be  stated  as:  _ 

where 


S(*o0  =  >fe*/(*o0)^,*/C*o0)2; . 
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*  denotes  convolution;  and  x  and  y  range 
over  a  (small)  neighborhood  around  P '  . 
In  practice  this  criterion  function  takes 
its  maximum  value  when  the  image  is 
sharply  focused,  proves  to  be  unimodal, 
varies  monotonically  with  focal  length  on 
either  side  of  the  mode,  and  is 
relatively  easily  computed.  However  it 
is  fairly  sensitive  to  noise  in  the 
digitized  samples,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  3 .  This  problem  is  solved 
presently  by  averaging  over  many  samples. 

The  Fibonacci  search  technique  is 
employed  to  locate  the  mode  of  the 
criterion  function,  since  it  is  the 
optimal  method  for  finding  the  extrema  in 
a  unimodal  function  (the  focus  criterion 
function)  of  one  variable  (focal  length) . 
In  general,  the  Fibonacci  search 
successively  narrows  the  search  Interval 
until  its  size  is  a  given  fraction  of  the 
initial  search  region.  In  practice  the 
Fibonacci  search  strategy  performs 
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Figure  3.  Criterion  taction  temporal  viriitiont. 


The  inteneitici  in  1 20*20  window  were  umpied  at  30  Hx,  with  no  Rlttring.  The  cri- 
tenon  taction  wat  then  evaluled  for  each  temple. 


extremely  well,  providing  Images  that 
appear  sharply  focused  to  observers  after 
approximately  11  iterations. 

The  second  problem,  how  to  compute  the 
distance  to  an  object  point  given  the 
focal  length  of  sharpest  focus,  is  solved 
by  application  of  the  Gaussian  thick  lens 
law.  The  object  distance  Z  is  computed 
as 

<4) 

where  f  is  the  focal  length  providing 
sharpest  focus  on  P  '  ,  and  k,a,b,  are 
empirically  determined  constants. 

Using  Fibonacci  search  for  the  peak  of 
the  criterion  function  and  Equation  (4), 
the  distance  of  objects  between  1  and  4 
meters  can  be  computed  with  an  error  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  object  distance. 
The  results  for  objects  at  greater 
distances  are  not  yet  available. 

3.2  Error  analysis 

There  are  a  number  of  limitations  of 
this  method.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  is  that  it  applies  to  only 
one  point  at  a  time.  Thus  with  a  single 
camera,  range  from  focus  can  not  be 
computed  in  parallel.  Other  limitations 
include  tha  precision  to  which  dj_ 
and  /  can  be  measured,  the  performance  or 
the  criterion  function,  and  the 
nonlinearity  of  Equation  (4) . 

Spatial  quantization  is  one  limitation 
of  this  method  which  can  not  be 
circumvented  by  more  precise  measurements 
or  better  equipment  or  algorithms. 
Because  the  photoreceptors  have  finite 
area,  an  object  point  may  lie  at  a  number 
of  different  distances  and  still  be 
imaged  sharply  on  the  same  receptor.  The 
distance  in  object  space  between  the 
nearest  plane  and  the  farthest  plane  at 
which  satisfactory  definition  is  obtained 
is  the  depth  of  field. 


where  f  is  the  focal  length,  c  is  the 
largest  dimension  of  the  photoreceptor 
cell,  a  is  aperture  diameter,  and  Z  is 
the  object  distance.  From  Equation  (5), 
it  is  clear  that  as  c  increases,  so  does 
the  depth  of  field.  The  accuracy  of  the 
range  computation  is  actually  less  than 
the  depth  of  field  of  the  lens,  i.e.,  the 
computation  is  as  accurate  as  physically 
possible.  This  shows  that  the  dominant 
source  or  error  in  range  from  focus  is 
the  dimension  of  the  photoreceptor  cell. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  focus  on  an 
inappropriate  window,  one  which  contains 
no  features  or  the  projection  of  a  depth 
discontinuity  or  an  occluding  edge. 

4.  Computing  range  from  stereo 
disparities 

There  are  some  errors  encountered  by 
any  computation  of  range  based  on  finding 
disparities.  First  we  will  present  a 
method  for  computing  range,  and  then 
discuss  the  important  error  parameters. 

4.1  Method 

This  section  describes  the  transform 
from  relative  disparities  (distances  in 
image  space)  into  absolute  distances 
(distances  in  E3),  based  on  the 
geometry  illustrated  in  Figure  4  (loosely 
based  on  the  analysis  by  Torre  et  al 
[ 13 ] ) .  He  do  not  assume  that  the  cameras 
are  parallel. 

If  are  the  coordinates  in  the 
left  image  of  the  perspective  projection 
of  an  object  point  P»(X,Y,Z),  then  by 
similar  triangles: 

u^/JSLr  and  v,=/J^  (6) 
Similarly  for  the  right  image: 


The  two  image  coordinate  systems  are 
related  by  a  translation  fi-[a  b  c]T  and 
a  3x3  rotation  matrix  [R]  (determined  by 
the  three  Euler  angles  6,  W  under 
the  convention  [4,  p.108]  such 
that 
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Figure  4,  Stereo  geometry. 


(U) 


The  geometry  underlying  the  transformation  from  relative  disparities  to  absolute  dis¬ 
tances. 


Assuming  that  the  scan  lines  are 
registered,  a-0.  Assuming  that  the  optic 
axes  are  coplanar  (i.e.,  the  cameras  are 
not  tilted  with  respect  to  each 
other),  &  *=0.  Since  our  cameras  can 

not  roll  (rotate  around  the  z-axis) , 

$  =0. 

Under  these  assumptions  Equation  (8) 
is  given  by 
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Since  the  matching  procedures  produce 

horizontal  disparities,  we  want  to 

express  z,  in  terms  of  v(  and  vr  .  Using 
the  equations  in  vx  and  vr  derived  by 
similar  triangles,  and  r.olving 

algebraically  for  the  object  distance  Z«zt 
yields 

(10) 

2  =  £  ^(&-v/)(vrsin&+-/co80)+/v,+c (f  sin0-vrcos0)  ;j 

where  f  is  the  focal  length  of  the 

lens,  6  is  the  convergence  angle,  and 
%  -  sin0(vj  vr  +/  *)+/  CO*0( v/  -v, ).  For  c=0=O 
(orthographic  projection)  this  reduces  to 
the  familiar 
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4.2  Error  analysis 

The  accuracy  of  the  matcher  and  the 
registration  procedure  limit  the  accuracy 
of  the  computed  disparities;  this  will  be 
discussed  in,  the  sections  on  the  matcher 
error  analysis.  For  given  disparities, 
the  range  computation  is  limited  by  the 
precision  in  measuring  b,  0,e,*nd/ 
Torre  et.  al.  [13]  analyzed  range  errors 
due  to  mechanical  positioning  errors  of 
the  cameras,  the  focal  length  of  lenses, 
as  well’  as  the  errors  due  to  lens 
distortion,  in  matching  and  quantization 
in  the  picture. 


Another  error  in  the  distance 
measurement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an 
area  is  projected  into  one  point.  This 
area  naturally  is  bigger  with  the 
increased  distance  from  the  camera.  This 
last  error  has  been  studied  by  Solina 
[12],  who  considered  the  worst  case, and 
showed  that  the  relative  range  error 
az  for  focal  length  f  is: 


a7-  aZ 


(12) 


where  a  is  the  pixel  size,  z  is  the 
object  distance,  and  b  is  the  distance 
between  the  focal  points  (the  baseline) . 
From  this  analysis  it  follows  that  a 
small  pixel  size  is  most  desirable.  This 
however  is  quite  costly.  Another  two 
parameters  can  be  controlled,  that  is  to 
use  longer  focal  length  and/or  increase 
the  baseline.  Unfortunately  both  of 
these  parameters  if  not  chosen  carefully 
have  bad  consequences:  too  long  a  focal 
length  decreases  the  sharpness  of  focus 
and  too  long  a  baseline  makes  the 
matching  problem  more  difficult  if  not 
impossible. 


5.  Point-based  stereo 


This  section  will  describe  a  method 
for  computing  stereo  disparities  by 
matching  edge  points,  as  well  as  its 
inherent  and  practical  limitations.  The 
ideas  and  results  presented  here  are 
drawn  from  Smitley  [11].  The  matcher  is 
based  on  the  following  assumptions: 
(l)The  two  images  are  properly  aligned 
so  that  the  scan  lines  correspond  to  the 
epipolar  lines  and  hence  one  can  reduce 
the  stereo  matching  problem  into  a 
one-dimensional  problem.  (2)Matching 
occurs  only  there  where  edge  point 
features  exist.  (3) Edges  occurring  on 
horizontal  lines  cannot  be  matched,  they 
are  ambiguous.  (4) There  is  an  a  priori 
range  limit  on  disparities.  All 
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disparities  outside  of  this  range  are 
rejected. 

5.1  Method 


First  a  registration  technique 
developed  by  Izaguirre  [7]  brings  the  * 
epipolar  and  scan  lines  into  coincidence. 
The  matching  algorithm  begins  by  locating 
edgels  in  each  image  I  at  multiple 
resolutions.  For  a  Gaussian  window  G 
with  a  standard  deviation  a  ,  let  the  edge 
detection  filter  f(x&)*VG(xy)  .  Let 
P(x,y)  denote  the  output  of  the  edge 
detection  filter  at  (x,y) .  P(x, y)  is 
defined  by  the  convolution  of  f(x,y)  with 
l(x,y),i.e.,  P(x,y)-  j  *l(x,y) ,  which  has 

magnitude  |  P(*j  )||  =  and 


direction 


Edgels 


are  local  maxima  in  Ill'll  >  computed 
using  Canny's  [3]  method  of  non-maximum 
suppression. 


Matching  proceeds  from  coarse  (blurred 
by  G  with  larger  a  )  to  fine  resolution, 
the  search  window  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  filter  applied  before  the 
edge  detection  process  begins.  A  left 
edgel  at  Tj*  (ui.Vf)  matches  a  right 

edgel  at  R«  (Ur,v,)  provided  that  their 
gradient  vectors  are  similar  (!  \Pl  1 1=1  \Pr  I i 
and  Qt-Qr)  and  that  the  intensity 
distributions  around  L  and  R  are 
correlated.  Matches  from  coarser 

resolutions  are  used  to  guide  the  search 
for  matches  at  finer  resolutions.  The 
disparity  of  a  match  (L,R)  is  the 
horizontal  pixel  distance  |v;-vrj  • 

5.2  Error  analysis 


The  matcher  has  been  tested  on 
diverse  images,  and  generally  matches 
between  75  and  90  percent  of  the 
vertically  oriented  edgels.  Xt  has 
proven  to  be  robust  in  the  presence  of 
noise  and  poor  iMumination.  However, 
the  matcher  commits  both  errors  and 
mistakes. 


Matching  errors,  i.e.,  errors  in  the 
disparity  values,  are  caused  by 
inadequate  localization  of  edge  points. 
In  the  absence  of  noise  the  localization 
uncertainty  is  equal  to  o  .  Hence  the 
smaller  the  a  ,  the  more  sensitive  is 
the  edge  detector.  To  model  the 
localization  error  in  the  presence  of 
noise,  we  extend  the  analysis  presented 
by  Bajcsy,  Liebman  and  Mintz  [1]  to  two 
dimensions,  and  express  the  response  of 
the  edge  filter  to  an  intensity  function 
I(x,y)  which  is  the  sum  of  a  noise-free 
image  X0(x,y)  and  a  zero  mean  white 
noise  process  v(x,y)  with  constant 


spectral  density  r.  The  response  of  the 
edge  filter  to  the  noise  process  v(x,y) 
is  again  a  second-order  wide-sense 
stationary  stochastic  process  with  zero 
mean  and  variance  p  ,  where 

pJSlIr/^j)^“  ifo*  (13) 

The  effect  of  noise  on  estimating  the 
location  of  (x*,y*)— the  maximum  of 
Pp(x,y),i.e.,  the  maximum  response  of 
the  edge  filter  to  I0(x,y)— can  be 
determined  by  considering  the  effective 
signal-to-noise  ratio  SNR  at  point 
(x*,y*) s 

(14) 


For  a  unit  ramp  intensity  function  in  one 
dimension,  SNR  (x*)  is  proportional  to 

-lair  •  This  result  is  not 
significantly  different  in  two 
dimensions,  and  the  important  point  is 
that  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  depends 
directly  upon  a  . 

From  the  analysis  above,  it  follows 
that  the  disparity  error  due  to 
point-matching  of  an  edge  element  pair  is 
a  function  of  a  .  without  noise,  the 
disparity  error  is  to.  with  noiBe  the 
disparity  error  is  proportional  to  Vc/r  • 

In  summary,  the  error  of  the  whole 
process  is  the  sum  of  all  the  errors  from 
the  cameras  and  point  localization. 

Since  the  disparity  errors  are  a 
function  of  point  localization,  we 
propose  that  the  point  matching  process 
itself  results  not  in  errors  but  in 
mistakes  only.  A  mistake,  i.e.,  a  false 
match,  occurs  only  when  one  of  the  four 
stated  assumptions  does  not  hold.  This 
kind  of  mistake  is  analagous  to  the 
failure  of  a  physical  device. 

6.  Line-based  stereo 

This  section  will  describe  a  method 
for  computing  stereo  disparities  based  on 
matching  lines,  as  well  as  its  inherent 
and  practical  limitations.  The  ideas  and 
results  presented  here  are  drawn  from  the 
forthcoming  thesis  by  Henriksen  [5] . 

6.1  Method 

There  are  two  basic  steps  in  this 
stereo  approach,  and  hence  two  different 
error  sources:  line  extraction  and  line 
matching  to  compute  stereo  disparities. 

The  line  extraction  procedure  goes  as 
follows: 

1.  Compute  the  gradient  of  the 
grey-value  function  at  every  pixel  in  the 
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picture. 

2.  Group  pixels  into  edge-support 
regions  based  on  similarity  of  gradient 
orientation. 

3.  Approximate  the  grey-value  function 
in  an  edge  support  region  by  plane. 

4.  Compute  a  weighted  average  of  the 
grey-values  in  tne  edge-support  region, 
and  use  it  to  determine  a  horizontal 
plane. 

5.  Intersect  the  two  planes  computed  in 
step  3  and  step  4,  giving  an  infinitely 
long  stra^gnt  line. 

6.  Project  the  line  computed  in  step  5 
onto  the  picture  plane,  and  intersect  it 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  edge-support 
region,  giving  a  line  segment. 

This  algorithm  produces  a  polygonal 
description  of  a  picture,  i.e.,  the 
picture  is  described  by  a  set  of  line 
segments. 

Line  matching  goes  as  follows: 

1.  Construct  an  Adjacency  Graph  such 
that:  (a)  for  a  given  line  it  can  tell 
which  are  neighbors  to  the  given  line, 
and  (b)  for  a  given  point  it  cal  tell 
which  lines  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  given  point. 

2.  Construct  a  Disparity  Graph 
providing  similar  information  as  the 
Adjaceny  Graph  but  in  a  smaller 
neighborhood. 

3.  Generate  Hypotheses,  in  four 

steps: 

1.  Select  a  line  segment  L  (let 
us  say  in  the  left)  image. 

2.  compute  the  midpoint  of  the 
line  segment. 

3.  compute  the  epipolar  line  in 
the  right  image  corresponding  to 
the  midpoint  of  L. 

4.  Find  all  line  segments  R  in 
the  right  image  which  satisfy 
the  following  constraints: 

a)  R  intersects  the 
epipolar  line  corresponding 
to  the  midpoint  of  L 

b)  disp(L,R)  <disp[max] 

c)  length(L)=length(R) 

d)  arg(dL)  arg(dR) 

«>  ML  I  Ml*  1 1 

The  set  of  line  pairs  (L,R,disp) 
found  under  setp  4  is  a  set  of 
possible  matches,  and  the 
elements  in  this  set  are  called 
the  hypotheses  derived  from  L. 


4.  Verify  hypotheses  by  testing 
whether  the  hypothesis  satisfies  two 
constraints:  (i) Uniqueness  -  a  line 
segment  in  one  image  can  only  have  one 
match  in  the  other  image;  (ii) Continuity 
-  the  disparity  of  neighboring  line 
segments  must  have  similar  disparities. 

6.2  Error  analysis 

As  in  the  case  of  the  point  matcher, 
the  line  matcher  commits  both  errors  and 
mistakes.  Because  the  line  matcher  uses 
more  local  information  than  the  point 
matcher,  its  error  parameters  are  more 
complicated. 

In  the  line  extraction  process  the 
computation  of  the  gradient  causes 
error  ,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  point  localization  error  in  the 
disparities  computed  by  the  point 
matcher.  In  addition  to  the  point 
localization  error,  the  grouping  of  edges 
into  regions  is  a  source  of  error  which 
has  several  parameters.  The  first 
parameter  can  be  quantified  by  the  size 
of  the  edge-support  neighborhood.  The 
larger  the  neighborhood,  the  larger  the 
danger  of  including  irrelevant 
information.  The  second  parameter  can  be 
quantified  by  the  least-squares  residual 
for  fitting  the  grouped  points  to  a 
plane.  The  larger  the  residual,  the 
worse  is  the  fit  to  a  plane. 

In  the  stereo  matching  procedure 
errors,  may  occur  during  the  hypothesis 
generation  part,  where  the  properties  of 
matched  lines  must  agree  up  to  a 
certain  «  measuring  the  tolerance  with 
which  two  angles  or  two  lengths  must 
agree.  This  is  not  so  large.  Mistakes 
occur  during  the  verification  part  where 
the  uniqueness  constraint  (that  is  a  line 
segment  in  one  image  can  have  only  one 
match  in  the  other  image)  prevents 
matches  of  similar  lines  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  5.  Figure  5a  and  5b  show  the 
original  left  and  right  images;  although 
the  reproductions  do  not  show  it  so 
clearly,  there  is  a  significant  contrast 
difference  in  the  two  images.  Figure  5c 
and  5d  show  the  lines  extracted  from  the 
original  images.  In  the  window  marked, 
the  left  image  contains  two  parallel 
lines,  and  the  right  image  contains  only 
one.  This  is  due  to  (i)the  contrast 
difference  between  the  two  images,  and 
(ii)the  fact  that  the  gradient  directions 
in  the  left  image  vary  little  and  in  the 
right  image  they  vary  greatly.  As 
illustrated  in  Figure  5e,  in  this  case 
the  system  understandably  matches  only 
one  line  instead  of  two.  This  is  an 
example  of  an  error  (failure  of  line 
detection)  compounded  into  a  mistake  (not 
matching  a  line) . 
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KfweJ.  Eumpk  of  Une-raMchint. 


(*)  Left  iniefc.  (b)  Rlflu  imije.  (c)  Left  Unet.  (d)  Rijht  Uses,  (e)  Muchet. 


It  is  an  interesting  consequence  of 
this  analysis  that  for  more  regular 
objects  one  needs  bigger  and  bigger 
features  for  a  unique  match. 

7.  Error  Analysis  Via  confidence 
Procedures 

We  propose  to  quantify  the  underlying 
models  for  these  three  range  estimation 
techniques  by  deriving  approximate 
confidence  procedures  for  the  instrinsic 
parameters  and  functions  which 
characterize  each  technique.  The 
confidence  measure  will  provide  us  with  a 
methodology  for:  (i) quantifying  the 
individual  sources  of  error  based  cn 
sensor  measurements ,  (ii) deriving  error 
measures  for  computed  parameters,  i.e., 
the  effect  of  the  propagation  of  the 
measurement  errors,  and  (iii) obtaining 
sensitivity  models  for  our  measurement 
techniques  and  computational  algorithms. 

7.1  Concepts  and  Definitions 

Confidence  procedures  can  be  viewed 
as  set-valued  estimates,  as  opposed  to 
point  estimates.  In  order  to  compare 
these  concepts,  we  make  use  of  the 
following  specific  example.  Suppose  £  ** 
(ZlfZ2. . . ,Zn)T  denote  a  vector  of 
n  independent  identically  distributed 
XID)  observations  which  are  normal  with 


mean  0  and  variance  <j2  •  Assume 

that  o2  is  known,  and  that  0  is  an  unknown 
point  in  a  known  parameter  set  0.  In 
this  example  we  will  assume  that  Q  =s 
[-d,d].  Then,  based  on  this  given 

measurement  model,  we  find:  (i)a  point 
estimate  for  0  based  on  £?  and  (ii)  a 
fixed  size  confidence  procedure  for  0 
based  on  £. 

7.2  Point  Estimation 

In  order  to  obtain  a  point  estimate 
for  0  ,  we  shall  employ  the  method  of 

maximum  likelihood  estimation  (HLE) 

(Bickel  and  Doksum,  [2]).  The  method  of 

maximum  likelihood  dictates  that  we 

compute  iM  (£) ,  where: 


8*f  (Z)  *  arg^  max/ (Z 1 0) 

(15) 

and  j  (£ 1  0  )  denotes  the 

density  of  £  given  0 . 

conditional 

The  application  of  the  MLE  method  in 
this  example  yields: 

8w(ZW,  Z  <  d; 

(16) 

8 w(Z)=Z,  |Z|  &d; 

(17) 

8m(?)  =  -d,  Z<-d‘, 

(18) 

whereZ 

7.3  Confidence  Procedures 

The  decision  rule  6*  (£)  defines  an 
optimal  fixed  size  confidence  procedure 
of  width  2e,  if  for  all  6  (£) : 


.y/>e[0eC*  (Z)]2>  »y/*o[0eC(Z)];  (l9) 

where: 

C*  (Z) » [8*  (Z)-<  ,8*  (Z )■*«];  and  (20) 

C  (Z)  =  [8(Z)-e  ,8(Z)+e  ].  (2D 

We  illustrate  the  solution  6  * (£)  to  this 
problem  for  the  case  where  d«3e: 

8*(Z)  =  2s,  a+2eZZ;  (22) 

S*(Z)  =  Z-a,  aSZSa+2*;  (23) 

8*(Z)  =  0,  -aSZ<«;  (24) 

8*(Z)  =  Z+a,  -a-2e  S2f  SI -a;  (25) 

8*(Z)»-2s,  Z<-a-2e;  (26) 


where:  the  parameter  a  satisfies  2F(-a-e) 
■F(a-e);  and  F  denotes  the  CDF  of  an 
N(0,o^/»)  variate. 
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The  general  solution  to  this  problem 
appears  in  [ 14 ] .  This  solution  can  be 
extended  to  include  a  wide  variety  of 
non-Gaussian  sampling  distributions  with 
uncertain  scale  factors,  as  well  as 

€ -contaminated  sampling  distributions . 
The  details  of  these  extensions  appear  in 
[15]. 

8 .  Discussion 

This  paper  has  presented  an  analysis 
of  the  errors  and  mistakes  made  in 
computing  the  distance  of  objects  using 
three  particular  range  measurement 
techniques:  focus,  point-based  stereo, 
and  line-based  stereo.  First  we  looked 
at  the  noise  in  the  image  formation 
process.  then  the  range  measurement 
techniques  were  presented  in  some  detail, 
and  their  most  important  error  parameters 
were  identified.  Finally  confidence 
procedures  were  proposed  to  quantify 
those  error  parameters. 

The  noise  in  the  image  formation 
process  propagates  into  all  of  our 
computations,  so  it  is  very  important  to 
model  this  noise.  Our  first  qualitative 
findings  about  this  model  are:  (1) there 
are  blemished  pixels  along  the  border  and 
scattered  around  the  interior  of  the 
image;  (2) the  lens  attenuates  the 
intensity  of  off-axis  rays;  (3) the 
temporal  noise  is  probably  not  normally 
distributed.  It  remains  to  develop 
quantitative  models  of  these  phenomena. 

For  the  range  from  focus  computation 
the  errors  include  the  precision  with 
which  the  focal  length  can  be  measured, 
the  temporal  variations  of  the  criterion 
function  due  to  digitization  noise,  and 
the  size  of  the  photoreceptor  cells.  The 
latter  is  the  dominant  error  for  our 
presertt  implementation.  Mistakes  are 
committed  by  trying  to  focus  on  a  window 
with  no  features,  or  with  features  at 
different  object  distances. 

The  errors  in  the  range  from  stereo 
disparity  computation  are  due  to  the 
precision  in  measuring  (i)the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  (ii)the  displacement 
between  the  cameras,  (iii)the  convergence 
angle,  and  the  errors  in  the  disparities 
computed  by  each  of  the  matching 
algorithms.  The  accuracy  of  the  stereo 
disparities  computed  by  point-matching  is 
determined  by  the  uncertainty  of  point 
localization,  which  is  to  No  errors  are 
introduced  by  the  matching,  only 
mistakes.  The  accuracy  of  the  stereo 
disparities  computed  by  line-matching  is 
determined  by  the  uncertainty  of  point 
localization  (  *  a  and  errors  in 
line-finding  which  can  be  quantified  by 
the  size  of  the  grouping  region  and  the 
least-squares  residual. 


In  general,  the  error  of  a  matcher  is 
disproportional  to  the  complexity  of  the 
matched  feature.  So  the  edge-based 
matcher  will  be  more  error-prone  than  the 
line-based  matcher.  This  confirms  the 
intuitive  notion  that  edges  are  less 
reliable  features  than  let  us  say  lines 
or  other  bigger  features.  In  fact  as  we 
said  before  the  matcher  makes  only 
mistakes.  Hence  our  final  important 
conclusion  about  computing  range  from 
stereo:  One  cannot  accept  the  disparity 
values  from  stereo  without  some  guidance 
which  can  come  either  from  a  priori 
expected  knowledge  about  the  distance  or 
from  other  more  direct  measurement  of  the 
distance,  like  range  from  focus  or 
vergence.  Then  one  proceeds:  if  the 
range  from  stereo  agrees  with  some  other 
measurement  of  the  same  distance  then 
neighboring  distance  values  computed  from 
stereo  are  accepted  otherwise  they  are 
rejected. 

In  our  view,  the  major  contribution  of 
this  paper  is  to  identify  and  present 
preliminary  models  for  the  errors  and 
mistakes  introduced  in  three  particular 
distance  measurements,  and  to  begin 
thinking  about  how  to  combine  them. 
Future  work  will  explore  the  quantitative 
aspects  of  the  error  parameters  that  have 
been  identified. 
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Abstract 

The  interpretation  of  acriai  photographs  requires 
knowledge  about  the  scene  under  consideration. 
Knowledge  about  the  type  of  scene:  airport,  suburban 
housing  development,  urban  city,  can  aid  in  low-level  and 
intermediate  level  image  analysis,  and  can  be  expected  to 
drive  high-level  interpretation  by  constraining  search  for 
plausible  consistent  scene  models.  In  this  paper  we 
describe  the  organization  of  a  set  of  tools  for  interactive 
knowledge  acquisition  of  scene  primitives  and  spatial 
constraints  for  interpretation  of  aerial  imagery.  These 
tools  include  a  user  interface  for  interactive  knowledge 
acquisition,  the  automated  compilation  of  that  knowledge 
from  a  schema-based  representation  into  productions  that 
are  directly  executable  by  our  interpretation  system,  and  a 
performance  analysis  tool  that  generates  a  critique  of  the 
final  interpretation.  Finally,  the  utility  of  these  tools  is 
demonstrated  by  the  generation  of  rules  for  a  new  task, 
suburban  house  scenes,  and  the  analysis  of  a  set  of  imagery 
by  our  interpretation  system. 

1.  Introduction 

In  this  paper  we  describe  a  collection  of  software  tools, 
ISCAN/RULEGBN/SPATS,  for  interactive  acquisition  of 
spatial  knowledge,  automated  compilation  of  this 
knowledge  into  a  rule-based  scene  interpretation  system, 
and  the  production  of  performance  analysis  statistics  to  aid 
in  incremental  refinement  of  spatial  knowledge.  This  work 
is  focused  on  knowledge  acquisition  and  performance 
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analysis  tools  for  SPAM,  a  knowledge-based  system 
designed  to  interpret  aerial  photographs  for  mapping  and 
photo  interpretation.  We  have  reported  on  SPAM  research 
results  in  the  context  of  airport  scenes1, 2. 

We  address  a  broad  set  of  topics  within  the  overall 
framework  of  knowledge  acquisition.  First  and  foremost 
we  are  interested  in  automating  the  process  by  which  an 
interpretation  system,  such  as  SPAM,  can  assimilate  new 
knowledge  to  improve  performance  on  existing 
interpretation  tasks,  or  in  attempting  to  begin  to  become 
proficient  in  new  ones.  For  the  airport  task  we  primarily 
relied  on  spatial  constraints  found  in  books  on  airport 
design3, 4,5  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  observations  of 
relationships  found  in  aerial  imagery.  Other  task  domains, 
such  as  suburban  house  scenes,  do  not  appear  to  have 
codified  spatial  organizations,  although  they  exhibit 
similar  patterns  across  many  examples.  In  lieu  of  such 
information  the  ability  to  indicate  and  measure  spatial 
relationships  in  representative  imagery  becomes  more 
important.  JSCAN  is  our  first  attempt  to  provide  a 
graphical  user  interface,  appropriate  in  an  image-based 
dom.  in,  which  has  a  model  of  the  types  of  knowledge 
required  by  SPAM  during  the  interpretation  process.  Such 
an  interface  may  also  provide  individuals  such  as 
cartographers,  remote  sensing  and  photo  interpreters,  and 
other  non-programmers  with  a  mechanism  for  adding 
knowledge  to  SPAM  without  a  detailed  understanding  of 
the  underlying  system. 

A  second  research  goal  is  to  explore  the  generality  of  the 
SPAM  architecture  for  a  variety  of  tasks  within  the  general 
domain  of  aerial  image  interpretation.  RUI.EGKN  is  a  tool 
that  compiles  spatial  and  structural  knowledge,  stored  as 
collections  of  rule  schemata,  and  generates  productions 
that  are  executed  by  SPAM.  RULEG15N  was  partly 
motivated  by  difficulties  encountered  in  extending  and 
generalizing  SPAM,  which  was  developed  to  interpret 
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ISCAN  RULEGEN  SPAM  SPATS 


Figure  1-1:  Overview  of  Knowledge  Acquisition  For  SPAM 


airport  scenes,  to  interpret  simple  suburban  house  scenes. 
Many  of  these  difficulties  impacted  our  ability  to  easily 
add  and  delete  rules  to  measure  the  effect  of  knowledge  in 
various  phases  of  the  interpretation  process.  Changes  in 
the  knowledge  base  often  generated  unforeseen 
interactions  between  the  control  of  rule  execution  within 
the  interpretation  phases.  In  a  system  with  over  500 
productions  the  management  of  such  changes  became  a 
significant  burden.  As  we  began  to  address  these  issues  it 
became  clear  that  the  solution  was  to  view  SPAM  as  an 
interpretation  architecture  within  which  we  could  embed 
specific  task  knowledge.  RULEGEN  was  developed  to 
automatically  generate  the  core  task-independent 
evaluation  and  control  functions  that  represent  the  SPAM 
interpretation  architecture  and  to  take  task-dependent 
knowledge  in  the  form  of  rule  schemata  and  compile 
productions  whose  execution  was  embedded  within  this 
core.  Therefore,  the  performance  system,  SPAM,  can  be 
completely  generated  by  RULEGEN  when  it  is  supplied  with 
appropriate  task-dependent  knowledge. 

Finally,  SPATS  was  motivated  by  a  need  to  automate  the 
evaluation  of  the  interpretations  produced  by  SPAM  within 
the  context  of  idealised  human  photo  interpretation.  The 
goal  was  to  measure  the  size  of  the  interpretation  space 
explored  by  SPAM,  the  number  of  competing  hypotheses, 
and  the  correctness  of  those  hypotheses  during  each 
interpretation  phase.  By  varying  the  image  segmentations 
presented  to  SPAM  or  by  generating  SPAM  systems  with 
different  types  of  spatial  knowledge  we  can  now  more 
rigorously  evaluate  and  explore  knowledge  effects  using 
SPATS.  Figure  1  is  an  abstract  overview  of  the  relationship 
between  these  tools.  While  this  particular  focus  on 
acquisition,  compilation,  and  performance  evaluation 
might  appear  to  be  somewhat  parochial,  we  believe  that 
these  issues  will  be  seen  to  be  central  to  other  researchers 
in  computer  vision  working  along  similar  lines. 

Section  1.1  briefly  outlines  some  related  research  and 
describes  our  views  on  knowledge  acquisition  for  computer 
vision.  Section  1.2  gives  the  layout  of  the  remainder  of  the 
paper. 


1.1.  Knowledge  Acquisition  For  Vision 
Previous  efforts  to  investigate  knowledge  acquisition 
within  the  context  of  systems  for  image  interpretation  have 
primarily  focused  on  spectral  properties  of  objects  in  the 
image  or  viewpoint  specific  spatial  relationships.  Early 
work  by  Barrow  and  Popplestone8  addressed  the  problem 
of  describing  relations  between  picture  elements  with 
predicates  like  ADJACENT(x,y)  or  ABOVE(x,y).  Using  this 
methodology  "rules"  could  be  formulated  from  these 
predicates  and  attached  to  individual  elements  of  a 
picture.  For  example,  in  the  context  of  face  recognition,  a 
nose  would  be  defined  by  the  rule:  "ABOVE(x, mouth)  and 
LEFT-OF(x, right-eye)  and  RIGHT-OF^left-eye)".  These 
rules  were  to  be  embedded  into  a  resolution  theorem 
proving  paradigm.  This  work  was  a  basis  for  the  ISIS7 
system  which  added  the  use  of  an  interactive  segmentation 
system.  It  allows  a  user  to  interactively  specify 
representative  regions  with  a  particular  interpretation,  and 
then  invoked  an  intensify  classification  segmentation 
process  to  attempt  to  extract  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
scene. 

Recently,  the  VISIONS  system8'®  has  reported  similar 
attempts  to  make  interpretations  by  propagating  low-level 
process  output,  such  as  lines  or  regions,  up  to  an 
intermediate  level,  which  combines  the  low-level  output 
with  computed  attributes  such  at  color,  texture,  or 
orientation.  Interpreted  objects  are  defined  in  terms  of 
these  intermediate  elements.  Loosely  speaking  these 
classification  systems  use  "knowledge"  such  as  the  tky  hat 
a  pixel  intensity  greater  than  SO  but  lets  that  125  in  the 
blue  band.  In  fact,  one  must  resort  to  density  weighting 
functions  much  as  in  statistical  pattern  recognition  for 
remote  sensing.  This  "knowledge"  is  highly  sensor  and 
scene  dependent.  Other  measures  such  as  height,  size  (in 
pixels),  and  relative  spatial  position  (e.g.  tky  it  above  the 
house  and  grass  is  below  the  house )  are  also  employed. 
Again,  these  viewpoint  dependent  quantities  will  vary,  not 
only  from  domain  to  domain,  but  from  image  to  image. 
Ultimately  sky  is  blue  and  grass  is  green  allows  for  a  direct 
mapping  between  regions  and  the  associated  high-level 
interpretation.  However,  this  mapping  represents  a  rather 
shallow  use  of  knowledge  whose  robustness  is  questionable. 
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For  example,  consider  the  effect  of  averaging  the  RGB 
components  of  a  color  image  into  a  monochromatic  image. 
While  the  scene  geometry  remains  unchanged,  without  the 
direct  mapping  of  region  spectral  properties  into  a 
semantic  interpretation  (sky  is  blue)  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  to  operationalise  much  of  the  spatial  knowledge. 
Thus,  although  there  appears  to  be  a  spatial  component,  it 
is  predicated  on  strong  mapping  between  color  and 
interpretation. 

In  our  work  with  SPAM  we  have  attempted  to  identify 
sources  of  knowledge  that  did  not  suffer  from  these 
drawbacks,  and  utilise  spatial  relationships  in  such  a  way 
that  a  chain  of  reasoning  exists,  generated  from  the 
application  of  many  constraints  across  multiple  levels  of 
interpretation.  While  spectral  knowledge  can  play  a  role  in 
certain  domains  we  believe  that  there  are  many  types  of 
spatial  knowledge  that  can  be  expected  to  be  more 
effective  in  driving  the  knowledge-based  interpretation  of 
aerial  imagery.  In  terms  of  acquisition  and  utilisation,  we 
believe  that  Figure  1-2  lists  the  types  of  knowledge  that  are 
available  and  appear  to  us  to  be  effective  in  aerial  image 
interpretation  tasks. 

1.  Knowledge  for  the  determination  and 
definition  of  appropriate  scene  domain 
primitives.  This  includes  knowledge  of  the 
image  segmentation  process,  the  image  analysis 
tools  that  can  reliably  extract  these  primitives, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  primitives  in  the 
image. 

2.  Knowledge  of  spatial  relationships  and 
constraints  between  the  scene  domain 
primitives. 

3.  Knowledge  of  model  decompositions  that 
determine  collections  of  primitives  which  form 
"natural"  components  of  the  scene.  These 
components  can  be  characterized  as  sub-models 
that  accumulate  support  for  local 
interpretations  and  provide  a  context  within 
which  global  analysis  can  be  performed. 

4.  Knowledge  of  methods  for  combining  these 
components  into  complete  scene 
interpretations. 

5.  Knowledge  of  how  to  recognize  and  evaluate 
conflicts  between  competing  interpretations. 

Figure  1-2:  Types  Of  Knowledge  Utilized  In  SPAM 

1.2.  Layout  of  the  Remainder  of  Paper 
In  the  following  section  we  briefly  describe  the 
architecture  of  SPAM.  We  discuss  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
that  SPAM  utilizes  and  therefore  needs  to  be  acquired  for 


an  interpretation  task.  In  Section  3  we  describe  the 
ISCAN/RULEGEN/SPATS  tools  and  in  Section  4  give  an 
example  of  the  schemata  produced  by  1SCAN  and  used  by 
RULEGEN  to  generate  a  SPAM  interpretation  system. 
Finally,  in  Section  5  we  give  an  example  of  suburban  house 
scene  interpretation  by  a  SPAM  system  generated  using  the 
ISCAN/RULEGEN/SPATS  tools.  We  also  compare  the 
structure  of  the  original  hand  generated  SPAM  system  with 
those  generated  using  these  knowledge  acquisition  tools. 

2.  The  SPAM  Architecture 
SPAM  represents  four  types  of  interpretation  primitives, 
regions,  fragments,  functional  areas,  and  models.  SPAM 
performs  scene  interpretation  by  transforming  image 
regions  into  scene  fragment  interpretations,  aggregating 
these  fragments  into  consistent  and  compatible  collections 
called  functional  areas,  and  selecting  sets  of  functional 
areas  that  form  models  of  the  scene.  Loosely  speaking 
there  are  four  phases  of  interpretation.  Each  of  these 
phases  operationalizes  one  type  of  domain  knowledge.  In 
order  to  build  a  SPAM  system  we  must  be  able  to  acquire 
knowledge  for  each  interpretation  phase. 

Phase  1:  Region-to-fragment 

Assigns  the  image  region  data  a  set  of  fragment 
interpretations  based  solely  on  local  properties  (2-D 
shape  characteristics,  texture,  3-D  depth/height, 
etc.)  and  knowledge  about  the  classes  of  objects 
found  in  the  scene. 

Phase  2:  Local-consistency-check 

Pair-wise  tests  are  performed  on  the  fragment 
interpretations  that  utilize  spatial  knowledge  about 
the  scene  under  consideration.  The  confidence  of 
those  interpretations  supporting  one  another  are 
incremented  based  on  the  quality  of  the  test. 

Phase  3:  Functional-area 

Sets  of  mutually  consistent  interpretations  that  share 
similar  functions  or  are  spatial  decompositions  of  the 
scene  are  grouped  into  cliques  called  functional  areas. 
Phase  4:  Model-generation 

Sets  of  functional  areas  are  grouped  together  into 
scene  segments.  The  segments  with  the  largest 
number  of  functional  areas  become  distinct  scene 
models.  Any  conflicts  encountered  when  combining 
functional  areas  are  resolved  by  a  default  strategy, 
using  the  accumulated  support  for  each 
interpretation,  or  by  specific  knowledge  added  by  the 
user. 

As  shown  in  Figure  2-1  each  phase  is  executed  in  the 
order  given  above.  SPAM  drives  from  a  local,  low-level  set 
of  interpretations  to  a  high-level,  more  global,  scene 
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MODEL  GENERATION  RULES  (60) 
GROWTH  POTENTIAL:  SMALL 


FUNCTIONAL  AREA  GENERATION  RULES  (23) 
FUNCTIONAL  AREA  REFINEMENT  RULES  (26) 
GROWTH  POTENTIAL:  MODERATE 


CONSISTENCY  RULES  (263) 
GROWTH  POTENTIAL:  LARGE 


LOCAL  EVALUATION  RULES  (30) 

GROWTH  POTENTIAL:  MODERATE 

REGION-TO- INTERPRETATION  RULES  (36) 
GROWTH  POTENTIAL:  SMALL  -  MODERATE 


Figure  2-1:  Interpretation  Phaaee  In  8PAM 


interpretation.  There  is  a  set  of  hard-wired  productions  for 
each  phase  that  control  the  order  of  rule  executions,  the 
forking  of  processes,  and  other  domain-independent  tasks. 
However  this  "bottom-up"  organisation  does  not  preclude 
interactions  between  phases.  For  example,  prediction  of  a 
fragment  interpretation  in  functional-area  phase  will 
automatically  cause  SPAM  to  reenter  local-contiitency 
phase  for  that  fragment.  Other  forms  of  top-down  activity 
include  stereo  verification  to  disambiguate  conflicting 
hypotheses  in  model-generation  phase  and  linear 
alignment  in  region-to-fragment  phase.  Figure  2-2  shows 
the  refinement/consistency/prediction  paradigm  used  in 
SPAM  within  each  interpretation  phase.  Knowledge  is  used 
to  check  for  consistency  among  hypotheses,  to  predict 
missing  components  using  context,  and  to  create  contexts 
based  on  collections  of  consistent  hypotheses.  Prediction  is 
restrained  in  SPAM  in  that  hypotheses  cannot  predict 
missing  components  at  their  own  representation  level.  A 
collection  of  hypotheses  must  combine  to  create  a  context 
from  which  a  prediction  can  be  made.  These  contexts  are 
refinements  or  spatial  aggregations  in  the  scene.  For 
example,  a  collection  of  mutually  consistent  runways  and 


taxiways  might  combine  to  generate  a  runway  functional 
area.  Rules  that  encode  knowledge  that  runway  functional 
areas  often  contain  grassy  areas  or  tarmac  may  predict 
that  certain  sub-areas  within  that  functional  area  are  good 
candidates  for  finding  such  regions.  However,  an  isolated 
runway  or  taxiway  hypothesis  cannot  directly  make  these 
predictions.  In  SPAM  the  context  determines  the 
prediction.  This  serves  to  decrease  the  combinatorics  of 
hypothesis  generation  and  to  allow  the  system  to  focus  on 
those  areas  with  strong  support  at  each  level  of  the 
interpretation. 

2.1.  Knowledge  Acquisition  In  SPAM 

In  order  to  automate  knowledge  acquisition  for  8PAM  we 
must  he  able  to  identify  the  kind  of  knowledge  required  for 
each  ci  the  interpretation  phases  described  in  the  previous 
section.  In  this  scctiou  we  describe  this  with  respect  to  the 
5  types  of  knowledge  defined  in  Figure  1-2. 

The  type  of  knowledge  required  in  region-to-fragment 
phase  is  the  definition  of  the  shape  and  appearance 
properties  of  objects  in  the  task  domain,  organised  as 
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Figure  8-2:  Refinement,  Comiitency,  and  Prediction  in  SPAM 


coarse  classes  of  similar  objects  with  specialisations  based 
on  finer  intra-class  distinctions.  For  example,  in  a  coarse 
sense,  linear  features  such  as  roads,  runways,  taxiways  can 
be  grouped  in  one  class,  while  hangars,  maintenance 
buildings,  control  towers,  and  terminal  buildings  would  be 
another  coarse  class  in  an  airport  interpretation  task. 
Each  of  the  members  of  the  class  can  be  specialised  with 
constraints  such  as  runways  are  never  curved,  while  roads 
may  be  curved.  Heights,  sises,  and  specific  shape  criteria 
might  be  used  to  specialize  the  building  class.  This  type  of 
knowledge  is  best  represented  as  Type  1  in  Figure  1-2. 

During  local-coneistency-check  phase  knowledge  of  the 
structure  or  layout  of  the  task  domain,  i.e.  airports, 
suburban  housing  developments,  is  used  to  provide  spatial 
constraints  for  evaluating  consistency  among  fragment 
hypotheses.  Type  2  knowledge  is  required  from  the  user  or 
other  sources.  For  example,  Vunways  inter teet  taxiways ', 
and  terminal  building s  ore  adjacent  to  parking  apron1  are 
the  kinds  of  knowledge  in  terms  of  spatial  relationships 
that  we  would  like  to  capture  for  an  airport  interpretation 
task.  It  is  important  to  assemble  a  large  collection  of  such 
consistency  knowledge  since  these  tests  are  used  to 
assemble  fragment  hypotheses  found  to  be  mutually 
consistent  as  contexts  for  further  interpretation. 

There  are  two  types  of  knowledge  necessary  to  perform 
functional  area  phase.  The  first  is  primarily  Type  3 
knowledge  which  defines  collections  of  objects  that  form 
spatial  decompositions  within  the  task  domain.  For 
example,  knowledge  that  runways,  taxiways,  and  the 
gratty  areas  that  separate  them  from  the  area  where 
planes  takeoff  and  land  can  be  used  as  one  partition  of  the 
overall  airport  scene.  Within  this  context  Type  5 
knowledge  aids  in  prediction  of  missing  components, 
selection  of  competing  hypotheses,  or  in  defining  methods 
for  disambiguating  conflicting  interpretations.  For 
example,  ’if  a  runway  functional  area  has  been  formed  and 
it  contains  a  terminal  building  fragment  then  use  stereo 


verification  to  confirm  or  refute  that  fragment  hypothesis.’ 
In  other  cases  knowledge  tnat  simply  selecting  the 
competing  fragment  with  the  highest  confidence  based 
upon  cumulative  application  of  region-to- fragment  and 
local-coneietency-check  rules  may  be  appropriate. 

Finally,  during  model  generation  phase,  Type  4 
knowledge  consisting  of  how  to  combine  spatial 
decompositions  and  Type  5  knowledge  consisting  of  how  to 
recognise  and  evaluate  conflicts  that  arise  during  this 
aggregation  must  be  acquired.  However,  much  of  this  is 
simply  selecting  a  strategy,  i.e.,  ’use  the  functional  areas 
with  the  highest  confidence  that  have  no  conflicts’,  or  ’find 
die  maximal  set  of  compatibles  regardless  of  confidence’. 
The  process  for  performing  these  alternative  combinations 
is,  in  some  sense,  hardwired  in  the  SPAM  architecture  as  a 
set  mutually  exclusive  methods  and  only  the  method  is 
directly  specified  during  knowledge  acquisition.  In  the 
following  section  we  describe  the  restructuring  of  the  8PAM 
organisation  necessary  in  order  to  represent  these  kinds  of 
knowledge. 

2.2.  Schematisation  of  SPAM 

In  order  to  to  make  SPAM  amenable  to  knowledge 
acquisition  our  approach  has  been  to  reduce  the  SPAM 
architecture  to  a  set  of  generic  control  productions 
supported  by  scene-specific  knowledge  that  can  easily  be 
generated  by  a  program.  Experimentation  with  the  system 
architecture  is  now  straightforward  since  the  actual 
production  generation  is  centralised  in  one  program.  Each 
piece  of  knowledge  is  encoded  as  a  schema,  with  different 
schemata  used  to  represent  different  types  of  knowledge. 
Schemas  can  easily  be  collected  (or  partitioned)  to  form 
new  knowledge  bases.  Since  the  schemas  are  simply  text 
files,  it  is  trivial  to  combine  different  schemata  to  produce 
more  complete  knowledge  bases.  A  discussion  of  this 
representation  can  be  found  in  Section  4,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  internals  of  schemata  is  found  in 
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Appendix  I,  and  examples  of  the  generation  of  productions 
from  a  schema  is  illustrated  in  Appendix  li. 

This  implementation  has  restructured  SI’ AM  such  that 
within  any  interpretation  phase,  no  rule  has  to  know  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  rule.  These  intra-phase  interactions 
were  difficult  to  identify  in  the  hand  generated  system,  and 
made  it  very  difficult  to  perform  large  wholesale  changes  to 
the  knowledge  base.  Since  there  is  a  uniform  interface  to 
all  rules  within  a  particular  phase,  it  is  easier  to  allow  users 
to  specify  interphase  events  such  as  calling  consistency- 
checking  within  model-generation  phase.  The  functional- 
area  phase  is  an  example  of  one  part  of  the  system  that 
required  some  generalization  for  use  on  other  domains. 
Originally  developed  with  airports  in  mind,  functional- 
areas  had  no  shape  constraints.  However  we  have  found 
cases  in  our  suburban  house  scene  experiment  where  shape 
constraints  in  addition  to  compatibility  constraints  are 
required.  RULEGEN  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  easily 
propagate  these  changes  to  the  different  systems  we  have 
built.  In  the  following  section  we  briefly  describe  the 
ISCAN/RULEGEN/SPATS  system  organization. 

3.  Tools  For  Knowledge  Acquisition  In  SPAM 

There  are  several  reasons  why  knowledge  acquisition  for 
SPAM  appears  to  be  relatively  straight-forward.  First, 
SPAM  uses  simple,  pairwise  tests  to  represent  spatial 
consistency.  Second,  it  is  ordinarily  easy  for  humans  to 
characterize  situations  where  special  knowledge,  either 
derived  from  further  image  analysis,  or  from  additional 
consistency  testing,  can  be  used  to  disambiguate 
conflicting  hypotheses.  For  example,  if  the  two  hypotheses 
differ  in  that  one  is  above  the.  ground  plane,  e.g..  a  hangar 
or  building,  and  the  ''ther  is  at  the  ground  plane,  a  runway 
or  road,  then  invoke  an  image  analysis  tool,  stereo 
verification,  to  determine  the  preferred  hypothesis. 

The  implications  of  the  first  observation  is  that  the  user 
is  not  forced  by  the  architecture  to  conceptualize  complex 
spatial  consistency  rules  encompassing  many  primitives. 
For  example,  .SPAM  represents,  runways  intersect 
taxiways  that  are.  oriented  towards  the  tarmac  as  two 
independent  tests.  This  is  partly  to  accommodate  errorful 
image  segmentation  data  which  may  not  produce  all  of  the 
primitives  required  for  a  more  complex  match,  and  a  desire 
to  not  require  compW  matching  of  productions  in  our 
implementation  language,  01’S510,11.  The  second 
observation  is  a  function  of  the  task  domain,  the  available 
image  analysis  tools,  and  our  design  of  the  SPAM 
architecture.  A  small  set  of  several  dozen  geometric  tests 
appear  to  suffice  to  represent  the  spatial  relations  that 
human  users  characterize  as  important  for  describing 


relationships  between  scene  domain  objects.  Finally,  we 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  find  images  for  a  class  of 
scenes,  say,  20  commercial  airports,  which  would  allow  us 
to  acquire  a  cross-section  of  spatial,  organisations 
representative  of  commercial  airports.  This  approach  also 
lendB  itself  toward  exploring  systems  that  would 
automatically  synthesise  interesting  properties  and  learn 
the  importance  of  various  spatial  relationships. 

Knowledge  acquisition  systems  range  from  interactive 
user  dialogue  via  structure  editors  to  acquisition  systems 
that  are  tightly  coupled  with  a  task  performance  system. 
The  degree  to  which  the  knowledge  acquisition  system 
itself  utilizes  knowledge  may  range  from  enforcing  a 
particular  knowledge  representation,  to  a  system  which 
decides  what  to  ask  a  user  and  asks  for  as  little  information 
as  necessary  to  remedy  specific  problems12’ 13’ 14.  ISCAN 
falls  somewhere  in  this  continuum,  toward  the  former 
method.  It  primarily  enforces  a  particular  schema 
representation  for  various  types  of  knowledge  utilized  by 
SPAM.  However,  it  also  uses  knowledge  of  the  SPAM 
architecture  to  recognize  conflicts  and  missing  or 
incomplete  information.  But  it  performs  as  an  observer 
and  does  not  elicit  or  suggest  remedies.  It  is  also  decoupled 
from  the  performance  system,  partly  do  to  the  long 
execution  times  of  SPAM1,  and  partly  due  to  what  we 
believe  is  a  complex  task  domain  which  makes  credit 
assignment  for  particular  actions  of  the  system  difficult  to 
analyze. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  section  we  describe  our  first 
attempt  at  knowledge  acquisition  for  aerial  image 
interpretation  using  the  ISCAN  user  interface,  the  RULEGEN 
compiler,  and  the  SPATS  performance  analysis  tool.  Figure 
3  shows  a  detailed  organization  of  the  knowledge 
acquisition  system  overview  presented  in  FigUrel. 


3.1.  The  ISCAN  User  Interface 

ISCAN  currently  supports  two  methods  of  knowledge 
acquisition.  The  first  method  is  that  of  a  structured  editor 
which  allows  users  to  add,  delete,  or  modify  knowledge 
represented  as  schemata.  The  second  method  is  the  use  of 
interactive  image  segmentation  to  generate  metric 
information  such  as  area,  perimeter,  distance,  and  shape 
descriptions.  This  information  is  then  integrated  into  the 
schemata  as  values  or  ranges  of  values  for  various 
constraints.  In  either  case  the  output  of  ISCAN  session  is  a 
file  containing  the  task  specific  schemata  necessary  to 
compile  a  SPAM  system. 

As  a  structured  editor  ISCAN  allows  the  addition, 
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deletion,  and  modification  of  schemata  for  each  phase  in 
SPAM.  It  assists  the  novice  user,  asking  questions  to  define 
the  set  of  attributes  for  each  schema  and  allowing  example 
schemata  to  be  displayed.  ISCAN  accommodates  the  more 
experienced  user  by  foregoing  the  question/answer  sessions 
and  permitting  the  attributes  to  be  entered  directly.  It 
maintains  certain  specific  meta-knowledge  such  as 
knowing  which  attributes  of  a  region  must  be  computed 
and  which  can  simply  be  matched.  Much  of  the 
bookkeeping  specific  to  the  SPAM  architecture  is 
automated,  thereby  allowing  the  novice  to  concentrate  on 
the  task  domain  and  not  on  whether  attributes  are  filled  in 
correctly.  For  example,  some  region  attributes  are 
precomputed,  but  some  are  too  expensive  to  precompute 
for  every  region.  It  is  really  an  implementation  detail  to 
know  which  attributes  must  be  computed  and  which  are 
precomputed. 

Because  the  nature  of  the  interpretation  task  is  visual, 
ISCAN  also  provides  a  graphical  interface  for  defining 


spatial  relationship  and  performing  measurements  directly 
on  an  image.  The  user  displays  a  representative  image 
containing  classes  of  objects  or  a  particular  site  such  as  an 
airport.  Associated  with  each  image  is  a  camera 
model15, 15  that  allows  the  graphics  interface  to  generate 
constraints  in  terms  of  metric  values  rather  than  in  image 
specific  coordinates.  For  example  a  representative  road 
width  constraint  can  be  specified  as  between  10  and  15 
meters  rather  than  between  10  and  15  pixels.  The  actual 
measurement  is  performed  by  ISCAN  and  is  reported  to  the 
user.  ISCAN  can  gather  statistics  over  many  examples  to 
allow  for  a  more  robust  range  of  constraints. 

Since  the  measurements  are  always  in  terms  of  ground 
distances  this  allows  for  complete  independence  between 
the  scale  of  the  image  under  interpretation  and  the 
acquired  knowledge  base.  This  independence  is  a  basic 
requirement  for  robust  scene  interpretation  systems.  With 
the  scene  constraints  in  mind,  the  user  displays  an  image 
with  characteristics  of  the  general  type  of  scene  that  is  to 
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be  interpreted.  After  making  measurements  on  the  image 
directly,  the  user  is  questioned  about  the  classes  of  objects 
in  the  scene,  the  shape  characteristics  of  those  objects,  and 
their  spatial  relationships  to  one  another.  If  this  is  a  scene 
type  that  has  previously  been  analyzed,  it  is  possible  that 
generic  knowledge  applicable  to  that  scene  can  be  applied. 
This  can  be  added  to  the  knowledge  base  being  built.  An 
example  of  this  from  the  airport  domain  might  be  that 
every  airport  has  at  least  one  runway.  This  generic 
knowledge,  if  any,  is  coalesced  with  the  knowledge  about 
the  scene  given  by  the  user. 

ISCAN  recognizes  potential  inconsistencies  that  may  be 
generated  during  an  interactive  session  or  those  that  exist 
at  the  end  of  the  session.  It  provides  limited  help  in 
correcting  such  problems,  a  topic  for  future  work.  Some  of 
kinds  of  inconsistencies  recognized  include: 

•  The  inconsistent  definition  of  class  and 
subclass  fragment  interpretation  and  the 
violation  of  class  hierarchies. 

•  The  lack  of  a  local-consistency  schema  for  a 
class  or  subclass  fragment  interpretation. 

•  Multiple  local-consistency  schemata  with 
identical  fragment  interpretations  which 
potentially  can  generate  inconsistent 
constraints. 

•  The  omission  of  a  subclass  fragment 
interpretation  from  all  functional  areas. 

•  The  definition  of  functional  area  descriptions 
and  recognition  of  inconsistent  combinations  of 
component  fragment  interpretations. 

•  The  specification  of  conflict  resolution  tests 
must  be  unique. 

•  The  definition  of  model  generation  components 
that  do  not  specify  a  method  for  selection. 

We  feel  that  the  use  of  representative  imagery  to  acquire 
general  spatial  relationships  greatly  increases  a  users 
ability  to  add  such  constraints  to  SPAM.  This  is  primarily 
due  to  the  ability  to  query  ISCAN  to  display  existing 
constraints  involving  fragment  hypotheses  and  to  detect 
conflicts  or  duplication  than  in  a  textual  environment. 
Because  the  nature  of  our  task  is  inherently  visual,  and 
visual  tasks  are  done  almost  effortlessly  by  people,  it 
appears  that  an  it  is  easier  for  a  person  to  give  examples 
than  to  explain  what  is  being  extracted. 

However,  an  area  for  future  research  for  automating 
knowledge  acquisition  beyond  user  interaction  is  via 
learning  by  example.  As  we  have  discussed,  our  current 
work  is  focused  on  tools  that  aid  in  the  translation  of  a 
users  model  of  the  task  constraints  into  schemata.  There 


are  other  sources  of  spatial  knowledge  that  are  amenable  to 
automated  extraction  of  constraints  without  user 
involvement.  Figure  3-2  shows  hand  segmentations 
generated  for  use  in  performance  analysis  as  ground  truth 
data  for  Dulles  International  and  Andrews  AFB.  Figure 
3-3  illustrates  a  similar  type  of  ground  truth  data,  but 
perhaps  not  as  detailed  as  the  hand  segmentations.  It  is 
generally  available  to  aircraft  pilots  as  Flight  Information 
Publications,  or  FLIPcharts5,  published  by  the  FAA  and 
the  Defense  Mapping  Agency.  The  goal  of  such  research  is 
to  uncover  spatial  constraints  by  examining  a  large  number 
of  examples  of  airports  whose  spatial  relationships  are 
made  explicit  in  either  of  these  formats.  Such  a  system 
must  not  only  develop  reasonable  ranges  of  values  such  as 
’airports  have  at  least  one  runway,  but  no  more  than  7’ 
but  must  develop  the  subset  of  useful  spatial  relationships 
from  the  set  of  all  possible  relationships.  We  plan  to 
explore  this  approach  as  a  method  to  expand  the  scope  of 
knowledge  acquisition  in  ISCAN. 


3.2.  The  RULEGEN  Compiler 
With  the  scene  knowledge  encoded  as  schemata,  we  need 
to  put  it  into  a  form  that  can  be  utilized  by  our 
interpretation  system.  RULEGEN  is  a  compiler  which 
performs  schema-to-production  translation.  This  compiler 
has  procedural  knowledge  of  the  SPAM  control  structure. 
Some  of  the  functions  the  compiler  must  perform  include: 

•  Efficiently  initializing  each  rule  so  that  large 
conflict-sets  do  not  slow  down  the  OPS5  conflict 
resolution  process. 

•  The  automatic  generation  of  error- checking 
productions  to  make  the  system  more  robust, 
and  trace  productions  for  performance 
analysis. 

•  Managing  control  productions  to  efficiently 
match  all  the  desired  data  in  working-memory. 

•  The  generation  of  interface  functions  for 
computations  such  as  image  analysis  and 
geometric  computation  performed  outside  of 
OPS5  environment. 

•  The  generation  of  data-structures  representing 
the  boundary  values  of  the  scene  constraints. 

In  the  SPAM  architecture,  region  interpretations  come 
mostly  bottom-up,  with  top-down  prediction  and 
verification.  With  processing  going  in  two  directions,  the 
management  of  control  in  a  production  system  is  non¬ 
trivial.  RULEGEN  handles  the  rule  interactions  and  the 
order  of  rule  firings  by  generating  appropriate  control  rules 
to  achieve  the  desired  results.  The  data-structures  and 
control  productions  vary  from  phase-to-phase  because  the 
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Figure  3-2:  Ground  Truth  Segmentations 
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Figure  3-3:  Flight  Information  Charts  With  Airport  Layouts  For  Dulles  and  Andrews  AFB 
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type  of  processing  that  occurs  in  each  phase  is  very 
different.  Appendix  II  gives  some  detailed  examples  of  the 
actual  expansion  of  a  schema  into  a  collection  of 
productions  executable  by  SCAM. 

3.3.  SPATS:  Automating  Performance  Analysis 

An  often  overlooked  component  of  any  interpretation 
system  arc  tools  that  aid  in  incremental  refinement  of 
knowledge  and  in  the  measurement  of  the  effects  of  various 
types  of  knowledge  within  the  performance  system.  As  a 
part  of  our  work  in  knowledge  acquisition  we  have 
developed  a  performance  analysis  program,  SCATS,  that 
gives  us  some  insight  into  the  overall  accuracy  of  the  scene 
interpretation.  SPATS  uses  a  region-based  hand 
segmentation  with  correct  interpretation  attributes 
associated  with  each  region  as  a  baseline  with  which  to 
compare  the  SCAM  interpretation.  In  the  case  of  machine- 
segmented  data,  we  compute  region  overlap  with  hand- 
segmented  data  in  order  to  generate  a  correct 
interpretation.  In  some  cases,  ambiguous  results  must  be 
resolved  manually  before  statistics  can  be  generated.  A  log 
file  generated  by  SPAM  at  each  phase  of  interpretation  is 
used  to  acquire  the  internal  state  of  the  SPAM 
interpretation.  At  a  gross  level  we  need  a  consistent 
method  to  measure  the  accuracy  of  scene  interpretations 
generated  with  alternative  or  refined  knowledge.  In  terms 
of  the  ’debugging’  of  knowledge,  we  require  an  indication 
of  where  one  might  spend  time  improving  the  knowledge 
base  to  improve  scene  interpretation.  SPATS  attempts  to 
summarize  the  important  performance  statistics  in  a 
succinct  manner  for  each  phase  of  processing  by  SPAM. 

For  the  region-to-fragment  and  local-consistency 
phases,  we  require  statistical  measures  that  accurately 
reflect  the  performance  of  geometric  knowledge  in 
classifying  the  initial  image  segmentation.  Factors  such  as 
the  number  of  competing  hypotheses,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  correct  and  incorrect  hypotheses,  are  most 
useful.  SPATS  provides  this  information  in  tabular  form 
(see  Appendix  IQ).  This  information  can  be  compared 
within,  as  well  as  across  class  and  subclass  boundaries,  to 
give  some  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  geometric 
constraints.  One  measure,  the  correct  branching  factor, 
defines  how  many  interpretations  there  were,  on  the 
average,  for  each  correct  interpretation.  This  branching 
factor  increases  from  zero  (with  zero  signifying  no  correct 
interpretations)  as  the  number  of  competing  hypotheses 
increases.  As  this  number  increases,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  associated  geometric  knowledge  decreases.  To  rectify 
this  problem,  we  would  then  try  to  isolate  which  class  or 
subclass  constraints  were  too  weak  and  attempt  to  tighten 
them,  or  look  for  new  sources  of  knowledge  that  would 


increase  our  ability  to  discriminate. 

For  the  functional-area  phase,  SPATS  checks  the 
integrity  of  the  functional-areas  generated  by  SPAM.  This 
involves  using  the  functional  area  declarative  knowledge  to 
check  that  all  the  fragment  interpretations  fit  the 
definition  of  that  functional-area  type.  Statistics  giving 
the  correctness  of  each  functional-area,  the  number  of 
compatible  and  incompatible  fragment  interpretations 
contained  within  the  boundary  of  the  functional  area,  but 
not  found  to  be  components  of  the  functional  area,  are 
generated.  This  gives  us  a  measure  of  the  cohesiveness  of 
the  functional  area.  One  would  expect  small  numbers  of 
incompat’bles  to  be  present,  with  some  compatibles.  If  a 
large  number  of  compatible  fragment  interpretations  are 
present  questions  about  why  they  did  not  participate  as 
members  of  the  functional  area  can  lead  to  the 
modification  of  geometric  consistency  rules  or  the 
recognition  that  knowledge  of  new  relationships  should  be 
sought.  Finally,  these  mismatches  between  functional  area 
definitions  and  geometric  consistency  can  indicate  whether 
the  user’s  definition  of  a  functional-area  is  appropriate. 

For  model-generation  phase,  the  constituent  functional- 
areas  of  the  various  scene  models  are  compared.  This  is 
done  as  a  first  attempt  at  quantifying  the  differences 
between  each  of  the  scene  models,  if  more  that  one 
consistent  model  is  generated  by  SPAM.  Currently  a 
complete  analysis  involving  the  accuracies  of  the  included 
interpretations  has  not  yet  been  completed  in  SPATS. 

As  a  general  methodology  for  the  evaluation  of  a 
knowledge  base  we  have  found  that  running  SPAM  on 
hand-segmented  ground  truth  region  data  is  a  valuable  test 
of  the  interpretation  process.  It  presents  to  SPAM  a 
"perfect"  low-level  segmentation,  effectively  decoupling 
the  low-level  image  analysis.  The  results  from  this  type  of 
experiment  can  be  used  to  argue  the  issue  of  whether  the 
interpretation  problem  is  fundamentally  one  of  dealing 
with  errorful  segmentations  and  should  be  remedied  by 
working  to  improve  the  segmentation.  We  believe  that 
even  a  ’good’  low-level  segmentation  requires  significant 
high-level  knowledge  in  order  to  generate  a  scene 
interpretation.  The  use  of  ground  truth  data  also  makes  it 
easier  to  avoid  a  common  problem  exhibited  by  computer 
vision  systems  of  unknowingly  developing  intermediate 
and  high-level  vision  components  which  rely  on  machine 
segmentations  that  can  be  ch^.acterized  as  over-segmented 
or  under-segmented.  In  our  view,  one  should  at  least  make 
explicit  these  assumptions  if  they  are  a  factor  in  the 
interpretation  process. 
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SPATS  is  a  useful  tool  for  indicating  gaps,  weaknesses,  or 
inconsistencies  in  various  types  of  knowledge  in  SPAM.  We 
believe  that  a  statistical  approach  must  be  used  due  to  the 
large  number  of  segmentations  involved  in  the 
interpretation  process,  as  well  as  the  inaccuracies  in 
assigning  interpretations  to  those  segmentations.  Future 
research  is  being  focused  in  the  refinement  and  addition  of 
new  measures,  particularly  in  model-generation  phase,  and 
looking  at  techniques  for  making  performance  analysis  a 
more  active  component  of  SPAM. 

In  the  following  Section  we  give  some  detailed  examples 
of  the  schema-based  knowledge  representation  generated 
by  ISCAN  and  used  by  RULEGEN  to  compile  SPAM  systems. 
Section  5  describes  the  use  of  ISCAN /RULEGEN  to  generate 
a  SPAM  system  for  a  new  suburban  house  scene  task. 

4.  A  Schema-BasedKnowledge 
Rep  r  esentation 

Our  schema-based  knowledge  representation  is  one 
method  for  linking  knowledge  acquisition  as  performed  in 
ISCAN  with  knowledge  utilization  in  SPAM.  The  focus  of 
this  work  was  to  develop  an  intermediate  representation 
for  the  domain  specific  knowledge  used  by  SPAM  as  a  target 
description  for  knowledge  acquisition  and  as  a  source 
description  for  automatic  generation  of  the  interpretation 
system.  Therefore,  some  important  properties  for  the 
representation  are  as  follows: 

•  Sufficiently  general  to  represent  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  spatial  relationships  utilized  in 
each  of  the  SPAM  interpretation  phases. 

•  Could  be  compiled  into  our  target  production 
system  language,  OPSS. 

•  Easily  organized  or  partitioned  into 
independent  knowledge  sets. 

•  The  format  is  understandable  by  non¬ 
programmers.  The  knowledge  and  its  purpose 
should  not  be  obscured  by  the  implementation 
language. 

The  schema-based  representation  has  been  conducive  to 
experimentation.  It  is  far  easier  to  add  and  delete 
knowledge  and  to  measure  the  effect  on  system 
performance,  as  the  rule  generation  is  performed 
automatically;  only  the  control  productions  that  embody 
the  SPAM  architecture  are  hand  crafted.  Improvements  in 
structuring  rules  are  easy  to  propagate.  If  an  improved 
method  is  developed,  the  generating  functions  are  modified 
appropriately  and  all  generated  productions  are  updated. 
Since  our  goal  is  to  produce  a  working  system  that  handles 
a  variety  of  aerial  interpretation  tasks  it  is  easier  to  test 
the  generality  of  the  SPAM  architecture  if  we  can  generate 


task  specific  systems.  Hand  generation  of  SPAM  is  not  an 
attractive  alternative,  especially  in  light  of  our 
requirement  to  perform  experimentation  by  adding  and 
removing  specific  types  of  domain  knowledge. 


4.1.  A  House  Fragment  ltule 
The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  RULEGEN  schema 
file  for  the  region-to- fragment  phase  of  SPAM,  used  to 
interpret  suburban-housing  scenes.  This  set  of  attribute- 
value  pairs  will  generate  data- structures  and  productions 
allowing  fragment  interpretations  for  regions  of  type 
’house’  to  occur. 


' CLASS' 

' REGION-DEPENDENCES ' 
' FRAG -DEPENDENCES' 

' SHAPE-CONSTRAINT' 

' SHAPE-CONSTRAINT' 

' SHAPE-CONSTRAINT' 

' SHAPE-CONSTRAINT' 


'housm' 

f  r 

'object -type  compact 
AS  hypothaaia  unknown' 

'area 

**  50.00  <«  value  <■  150.00' 
' ellipae-length 
AC  12.00  <-  value  <-  18.00' 

' elllpae-width 
AA  10.00  <•  value  <■  20.00' 

' ellipae-linearity 
AA  0.00  <*•  value  <*  3.50' 


Each  of  the  schema  attributes  are  described  below. 


CLASS 

Determines  the  class  of  object  to  which  this  set  of 
constraints  is  applicable.  In  this  case,  the  rule 
defined  will  apply  to  houses. 

REGION-DEPENDENCES 

Makes  sure  that  a  given  set  of  attributes  have  been 
computed  before  any  house  interpretation  rules  can 
be  fired.  In  this  case,  there  are  no  computed 
attributes  that  must  exist  before  this  rule  can  fire. 
FRAG-DEPENDENCES 

Allows  a  constraint  rule  to  depend  on  the  success  of  a 
previous  constraint  rule.  In  this  case,  the  constraint 
rule  for  the  object  type  "compact"  must  have 
previously  executed  successfully  (e.g.  a  compact 
interpretation  created)  in  order  for  this  rule  to  fire. 
SHAPE-CONSTRAINT 

Defines  the  actual  constraints  that  comprise  the  class 
definition.  Any  number  of  these  constraints  can 
occur  here.  Currently,  2-D  shape  characteristics, 
intensity  characteristics,  depth  measures,  and 
texture  measures  fall  into  this  category.  In  this  case, 
four  constraints  completely  define  the  class-type 
house.  For  example,  the  first  constraint  limits  houses 
to  have  areas  between  approximately  50  and  150 
square  meters. 


The  first  three  attributes  generate  a  small  set  of  control 
productions  that  determine  if  this  rule  applies  to  a  given 
region.  Each  SHAPE-CONSTRAINT  generates  a  single 
production  for  the  particular  constraint  given. 
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When  this  rule  becomes  applicable,  an  initialization 
production  fires  and  creates  a  subtask  which  is  matched  by 
each  of  the  constraint  productions.  All  of  these 
productions  are  allowed  to  fire,  each  determining  the 
"goodness"  of  the  match  for  a  single  constraint.  Finally,  a 
domain-independent  production  looks  at  the  accumulated 
scores  and  decides  whether  a  house  interpretation  should 
be  made.  Appendix  I  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
each  schema-type  and  spatial  constraint  currently 
available  in  1SCAN.  Appendix  II  contains  the  actual 
productions  generated  by  RULEGBN  for  each  of  the 
schemata  in  Section  4.1  and  Section  4.2. 

4.2.  A  House-Road  Consistency  Rule 
For  the  second  phase  of  SPAM,  local-consistency-check, 
RULECEN  uses  a  new  set  of  attributes  to  define  a  rule.  The 
basic  idea,  as  discussed  in  Section  2,  is  to  generate  pairwise 
tests  that  exploit  the  fact  that  although  there  may  be  a 
large  number  of  errorful  fragment  hypotheses,  only  small 
numbers  will  be  mutually  consistent.  The  following  is  one 
such  local  consistency  test,  houses-are-parallel-to-roada, 
others  might  include,  proximity  of  houses  to  each  other, 
distance  from  roads,  orientation  of  a  house  to  a  driveway, 
etc. 

•RULENAME’  »  ’houses-are-peralTal-to-roadi’ 
•CONFIDENCE'  ■  ’0.8* 

’HYPOTHESES’  «  ’house  &&  road’ 

’GEOMETRICS’  •  ’orientation* 

•SUBTYPES’  *  ’parallel* 

’BOUNDS’  •  *0.00  <•  value  <•  0.60’ 

RULENAME 

Attaches  a  unique,  human-readable  name  to  the  rule, 
so  we  know  what  it  does.  In  this  case,  this  rule  will 
determine  whether  a  road  is  parallel  to  a  house. 
CONFIDENCE 

Assigns  a  confidence  value  to  this  rule,  which 
(subjectively)  describes  its  discrimination  ability.  It 

is  a  number  between  0  and  1,  with  a  value  of  1 
implying  that  the  rule  can  perfectly  (uniquely) 
determine  that  the  participating  interpretations  are 
correct.  In  this  case,  the  rule  is  believed  to  be  a 
reasonably  good  characterization  of  a  house  and  a 
road.  It  is  given  a  (subjective)  confidence  value  of 
0.8. 

HYPOTHESES 

Defines  the  classes  of  interpretations  to  which  this 
rule  applies.  In  this  case,  the  rule  applies  to  the 
relationship  between  houses  and  roads. 

GEOMETRICS 

Translates  the  high-level  spatial  relation  into  a  low- 
level  geometric  test.  In  this  case,  ’parallel  is 
translated  as  "orientation". 


SUBTYPES 

Further  defines  the  translation  of  the  high-level 
spatial  relation.  In  this  case,  "parallel"  implies  that 
the  orientation  of  the  interpretations  is  being  tested 
(see  the  previous  description),  and  that  the  particular 
type  of  orientation  test  should  be  "parallel". 

BOUNDS 

Completes  the  definition  of  the  high-level  spatial 
relation  by  defining  the  error  tolerance.  In  this  case( 
the  geometric  test  has  a  tolerance  of  0.5  radians. 

The  first  three  attributes  define  the  high-level  significance 
of  this  rule.  The  last  three  attributes  describe,  in  low-level 
terms,  the  high-level  intentions.  For  this  example,  the  rule 
may  be  read  as  houses  being  parallel  to  roads  means  for  a 
particular  house,  a  road  must  be  oriented  parallel  to  that 
house,  within  a  tolerance  of  0.5  radians.  Thus,  a  house 
fragment  hypothesis  and  a  road  fragment  hypothesis  will 
support  each  other  if  this  test  is  successful. 

4.3.  A  House  Functional- Area  Definition  Rule 

The  functional-area  phase  of  SPAM  groups  individual 
hypotheses  into  mutually  supporting  collections  of 
hypotheses  that  represent  meaningful  sub-parts  of  the 
overall  scene  model.  The  knowledge  in  this  phase  defines 
these  scene  sub-parts. 

’FA-NAME’  »  ’house-area’ 

’SEED-REGION’  -  'house* 

’DEFINITION’  »  ’driveway  &&  grassy-area’ 

FA-NAME 

Assigns  a  name  to  this  functional- area  definition. 
SEED-REGION 

Defines  the  principle  hypothesis  of  a  functional- area.  " 
If  this  type  of  hypothesis  does  not  exist,  no 
functional-area  of  this  type  can  exist.  Here,  we 
designate  the  interpretation  type  ’house’  as  our  seed 
region. 

DEFINITION 

Enumerates  the  possible  constituents  of  this  type  of 
functional-area.  The  functional-area  ’house-area’ 
can  contain  only  houses,  driveways,  and  grassy-areas. 

4.4.  A  Suburban-Scene  Model  Rule 

For  the  final  phase  of  processing,  model-generation, 
SPAM  combines  functional-areas  together  to  form  models  of 
the  entire  scene.  During  this  process,  conflicting 
interpretations  will  be  identified  and  must  be  resolved  in 
order  to  obtain  a  final,  consistent  model.  Knowledge  about 
the  types  of  conflicts,  and  ways  to  disambiguate  them,  is 
encoded  in  this  phase. 

’CONFLICT’  *  ’house  &&  driveway* 

’RESOLUTION’  ■  ’function  &&  stereo’ 
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CONFLICT 

This  attribute  specifies  the  name  of  the  conflict  type 
that  needs  special  attention  in  order  to  be 
disambiguated.  In  the  example  at  hand,  house¬ 
driveway  conflicts  will  be  specifically  addressed. 
RESOLUTION 

Defines  the  type  of  process  to  use  to  do  the 
disambiguation.  In  this  case,  we  know  that  houses 
have  height  and  driveways  do  not,  therefore  invoke  a 
stereo  process  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  region 
has  height. 

Those  conflicts  not  enumerated  arc  handled  by  a  default 
resolution  strategy  that  takes  into  account  the  confidences 
of  the  individual  interpretations,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
support  for  each  interpretation  in  the  context  of  the 
current  scene  model. 


5.  A  New  Task  Domain  For  SPAM 
In  this  section  we  will  give  a  brief  example  of  one  of  the 
interpretation  tasks  used  in  our  experiments  to  date.  We 
show  some  results  of  the  interpretation  of  a  suburban 
house  scene  by  SPAM  built  completely  using  the 
ISCAN/RULEGEN  system.  Figure  5-1  is  a  photograph  of 
three  of  the  suburban  house  scene  images  used  by  Hwang17 
at  University  of  Maryland.  Our  intent  was  to  replicate  this 
work  using  the  ISCAN/RULEGEN  system  to  generate  a  SPAM 
with  spatial  knowledge  of  suburban  house  scenes.  Figures 
5-2  and  5-3  show  a  human  segmentation  and  machine 
segmentation  of  one  of  the  six  suburban  house  scenes  used 
in  this  experiment.  This  replicates  work  performed  by 
Hwang  on  this  image  set.  The  goal  is  to  segment  and 
identify  the  houses,  roads,  grassy  areas,  and  driveways  in 
the  aerial  image.  This  is  a  somewhat  simpler  task  that  the 
original  airport  scene  interpretation  task  performed  by 
SPAM,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  of  reasonable  scale  to 
evaluate  and  refine  ISOAN  /RULEGEN. 


Figure  5-1:  Suburban  House  Scene  Imagery 


The  SPAM  knowledge  base  for  these  images  were 
developed  with  measurements  using  ISCAN  on  two  training 
images  from  the  set.  The  knowledge  base  was  refined 
iteratively,  first  using  the  hand  segmented  set  of  regions, 
then  modified  using  machine  segmentation  data. 
Currently,  SPAM  has  been  run  on  using  both  hand  and 
machine  segmentations  for  three  of  the  six  images,  the  two 
training  and  one  test  image.  The  image  in  this  example  is 
the  test  image. 

The  purpose  of  the  hand  segmentation  is  to  provide 
"ground  truth"  for  our  automated  analysis  programs  that 
are  used  to  generate  region-by-region  interpretation 
statistics  used  to  measure  SPAM’s  performance  in  region 
labeling  and  overall  scene  interpretation.  We  have  also 
found  it  useful  to  run  the  hand  segmentations  through 
SPAM  in  early  phases  of  rule  development  in  order  to 
completely  decouple  the  low-level  image  analysis  from  the 
interpretation  system.  This  noise-free  approach  allows  us 
to  uncover  gross  omissions  or  unexpected  interactions 
between  the  local  consistency  rules. 

Figure  5-3  is  the  result  of  running  our  image  segmentation 
system,  MACH1NESEG1®,  which  uses  region-growing  and 
shape  extraction  simultaneously  to  look  for  characteristic 
linear,  compact,  and  blob  regions.  Although  the  image  is 
relatively  uncomplicated  several  houses  are  missed,  some 
are  only  partially  segmented,  and  the  roads  and  driveways 
are  oversegmented  into  multiple  pieces.  However,  this  is 
reasonable  in  the  context  of  current  computer  vision 
segmentation  capability.  Figures  5-4  and  5-5  show 
functional  areas  generated  by  SPAM  for  houses  and  roads, 
respectively.  Figure  5-4  shows  the  functional  area 
generated  from  the  hand  segmentation  in  Figure  5-2 
including  regions  whose  fragment  interpretation  were 
’house’  or  ’grassy  area’  Figure  5-5  shows  the  functional 
area  including  ’roads’  and  ’driveway’  hypotheses  for  the 
machine  segmentation  in  Figure  5-3.  We  feel  that  the 
functional  areas  are  quite  good  good  in  both  cases  and  are 
similar  to  results  generated  by  Hwang17.  While  direct 
comparisons  of  two  knowledge-based  systems  using 
different  methodologies  arc  not  the  subject  of  this  paper,  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  these  results  were  generated 
by  automatic  compilation  of  user-defined  knowledge 
tailored  to  the  suburb  house  scene  task  within  the 
tramework  of  the  SPAM  interpretation  uichitecture. 

5.1.  Structural  Differences  In  Hand  versus  Machine 
Generation 

One  goal  for  RULEGEN  was  to  be  able  to  reproduce  the 
hand  written  version  of  SPAM  reported  on  in1’ 2  for  airport 


scenes.  This  system,  which  we  will  call  SPAM-1,  contained 
over  500  hand-coded  OPS5  productions,  and  was  used  to 
interpret  airport  scenes  of  National  Airport,  Los  Angeles 
International  and  NASA  AMES  Moffett  Field.  In  contrast 
SPAM-2  was  built  with  the  RULEGEN  compiler  by  manually 
extracting  the  primitives  and  constraints  from  SPAM-1  and 
encoding  them  as  schemata.  The  ISCAN  system  was  not 
used  to  build  SPAM-2  since  the  knowledge  urai  readily 
available  in  the  existing  SPAM-1  productions;  However, 
some  of  the  experience  gained  in  building  SPAM-2  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  ISCAN  system.  SPAM-2  waa 
verified  on  the  same  airports  as  SPAM-1  giving  quite  similar 
results.  It  has  since  been  used  on  other  airports,  not  tested 
with  SPAM-1,  such  as  Dulles  International,  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  and  San  Francisco,  with  mixed  results.  SPAM-2 
is  now  the  basis  for  future  work  in  airport  scene  analysis. 
SPAM-3  is  the  suburban  house  scene  system  and  was  built 
entirely  using  ISCAN  and  RULEGEN. 

Figure  5-6  gives  a  breakdown  of  productions  comprising 
each  of  the  SPAM  interpretation  phases  for  each  of  the 
three  systems.  With  this  data,  we  will  try  to  characterise 
some  of  the  differences  between  SPAM-1  and  SPAM-2  and 
characterise  the  emergence  of  domain  independent 
knowledge  as  a  result  of  the  restructuring  of  the  SPAM 
architecture  as  described  in  Sections  2.2  and  4.  To  do  a 
proper  comparison  of  SPAM-1  to  SPAM-2,  one  must  add  the 
number  of  domain-independent  productions  to  the  number 
of  generated  productions  for  SPAM-2.  For  example,  if  we  do 
the  comparison  for  the  region-to- fragment  phase  (RTF), 
we  find  that  there  are  120  productions  in  the  hand-coded 
system  and  91  productions  in  the  machine-coded  system. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  productions  is  somewhat 
due  to  the  experience  gained  in  during  the  hand-coding  of 
SPAM-111  applied  to  RULEGEN.  In  addition,  the  desire  to 
generalize  the  SPAM  architecture  forced  us  to  consider  how 
to  gain  efficiency  as  well  as  generality.  The  decoupling  of 
domain-dependent  knowledge  from  the  SPAM  control  rules 
actually  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  OPS5 
productions  being  generated.  In  the  case  of  the  last  two 
phases,  functional-area  and  model-generation,  it  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  knowledge  is  now  encoded  by  the  domain- 
independent  rules  or  migrated  to  procedural  knowledge. 
This  is  due  to  the  more  abstract  functions  provided  by 
these  phases,  such  as  grouping,  merging,  and  splitting 
which  appear  to  be  task  independent  and  are  not 
knowledge  intensive.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  domain 
knowledge  appears  to  be  in  the  region-to-fragment  and 
local  consistency  phases.  Once  fragment  interpretations 
are  generated  along  with  associated  chains  of  consistent 
relationships  the  aggregation  of  these  fragments  into 
functional  areas  is  now  mostly  procedural.  What 
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Figure  5-2:  A  Hand  segmentation  of  a  suburban  scene 


Figure  5-3:  A  Machine  segmentation  of  a  suburban  scene 


Figure  5-4:  A  House  functional-area  result  from  hand  segmentation 


Figure  5-5:  A  Road  functional-area  result  from  machine  segmentation 
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Interpretation  Phases 


RTF 

LCC 

FA 

MG 

MISC 

120 

304 

23 

50 

16 

54 

297 

1 

6 

0 

32 

99 

1 

1 

0 

37 

7 

11 

35 

7 

Rules  generated  by  Interpretation  Phase 


Task 

(SPAM-1)  Airport  (Hand) 

(SPAM-2)  Airport  (Rulegen) 

(SPAM-3)  Suburb  (Rulegen) 

Rulegen  Domain  Independent 

Figure  5-6: 

knowledge  remains  is  the  definition  of  the  functional  area 
groups,  model  definitions,  and  methods  to  resolve  conflicts. 
The  net  result  is  a  more  general  system  with  fewer 
productions  and,  though  not  explicit  from  this  data,  faster 
execution  times. 

For  the  suburban-house  scene  task,  the  amount  of 
knowledge  required  appears  to  be  significantly  less  than  for 
the  airport  task.  This  is  not  surprising  since  the  number  of 
productions  in  the  region-to-fragment  and 
local-consistency  phase  is  directly  related  to  the  number  of 
geometric  and  spatial  constraints  used  to  interpret  the 
scene.  A  simpler  scene  type  intuitively  implies  that  fewer 
scene  primitives  are  present  and  that  a  smaller  number  of 
spatial  constraints  are  available.  One  would  expect, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  to 
interpret  the  less  complex  scenes  vvould  decrease  from  that 
required  for  the  more  complex  ones.  This  is  exactly  the. 
case  foi  comparisons  of  Sl'AM-2  and  SPAM-3.  However,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  suburban  house  task  the  pattern  of  the 
preponderance  of  knowledge  as  reflected  in  productions 
appears  in  the  first  two  interpretation  phases  as  seen  in  for 
the  airport  task.  A  more  precise  characterization  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  needed  to  interpret  a  particular 
scene  type,  related  to  a  measure  of  apparent  task 
complexity,  would  be  an  interesting  result  from  this  work. 
This  may  become  possible  as  more  task  domains  are 
implemented  within  the  SPAM  architecture. 

6.  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  have  described  a  collection  of  tools  for 
knowledge  acquisition,  automated  compilation  of 
knowledge,  and  performance  analysis  for  SPAM,  a 
knowledge-based  system  for  aerial  image  interpretation. 
Several  types  of  knowledge  that  can  be  expected  to  be 
important  for  aerial  image  interpretation  systems  are 
described,  The  use  of  knowledge  in  SPAM  and  its 
representation  as  schemata  for  knowledge  acquisition  and 
compilation  is  discussed.  The  results  of  a  completely 
automated  generation  of  a  SPAM  system  for  a  new  task 
domain  are  described.  Some  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  decoupling  domain-independent  knowledge  from 
the  interpretation  system  are  presented, 


In  summary,  by  focusing  on  automated  knowledge 
acquisition  and  compilation  we  have  generated  a  more 
manageable  interpretation  system  for  experimentation  and 
measurement.  This  flexibility  gives  us  the  capability  to 
investigate  the  automated  construction  of  knowledge- 
based  image  interpretation  systems  for  a  variety  of  tasks. 
It  is  difficult  to  envision  how  SPAM  could  have  progressed 
from  its  initial  ’hand  coded’  version  to  a  more  general 
system  capable  of  performing  multiple  tasks  without  the 
development  of  these  tools. 

Future  research  includes  expanding  the  range  of  aerial 
image  interpretation  tasks  performed  using  the  new  SPAM 
architecture.  We  are  also  interested  in  the  development  of 
techniques  for  further  automation  of  the  knowledge 
acquisition  process  by  using  collections  of  hand-segmented 
imagery  and  existing  large  scale  databases  such  as  the 
FLIPcharts  described  in  Section  3.1.  One  goal  is  to 
investigate  the  use  of  more  knowledge  intensive  techniques 
for  knowledge  acquisition  toward  systems  capable  of 
automatic  selection  of  scene  primitives  and  important 
spatial  relationships. 
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Appendix  I 

A  short  description  of  the  attributes  available  for  each 
phase,  and  their  legal  values,  follows.  The  available 
geometric  and  spatial  relationships  are  also  given. 


Rcgion-to-Fragment 

For  the  region-to-fragment  phase,  knowledge  about  the 
expected  shape  of  the  classes  of  objects  appearing  in  the 
scene  is  encoded.  The  <region-attribute>  is  a 
characteristic  computed  for  each  of  the  segmentation 
regions  coming  from  the  segmentation  process,  whether 
hand  or  machine. 

'CLASS'  “  ' <hypothesis>' 

'REGION-DEPENDENCES'  -  '<any  string>' 

'FRAG-DEPENDENCES'  -  '<any  string>' 

'SHAPE-CONSTRAINT'  -  ' <region-attribute> 

£4  <range>' 

<any  number  of  shape-constraints^ 

The  following  is  a  sample  region-to-fragment  schema  used 
by  the  suburban-house  scene  version  of  SPAM.  RULEGEN 
uses  this  schema  to  produce  productions  that  define,  via 
shape-characteristics,  the  subclass  "house"  within  the 
SPAM  system. 

'CLASS'  -  'house' 

'REGION-DEPENDENCES'  -  " 

'FRAG-DEPENDENCES'  -  'Object-type  compact 

44  hypothesis  unknown' 
'SHAPE-CONSTRAINT'  «  'area 

44  50.00  <“  value  <»  150.00' 
'  SHAPE-CONSTRAINT'  -  ' ellipse-length 

44  12.00  <•>  value  <*  18.00' 
'SHAPE-CONSTRAINT'  -  'ellipse-width 

£4  10.00  <-  value  <-  20.00' 
'SHAPE-CONSTRAINT'  -  'ellipse-linearity 

£4  0.00  <-  value  <*  3.50' 

The  attributes  available  to  characterize  the  geometric 
constraints  for  a  single  scene  primitive  are  summarized 
below.  Most  of  these  attributes  are  precomputed  prior  to 
being  loaded  into  the  interpretation  system.  The  others 
are  computed  as  they  are  needed.  For  example,  if  texture 
measures  are  used  only  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  subclasses  of  the  class  called  blob,  then  texture 
need  only  be  computed  for  that  much  smaller  subset  of 
regions  that  are  interpreted  as  blob  regions. 


<region-attribute> 

<range> 

<atatus> 

textura-low 

to 

_ 

100] 

dynamically-computed 

texture-mo derate 

to 

- 

100] 

dynamically-computed 

textura-high 

to 

- 

100] 

dynamically-computed 

location-lat 

to 

- 

10000000] 

precomputed 

location-ion 

to 

- 

10000000] 

precomputed 

orientation 

to 

- 

2pi! 

pracomputad 

ellipae-width 

to 

- 

5000] 

precomputed 

ellipse-length 

[0 

- 

10000] 

precomputed 

mbr-width 

[0 

- 

5000] 

precomputed 

mbr-length 

[0 

- 

10000] 

precomputed 

to 

- 

100] 

dynamically-computed 

depth-moderate 

to 

- 

100] 

dynamically-computed 

to 

- 

100] 

dynamically-computed 

curvature 

[0 

- 

11 

dynamically-computed 

ellipse-linearity 

[0 

- 

1000) 

precomputed 

mbr-linearity 

[0 

“ 

1000] 

precomputed 

compactness  [0  -  1]  precoeputed 

fractional-fill  [0  -  1]  precomputed 

araa  (0  -  10000000000]  precomputed 

pacimatar  [0  -  10000000]  precomputed 

Local- Consistency 

We  now  describe  the  attributes  and  geometric  relations 
used  in  defining  a  local-consistency  rule.  The  knowledge 
represented  makes  explicit  ambiguous  spatial/relational 
concepts  such  as  "close-to",  "oriented-toward  ,  or  far* 
from".  This  is  done  by  imposing  bounds  on  each  spatial 
relation,  and  using  a  confidence  function  to  smooth  out  the 
discontinuities  associated  with  simply  using  thresholds. 

'RULENAME'  »  '<any  string>' 

'CONFIDENCE'  -  '10  -  1]' 

'HYPOTHESES'  •»  ' <hypOth«sisl>  £4  <hypothesis2>  44 
'GEOMETRICS'  «  ' <spatial-relation>' 

'SUBTYPES'  »  '<sub-relation>' 

'BOUNDS'  -  '<range>' 

An  example  local-consistency  schema  follows,  which 
defines  the  rule  that  houses  should  be  parallel  to  roads. 

’RULENAME’  *  ’houses-are-paralle'l'to-roads’ 

•CONFIDENCE’  -  ’0.6* 

’HYPOTHESES’  *  ’house  &&  road* 

’GEOMETRICS’  *  ’orientation’ 

’SUBTYPES’  *  ’parallel’ 

’BOUNDS’  *  *0.00  <»  value  <«  0.50* 

The  set  of  possible  primitive  spatial  relations  are  listed 
below.  This  small  set  has  been  found  to  be  expressive 
enough  to  describe  local-consistency  relations  for  the 
scenes  SPAM  has  interpreted  thus  far  i.e.  the  airport  and 
suburban-housing  scenes. 


<spatial-r*lations> 

<aub-r*lations> 

<range> 

distance 

centroid 

[0  -  10000) 

average 

H 

least 

N 

greatest 

M 

orientation 

toward 

[0  -  pi] 

parallel 

M 

perpendicular 

H 

intersection 

nil 

tt,  nil] 

overlap 

nil 

to  -  11 

<keywords>  <keyword-deta> 


default  non* 

function  nam*  of  function  uiad  to  do  raaolution 

conclusion  nam*  of  function  ua*d  to  eombin*  results 


Fu  n  ct?  on  al- Ar  ea 

The  knowledge  encoded  in  the  functional-area  phase  is 
somewhat  implicit.  It  is  represented  by  the  associations 
made  between  hypotheses  when  one  defines  a  functional- 
area  type.  The  associated  objects  are  located  in  close, 
physical  proximity  to  one  another  and  have  similar 
functions.  Each  of  the  FA-NAME  attributes  defines  a 
functional-area  type  which  will  be  used  as  a  part  of  the 
overall  scene  model. 


'FA-NAME'  -  '<any  string>' 

'  SEED-REGION'  -  '<hypoth«ia>' 

'DEFINITION'  -  '<hypoth«aial> 

66  <hypoth*ai*2>  66 

The  following  functionxl-vea  schema  defines  the 
functional-area  type  terminal  as  being  composed  of 
terminal-building,  road,  parking-lot,  and  parking-apron 
hypotheses. 

'FA-NAME'  -  'terminal' 

' SEED-REGION'  -  'terminal-building' 

'DEFINITION'  -  'parking- lot 

66  parking-apron  66  road’ 

The  SEED-REGION  attribute  forces  the  interpretation 
system  to  create  terminal  functional-areas  only  if  a 
terminal-building  hypothesis  exists  that  is  consistent  with 
one  or  more  hypotheses  of  the  types  occurring  in  the 
DEFINITION  attribute. 


Model-Generation 

The  knowledge  embedded  in  the  model-generation  phaee 
has  to  do  with  using  the  context  in  which  a  particular 
region  is  found  to  determine  which  of  several  conflicting 
interpretations  are  correct.  Commonly  occurring  conflicts 
can  be  enumerated,  and  more  expensive  knowledge- 
intensive  operators  can  bo  applied  to  resolve  these  conflicts 
in  the  context  of  a  particular  scene  model.  The  general 
syntax  of  a  model-generation  schema  looks  as  follows: 


'CONFLICT'  -  ' <hypotheaial>  66 
'RESOLUTION'  -  ' <keyword>  [tt  <keyword-data>] 
<any  number  of  reaolutiona> 

For  example,  consider  the  following  schema: 


'CONFLICT'  •  'hangar-building  66  parking-lot' 
'RESOLUTION'  »  'function  66  aterao' 


This  schema  will  invoke  a  stereo  operator  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  region  has  height,  so  that  the 
interpretation  system  can  decide  between  the  hangar¬ 
building  or  the  parking-lot  hypothesis. 


<k*yword»>  <k«yword-d»t«> 
default  non* 

function  nam*  of  function  u**d  to  do  resolution 

conclusion  nam*  of  function  us*d  to  combine  results 

If  there  is  more  than  one  resolution  specified,  then  there 
must  be  a  conclusion  resolution  specified.  The  conclusion 
will  take  the  results  of  all  of  the  resolution  strategies  and 
determine  what  the  final  result  will  be. 


Appendix  II 

Some  examples  of  the  productions  generated  by 
ItUMiGKN  are  now  given.  Because  the  high-level  rule 
descriptions  were  given  along  with  the  schemata  In  the 
previous  appendix,  here  we  will  attempt  to  describe  how 
the  productions  actually  implement  semantics  of  each  rule. 


Reglon-to-Fragment 

Using  the  example  schema  for  the  region-to-fragment 
phase  given  in  Appendix  I,  the  system  generated  OPS5 
productions  defining  the  ’house*  subclass.  The  first 
production  finds  an  uninterpreted  region  in  working- 
memory,  and  sets  up  a  subtaak  which  constrains  OPSS 
conflict-resolution  to  the  productions  in  the  given  group 
only.  These  other  productions  apply  the  geometric 
constraints  and  leave  the  results  of  each  test  in  a  special 
LISP  data-structure.  Finally,  domain-independent 
productions  finalise  this  process  by  doing  the  final  test 
evaluations,  deciding  whether  or  not  an  interpretation 
should  be  created,  and  removing  the  now  obsolete  subtask. 

(p  RTF : :HS: : Initial Ixe-HS-attrlbutes 

(rtf-task  -region  <nams>  -data  <tokan>) 

(region  -symbolic-name  <namt>  -housa  nil) 

(fragment  -symbolic-name  <name> 

-object-type  compact 
-hypothesis  unknown) 

— > 

(make  rtf-subtask  -rulaset  HS: :match-HS-attr1hutas 
-region  <name»  -date  <token>  house) 

) 

(p  RTF: :HS: :match-HS-area 
(rtf-aubtask  -ruleset 

{  <ru1eset>  ■  MS: :match-HS-attr1butes  } 

-region  <nama>  -data  {}  <hyp>) 

{  (rtf-rule-constants  -ruleset  <rulesetk 
-attribute  area)  <conatants>  } 

(region  -symbolic-name  <name>  -area  <value>) 

--> 

(bind  <1ndsx>  (litval  constants)) 

(call  OPS: :match-score  <name>  <hyp>  <va1ue> 

(substr  <constants>  <1ndex>  Inf)) 

) 

(p  RTF: :HS: :match-HS-all1pse-langth 
(rtf-subtask  -ruleset 

{  <rulas#t>  »  HS: :match-HS-attr1but#s  } 

-region  <name>  -data  {)  <hyp>) 

{  (rtf-rula-constants  -ruleset  <rules#t> 

-attribute  ellipse-length)  <constants>  } 

(region  -symbolic-name  <name> 

-ellipse-length  <va1ue>) 

— > 

(bind  <1ndex>  (litval  constants)) 

(call  OPS:  imatch-scnrn  <-name>  <hyp>  <value> 
(substr  <constants>  <index>  Inf)) 

) 
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(p  RTF :  :HS:  :match-HS-al 1 Ipsa-width 
(rtf-subtask  “rulesat 

{  <ruleset>  *  HS; :match-HS-attribute»  } 
‘region  <narae>  ‘data  {}  <hyp>) 

{  (rtf-rule-eonstants  “rulesat  <ru1eset> 

'attribute  ellipse-width)  <constants>  } 
(region  ‘symbolic-name  <name> 

‘ellipse-width  <value>) 

— > 

(bind  <1ndex>  (lltval  constants)) 

(call  OPS: :match-score  <name>  <hyp>  <value> 
(substr  <constants>  <1ndex>  Inf)) 


(p  RTF: :HS: :match-H$-el 11pse-1 Inearlty 
(rtf-subtask  ‘ruleset 

{  <ru1eset>  *  HS:  :mateh-HS*attr1butes  ) 
'region  <name>  ‘data  {}  <hyp>) 

{  (rtf-rule-constants  “ruleset  <ruleset> 

‘attribute  ellipse-linearity)  <con$tants>  } 
(region  ‘symbolic-name  <name> 

‘ellipse-linearity  <va1ue>) 

— > 

(bind  <1ndex>  (lltval  constants)) 

(call  OPS: :match-score  <name>  <hyp>  <value> 
(substr  <constant$>  <1ndex>  Inf)) 


Local-consistency 

Another  example  schema  from  Appendix  I,  for  the  local- 
consistency  phase  of  SPAM,  produces  a  set  of  productions 
defining  the  spatial  relationship  constraining  houses  to  be 
parallel  to  roads.  The  first  two  productions,  call  and 
inlt,  establish  a  subtask  which,  again,  constrains  the 
conflict- resolution  process  to  the  current  production  group. 
The  next  two  productions,  Invalid-type  and 
no-rule-constraints,  do  error  checking.  The  next 
production,  exit,  removes  the  current  subtask  so  that  the 
remaining  local-consistency  rules  can  fire.  The  next  two 
productions,  choose-RD  and  stop-choosing,  implement  a 
loop  in  0PS5,  so  that  all  the  computations  can  be 
performed  at  one  time.  At  this  point,  domain-independent 
control  productions  take  over  and  coordinate  the  spawning 
of  sub-processes  to  do  the  low-level  spatial  calculations. 

When  these  processes  have  completed,  the  results  are 
placed  into  working  memory  and  control  is  allowed  to  pass 
back  to  this  production  group.  Finally,  the  last  two 
productions,  satisfied  and  unsatisfied,  will  match  this 
result  data  and  create  subtasks  that  will  be  used  by 
domain-independent  productions  to  update  confidences 
appropriately. 

(p  ICC: ihousss-are-paralTsl-to-roads: :*call* 
(consistency-task 

‘hypothesis  house  ‘fragment  <id> 

‘region  <name>  ‘misc  <con>) 

— > 

(make  Icc-subtask 

‘rulename  HS:  :houses-are-parallel-to-roads 
‘hypothesis  house  ‘fragment  <1d> 

‘region  <name>  ‘misc  <con>) 


(p  ICC:  :houe#s-ara-parall#l-io-roadi:  :*1n1t* 

{  (Ice-subtaek  ", 

‘rulename 

{  <rulename>  »  HS:  :houaea-are-partlle1-to-reede  ) 
‘hypothesis  house  “fragment  <1d>  “region  <nnmnw 
“mite  <con>)  <subtatk>  } 

(lcc-rule-conatants  “rulename  <rulename>) 

— > 

(call  OPS::dumpstate) 

(remove  <tubtatk>) 

(make  lcc*rult-tet  “rultntmt  wrulenemeV 
“hypothaals  houtt  “fragmant  <1d> 

“raglon  <nama>  “misc  <con>) 

(make  Icc-cheln  “rulename  <ruleneme> 

“tatkneme  atert-chooae-mode) 


(p  ICC: :houses-are-perellel-to-roede: : ‘Invalid-type* 
{  (lcc-subteak 
“rulename 

{  <ruleneme>  •  HS: :housea-ere-pere11el*to*roede 
“hypothesis  {  <hyptype>  <>  house  })  <aubteak> 

--> 

(remove  <aubteek>) 

(write  (crlf)  (tebto  9) 

<rulentme>  —  Invalid  hypothesis 
<hyptypa>  for  this  ruleaat. 

(crlf)) 


(p  ICC: :housaa-are-paralltl*to-roada: :*no-rule-conetant 
{  (icc-aubtaak 
“rulaname 

{  <rultname>  •  HS: :houaea-ara-paralle1*to-roada  ) 
“hypothaals  house)  <aubtetk>  } 

-  (lcc-rule-constenta  “rulename  <rulenem#>) 

(remove  <eubtaek») 

(write  (crlf)  (tebto  9) 

<ruiename>  --  No  rule  conttent* 
for  this  ruleset. 

(crlf)) 


(p  LCC: :houses-are-parillel*to-roads: :*ex1t* 

{  (lcc-rule-set 

“rulename  HS:  •.houaea-are-parallel-to-roada) 
<rule*et>  } 

-  (geometry) 

-  (queue) 

--> 

(remove  <ru1eset>) 

) 

(p  LCC: :houae*-are-perallel-to-roeda: :*chooae-R0* 
(tcc-chaln  “rulename 

{  <rul#name>  *  HS: : housaa-are-paral lei -to*road»  > 
“taskname  itart-chooaa-moda) 

(lcc-rule-set  “rulaname  <ru1eneme>  “region  <nameO> 
“fragment  <1d0>  “misc  <confO>) 

(fragment  “Icc-participant  yes  “hypothesis  road 
“symbol Ic-namt  {  <namel>  o  <nam«0>  } 
“fragment-token  <ldl>  “confidence  <eonfi>) 
(lcc-rul#-constanta  “rulename  <ru1ename> 

“Constanta  <threshO-l>  {}) 

(call  OPS: :queua-ttsk  orientation  parallel  <na«eO> 
<namel>  <thraahO-I>  <1d0>  <conf0>  <1dl>  <confI>) 

) 
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(p  LCC: :  houses- are-pan  1 lel-to-roads : : ‘stop-choosing* 

{  (Ice-chain  'rulename 

{  <ru1ename>  »  HS:  :houses-are-paral lel-to-roads  } 
‘taskname  start-choose-mode)  <cha1n>  } 
(lcc-rule-set  'rulename  <ru1»nama>) 

--> 

(remove  <cha1n>) 

) 

(p  LCC: :houses-are-para11e1-to-roads: :*sat1sf1ed* 
(lcc-rule-set 
'rulename 

{  <rulename>  *  HS: :houses-are-paralle1-to-roads  } 
'fragment  <1d0>) 

(lcc-rula-constants  'rulename  <rulename> 

'constants  <m1n>  <max>) 

{  (gaomatry  'type  orlantatlon  'subtypa  parallal 
'fragl  <1dT>  'coni  <cT>  'frag2  <1d>  Acon2  <c> 
'valuas  {  <value>  >•  <m1n>  <*  <max>  }) 
<gaoiaatry>  } 

(fragmant  'fragment-token  <1 d0>) 

— > 

(raiaova  <geometry>) 

(bind  <score> 

(0PS::gaomatr1c-$cora  0.0  <thrashold>  <va1u/»)) 
(bind  <eltlen>  3) 

(make  Icc-updatas  'rulanama  <rulename> 

'alt-lan  <a1t1an>  'fragment  <1dT> 

'data  <1d>  <c>  <score>) 

(make  lcc-updates  'rulename  <rulename> 

'alt-len  <eltlen>  'fragment  <1d> 

'data  <1dT>  <cT>  <score>) 

Id:  Moffettl 


(p  LCC: :houses-are-para11el-to-roads: :*unsat1sf1ad* 
(lcc-rula-sat 
'rulanama 

{  <rulename>  ■  HS: :houses-aro-paralle1-to-roads  }) 
(lcc-rula-constants  'rulename  <rulename> 

'constants  <thresho1d>) 

{  (fragmant  'fragment-token  <1dT>  'test-count  <count>) 
<fragment>  } 

{  (gaomatry  'type  orientation  'subtype  parallel 
'fragl  <1dT>)  <gaometry>  } 

— > 

(modify  <fragment> 

'test-count  (compute  <count>  +  1)) 

(remove  <geometry>) 

) 


Appendix  HI 

Figure  1  is  an  example  of  the  output  g  :  ‘rated  by  SPATS 
for  the  region-to-fragmcnt  phase  of  STAM.  The 
explanations  are  generated  as  part  of  the  (Inal  output  for 
easy  reference. 

From  these  statistics,  one  can  see  that  the  system  was  able 
to  correctly  interpret  the  linear  and  large-blob  classes 
without  any  any  misinterpretations  at  all.  For  the 
compact  class,  notice  that  the  number  of  hangar-building 
interpretations  is  identical  to  the  number  of  compact 


Column 


Explanation 


Class/Subclass: 

GndTth: 

WMEs: 


CorrWMEs: 

IncorrWMEs: 

CorrBF: 


IncorrBF: 


Class/Subclass  to  be  analyzed 

0  of  occurrences  of  the  class/subclass  In  gnd  truth  table. 
Each  class  entry  Is  the  sum  of  Its  subclass  entries. 

0  of  region  WMEs  whose  symbolic  names  match  the  subclass's 
gnd  truth  IOs  and  that  have  subclass  or  class  Interps. 

NOTE:  The  difference  between  the  class  entry  and  the  sum 
of  Its  subclass  entries  Is  the  0  of  region  WMEs  with  only 
class  Interps. 

0  of  the  aforementioned  WMEs  which  contained  the 
correct  subclass  or  class  Interpretation. 

0  of  the  aforementioned  WMEs  which  did  not  contain 
the  correct  subclass  or  class  interpretation. 

NOTE:  The  sum  of  the  CorrWMEs  and  IncorrWMEs  entries  for 
each  class  or  subclass  should  add  up  to  Its  WMEs  entry. 

The  branching  factor  for  the  correct  Interpretations 
of  the  subclass  or  class.  The  BF  shows  how  many 
Interpretations,  there  were,  on  the  average,  for  each  correct 
Interpretation.  If  a  class/subclass  has  a  CorrBF  of  0,  then 
It  had  no  correct  Interpretations. 

The  branching  factor  for  the  Incorrect  Interpretations 
of  the  subclass  or  class. 


Class/subclass  GndTth 

WMEs 

CorrWMEs 

IncorrWMEs 

CorrBF 

IncorrBF 

linear 

40 

40 

40 

0 

6.65 

0.00 

runway 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3.00 

0.00 

taxiway 

36 

38 

36 

0 

6.69 

0.00 

road 

2 

2 

2 

0 

6.00 

0.00 

compact 

9 

9 

5 

4 

7.00 

6.00 

hangar-building 

9 

9 

5 

4 

7.00 

6.00 

terminal-building 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

0.00 

small-blob 

6 

6 

4 

2 

8.50 

4.00 

parking-apron 

3 

3 

1 

2 

7.00 

4.00 

parking-lot 

3 

3 

3 

0 

9.00 

0.00 

large-blob 

12 

12 

12 

0 

5.92 

0.00 

grassy-area 

11 

11 

11 

0 

6.09 

0.00 

tarmac 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4.00 

0.00 

Final  Stats: 

67 

67 

61 

6 

6.66 

6.33 

Figure  1:  Example  SPATS  output  for  region-to-fragment  phase. 
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interpretations.  This  shows  us  that  the  geometric 
constraints  for  the  subclass  hangar-building  arc  not 
discriminatory  enough.  This  shows  up  in  the  correct 
branching  factor  as  well. 

An  example  of  the  output  for  the  functional-area  phase  is 
given  in  figure  2.  This  summarizes  all  the  correct  and 
incorrect  hypotheses  participating  in  the  created 
functional-areas.  We  can  use  this  information  to 
determine  the  status  of  the  high-level  groupings  generated 
by  SPAM.  If  it  is  recognized  that  many  incorrect 
interpretations  are  being  used  to  support  correct 
interpretations  (or  visa-versa)  when  creating  a  functional- 
area,  then  the  local-consistency  knowledge  is  at  fault,  as  it 
is  not  properly  characterizing  the  spatial  layout  of  the 
scene. 


Id:  Moffettl 

Functional  Area  Type:  All  functional  areas 
Functional  Area  ID:  All  functional  areas 
Total  0  of  functional-areas:  83 

Total  0  of  fragments  (from  FA,  consistent-fragments, 

and  Inconsistent-fragments  lists):  60 
Total  0  of  the  rbove  fragments  found  In  ground  truth  file:  60 
Fragments  composing  FA(s): 

0  of  correct  fragment  hypotheses:  60 

0  of  Incorrect  fragment  hypotheses:  17 
Consistent-Fragments: 

0  of  correct  fragment  hypotheses:  1 

0  of  Incorrect  fragment  hypotheses:  4 

Inconsistent-Fragments: 

0  of  correct  fragment  hypotheses:  1 

0  of  Incorrect  fragment  hypotheses:  16 
Correct  fragment  hypotheses  table: 

Ground  Truth  Types 


RW 

TW 

RD 

HG 

TB 

PA 

PL 

GA 

TM 

RW 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TW 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

RD 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frag.  HG 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Types  TB 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

PA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

PL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

GA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

TM 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Incorrect  fragment  hypotheses 

table: 

Ground  Truth  Types 

RW 

TW 

RD 

HG 

TB 

PA 

PL 

6A 

TM 

RW 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

TW 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

RD 

0 

86 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

Frag.  HG 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Types  TB 

0 

73 

6 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

PA 

0 

13 

0 

11 

0 

0 

3 

36 

9 

PL 

0 

86 

0 

39 

0 

9 

0 

63 

2 

GA 

0 

14 

0 

11 

0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

TM 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

Figure  2:  Example  SPATd  output  for  functional-area  phase. 
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USING  GENERIC  GEOMETRIC  MODELS  FOR  INTELLIGENT 

SHAPE  EXTRACTION 

Pascal  Fua  and  Andrew  J.  Hanson  * 

SRI  International  (Artificial  Intelligence  Center) 

333  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Menlo  Park,  California  94025 


Abstract 

Object  delineation  based  only  on  low-level  segmentation 
or  edge-finding  algorithms  is  difficult  because  typical  edge 
maps  have  either  too  few  object  edges  or  too  many  irrele¬ 
vant  edges,  while  object-containing  regions  are  generally  over¬ 
segmented  or  undersegmented.  We  correct  these  shortcomings 
by  using  model-based  geometric  constraints  to  produce  delin¬ 
eations  belonging  to  generic  shape  classes.  Our  work  thus  sup¬ 
plies  an  essential  link  between  low-level  and  high-level  image¬ 
understanding  techniques.  We  show  representative  results  of 
applying  our  models  for  buildings,  roads,  and  trees  to  aerial  im¬ 
ages. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

Our  goal  is  to  delineate  probable  instances  of  generic  object 
types  in  images  of  intermediate  resolution.  Such  images  have 
resolution  adequate  for  humans  to  perceive  shapes  clearly,  but 
not  so  fine  that  small  details  and  textures  would  dominate  the 
description  given  by  a  human  observer.  In  Figure  1,  we  present 
a  typical  aerial  image  of  this  class  that  contains  a  combination 
of  suburban  features,  along  with  a  corresponding  edge  image 
[Canny,  1986]  and  a  segmentation  [Laws,  1984]. 

A  standard  low-level  approach  to  the  task  of  extracting  ob¬ 
jects  such  as  buildings  from  Figure  la  would  attempt  to  match 
region  boundaries  or  edge  groups  with  the  edges  of  a  building 
template.  However,  when  we  examine  the  data,  we  see  that  nei¬ 
ther  regions  nor  edges  correspond  reliably  to  building  objects. 
The  segmentation  boundaries  tend  either  to  break  a  building 
roof  into  pieces  or  to  merge  extraneous  areas  with  those  iden¬ 
tifiable  as  roofs.  The  Canny  edges,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
include  several  critical  edges  in  the  center  building  or  the  road, 
even  though  these  are  extracted  as  region  boundaries  by  the 
segmentation. 

Clearly,  no  single  parameter  setting  for  conventional  segmen¬ 
tation  or  edge-finding  techniques  can  be  expected  to  handle  all 
target  objects  in  one  image,  much  less  in  multiple  images.  Addi¬ 
tional  information  must  therefore  be  provided  in  order  to  gener¬ 
ate  object  delineations  that  are  sufficiently  reliable  to  be  useful 
for  applications  such  as  context  specific  labeling  systems  [see, 
e.g.,  Brooks,  1981;  McKeown  et  al.,  1985]. 

The  key  elements  of  our  approach  to  solving  this  problem  are 
the  followiug: 
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•  Define  Generic  Shape  Models.  We  avoid  the  drawbacks 
of  rigid  template  models  and  produce  delineations  that  are 
not  necessarily  tied  to  any  specific  labeling  scheme  by  defin¬ 
ing  shape  models  for  generic  classes  of  objects.  When  we 
supplement  low-level  data  with  the  predictive  power  of  such 
models,  we  are  able  to  recover  information  that  is  more 
likely  to  be  semantically  meaningful. 

•  Integrate  Edge-Based  and  Area-Based  Geometric 
Constraints.  Both  the  edges  and  the  areas  of  a  feature 
contain  geometric  information  relevant  to  the  task  of  iden¬ 
tifying  it  as  an  instance  of  a  generic  model.  We  use  edges 
to  generate  overall  geometry  and  to  provide  estimated  area 
outlines.  Areas  that  are  associated  with  edges  are  tested  for 
compatibility  with  the  object  model  ard  with  one  another; 
we  use  the  RANSAC  random  sample  consensus  technique 
[Fischler  and  Bolles,  1981]  to  compute  optimal  model  fits 
that  systematically  discount  gross  anomalies. 

•  Predict  and  Verify  of  Model  Components.  Missing 
components  of  models  are  predicted  and  checked  using  an 
adaptive  search  procedure;  our  implementation  uses  a  gra¬ 
dient  ascent  method  [Leclerc  and  Fua,  1987]  to  search  for 
predicted  edges.  Thus,  for  example,  we  can  reconstruct  and 
locate  building  boundaries  and  road  edges  that  might  be  un¬ 
recoverable  using  conventional  methods;  an  edge-detector 
parameter  setting  weak  enough  to  find  such  missing  edges 
at  the  beginning  would  yield  an  edge-map  dominated  by 
irrelevant  noise. 

2  GENERIC  MODELING 

People  can  accurately  classify  instances  of  various  object  cat¬ 
egories  even  though  a  particular  instance  may  have  a  unique 
shape  that  they  have  never  seen  before.  Generic  shape  classes 
provide  a  good  approach  to  automating  this  human  ability. 
Generic  models  that  we  have  found  useful  for  analysis  of  real 
images  possess  the  following  characteristics: 

•  Strong  edge  geometry.  The  elementary  edge  or  line  data 
extractable  from  an  image  must  be  related  in  some  direct 
and  computable  way  to  the  object.  In  particular,  the  model 
must  suggest  explicit  rules  for  dealing  with  anomalies  and 
predicting  likely  locations  of  missing  geometrical  compo¬ 
nents.  Typical  models  include  edge  geometry  characterized 
by  long,  straight,  line  edge  segments,  by  edges  or  lines  with 
uniform  local  curvature,  and  by  edges  with  a  good  statisti¬ 
cal  signatures  characterizing  their  jaggedness.  In  addition, 
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there  must  be  mechanisms  for  the  production  of  coherent 
area-enclosing  structures.  Thus,  for  example,  parallel  edges, 
corners,  equidistant  curved  lines,  and  edges  outlining  a  com¬ 
pact  shape  are  reasonable  geometric  substructures  that  can 
be  used  to  delineate  areas  that  are  portions  of  the  larger 
structure. 

•  Strong  area  signature.  Areas  contained  within  a  sub¬ 
structure  of  a  generic  object  should  be  characterizable  by 
a  computable  signature.  If  anomalies  are  expected,  they 
should  be  clearly  distinguishable  using  the  area  signature 
and  should  ideally  include  no  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  area.  (Examples  of  such  areas  are  parking  lots  with  cars 
or  roofs  with  chimneys.)  Typical  area  signatures  would  be 
the  presence  of  uniform  or  uniformly  changing  intensity  val¬ 
ues  or  textures.  Anomalies  in  such  a  background  are  easily 
located  and  discounted  using  a  RANSAC  procedure  to  fit 
planes  to  the  intensity  values  within  the  delineated  area. 

The  models  that  we  have  implemented  -  buildings,  roads,  and 
trees  -  contain  the  following  universal  components:  ( 1)  Edge  def¬ 
inition,  (2)  Composite  structure  definition,  (3)  Linking  geometry 
specification  for  composite  structures,  (4)  Area  signature  specifi¬ 
cation,  and  (5)  a  Geometric  completion  model.  The  components 
of  each  of  these  models  are  are  summarized  in  Table  I.  The  most 
general  model-parsing  procedure  that  we  have  needed  to  inter¬ 
pret  each  of  these  models  in  an  image  includes  the  following 
elements: 

1.  Build  the  edges  according  to  the  edge  definition. 

2.  Construct  composite  structures  from  the  edges. 

3.  Construct  test  areas  using  the  enclosing  geometry  of 
the  composite  structures,  and  group  structures  with 
consistent  linking  geometry  and  area  signature. 

4.  Predict  and  search  for  missing  elements  of  the 
model  geometry. 

5.  Fill  in  remaining  boundary  gaps  to  make  a  complete 
delineation. 

6.  Compare  the  resulting  delineation  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  original  model. 

The  overall  approach  can  clearly  be  extended  to  any  other 
object  for  which  appropriate  characteristics  can  be  formulated, 
e.g,  cylindrical  oil  tanks,  drainage  patterns,  and  buildings  with 
perspective  distortion. 

In  the  following  subsections,  we  outline  the  features  of  our 
models  for  buildings,  roads,  and  trees,  and  illustrate  how  these 
models  fit  into  the  general  framework.  Where  space  allows,  we 
mention  some  details  of  the  individual  requirements  of  the  model 
parsing  framework  outlined  above. 

2.1  Buildings  -  Rectilinear  Networks 

Our  most  extensive  work  so  far  has  been  devoted  to  the  task 
of  delineating  rectilinear,  presumably  cultural,  structures  [Fua 
and  Hanson,  1985,  1986], 

We  characterize  buildings  and  related  cultural  structures  (e.g., 
parking  lots,  patios,  gardens,  and  courtyards)  as  rectilinear  net¬ 
works  of  adjacent  or  joinable  area-enclosing  straight-edge  groups 
enclosing  areas  with  planar  intensity. 


The  basic  parsing  procedure  for  generic  rectilinear  structure* 
follows  the  pattern  given  above.  Since  region  boundaries  of 
a  histogram-based  segmentation  (Laws,  1984;  Ohlander  et  al. 
1978]  tend  to  correspond  to  high  image  gradients,  the  straight 
edges  are  extracted  as  sequences  of  pixels  with  consistent  gradi¬ 
ent  directions.  While  single  segmentations  often  have  inadequate 
characteristics,  segmentations  with  increasingly  permissive  pa¬ 
rameters  produce  regions  that  are  first  undersegmented,  then 
well  segmented  and  finally  oversegmented  as  shown  in  Figure 
2.  The  multiple  data  sources  lead  to  a  network  of  geometrically 
consistent  straight  edges,  shown  in  Figure  2f,  which  are  used  to 
drive  the  geometric  processes. 

In  practice,  region  boundaries  may  be  off  by  a  few  pixels  from 
the  actual  edge  location;  we  optimize  their  locations  using  the 
gradient-ascent  procedure.  In  each  of  the  segmentation  regions, 
edges  that  are  parallel  or  perpendicular  are  singled  out  for  spe¬ 
cial  consideration.  These  associated  edges,  together  with  the 
region  they  come  from,  define  areas  in  the  image.  Areas  are 
tested  for  consistency  with  a  RANSAC  planar  fit  in  intensity 
spa^e,  and  edges  that  generate  qualifying  areas  are  retained  for 
further  parsing. 

We  note  that  the  same  edge  can  belong  to  several  structures. 
If  the  structures  are  compatible  with  respect  to  the  structure 
linking  specification  and  enclosed  area  characteristics,  new  geo¬ 
metric  relationships  between  edges,  such  as  collinearity,  are  in¬ 
stantiated.  The  result  is  that  edges  are  grouped  into  networks 
defined  by  graphs  of  the  geometric  relations  among  them. 

Rectilinear  geometric  relationships  are  used  to  predict  how  the 
edges  should  be  linked  and  where  missing  edges  might  be.  The 
predictions  are  fed  to  the  adaptive  straight-edge  finder  (Leclerc 
and  Fua,  1987]  or  to  the  F’  edge  finder  (Fischler  et  al.,  1981]  if 
a  straight  edge  link  is  not  found. 

The  networks  of  compatible  composite  structures  are  then 
connected  to  form  closed  contours  and  define  new  semantically 
motivated  regions  that  are  the  final  output  of  the  current  sys¬ 
tem.  The  candidate  features  can  be  scored  using  a  measure  of 
the  closeness  of  the  delineation  characteristics  to  those  expected 
in  an  ideal  model  instance. 

In  practice,  the  information  required  to  assign  meaningful 
labels  to  candidate  cultural  structures  can  be  very  primitive; 
we  will  give  some  examples  below  in  which  even  such  simple 
techniques  as  clustering  based  on  region-similarity  measures  are 
quite  effective. 

2.2  Roads  -  Curvilinear  Parallel  Networks 

It  is  straightforward  to  modify  the  rectilinear  cultural  feature 
model  to  include  smoothly  curving  road  segments.  The  edges 
of  such  roads  are  almost  straight  in  most  places  and  can  be 
detected  locally  using  the  techniques  given  above.  The  edges  are 
then  grouped  into  parallel  structures  and  linked  into  elongated 
networks  that  may  have  large-scale  curvature.  To  deal  with 
winding  roads,  the  straight  edges  can  be  replaced  by  smoothly 
curved  edges  while  retaining  the  rest  of  the  approach.  (See  Table 
I  for  a  summary.) 

The  only  major  change  in  the  road  model  is  the  rule  used  to 
predict  missing  components  of  the  geometric  structure.  First, 
the  initial  network  of  parallel  edges  is  used  to  estimate  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  center  of  the  road  and  its  width.  Next,  we  fit  a 
spline  to  the  estimated  center  of  the  road  and  use  it  to  define  two 
parallel  splines  that  correspond  to  it*  edges.  Using  the  gradient 
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ascent  method,  we  optimize  the  location  of  the  two  splines  under 
the  constraint  that  they  must  remain  parallel.  This  is  a  power¬ 
ful  technique  because  wherever  one  side  of  the  road  is  lost  due 
to  poor  photometry  or  occlusions,  tke  edge  information  present 
on  the  other  side  can  still  be  used  to  guide  the  optimization 
procedure. 

2.3  Trees  -  Irregular  Clumps 

Vegetation  clumps,  typically  small  groups  of  trees,  are  charac- 
terizable  as  being  complementary  to  the  regular  cultural-object 
models  we  have  described  so  far.  Their  edges  are  typically  jagged 
and  irregular,  so  any  compact  object  that  has  no  components 
that  are  road-like  or  building-like  could  be  a  candidate  for  vege¬ 
tation.  Other  irregular  objects  such  as  rock  outcroppings,  bodies 
of  water,  and  drainage  patterns  would  have  similar  signatures. 
The  tree  model  is  summarized  in  Table  I. 

The  parsing  procedure  for  vegetation  clumps  first  identifies 
the  jagged  edges  bordering  an  area  with  consistent  signature, 
and  then  uses  F *  to  connect  the  edges  along  the  path  with 
strongest  image  gradient. 

3  TYPICAL  RESULTS 

In  this  section  we  present  some  representative  results  of  ap¬ 
plying  our  approach  to  aerial  imagery. 

To  illustrate  the  behavior  of  the  system  on  buildings,  we  have 
chosen  two  images  that  are  especially  challenging  in  terms  of 
shape  complexity  and  faint  edge  photometry.  In  Figure  3,  we 
show  the  results  of  analyzing  the  image  shown  in  Figure  la. 
Figure  3a  shows  the  initial  set  of  networks,  selected  in  this  case 
on  the  basis  of  a  size  filter;  if  we  add  a  selection  criterion  based 
upon  clustering  areas  with  similar  intensity  characteristics,  one 
of  the  clusters  is  the  set  of  house  candidates  in  Figure  3b. 

Figure  4a  shows  another  example  of  an  image  containing 
difficult-to-parse  cultural  structures;  in  particular,  note  the  ex¬ 
treme  weakness  of  many  relevant  roof  edges.  Figure  4b  shows  a 
cluster  of  bright  enclosures  that  can  be  identified  as  sunlit  roofs, 
Figure  4c  shows  a  corresponding  cluster  of  shaded  roof  sections, 
and  Figure  4d  gives  the  complete  composite  roof  structures. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  linear  features,  we  take  the 
same  image  shown  in  Figure  la  and  apply  the  model  for  generic 
road  segments.  The  system  finds  the  initial  set  of  straight  edges 
shown  in  Figure  5a,  groups  them  into  equidistant  parallels,  con¬ 
nects  those  that  seem  to  be  collinear  or  smoothly  curving,  and 
uses  them  to  predict  the  approximate  delineation  of  the  road  as 
shown  in  Figure  5b.  Finally,  the  predicted  shape  is  optimized 
with  respect  to  variations  in  the  global  width  and  local  curve 
skeleton,  thus  yielding  Figure  5c. 

Finally,  we  apply  the  parsing  procedure  to  vegetation  clumps. 
In  Figure  6a,  we  show  an  image  containing  typical  vegetation 
clumps,  along  with  one  of  a  set  of  segmentations  in  Figure  6b. 
The  initial  candidates  for  vegetation  clumps  are  shown  in  Figure 
6c,  with  a  final  selection  filtered  on  image  intensity  in  Figure  6d. 

4  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  work,  we  have  proposed  an  approach  based  on  generic 
models  and  a  combination  of  edge-driven  and  photometry-based 
geometric  reasoning  to  delineate  several  classes  of  objects  in 


aerial  images.  Such  delineations  may  be  utilized  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ways,  but  are  especially  appropriate  as  input  to  high- 
level  knowledge-based  systems.  Since  the  discovered  shapes  are 
generic,  there  is  no  a  priori  commitment  to  a  particular  labeling 
or  modeling  system. 

We  have  devised  methods  for 

•  Integration  of  Multiple  Geometric  Data  Sourcei. 

Data-driven  edge-extraction  and  image-segmentation  pro¬ 
cesses  do  not  perform  well  on  multiple  target  objects.  We 
combine  multiple  information  sources  and  use  both  edge 
geometry  and  enclosed  area  characteristics  to  generate  and 
verify  shape  hypotheses;  we  thus  make  efficient  use  of  the 
available  geometric  information  in  the  image. 

•  Generic  Shape  Extraction. 

For  many  important  tasks,  the  exact  shapes  of  objects  of 
interest  are  not  known.  We  define  and  use  generic  mod¬ 
els  to  deal  with  whole  classes  of  objects.  Within  the  con¬ 
text  of  such  models,  we  recover  expected  but  missing  model 
components  using  adaptive  search  techniques,  and  compen¬ 
sate  for  photometric  anomalies.  In  particular,  we  have  pro¬ 
posed  models  for  cultural  structures,  rouds,  and  vegetation 
clumps,  all  of  which  fit  into  a  universal  format  for  model 
definition  and  parsing. 

The  system’s  effectiveness  derives  from  the  definition  and  use 
of  generic  shape  models  to  refine  and  interpret  low-level  image 
information.  The  clear  delineations  that  we  can  produce  are 
essential  for  application-oriented  parsing  schemes,  and  provide 
an  adequate  basis  for  rule-based  labeling  systems  that  could  not 
function  with  traditional  low-level  data  alone. 
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Roads 

Trees 

Edge  definition 

Straight 

Curved 

Jagged 

Composite  structure  definition 

ESHHNBi 

Parallel 

Cluster 

Linking  geometry  specification 
for  composite  structures 

Rectilinear 

Free  form 

Area  signature  specification 

Planar  intensity 

Planar  intensity 

Planar  intensity 

Geometric  completion  model 

Straight  edge  search 

Curved  edge  search 

Connecting  path  search 

Table  I.  Summary  of  the  characteristics  of  each  of  three  models  described  in  the  text. 
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Figure  1:  (a)  A  typical  aerial  image  with  suburban  features,  (b)  A  Canny  edge  map.  (c)  A  Laws 
histogram-based  segmentation. 


(0 


(d)  to 

Figure  2:  (a)  A  small  image  portion  containing  a  cultural  structure,  (b)  An  extreme  undersegmented 
partition,  (c)  An  undersegmented  partition,  (d)  An  optimal  partition  for  detecting  the 
structure,  (e)  A  highly  oversegmented  partition,  (f)  The  set  of  long,  straight  edges  extracted 
from  the  partition  boundaries  using  the  criterion  that  the  edges  enclose  as  large  a  uniform 
rectilinear  area  as  possible.  These  edges  form  a  network. 


to 


(b) 


Figure  3:  (a)  Rectilinear  networks  meeting  a  size  criterion,  (b)  House-like  networks  found  by  imposing 
in  an  additional  region-uniformity  filter. 
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(c) 


(d) 


Figure  4:  (a)  An  image  containing  complex  buildings  with  some  faint  edges,  (b)  A  sunlit  roof  cluster. 

(c)  A  shaded  roof  cluster,  (d)  House  candidates  constructed  by  merging  the  sunlit  and 
shaded  roof  candidates. 


(a)  (b)  (c) 

Figure  5.  An  example  of  a  road  segment,  (a)  The  edges  that  are  originally  grouped  together  as  a 
possible  road  structure,  (b)  Intermediate  prediction  of  the  road  path  given  only  the  initial 
edges  (c)  Final  road  position  optimized  to  choose  best  path  with  the  same  (variable)  width 
for  the  entire  length. 
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(c) 


(d) 


Figure  6:  (a)  An  image  containing  vegetation  clumps,  (b)  One  of  a  family  of  segmentations  used  to 
derive  edge  candidates,  (c)  The  initial  set  of  V3gc  cation  clump  candidates,  (d)  Vegetation 
candidates  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  intensity  of  the  enclosed  area. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  a  high-level  stereo  vision  system 
for  recovering  depth  data  of  a  three-dimensional  scene 
from  a  stereo  pair  of  gray-scale  images.  The  features 
chosen  for  stereo  matching  are  edgels  (i.e.,  short,  linear 
edge-e’ements,  each  characterized  by  a  direction  and  a 
position),  junctions,  curves,  surfaces,  and  bodies.  The 
system  first  performs  a  monocular  interpretation  on  the 
scene  in  each  image.  It  builds  a  hierarchical  structure  of 
the  scene  from  the  chosen  features.  Low-level  features 
constitute  the  lower  layers  of  this  hierarchical  structure, 
while  high-level  features  form  the  higher  layers.  The 
system  starts  matching  features  between  the  hierarchi¬ 
cal  structures  at  the  highest  level.  Results  from  the 
matching  of  high-level  features  are  used  to  guide  and 
constrain  the  matching  of  lower-level  features.  These 
guidance  and  constraints  are  propagated  to  the  lowest 
level  of  the  hierarchical  structure.  The  results  from  the 
matching  provide  a  segmented  depth  map  of  the  scene. 

This  hierarchical  approach  enables  ?  globally  con¬ 
sistent  matching  result  and  avoids  local  mismatches. 
It  reduces  searching  time  for  locating  correspondence 
features  during  the  matching  processes.  The  resulting 
depth  map  is  segmented  and  readied  for  surface  inter¬ 
polation.  We  also  discuss  how  to  utilize  the  constraint 
from  limbs  for  surface  reconstruction. 

1  Introduction 

Extraction  of  depth  information  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  processes  in  the  visual  understanding  of  im¬ 
ages.  Among  various  approaches  for  extracting  depth 
information,  stereo  matching  has  wide  applications.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  passive  technique,  requir¬ 
ing  no  active  sensor.  It  has  been  applied  to  cartography 
[22],  surveillance  [10],  passive  navigation  [7,17],  indus¬ 
trial  automation  [20],  and  modeling  [24], 
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This  paper  describes  a  high-level  stereo  vision  sys¬ 
tem  using  a  hierarchical  approach.  The  features  cho¬ 
sen  for  stereo  matching  are  edgels,  junctions,  curves, 
surfaces,  and  bodies.  A  hierarchical  structure  of  these 
features  is  built  from  each  image  before  matching  (see 
figure  1).  Low-level  features,  i.e.,  edgels,  junctions,  and 
curves  constitute  the  lower  two  layers  of  the  structure. 
Higher-level  features,  i.e.,  surfaces  and  bodies,  form  the 
higher  two  layers.  The  system  starts  matching  features 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  structure  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  matches  are  small  and  mismatches  are 
few.  The  results  from  these  matches  at  this  level  are 
propagated  to  the  next  lower  level,  and  they  are  used  as 
guidance  and  constraints  for  matching  at  the  lower  lev¬ 
els.  The  propagation  of  constraints  and  guidance  ends 
at  the  lowest  level  where  edgels  are  being  matched. 

The  following  section  briefly  reviews  past  work. 
Then  we  present  our  approach  and  show  examples  of 
real  images. 

2  Previous  Work 

Two  principal  techniques  have  been  used  in  stereo 
matching:  area-based  matching  [9,22,17]  and  feature- 
based  matching  [3,21,16]. 

2.1  Area-based  Matching 

Area-based  matching  attempts  to  match  small  windows 
in  each  image  by  correlating  their  intensities.  Ideally 
one  would  like  to  achieve  pixel  correspondence  for  each 
pixel  in  the  window.  But  the  information  in  one  pixel 
is  not  enough  to  resolve  the  ambiguity  in  matching. 

Area-based  matching  has  been  applied  with  some 
success  in  the  analysis  of  aerial  images,  where  the  ter¬ 
rain  varies  smoothly  and  continuously.  The  presence 
of  detectable  texture  is  required  for  area-based  match¬ 
ing.  Area-based  matching  tends  to  break  down  when 
the  image  of  the  scene  has  textureless  areas,  repetitive 
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Figure  1:  Hierarchical  Structure 


patterns,  or  surface  discontinuities.  For  textureless  ar¬ 
eas,  there  are  infinite  matches.  There  can  be  multiple 
matches  under  repetitive  patterns.  At  surface  disconti¬ 
nuities,  no  correspondence  between  areas  crossing  the 
discontinuities  is  possible. 

The  accuracy  for  correspondence  in  area-based 
matching  depends  on  the  window  size  and  is  generally 
an  order  of  magnitude  less  than  that  of  feature-based 
matching.  Computation  time  can  be  reduced  by  match¬ 
ing  only  areas  that  are  of  particular  interest,  e.g.,  with 
large  variance. 

2.2  Feature-based  Matching 

Feature-based  matching  uses  features  such  as  junctions, 
edgels  or  curves  for  matching.  These  features  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  gray-scale  image.  They  relate  to  inten¬ 
sity  changes  rather  than  raw  intensities  in  the  image. 
They  provide  a  better  characteristic  of  physical  changes 
in  the  scene.  The  underlying  principle  is  that  disconti¬ 
nuities  in  the  intensity  represent  discontinuities  on  the 
physical  surfaces  in  the  scene,  except  limb  and  cusp. 
The  discontinuities  can  be  caused  by  surface  depth, 
orientation,  reflectance,  or  illumination.  All  these  dis¬ 
continuities  occur  at  points  on  the  physical  surfaces. 
By  matching  features  derived  from  these  discontinu¬ 
ities,  we  match  physical  points  on  the  object  surfaces. 
An  exception  arises  at  limbs  of  an  object  from  differ¬ 
ent  viewpoints  since  the  limbs  correspond  to  different 
points  on  the  surface. 

The  location  of  the  features  in  an  image  can  be 
estimated  to  sub-pixel  accuracy  [11].  Consequently, 
the  accuracy  of  the  recovered  three-dimensioned  depth 
is  higher  than  that  obtained  by  area-based  matching. 
The  number  of  features  in  an  image  is  in  general  less 


than  the  number  of  pixels.  As  a  result,  the  computa¬ 
tion  time  for  feature-based  matching  is  less  than  that 
for  area-based  matching.  Since  not  every  point  in  an 
image  corresponds  to  a  feature,  feature- based  matching 
leads  only  to  a  sparse  depth  map.  To  produce  a  dense 
depth  map,  feature-based  matching  must  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  model-based  interpretation,  surface  interpola¬ 
tion,  or  by  area  matching. 

The  search  space  for  matching  features  can  be  greatly 
reduced  if  one  knows  the  geometric  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  cameras  used  in  taking  the  pair  of  images. 
The  family  of  planes  passing  through  the  two  camera 
foci  sure  called  epipolar  planes.  Epipolar  lines  are  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  the  epipolar  planes  with  the  image  planes. 
Any  image  point  lying  on  a  particular  epipolar  line 
will  find  its  corresponding  points  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  epipolar  line  in  the  other  image. 

In  particular,  if  we  restrict  the  camera  geometry  such 
that  the  principal  horizontal  lines  of  both  images  are 
collinear  and  the  principal  vertical  lines  of  both  images 
are  parallel,  (that  is,  the  two  cameras  are  related  by 
a  horizontal  displacement),  then  epipolar  lines  are  just 
horizontal  lines  in  the  image.  The  search  for  correspon¬ 
dence  points  will  be  limited  to  the  same  horizontal  line. 
For  images  that  are  not  registered  in  the  epipolar  ge¬ 
ometry,  locations  of  features  can  be  transformed  into 
the  canonical  stereo  system  [6]. 

Perkins  (23]  pointed  out  the  difficulties  involved  in 
trying  to  resolve  the  matching  problem  without  resort 
to  higher-level  information.  There  is  little  to  charac¬ 
terize  an  edgel  besides  its  location  and  orientation.  A 
hierarchical  scheme  for  matching  stereo  images  of  poly- 
hedra  was  implemented  by  Ganapathy  [5],  He  also 
studied  various  rules  for  stereo  matching.  A  cooper¬ 
ative  computation  algorithm  was  proposed  by  Marr, 
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Poggio  and  Grimson  [13,14,8]  which  matches  random 
dot  stereograms.  It  uses  a  uniqueness  constraint  to  as¬ 
sign  at  most  one  disparity  value  to  each  point  in  the 
image  and  continuity  constraint  to  require  the  dispar¬ 
ity  to  vary  smoothly,  except  at  depth  discontinuities. 
Arnold  and  Binford  [l]  used  edge  orientation,  intensity 
and  edge  continuity  to  determine  a  set  of  globally  opti¬ 
mal  matches.  They  [2]  also  introduced  quasi-invariants 
for  correspondence  of  edges  and  surface  normals.  May- 
hew  and  Frisby  note  that  edges  that  lie  on  a  continuous 
contour  in  one  image  should  also  have  the  continuity 
characteristic  in  the  other  image  [15],  Baker  and  Bin- 
ford  [3]  match  edges  on  epipolar  lines  using  those  quasi¬ 
invariants  and  use  dynamic  programming  to  preserve 
the  order  of  edges.  A  connectivity  constraint  was  used 
to  removed  globally  inconsistent  edge  correspondences. 
Ohta  and  Kanade  [21]  extended  Baker’s  method  from 
intra-scanline  search  to  inter-scanline  search.  They 
took  into  account  mutual  dependency  between  epipolar 
lines  in  an  image.  Another  system  which  uses  segments, 
groups  of  collinear  connected  edge  points,  as  matching 
primitive,  was  implemented  by  Medioni  and  Nevatia 
[16].  Its  correspondence  is  based  on  a  minimum  differ¬ 
ential  disparity  criterion. 

3  Hierarchical  Approach 

Many  stereo  systems  use  low-level,  local  features,  i.e., 
edgels  and  interest  points,  for  matching.  Because  of 
the  simplicity  of  these  features,  a  local  edgel  or  inter¬ 
est  point  in  one  image  may  match  equally  well  with  a 
number  of  edgels  or  interest  points  along  epipolar  in 
the  other  image.  The  problem  is  aggravated  by  the 
changes  in  the  images  of  the  corresponding  features  re¬ 
sulting  from  different  viewpoints.  These  ambiguities  in 
local  matches  can  only  be  resolved  by  imposing  global 
constraints. 

Baker  [3]  incorporated  intra-scanline  constraints  in 
the  searching  process  and  then  checked  continuity 
across  scan-lines.  Ohta  [21]  extended  the  method  and 
included  inter-scanline  search  in  the  process.  Medioni 
[16]  chose  line  segments  as  the  matching  features. 
All  these  techniques  tried  to  incorporate  inter-scanline 
connectivity  constraints  to  ensure  globally  consistent 
matches. 

Our  system  uses  surfaces  and  bodies  as  matching  fea¬ 
tures  in  addition  to  junctions,  edgels,  and  curves.  Sur¬ 
faces  and  bodies  are  higher-level  structures  which  give 
a  less  ambiguous  representation  of  the  underlying  infor¬ 
mation  in  an  image.  A  surface  is  bounded  by  a  number 
of  connected  curves  and  junctions  arranged  in  order. 
This  ordering  is  a  strong  constraint  for  matching.  Sur¬ 
faces  may  be  open  or  closed.  A  body  is  a  collection 


of  connected  surfaces.  Connectedness  is  another  con¬ 
straint  for  matching. 

Ambiguities  in  matching  of  edgels  can  be  resolved  by 
the  constraint  of  connected  edgels  across  epipolar  lines 
belonging  to  the  same  curve.  Similarly,  ambiguities  in 
matching  of  curves  can  be  resolved  by  the  constraint 
of  connected  curves  belong  to  the  same  surface.  This 
also  applies  to  connected  surfaces  belonging  to  the  same 
body. 

The  following  sections  discuss  the  four  levels  of  this 
hierarchical  structure  and  the  matching  strategies. 

3.1  Hierarchical  Structure 

The  hierarchical  structure  is  divided  into  four  levels: 
bodies,  surfaces,  curves  and  junctions,  and  edgels.  The 
lowest  level  of  this  structure  consists  of  edgels.  Con¬ 
nected  edgels  form  curves  at  the  next  higher  level.  At 
this  level  junctions  are  found  and  classified  appropri¬ 
ately.  The  next  higher  level  consists  of  surfaces,  which 
are  formed  by  linking  connected  curves  and  junctions. 
Connected  surfaces  are  in  turn  collected  together  to 
form  bodies  in  the  highest  level  of  the  hierarchical 
structure. 

3.1.1  Edge  Detection  and  Curve  Fitting 

A  stereo  pair  of  gray-scale  images  is  obtained  from 
a  CCD  camera.  Edgels  are  detected  by  applying  the 
Nalwa  operator  [18]  to  the  pair  of  images.  The  opera¬ 
tor  fits  a  one-dimensional  tanh-surface  to  each  window 
in  the  image.  An  edgel  is  detected  if  the  surface  de¬ 
scription  is  adequate  in  the  least  squares  sense.  Each 
edgel  is  characterized  by  direction  and  position.  These 
edgels  are  first  aggregated  into  ordered  sets  correspond¬ 
ing  to  individual  extended  edges.  Curves  are  then  fit¬ 
ted  to  the  edgel-members  of  these  edges  in  a  best-fit 
sense  [19].  The  fitted  curves  are  straight  lines  or  conic 
sections. 

3.1.2  Curve  Extension  and  Junction  Forma¬ 
tion 

The  curves  obtained  by  the  curve  fitting  process  are 
usually  broken  near  junctions  where  three  or  more 
curves  meet.  The  edge  operator  is  designed  to  detect 
only  one  edge  profile  within  each  window.  When  more 
them  one  edge  appeeur  within  the  same  window,  the  edge 
operator  misses  edges  and  estimates  edge  parameters 
inaccurately.  Within  a  small  disk  around  junctions, 
edge  information  is  incomplete.  However,  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  junctions  is  critical  to  the  segmentation  of 
surfaces  and  bodies. 
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The  tangent  of  the  fitted  curve  is  a  good  indication 
of  the  orientation  of  the  missing  edges.  Therefore  a 
directional  difference  operator  is  chosen.  This  operator 
is  applied  to  the  region  near  the  end  points  of  each 
curve  not  connected  to  any  junction.  Contrast  along 
the  fitted  curve  guides  the  detection  of  step  edges  near 
junction.  Thus  the  smaller  operator  operates  directly 
on  the  underlying  gray-scale  image  with  guidance  from 
the  previously  detected  edgels  and  fitted  curves. 

The  new  junctions  thus  formed  are  classified\by  the 
type  and  order.  The  order  indicates  the  number  of 
curves  belonging  to  the  junctions.  The  end  point  of  a 
curve  which  does  not  connect  to  any  other  curve  will 
have  an  order  of  one.  Junctions  formed  by  two  curves 
are  invariably  classified  as  L  unless  their  tangent  direc¬ 
tions  are  opposite  at  the  junction;  then' they  are  merged 
into  one  curve.  Junctions  with  three  curves  are  clas¬ 
sified  as  either  A,  T,  or  Y.  An  A  junction  has  one  of 
its  angles  greater  than  180  degrees.  A  T  junction  has 
any  two  of  the  three  curves  with  opposite  tangent  di¬ 
rections.  If  all  the  angles  between  the  curves  are  less 
than  180  degrees,  then  they  form  a  Y  junction.  The  T 
junction  is  evidence  for  an  occlusion.  This  is  a  strong 
clue  for  segmentation  [4,12].  We  infer  that  the  surface, 
formed  by  the  top  curve  occludes  the  other  surface. 
Junctions  with  higher  order  are  not  common,  and  they 
are  classified  as  X. 

3.1.3  Surface  Segmentation 

Surfaces  are  defined  by  boundaries  of  connected  curves. 
Two  kinds  of  surfaces  are  possible:  open  surfaces  and 
closed  surfaces.  Open  surfaces  may  result  from  an  oc¬ 
cluding  surface  or  a  surface  with  missing  edges  that  are 
not  detected  because  of  noisy  data. 

Tracing  surface  boundaries  is  carried  out  by  left- wall 
and  right-wall  followings.  For  left-wall  following,  the 
tracing  starts  at  a  junction,  follows  a  curve,  takes  the 
left  curve  whenever  it  arrives  at  another  junction.  The 
process  ends  when  it  comes  back  to  the  starting  junc¬ 
tion  or  at  a  T  junction  or  a  junction  of  order  one,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  initial  conditions.  For  right- wall  follow¬ 
ing,  all  the  turns  are  to  the  right.  When  the  tracing 
stops  at  a  T  junction  or  a  junction  of  order  one,  the 
surface  is  an  occluded  or  open  surface. 

3.1.4  Body  Segmentation 

Surfaces  which  share  edges  are  grouped  as  bodies.  Bod¬ 
ies  form  the  highest  level  of  the  hierarchical  structure. 
Each  body  thus  obtained  may  consist  of  more  than  one 
object  in  the  scene.  The  order  of  surfaces  from  left  to 
right  and  top  to  bottom  is  noted.  They  are  constraints 
for  matching. 


3.2  Matching  Process 

Two  hierarchical  structures  of  features  are  thus  con¬ 
structed  from  a  pair  of  stereo  images.  The  matching  ' 
process  starts  matching  at  the  highest  level  of  these 
hierarchical  structures,  the  body  levels.  Results  from 
matching  at  this  level  are  used  to  constrain  and  guide 
the  matching  at  a  lower  level.  We  plan  to  match  fea¬ 
tures  in  parallel  at  each  level  and  utilize  the  results  from 
a  higher  level  to  constrain  and  resolve  ambiguities  in 
matching  at  a  lower  level.  The  extent  of  a  feature  in  an 
image  is  characterized  by  the  highest  and  lowest  epipo- 
lar  line  that  the  feature  spans.  The  extents  of  matched 
features  are  identical  in  an  ideal  image  because  of  the 
epipolar  geometry. 

At  the  top  level,  two  bodies  from  the  two  structures 
with  the  same  extents  are  considered  as  matching  can¬ 
didates.  If  a  pair  of  surfaces  from  each  body  can  be 
matched,  then  the  body  is  labeled  matched.  The  label¬ 
ing  can  be  revoked  later  if  there  is  evidence  that  the 
initial  match  is  faulty.  Bodies  with  same  extents  are 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  surfaces  each  body  has, 
the  order  in  which  the  surfaces  are  arranged,  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  bodies  in  each  image.  Any  bod¬ 
ies  that  remained  unmatched  are  matched  again  under 
less  constrained  requirements.  Only  one  of  the  extents 
is  required  to  be  matched. 

The  system  then  attempts  to  match  all  surfaces  be¬ 
longing  to  each  pair  of  matched  bodies.  The  number 
of  possible  matches  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of 
possible  matches  of  all  surfaces  if  they  are  segmented  in 
bodies.  Again  the  surfaces  are  labeled  matched  if  they 
have  the  same  extents.  If  more  than  one  match  satis¬ 
fies  the  requirement,  junctions  belonging  to  the  surfaces 
are  matched.  If  that  does  not  resolve  the  ambiguities, 
edgels  belonging  to  the  surface  are  matched.  The  best 
match  is  chosen  from  the  pair  of  surfaces  with  the  most 
number  of  matched  pixels  and  fewest  unmatched  pix¬ 
els.  This,  in  effect,  gives  preference  to  surfaces  with 
similar  shape. 

From  a  given  pair  of  matched  surfaces,  we  can  eas¬ 
ily  match  the  curves  and  junctions  since  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order.  We  build  a  three-dimensional  depth 
map  of  the  scene.  Furthermore,  the  scene  thus  con¬ 
structed  is  segmented  and  grouped  together  as  surfaces 
and  bodies.  This  facilitates  surface  interpolation  and 
any  further  interpretation.  Most  other  stereo  systems 
give  unsegmented  results. 

4  Examples 

A  pair  of  gray-scale  images  of  some  curved  objects  and 
blocks  is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  results  from  edge  de- 
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tection  and  edgel  aggregation  is  shown  in  figure  3.  It 
can  be  seen  that  a  lot  of  edgels  are  missing  around  junc¬ 
tions.  Other  edgels  are  missing  because  of  insufficient 
edge  contrast.  With  a  smaller  directional  operator,  the 
curves  are  extended  around  the  junctions.  The  results 
are  shown  in  figure  4.  The  classification  of  junctions 
is  shown.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  classifier  is  not  per¬ 
fect.  Some  of  the  junctions  humans  would  classify  as  T 
junctions  are  labeled  as  Y  junctions.  Segmented  sur¬ 
faces  are  shown  in  figure  5.  The  projection  of  recovered 
depth  data  from  matched  bodies  and  surfaces  is  shown 
in  figure  6. 

5  Constraint  from  Limbs 

We  pointed  out  in  section  2.2  that  limbs  of  a  curved 
surface  change  with  viewpoints.  Limbs  from  different 
viewpoints  correspond  to  different  points  on  a  curved 
surface.  The  curved  surface  is  tangent  to  the  lines  of 
sight  at  the  limbs.  Within  each  epipolar  plane,  the 
curved  surface  is  bounded  by  four  tangent  lines  from 
two  viewpoints.  We  can  fit  a  planar  conic  curves  to 
these  four  tangent  lines.  A  combination  of  these  fitted 
conic  curves  across  all  epipolar  planes  reconstruct  the 
curved  surface. 

A  conic  has  five  parameters  and  we  have  only  four 
constraints,  thus  one  degree  of  freedom  is  available. 
Further  constraint  can  be  derived  from  shading,  tex¬ 
ture,  symmetry,  or  others.  Without  these  addition  con¬ 
straints,  we  choose  the  conic  that  has  a  least  ratio  of 
perimeter  to  area. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  equation  of  a  conic  tangents 
to  four  given  lines  is  given  by 

L2E 2  -  2 L(AC  +  BD)  +  F2  =  0, 

where  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  the  tangent  lines;  E ,  F  the 
diagonals  and 

AC  -  BD  =  EF. 

L  is  the  fifth  parameter  which  can  be  chosen  freely. 
Some  fitted  conics  to  four  tangent  lines  are  shown  in 
figure  7.  The  results  from  this  part  is  not  used  in  the 
example  shown  in  section  4. 

6  Conclusion 

We  have  presented  a  hierarchical  approach  to  stereo 
matching.  This  approach  starts  by  building  a  hierarchi¬ 
cal  structures  of  features  chosen  for  matching.  Match¬ 
ing  starts  at  the  highest  level  of  the  structure.  Results 
are  used  as  constraints  and  guidance  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  to  the  lower  levels.  The  resulting  depth  map  is 
segmented  and  ready  for  surface  interpolation. 


This  method  gives  globally  consistent  matching  re¬ 
sults  and  avoids  local  mismatches.  It  reduces  searching 
time  for  locating  correspondence  features  during  the 
matching  process. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  method  for  detecting  linear  features  that  are 
approximately  one  pixel  wide  has  been  developed.  Each 
pixel  has  a  set  of  possible  masks  associated  with  it,  and 
the  masks  that  are  geometrically  consistent  with  neigh¬ 
boring  masks  are  identified.  The  consistency  links 
between  masks  provide  a  means  of  constructing  con¬ 
nected  components  and  of  extracting  the  mid-lines  of  the 
linear  features  that  the  components  represent.  The 
method  is  compared  to  the  output  from  another  line 
detection  method.  It  is  planned  to  use  the  new  method 
as  the  bottom-up  portion  of  a  knowledge-based  system 
for  extracting  extended  linear  features. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Traditionally,  curvilinear  feature  detection  has  been 
performed  by  algorithms  that,  given  an  input  image,  use 
a  local  operator  to  produce  a  numeric  value  for  each 
pixel  that  indicates  the  likelihood  that  a  line  passes 
through  that  point  (for  examples,  see  [l  2,3]).  Other 
algorithms  generate  line  segments  using  mathematical 
operators  such  as  Hough  transformations.  Still  other 
algorithms  find  candidate  starting  points  and  sequen¬ 
tially  follow  the  curvilinear  feature  until  no  more  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  found  for  its  continuation  (see  [4,5,6]). 
These  algorithms  may  have  some  control  parameters 
such  as  thresholds  that  can  be  manipulated  to  improve 
the  output  to  some  extent.  There  are  two  problems  with 
this  approach  when  it  is  used  as  part  of  a  scene  analysis 
program: 

(1)  The  scene  analysis  program  controls  the  curvilinear 
feature  extraction  algorithm  by  means  of  numerical 
values  and  thus  becomes  an  “algorithm  expert"  in¬ 
stead  of  a  “curvilinear  feature  expert.” 

(2)  The  mathematical  local  operators  provide  no  de¬ 
tailed  justification  for  their  decision  to  include  or 
exclude  a  given  point  from  the  set  of  curvilinear 
features.  At  best,  it  may  give  some  numeric  meas¬ 
ure  of  confidence  in  its  decision,  but  this  is  only  a 
summary  of  separate  reasons  for  labeling  the  point 
as  part  of  a  curvilinear  feature. 
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Contract  DMA800-85-C-0007. 


The  system  that  we  have  constructed  addresses  these 
problems  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  Information  preservation.  We  try  to  keep  all  the  in¬ 
dividual  sources  of  information,  rather  than  replac¬ 
ing  them  by  summary  numeric  measures,  so  that 
later  stages  can  review  the  evidence  used  in  making 
early  decisions,  even  if  the  decision  was  to  ignore 
the  data.  This  also  permits  giving  the  user  more 
detailed  explanations  of  the  chain  of  reasoning. 

(2)  Symbolic  instead  of  numeric  reasoning.  We  try  to 
avoid  numeric  decision  making  (such  as  thresholding 
confidence  measures)  wherever  possible.  The  input 
data,  of  course,  is  numeric  so  some  of  the  reasoning 
will  involve  numeric  comparisons,  arithmetic,  etc. 
Symbolic  labels,  however,  are  used  at  a  very  early 
stage  to  make  the  reasoning  process  more  explicit. 

Our  goal  is  to  build  a  system  that  can  act  like  a 
human  expert  all  the  way  down  to  the  pixel  level.  In 
order  to  accomplish  that,  we  feel  that  several  principles 
must  be  followed. 

(1)  Use  all  available  knowledge.  Human  experts  justify 
their  interpretations  by  using  many  types  of 
knowledge.  At  the  pixel  level,  determining  that  a 
curvilinear  feature  passes  through  a  given  pixel 
based  solely  on  some  measure  of  the  contrast  of  the 
feature  is  not  a  good  idea.  If  we  are  interested  in 
curvilinear  features  of  a  specific  type,  such  as  roads 
in  aerial  photographs,  we  can  use  the  knowledge  of 
their  local  shape  and  appearance  to  improve  the 
identification  process. 

(2)  Make  minimal  commitments.  Any  system  that  . 
locally  identifies  features  is  going  to  mislabel  some 
of  them  because  it  lacks  a  global  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  best  to  avoid  commuting  oneself  to  a 
unique  labeling  of  a  feature  at  the  early  (local) 
stages  of  identification  so  that  alternative  labelings 
can  be  examined  in  a  more  global  view.  This  ten¬ 
dency  towards  least  commitment  must  be  balanced 
against  the  need  to  limit  the  combinatorial  explo¬ 
sion  that  occurs  when  all  combinations  of  labelings 
are  considered  globally. 

(3)  Use  order-independent  methods.  When  a  method  is 
order-independent,  it  can  be  more  easily  imple- 
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mented  using  parallel  processing.  Curvilinear 
feature  following  algorithms  must  operate  sequen¬ 
tially  and  may  produce  different  results  depending 
on  the  starting  point. 

(4)  Justify  decisions.  A  human  expert  is  able  to  explain 
why  he/she  identified  a  certain  feature  in  a  certain 
way.  An  expert  system  needs  to  emulate  this 
behavior  by  recording  all  of  its  findings  (information 
preservation)  and  by  producing  explanations  of  its 
decisions.  This  will  also  be  useful  in  identifying  the 
system’s  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  problem  domain  for  our  curvilinear  feature 
detection  system  is  road  networks  in  aerial  photographs. 
We  have  limited  ourselves  to  trying  to  detect  roads  that 
are  approximately  one  pixel  thick,  so  that  we  can  detect 
their  presence  at  the  3X3  neighborhood  level  (see  [7]). 
In  actuality,  if  we  view  the  gray  levels  of  the  image  as 
the  third  (2- axis)  dimension  of  the  image,  our  system 
finds  “ridges”  (or  “valleys”).  The  thickness  of  a  curvi¬ 
linear  feature  is  related  to,  but  not  completely  dependent 
on,  the  sharpness  of  the  peak  (or  valley);  thus  as  long  as 
a  curvilinear  feature  wider  than  one  pixel  has  a  ridge  (or 
valley),  we  can  detect  it.  We  further  restricted  our  prob¬ 
lem  domain  by  not  allowing  roads  to  have  high  curva¬ 
ture,  such  as  hairpin  turns. 

The  output  of  our  system  is  a  set  of  curvilinear 
feature  fragments  for  an  expert  system  to  reason  about. 
The  curvilinear  feature  fragments  are  generated  using 
the  following  four  stage  algorithm.  For  each  pixel  p  we 
generate  a  set  of  masks  that  describe  the  pattern  of  gray 
levels  in  the  3X3  neighborhood  centered  at  p  (see  [7)). 
The  set  of  masks  is  shown  in  Appendix  A.  Considering 
each  mask  to  be  a  hypothesis  about  p,  we  want  to  con¬ 
struct  consistent  interpretations  from  the  hypotheses. 
We  identify  pairs  of  neighboring  masks  as  “consistent” 
as  described  in  Section  2.  Two  consistent  masks  are  said 
to  have  a  consistency  link  between  them,  and  the  transi¬ 
tive  closure  of  these  consistency  links  is  used  to  build 
connected  components  representing  consistent 
hypotheses.  The  next  stage  of  the  system  finds  the  mid¬ 
lines  of  the  connected  components,  as  described  in  Sec¬ 
tion  3,  so  that  the  curvilinear  features  can  be  represented 
as  simple  chain  codes.  Section  4  deals  with  the  splitting 
of  the  curvilinear  features  into  pieces  having  exactly  two 
endpoints.  Section  5  presents  the  results  of  applying  the 
system  to  an  image,  and  Section  6  compares  the  results 
with  the  output  of  a  standard  non-linear  line  detection 
algorithm. 


2.  MASK  CONSISTENCY 

The  mask  matching  stage  (described  in  detail  in  [7]) 
finds  all  “interesting”  3X3  masks  that  “match”  the 
neighborhood  of  each  pixel.  Here  we  are  using  local 
shape  information  to  identify  the  pixels  that  might  have 
curvilinear  features  passing  through  them.  Our  principle 
of  minimal  commitment  leads  us  to  build  a  system  which 
labels  each  pixel  with  several  possible  patterns  instead  of 
just  one  based  on  some  numerical  measure. 


A  mask  is  said  to  “match"  a  given  3X3  neighbor¬ 
hood  centered  at  a  pixel  if  there  exists  a  way  of  classify¬ 
ing  the  pixels  of  the  neighborhood  Into  two  groups,  fore¬ 
ground  and  background,  that  form  the  same  pattern  as 
the  binary  mask.  For  a  monochrome  image,  the 
classification  of  pixels  into  two  groups  can  be  performed 
by  thresholding  the  gray  level  values.  The  nine  values  in 
the  neighborhood  naturally  define  ten  intervals  (fewer  if 
some  of  the  pixels  have  the  same  gray  level)  at  which 
such  a  threshold  could  be  placed.  Eight  of  these  inter¬ 
vals  yield  binary  patterns  containing  both  foreground 
and  background  pixels.  Our  system  checks  each  of  these 
intervals  to  see  if  thresholding  in  that  interval  yields  an 
“interesting"  pattern  (i.e.  one  that  matches  one  of  the 
masks  in  Appendix  A).  All  such  matches  are  recorded 
for  each  pixel  along  with  the  width  of  the  interval  over 
which  the  threshold  can  range.  We  call  the  width  of  the 
interval  the  robustness  of  the  mask  because  it  measures 
the  separation  between  the  foreground  and  the  back¬ 
ground  in  gray  levels.  The  larger  this  separation,  the 
more  resistant  is  the  difference  between  foreground  and 
background  to  being  altered  by  noise,  so  that  the 
corresponding  threshold  is  more  “robust.” 

Our  “matching”  criterion  is  the  weakest  condition 
that  a  human  expert  would  use  when  faced  with  the 
same  task.  Figure  1  shows  a  sample  3X3  gray  level 
neighborhood  on  the  left.  When  looking  for  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  bright  line  passing  through  the  central  pixel  of 
that  neighborhood,  an  expert  would  conclude  that  there 
is  ev"  2  for  such  a  line  only  if  he/she  found  that  the 
brl  .^st  pixels  in  the  neighborhood  were  arranged  in  a 
line-like  formation.  Our  set  of  masks  (Appendix  A) 
defines  these  line-like  formations  and  our  matching  cri¬ 
terion  guarantees  that  the  line  pixels  are  brighter  than 
the  non-line  pixels.  Figure  1  also  shows  all  the  masks 
that  match  the  sample  3X3  neighborhood.  The  gray 
level  values,  in  order,  are  66,  70,  80,  91,  91,  94, 104,  133, 
and  150.  The  non-trivial  threshold  intervals  are  [66,  79), 
[79,  89),  [89,  91),  [01,  94),  [94,  104),  [104,  133),  and  [133, 
150).  The  robustness  value  is  given  below  each  mask 
where  it  is  defined  (the  uniform  masks  don’t  have  a 
separate  foreground  and  background).  Thus  we  have  a 
record  of  all  the  possible  labels  that  describe  the  gray 
level  pattern  at  the  given  pixel.  The  labels  are  symbolic 
descriptions  that  will  be  the  lowest  level  in  the  chain  of 
reasoning. 

In  order  to  build  more  global  interpretations  of  the 
data  output  from  the  mask  matching  stage,  we  need  to 
determine  when  masks  (hypotheses  about  the  surround¬ 
ing  pattern)  are  consistent.  Noting  that  the  masks  cen¬ 
tered  at  two  adjacent  pixels  (in  the  eight-connected  sense 
of  adjacency)  correspond  to  two  overlapping  3X3  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  we  define  mask  consistency  in  the  following 
way: 

(1)  Joint  robustness  greater  than  0.  There  must  exist  at 
least  one  gray  level  that  can  serve  as  a  threshold 
value  for  both  masks.  This  means  that  there  is  a 
non-zero  overlap  in  the  ranges  of  threshold  values 
(robustnesses)  for  the  two  masks. 
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Figure  1.  Masks  and  robustnesses  for  a  sample  3X3  neighborhood 


(2)  Identical  overlap.  The  two  binary  masks  must  have 
the  same  black  and  white  pattern  in  the  region 
where  the  two  3X3  neighborhoods  overlap. 

(3)  Geometric  consistency.  The  two  masks  must  make 
geometric  sense  in  the  given  problem  domain.  This 
means  that  no  domain  assumptions  are  contradicted 
by  the  combined  mask  pair. 

The  first  two  conditions  guarantee  that  the  gray  level 
values  of  the  two  masks  are  compatible.  The  third  con¬ 
dition  guarantees  that  the  two  masks  make  geometric 
sense  in  the  problem  domain. 

Two  consistent  masks  may  also  suggest  a  new  label¬ 
ing  for  the  two  masks  that  was  not  in  the  original  set  of 
labels.  For  instance,  two  anti-parallel  edge  masks  when 
placed  together  suggest  that  a  two-pixel  thick  line  passes 
between  the  two  center  pixels.  The  new  labeling  is  then 
added  to  the  set  of  labels  for  the  two  masks.  This  is  a 
trivial  example  of  a  top  down  action  where  a  slightly 
more  global  view  has  suggested  a  change  in  a  lower  level 
of  the  system. 

In  our  problem  domain,  there  are  two  different 
types  of  consistency  between  masks.  The  line  joining 
the  centers  of  the  two  masks  may  be  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  a  road  or  it  may  be  perpendicular  to  it.  We 
have  divided  the  consistency  types  into  two  classes, 
“extending”  and  “broadening.”  Figure  2a  shows  that 
extending  consistency  occurs  when  the  line  joining  the 
two  mask  centers  is  within  ±45  *  (inclusive)  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  curvilinear  feature.  Broadening  consistency 
occurs  for  the  other  orientations.  Of  course,  the  direc¬ 
tion  is  not  very  well  defined  when  we  are  given  only  two 
overlapping  3X3  neighborhoods,  so  the  classification  of 
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the  consistency  type  between  each  pair  of  masks  was 
done  subjectively.  The  strength  of  geometric  consistency 
varies  between  pairs  of  masks  meeting  the  three  con¬ 
sistency  criteria,  so  we  created  two  weak  consistency 
types,  “maybe-extending”  and  “maybe-broadening,"  to 
capture  that  notion.  Further  refinement  of  the  strength 
scale  into  more  than  two  classes  is  possible  but  does  not 
seem  necessary.  We  will  refer  hereafter  to  “extending” 
and  “maybe-extending”  (“broadening”  and  “maybe- 
broadening”)  as  consistencies  of  extending  (broadening) 
type.  Figure  2b  shows  two  examples  of  each  of  the  four 
consistency  types.  Appendix  B  gives  the  complete  list  all 
possible  overlapping  masks  and  their  assigned  con¬ 
sistency  types.  The  short  names  written  under  each  pair 
of  masks  in  the  appendix  are  mnemonic  names  used  to 
further  classify  the  consistency  types  during  the  labeling 
process;  they  were  not  used  in  the  algorithm. 

We  now  have  a  symbolic  description  of  the 
geometric  relations  between  the  pixels  that  might  have 
curvilinear  features  passing  through  them.  No  commit¬ 
ment  has  been  made  as  to  what  is  the  best  description, 
but  we  have  noted  which  descriptions  are  consistent  and 
used  slightly  more  global  shape  information.  Note  that 
the  two  stages  (mask  matching  followed  by  consistent 
paii  labeling)  can  each  be  implemented  as  pixel  parallel 
operations. 


3.  MID-LINE  DETECTION 

In  the  third  stage,  we  connect  the  local  patterns 
found  in  the  first  stage  using  the  consistency  criteria  of 
the  second  stage  to  form  more  global  hypotheses  about 
curvilinear  features  in  the  image.  We  now  can  use  the 
geometric  knowledge  recorded  in  the  consistency  links  to 
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Figure  2.  Consistency  types 
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determine  where  the  mid-lines  of  these  curvilinear 
features  lie. 

Connected  components  are  derived  from  the  transi¬ 
tive  closure  of  the  consistency  links.  We  used  the  algo¬ 
rithm  presented  in  [8]  (adapted  to  our  data  structures)  to 
label  the  connected  components.  Each  connected  com¬ 
ponent  is  given  a  numeric  label  for  later  reference. 

The  expert  system  that  will  use  the  output  of  the 
curvilinear  feature  detector  will  need  to  know  the  mid- 
line  of  each  connected  component  in  order  to  reason 
about  the  geometry  of  the  road  network.  Thus,  if  a  con¬ 
nected  component  is  “thick,”  we  must  decide  which 
masks  are  on  the  mid-line  and  which  are  not  (a  “thin” 
connected  component  can  be  the  same  as  its  mid-line). 
A  component  is  “thick”  if  it  contains  a  two  by  two  block 
of  pixels  that  are  all  in  the  component,  as  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  3,  because  we  can  no  longer  represent  it  as  a  list  of 
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Figure  3.  Thick  and  thin  connected  components 


8-adjacent  pixels  where  the  orientation  of  the  line  seg¬ 
ments  between  consecutive  pixels  is  parallel  (±45*)  to 
the  local  orientation  of  the  curvilinear  feature. 

Mid-line  detection  is  similar  to  the  standard  image 
processing  operations  of  thinning  and  skeletonization.  It 
differs  from  those  operations  in  that  we  label  some  of  the 
pixels  as  being  “not  on  the  mid-line”  but  do  not  discard 
them,  and  we  label  the  pixels  by  using  the  semantics  of 
the  consistency  links  instead  of  the  shape  of  the  con¬ 
nected  component.  A  set  of  heuristics  was  used  to  pro¬ 
gressively  label  those  pixels  not  on  the  mid-line  as 
“suppressed.”  The  consistency  links  are  marked  with 
suppression  labels  at  their  endpoints  and  a  mask  is  fully 
suppressed  when  all  of  the  endpoints  of  consistency  links 
attached  to  it  are  suppressed.  The  heuristics  fall  into 
three  groups: 

B  The  “B”  heuristics  look  for  broadening  links  and 
suppress  the  endpoint  not  on  the  mid-line  or  both 
endpoints  if  the  link  is  redundant  (i.e.  there  are 
extending  links  attached  to  masks  B  and  F  in  Fig¬ 
ure  4  that  are  perpendicular  to  the  line  BF).  The 
mask  at  the  endpoint  having  the  most  extending 
links  attached  to  it  is  considered  to  be  closest  to  the 
mid-line. 

E  The  “E”  heuristics  decide  which  of  two  parallel 
extending  links  is  not  on  the  mid-line  and  suppress 
both  endpoints  of  that  link  (see  Figure  5).  Again, 
the  link  having  the  most  extending  links  attached  to 
the  masks  at  its  endpoints  is  viewed  as  the  link 
being  closest  to  the  mid-line. 


D  The  “D”  heuristics  clean  up  the  consistency  links 
that  were  not  suppresed  by  the  B  and  E  heuristics 
but  do  not  lie  on  the  mid-line.  The  first  looks  for 
masks  that  are  “dangling”  from  the  mid-line  by  one' 
unsuppressed  broadening  link.  The  second  is 
applied  after  the  fust  and  arbitrarily  decides  which 
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Figure  4.  Suppression  of  broadening  type 
consistency  links 
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Figure  5.  Suppression  of  extending  type 
consistency  links 

masks  must  be  suppressed  to  achieve  a  thin  midline 
if  all  the  other  heuristics  have  failed. 

See  Appendix  C  for  full  details  on  the  heuristics.  If 
suppression  of  a  mask  would  break  a  component  into 
two  or  more  smaller  components  (using  pixel-wise  con¬ 
nectivity),  no  suppression  occurs.  The  first  D  heuristic, 
however,  will  completely  erase  connected  components 
having  only  two  masks  connected  by  a  broadening  link. 
Some  examples  of  the  applica  on  of  these  rules  can  be 
found  in  Section  5. 

To  see  how  much  each  rule  helped  in  determining 
the  mid-lines,  we  calculated  some  statistics  on  their  fre¬ 
quency  of  occurence  for  one  image  (the  image  presented 
in  Section  5).  Table  1  shows  the  percentage  of 
suppressed  masks  that  were  suppressed  for  a  unique  rea¬ 
son.  Masks  that  were  suppressed  for  multiple  reasons 
are  analyzed  in  Table  2  which  gives  the  breakdown  of 
suppression  rules  summing  over  all  such  masks.  Table  1 
shows  that 

•  Masks  are  rarely  suppressed  only  because  they  lie  on 
parallel  extending  links. 

•  Ruie  Di  is  being  used  a  bit  more  frequently  than  is 
desirable,  but  its  use  may  be  due  to  the  large 
number  of  components  containing  only  two  masks 
joined  by  a  broadening  link. 

Table  2  shows  that 

•  When  we  count  the  reasons  for  suppressing  indivi¬ 
dual  links  instead  of  masks,  the  more  “knowledge- 
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able”  rules  are  being  used  most. 

Labeling  masks  as  suppressed  is  consistent  with  our 
philosophy  of  making  minimal  commitments  and 
preserving  information;  we  don’t  commit  ourselves  by 
throwing  away  the  pixels  that  are  not  on  the  mid-line. 
When  we  later  go  back  to  check  the  justification  for  our 
decisions  in  this  stage,  we  can  look  at  which  heuristics 
were  used  in  the  suppression  of  each  mask.  Some  of  the 
decisions  were  based  on  weighted  sums,  but  those  sums 
are  really  counts  of  the  number  of  times  different  kinds 
of  links  occured.  Thus,  we  used  the  symbolic  knowledge 


Suppression  of  masks  for  unique  reasons 

Suppression  rule 

Percentage 

Bl 

16.2% 

B2 

9.35% 

B3 

13.4% 

El 

4.90% 

E2 

0.202% 

E3 

0.076% 

Dl 

21.7% 

D2 

3.87% 

Mixed  reasons 

30.2% 

Table  1. 


Suppression  of  links  In  masks 

suppressed  for  mixed  reasons 

Suppression  rule 

Percentage 

Bl 

34.0% 

B2 

12.3% 

B3 

4.83% 

El 

30.8% 

E2 

4.21% 

E3 

0.72% 

Dl 

6.32% 

D2 

6.82% 

Table  2. 


generated  in  the  previous  stage  as  well  as  general  shape 
knowledge  to  perform  the  suppression.  All  of  the 
suppression  heuristics  except  for  D2  are  pixel-parallel 
operations  (but  the  D  rules  must  be  performed  after  the 
B  and  E  rules  are  applied,  and  D2  must  be  applied  only 
after  all  the  others). 

In  future  work,  we  may  incorporate  the  knowledge 
stored  in  the  gray  level  image  to  localize  the  mid-lines 
under  the  assumption  that  the  mid-line  is  the 
brightest/darkest  part  of  the  linear  feature.  The  tech¬ 
niques  of  sub-pixel  localization  could  then  be  applied. 

4,  SPLITTING  COMPONENTS  INTO  SEGMENTS 

The  mid-lines  of  the  connected  components  can 
form  complicated  graph  structures.  The  reasoning  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  construct  the  road  network  from  the  curvi¬ 
linear  feature  fragments  is  more  easily  implemented  if  all 
of  the  fragments  have  exactly  two  endpoints  (because  all 
of  the  endpoints  must  be  investigated  and  having  a  con¬ 
stant  number  of  endpoints  simplifies  the  enumeration). 


All  graphs  can  be  broken  down  (by  eliminating  links) 
into  a  set  of  subgraphs  each  of  which: 

1)  shares  no  nodes  with  any  other  subgraph, 
and  either 

2a)  has  two  nodes  of  degree  1  and  n  nodes !(»  >  0) 

of  degree  2, 

or  • 

2b)  is  a  cycle  consisting  entirely  of  nodes  of  degree 

2, 

or 

2c)  is  an  isolated  node. 

We  call  each  such  subgraph  a  segment.  Note  that  the 
mid-line  is  viewed  not  as  a  series  of  links  between  masks, 
but  as  a  series  of  links  between  pixels  containing  at  least 
one  mask  belonging  to  the  connected  component.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  viewpoint,  the  mid-lines  of  two  con¬ 
nected  components  may  pass  through  the  same  pixel 
(since  the  pixel  can  contain  masks  belonging  to  different 
connected  components). 

We  split  the  mid-line  in  two  stages  in  order  to  have 
a  set  of  segments  and  loops  that  have  two  and  no  end¬ 
points,  respectively  (a  segment  may  be  of  length  1  in 
which  case  its  two  endpoints  are  the  same  point).  Loops 
in  the  mid-line  are  rare  in  our  problem  domain  but  do 
occur.  In  terms  of  road  structures  they  can  occur  at  the 
270 6  turn  of  a  highway  cloverleaf  or  at  the  dividing  and 
remerging  of  a  divided  road.  One  could  choose  to  view  a 
loop  as  a  segment  whose  endpoints  are  adjacent,  but  we 
found  that  it  was  useful  to  explicitly  label  them  as 
different  from  segments  because  they  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  on  road  structures.  The  loops  are  extracted 
from  the  mid-line  first,  and  then  any  remaining  points 
are  split  into  segments.  We  still  preserve,  however,  the 
information  concerning  the  original  structure  of  the 
mid-line  so  that  we  don’t  commit  ourselves  to  a  decision 

based  only  on  the  local  properties  of  the  mid-line. 

Loop  and  segment  extraction  use  the  outer -border  of 
the  mid-line  (as  defined  in  [9])  to  find  the  respective 
structures.  To  find  the  outer  border,  we  use  a  variation 
of  the  border  following  algorithm  given  in  Section 
11.2.2b  of  (9)  that  chooses  4-adjacent  neighbors  for  the 
next  point  on  the  perimeter  whenever  possible  (see,  for 
example,  the  staircase  edge  at  the  left  of  Figure  6).  The 
first  border  point  is  chosen  such  that  no  other  point  in 
the  mid-line  is  on  a  higher  row  (to  guarantee  that  this  is 
the  outer  border).  Let  S  be  the  set  of  points  in  the  mid¬ 
line  and  let  B  be  the  outer  border  of  S.  Loops  can  be 
detected  by  finding  a  point  g  in  B  that  has  two  distinct 
neighbors  in  B,  but  is  only  visited  once  during  a  counter¬ 
clockwise  walk  around  the  border.  Once  point  g  is 
detected,  any  point  that  appears  more  than  once  in  the 
counterclockwise  walk  around  the  border,  starting  at  g, 
is  a  branch  to  a  segment  or  loop  not  on  the  loop  contain¬ 
ing  q.  Such  branches  are  not  included  in  the  loop. 
When  a  loop  is  found,  its  points  are  removed  from  B, 
and  the  remaining  points  are  searched  for  more  loops 
until  none  can  be  found.  The  points  that  remain  in  B 
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Figure  6.  Counterclockwise  walk  around  the 
outer  border  of  a  mid-line 

after  all  the  loops  have  been  removed  are  then  searched 
for  segments.  Segments  are  made  up  of  points  in  B  that 
have  two  distinct  neighbors  in  D,  and  start  and  end  at 
points  having  other  than  two  neighbors  in  B.  As  each 
segment  is  discovered,  its  points  are  removed  from  B 
until  no  more  segments  can  be  found  (i.e.  B  is  empty). 
The  process  of  loop  and  segment  extraction  is  repeated 
by  creating  a  new  set  B'  for  the  outer  border  of  S  -  B 
until  B'  is  empty. 

The  segments  and  loops  extracted  from  each  mid¬ 
line  are  numbered  to  identify  them.  Points  in  each  con¬ 
nected  component  that  were  not  on  the  mid-line  (i.e.  the 
pixels  that  were  suppressed  in  the  previous  stage)  are 
then  reattached  to  the  “closest”  segment  or  loop. 
“Closeness”  of  a  pixel  p  is  determined  using  the  con¬ 
sistency  links  from  all  of  the  masks  belonging  to  the 
given  connected  component.  The  system  reattaches  p  to 
the  segment  connected  to  p  by  the  strongest  consistency 
link,  where  the  different  kinds  of  consistency  links  are 

ranked  (from  strongest  to  weakest);  broadening,  maybe- 
broadening,  maybe-extending,  extending.  This  ranking 
reattaches  pixels  by  looking  in  the  direction  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  curvilinear  feature  direction  first  and  then  in 
the  other  directions.  In  the  case  of  two  consistency  links 
of  the  same  type,  the  one  with  the  larger  joint  robustnes 
(see  Section  2)  is  stronger.  If  the  two  links  are  still  of 
equal  strength,  the  tie  is  broken  arbitrarily.  If  a  pixel 
does  not  have  a  consistency  link  to  another  pixel  on  the 
mid-line,  then  it  must  be  connected  through  a  chain  of 
consistency  links  having  length  greater  than  one.  After 
reattaching  all  masks  with  direct  consistency  links  to  a 
mid-line,  we  iterate  the  procedure,  attaching  other  pixels 
to  the  newly  labeled  pixels,  until  all  the  pixels  not  on  the 
mid-line  are  reattached. 

This  final  stage  of  the  algorithm  has  again  used  the 
information  garnered  from  the  previous  stages  (along 
with  knowledge  about  the  topology  of  graphs)  to  make 
its  decisions.  We  preserve  the  information  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  stages  and  add  to  it  a  set  of  decisions  about  how 
the  mid-lines  should  be  broken  up  to  make  segments. 
This  algorithm  can  be  implemented  in  parallel  for  each 
connected  component  (but  not  for  each  pixel). 


5.  RESULTS 

Figure  7  shows  a  100X100  gray  level  Image  digi¬ 
tized  from  an  aerial  photograph  of  the  Greenbelt,  Mary¬ 
land  area.  The  image  Is  a  sub-sampled  version  of  &' 
200X200  pixel  region  of  the  original  digitized  image. 
The  width  of  the  roads  in  the  image  varies  from  less 
than  1  pixel  to  almost  3  pixels.  Three  major  roadways 
are  visible  (along  with  two  partial  cloverleaf  intersec¬ 
tions)  and  some  suburban  roads.  A  shopping  center 
appears  in  the  lower  right  quadrant  of  the  image. 

The  masks  found  for  a  small  section  of  the  image 
represented  by  the  square  in  Figure  7  are  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  8.  Only  bright  lines  on  dark  backgrounds  were 


Figure  7.  Input  gray  level  image 

searched  for.  The  numbers  underneath  the  masks  indi¬ 
cate  the  robustness  of  each  mask  (i.e.  the  range  of  gray 
level  values  that  can  be  used  as  a  threshold  to  separate 
the  bright  pixels  from  the  dark  pixels  in  the  3X3  neigh¬ 
borhood),  Note  that  the  masks  having  the  largest 
robustness  for  the  horizontal  road  near  the  top  of  the 
region  represent  fairly  well  the  pattern  of  the  road.  This 
is  not  true  in  general,  however,  as  was  found  in  [7]. 

Figure  9  shows  the  consistency  links  for  the  same 
region.  The  numbers  beneath  the  masks  now  indicate 
the  connected  component  number  to  which  the  mask 
belongs.  Masks  that  have  no  number  were  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  other  masks.  Some  of  the  border  masks  are 
consistent  with  masks  not  in  the  region.  Broadening 
type  consistency  links  are  shown  as  dashed  lines  while 
extending  type  consistency  links  are  shown  as  solid  lines. 
Some  of  the  links  in  the  figure  overlap  making  it  more 
difficult  to  determine  the  masks  to  which  they  are  con¬ 
nected. 

Figure  10  shows  the  result  of  mid-line  detection  and 
segment  splitting.  Masks  not  on  the  mid-line  have  not 
been  drawn.  The  numbers  beneath  the  masks  here  indi¬ 
cate  the  segment  number  to  which  the  mask  belongs. 
Note  that  some  of  the  connected  components  generated 
no  segments  because  they  had  no  extending  type  rela¬ 
tionships  (e.g.  component  #483  near  the  lower  right 
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hand  corner).  The  largest  segment,  #233,  is  really  part  attached  to  it  and  the  results  of  the  final  suppression 

of  a  loop  that  goes  beyond  the  borders  of  the  8X8  region  heuristic  (rule  D2)  are  not  shown  in  this  figure.  A  possi- 

shown  here.  The  loop  (#233)  is  still  ‘thick”  since  it  has  ble  heuristic  to  handle  such  cases  would  be  to  suppress 

a  2X2  block  of  pixels  containing  unsuppressed  masks  in  maybe-extending  links  that  lie  ±45*  from  an  extending 

the  extreme  lower  right  corner.  The  reason  for  this  link  belonging  to  the  same  component  and  sharing  a 

thickening  is  that  the  edge  mask  at  pixel  45,75  still  has  common  pixel  at  one  endpoint.  Note  that  component 

unsuppressed  maybe-extending  consisistency  links  #305  was  broken  into  loop  #233  and  segment  #220. 


Figure  10.  Mid-lines  of  the  segments  in  the  small  square  of  Figure  7 
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Midlines  of  9  or  more  pixels  Midllnei  of  11  or  more  pixels 


Figure  11a.  Bright  mid-lines  of  the  segments  found  In  Figure  7 

Figure  ll(a  and  b)  shows  ail  of  the  mid-lines  of  all  false-alarm  segments.  Loops  tend  to  occur  on  divided 
of  the  bright  segments  on  dark  backgrounds  found  in  the  highways  and  cloverleaf  interchanges  and  are  either 

input  image.  In  order  to  show  the  lengths  of  the  mid-  elongated  with  two  parallel  sides  or  have  a  polygonal 

lines,  the  individual  frames  of  the  figure  show  mid-lines  shape  w;th  uniformly  curving  sides.  The  loops  that  are 

containing  more  pixels  than  a  given  threshold.  When  not  on  roads  tend  not  to  have  long,  straight  edges.  The 

interpreting  this  figure,  keep  in  mind  that  two  mid-lines  suburban  streets  do  not  show  up  well,  because  the  areas 

can  pass  through  the  same  pixel  and  that  two  mid-lines  immediately  surrounding  them  are  not  uniformly  darker 

passing  through  adjacent  pixels  may  look  like  one  long  tiian  the  road  (the  roadsides  are  dotted  with  man-made 

mid-line  or  a  thickening  of  a  mid-line.  The  original  1742  structures  which  appear  brighter  than  vegetation  or 

connected  components  found  in  the  image  in  Figure  7  earth).  Searching  the  image  for  dark  segments  on  bright 

yielded  1231  segments  and  loops.  backgrounds  does  not  bring  them  out  very  well  either 

In  general,  the  longest  segments  correspond  to  since  the  background  is  both  brighter  and  darker  than 

identifiable  roads  in  the  image,  but  there  are  many  short,  the  street  itself. 
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Mldlinti  of  13  or  moro  pixels 


Midlines  of  18  or  moro  plxois 


\ 


Mldllnts  of  17  or  moro  plxois  Midlines  of  19  or  moro  pixels 


Midlines  of  21  or  moro  pixels 

Figure  lib.  More  bright  mid-lines 

The  segments  were  derived  using  local  shape  infor¬ 
mation  only.  Gray  level  values  have  not  entered  into  the 
decision  criteria  other  than  in  our  requiring  masks  to 
have  positive  robustness  and  joint  robustness.  Contrast 
and  absolute  gray  level  information  lias  been  recorded  in 
the  data  structure  for  further  examination,  but  has  not 
been  used  to  eliminate  Segments  from  consideration. 
This  preservation  of  information  may  lead  to  many  false 
alarms  in  the  detection  process,  but  it  provides  a  much 
richer  source  of  information  for  the  reasoning  system  to 
work  on.  Other  information  for  the  reasoning  system, 
such  as  the  orientation  of  the  endpoints  of  the  segments, 


Mldlinti  of  23  or  mort  pixels 


of  the  segments  found  in  Figure  7 

the  average  color  (gray  value)  of  the  segments,. and  the 
segment  numbers  of  nearby  segments  is  stored  for  each 

segment,  but  is  not  shown  here. 


All  positive  values  (black)  Values  strictly  above  8  (black) 


Values  strictly  above  16  (black)  Values  strictly  above  24  (black) 
Figure  12.  Non-linear  line  detector  output  from  Figure  7 


6.  COMPARISON  WITH  A  NON-LINEAR 
LINE  DETECTOR 


Figure  12  shows  the  results  of  the  non-linear  line 
detector  described  in  Section  10.3.2  of  [9]  applied  to  the 
ims.ge  in  Figure  7.  The  magnitude  of  the  operator  is  the 
average  difference  between  the  three  uixels  lying  on  the 
“line”  and  their  immediately  adjacent  neighbors  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  line.  The  operator’s  direction  output  is 
not  shown  here,  but  it  gives  the  orientation  of  each  of 
the  two  endpoints  of  the  line  segment  passing  through 
the  pixel.  Comparing  the  points  having  positive  output 
in  the  non-linear  line  detector  with  the  mid-lines  of  the 
•  consistency  link  algorithm  before  length  thresholding,  we 
cen  see  that  both  methods  detect  the  cloverleaf  intersec¬ 
tion  in  the  lower  left,  as  well  as  most  of  the  major  rc  ads. 
The  non-linear  line  detector’s  results  are  a  bit  more  frag¬ 
mented,  especially  along  the  divided  Ivghway  between 
the  large  cloverleaf  and  the  smaller  one,  but  neither 
nmthod  shows  the  roads  clearly  while  excluding  the.  non¬ 
road  areas. 

The  big  difference  between  the  two  methods,  how¬ 
ever,  ts  not  in  the  appearance  of  their  outputs,  but  in 
their  information  content. 

•  Our  segments  contain  width  information  (broaden¬ 
ing  tyne  consistencies)  not  present  in  the  non-linear 
line  detector  outputs. 


•  Multiple  hypotheses  about  the  pattern  of  gray  levels 
at  each  pixel  are  retained  in  our  algorithm. 

•  Curvilinear  feature  junctions  are  not  explictly 
represented  in  the  non-linear  line  detector  output. 

•  Two-pixel  thick  lines  can  be  detected  by  our 
method,  but  may  be  missed  by  the  non-linear  detec¬ 
tor. 

•  In  our  system  consistency  between  neighboring  pix¬ 
els  in  a  curvilinear  feature  is  constrained  by 
“semantic"  rules  (concerning  curvilinear  features 
corresponding  to  roads)  while  the  non-linear  detec¬ 
tor  doesn’t  specify  how  to  determine  the 
consistency. 

•  Our  system  can  justify  its  decisions  by  giving  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  labeling  of  each  sta^.e  whereas  the  non¬ 
linear  detector  must  base  its  decisions  only  on  the 
magnitude  of  its  contrast  measure. 


7.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  method  for  detecting  curvilinear  features  using 
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symbolic  consistency  links  has  been  developed.  The  sys¬ 
tem  preserves  information  instead  of  making  simple 
thresholding  decisions  to  filter  out  noise  and  reasons 
symbolically  about  the  shape  of  the  curvilinear  features  it 
is  trying  to  detect.  Each  pixel  can  have  multiple 
hypotheses  about  its  role(s)  in  curvilinear  features  pass¬ 
ing  through  it  so  that  we  make  minimal  commitments 
about  its  final  labeling.  Consistent  hypotheses  about  the 
local  patterns  of  gray  levels  are  connected  together  to 
form  larger  hypotheses.  The  resulting  hypotheses  are  in 
the  form  of  segments  (chains  of  consistent  masks)  that 
can  be  used  by  a  higher  level  reasoning  system  to  find 
road  networks.  The  chain  of  reasoning  for  each 
hypothesis  is  explicitly  stored  in  the  data  structures  to 
justify  decisions.  Order-independent  methods  were  used 
to  permit  parallel  implementation  and  to  avoid  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  having  the  finsl  output  depend  on  the  choice  of 
starting  points.  Each  stage  makes  use  of  all  available 
knowledge  such  as  local  curvilinear  feature  appearance, 
geometric  consistency  of  local  patterns  in  the  domain  of 
roads,  and  graph  topology.  The  new  method  provides 
more  information  for  the  reasoning  system  and  performs 
as  well  as  or  better  than  simple  line  detection  algo¬ 
rithms. 
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Bl  The  line  direction  is  assumed  to  be  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  link  between  masks  B  and  F  as 
shown  in  Figure  4.  If  a  mask  belonging  to  the  same 
connected  component  as  B  and  F  at  either  pixel  P 
or  pixel  Q  has  at  least  one  extending  link  or  two 
maybe-extending  links  perpendicular  to  BF,  then  we 
suppress  the  broadening  type  link  at  both  ends  since 
it  is  redundant. 

B2  Otherwise,  we  suppress  the  link  at  the  mask  having 
lower  “extendability,”  which  is  a  weighted  sum  of 
the  number  of  extending  type  links  attached  to 
masks  belonging  to  the  same  connected  component 
at  the  pixel  (P  or  Q): 

extending  link  not  perpendicular  to  BF  -  weight  2 
maybe-extending  link  perpendicular  to  BF-weight2 
maybe-extending  link  not  perpendicular  to  BF  - 
weight  1 

B3  If  the  “extendabilities"  are  equal,  we  suppress  the 
mask  that  has  the  lower  “confidence,"  which  we 
chose  to  be  the  sum  of  mask  contrast  and  robust¬ 
ness  (or  make  an  arbitrary  choice  if  the 
“confidences”  are  equal). 

El  The  line  direction  is  assumed  to  be  parallel  (±45") 
to  the  direction  of  the  link  between  masks  B  and  F 
as  shown  in  Figure  5.  If  there  is  a  parallel  extend¬ 
ing  type  link  (as  there  is  between  masks  A  and  D  in 
the  figure)  belonging  to  the  same  connected  com¬ 
ponent,  we  suppress  both  ends  of  the  link  having 
the  lower  “extendability,”  which  is  a  weighted  sum 
of  the  extending  type  links  connected  to  A  and  D 


(and  similarly  to  B  and  F).  The  sum  used  Is  simitar  , 
to  that  for  the  “extendability”  of  the  broadening, ; 
type  links,  but  in  this  case:  '  > 

extending  link  from  A  or  D  not  perpendicular  to  AD 
-  weight  4  . 

extending  link  from  A  or  D  perpendicular  to  AD  - 
weight  2 

maybe-extending  link  from  A  or  D  not  perpendicu-  ' 
lar  to  AD  -  weight  2 

maybe-extending  link  from  A  or  D  perpendicular  to 
AD  -  weight  1 

E2  If  the  “extendabilities"  are  equal,  we  apply  rule  El 
summing  over  all  masks  at  pixels  P  and  Q  (and 
pixels  R  and  S  for  the  second  link)  that  belong  to 
the  same  connected  component. 

E3  If  the  new  “extendabilities”  are  still  equal,  we 
suppress  both  ends  of  the  consistency  link  having 
lower  joint  robustness  (or  make  an  arbitrary  choice 
if  the  joint  robustnesses  are  equal). 

Dl  If  a  mask  still  has  an  unsuppressed  broadening  type 
consistency  link  and  there  are  no  extending  links 
and  fewer  than  two  maybe-extending  links  attached 
to  the  mask,  we  suppress  all  of  the  unsuppressed 
consistency  links  attached  to  the  mask. 

D2  If  a  pixel  on  the  border  of  a  connected  component 
still  contains  unsuppressed  masks  that  make  the 
mid-line  thick,  we  suppress  all  the  masks  at  that 
pixel. 


Appendix  C  -  Heuristics  for  the  suppression 
of  masks  not  on  the  mid-line 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper  we  examine  the  problem  of  grouping  to¬ 
kens  extracted  from  images  of  natural  scenes  into  geometri¬ 
cally  significant  components  useful  for  image  interpretation. 
We  propose  an  algorithm  which  hypothesizes  groups  based 
on  the  Gestalt  laws  of  perceptual  organization,  and  uses  an 
notion  of  simplicity  in  order  to  resolve  conflicting  hypothe¬ 
ses.  Initially  we  are  examining  the  problem  of  grouping 
straight  line  segments  into  larger  geometric  structures  us¬ 
ing  the  geometric  relations  of  collinearity,  parallelness,  rel¬ 
ative  angle  and  spatial  proximity.  Lines  may  be  viewed  as 
the  nodes  of  a  graph  and  the  geometric  relations  between 
lines  as  links  in  this  graph.  Significant  geometric  structures 
then  arise  as  connected  components  which  our  results  show 
bear  a  close  relation  to  interesting  scene  events. 

1.  Introduction 

Interpreting  an  image  involves  many  processes  of  de¬ 
scription  and  explanation  which  transform  the  original  in¬ 
tensity  array  into  a  form  appropriate  for  the  goals  of  the 
system  (see  [10,16,28,15]).  Any  interpretation  system  must 
deal  with  two  central  issues:  (1)  How  are  the  semantics  of 
the  scene  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  description  and  ex¬ 
planation  processes?,  and  (2),  How  is  the  enormous  search 
space,  which  contains  the  projection  of  the  scene  events  of 
interest,  to  be  pruned  to  managable  size?  In  this  paper 
we  discuss  a  class  of  algorithms  for  grouping  collections  of 
primitive  :mage events,  herein  called  “tokens”,  into  geomet¬ 
rically  significant  components  useful  for  image  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Crucial  to  the  process  of  constructing  an  image  interpre¬ 
tation  is  the  generation  of  intermediate  level  tokens  which 
reduced  the  amount  of  data  which  needs  to  be  processed, 
hence  cutting  the  search  space,  while  increasing  the  amount 
of  information  carried  with  each  token  and  providing  the 
semantic  primitives  for  the  interpretation  processes.  These 
tokens  fit  into  a  variety  of  abstraction  hierarchies ,  such  as 
spatial  resolution,  part  -  whole  and,  important  fo,r  this  pa¬ 
per,  image  geometric  -  scene  semantic. 

'This  work  has  been  supported  by  the  following  grunts:  DARPA 
N00014-82-K-0484  and  DMA  800-85-C-0012 


The  relationship  between  geometric  events  in  the  image 
and  corresponding  events  in  the  scene  has  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  image  understanding  community  for  many 
years.  Some  work  has  been  done  recently  in  the  context  of 
aerial  photographs,  see  for  example  [5,24,13,17].  The  work 
done  in  the  “blocks  world”  domain  (see  [8,26,23])  includes 
many  analyses  of  the  relation  between  image  geometry  and 
scene  semantics.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
“blocks  world”  algorithms  are  good  examples  of  the  ex¬ 
planation  processes  which  Witkin  and  Tennanbaum  ([28]) 
assert  are  important  to  the  process  of  image  interpretation. 
Events  such  as  T-junctions  have  only  a  fixed  number  of  “ex¬ 
planations"  within  a  blocks  world  scene,  and  spatially  prop¬ 
agating  these  events  and  taking  advantage  of  the  mutual 
constraints  between  pairs  of  events  results  in  a  single  “ex¬ 
planation”  or  3-D  structure  consistent  with  the  constraints. 

One  reason  that  this  work  did  not  generalise  to  natu¬ 
ral  scenes  is  that  the  events  which  occur  in  natural  scenes 
could  not  be  represented  in  terms  of  the  primitives  which 
the  blocks  world  algorithms  assumed  as  input.  The  work 
presented  in  this  paper  builds  the  structures  which,  for  im¬ 
ages  of  natural  scenes,  require  explanation  in  terms  of  scene 
events. 

In  the  context  of  natural  scenes  Hanson  and  Riseman 
([10])  proposed  a  hierarchical  decomposition  of  declarative 
knowledge  (see  Figure  1).  This  decomposition  involved 
placing  explicit  representions  of  geometric  events  in  the  im¬ 
age  at  different  levels  of  the  hierarchy  and  linked  them  via 
a  knowledge  base  to  scene  events.  The  bottom  three  levels 
of  this  hierarchy  involve  geometric  relations  in  the  image 
The  algorithms  presented  in  this  paper  can  be  viewed  as 
manipulating  the  representations  residing  at  these  levels. 

Of  course  natural  scenes  are  rich  in  geometric  structure, 
and  we  present  here  a  methodolgy  for  constructing  tokens 
whose  features  and  descriptions  provide  the  necessary  cues 
for  infering  the  scene  structure.  We  will  argue  that  this  re¬ 
quires  complex  hypothesis  generation  and  resolution  strate¬ 
gies  at  the  image  description  stage  of  the  processing  (see 
also  [27]),  The  initial  results  reported  on  in  this  pi-per  deal 
with  the  problem  of  grouping  line  collections  of  the  type 
typically  seen  in  road  scenes  and  aerial  photographs. 
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Figure  1:  Hierarchical  decomposition  of  geometric  knowl¬ 
edge.  From  Hanson  and  Riseman  1978. 


Generally  scenes  of  this  nature  will  require  that  the  ge¬ 
ometric  relations  between  lines  and  regions  be  combined 
in  different  ways  in  different  parts  of  the  image,  and  a 
general  system  will  require  a  family  of  grouping  strategies 
guided  by  a  knowledge-directed  or  schema-based  interpre¬ 
tation  system  (see  (25,7]).  We  present  some  preliminary 

results  on  natural  outdoor  scenes  and  aerial  photographs 
in  which  lines  are  grouped  based  rectilinearity.  The  re¬ 
sults  demonstrate  that  our  system  can  succesfully  extract 
geometric  structures  which  closely  correspond  to  important 
semantic  features  in  these  domains. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  kind  of  primitives  which  we 
can  assume  our  system  will  have  as  input,  in  Figure  2  we 
see  an  aerial  view  of  and  urban  area  and  in  Figure  3  we  see 
a  road  scene. 

Figure  4  and  Figure  5  show  the  results  of  a  local  his¬ 
togram  based  segmentation  algorithm  on  the  images  in  Fig¬ 
ure  2  and  Figure  3  respectively  (see  (3j).  Here  the  input  is 
some  collection  of  pixels  and  the  output  is  a  collection  of 
regions  each  of  which  is  homogeneous  with  respect  to  some 
(possibly  complex)  feature.  Figure  6  and  Figure  7  show 
the  results  of  a  straight  line  extraction  algorithm  (see  [6]) 


Figure  3:  Natural  Scene,  a  Rural  Road. 


where  the  output  lines  are  formed  from  a  set  of  pixels  of 
approximately  uniform  gradient  direction.  These  results, 
although  in  some  ways  quite  good,  are  typical  of  the  out¬ 
put  of  complex  low  level  algorithms.  These  algorithms  of¬ 
ten  produce  fragmented  and  in  some  cases  (from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  human  obeserver)  incorretfcly-dbcated  region 
boundaries  and  straight  lines. 

Moreover,  neither  of  these  image  abstractions  alone  con¬ 
tains  the  information  needed  to  capture  the  semantic  rich- 
ness  of  the  scene.  This  is  true  for  two  reasons.  'First,  in 
the  case  of  the  region  segmentation  algorithm,  although  it 
has  made  explicit  seme  semantically  important  regions  of 
the  image,  important  geometric. structure  is  only  implicit 
in  the  bounder ies  of  the  regions,  In  the  case  of  the  line 
data,  some  of  the  important  geometic  structure  has  been 
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Figure  5:  Region  segmentation  of  tb.i  road  scene. 


Figure  7:  Straight  lines  found  in  the  Road  Scene. 


made  explicit,  but  more  complex  geometric,  structure  such 
as  closed  regions  and  collections  of  parallel  lines  though 
immediately  obvious  to  the  human  observer,  are  again  only 
implicit  in  the  lines.  Secondly,  regions  and  lines  are  sim¬ 
ply  not  the  primitives  with  which  to  represent  many  of  the 
events  of  the  scene.  In  the  case  of  the  road  scene,  the  road, 
barn,  trees  and  other  structures  are  composed  of  groupings 
of  these  (and  other)  primitives.  Therefore  the  primitves 
seen  in  Figure  4  and  Figure  6  for  the  aerial  photograph, 
and  Figure  5  and  Figure  7  for  the  road  scene,  need  to  be 
fused  and  manipulated  in  such  a  way  that  the  primitives 
required  to  represent  ‘objects’  in  the  scene  are  explicit  in 
the  resulting  structres. 

What  is  needed  then  are  algorithms  which  group  tokens 
of  each  type  of  segmentation  separately  and  simultaneously 
in  order  to  generate  a  more  complete  set  of  image  based  to¬ 
kens  with  which  to  represent  the  image  and  scene  events. 
Specifically  we  are  interested  in  geometric  segmentation  and 
grouping  algorithms  where  the  input  is  some  collection  of 
tokens  (regions, lines...),  and  the  output  are  collections  of  to¬ 
kens  satisfying  some  (possibly  complex)  geometric  relation 
betwer  Ihe  tokens,  for  example:  relations  of  adjacency, 
similar  orientation,  T-junction  and  arbitrary  combinations 
of  these  involving  many  lines  and  regions. 

2.  Generating  and  Resolving  Multiple 
Hypothesis 

One  difficuty  in  formulating  any  grouping  algorithm  or 
strategy  is  that  a  single  token  may  have  many  possible  in¬ 
terpretations,  and  in  order  to  account  for  its  occurence  in 
the  image,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  observe  the  token  in 
more  than  one  larger  context.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  gen¬ 
erate  hypotheses  which  suggest  possible  explanations  and 
then  determine  which  of  those  hypotheses  (or  contexts) 
serves  as  the  “best”  explanation.  The  criteria  by  which 
such  a  determination  is  made  will  depend  on  the  domain, 
top-down  information  available  at  the  time  such  a  deter¬ 
mination  is  being  made,  bottom  up  information  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  area  about  the  line,  and  various  factors  involving  the 
“simplicity"  (see  the  next  section)  of  the  structure  being 
hypothesised. 

Let  us  start  with  a  simple  example.  Consider  the  im¬ 
age  contained  in  Figure  8.  If  one  is  presented  with  a  list 
of  the  lines  bounding  the  dark  region  (shown  in  bold)  and 
asked  to  organize  them,  and  return  a  description  of  that 
organization,  there  are  many  possibilities.  Two  are  shown 
in  Figure  9  and  Figure  10.  Figure  9  shows  one  natural 
organization  of  the  lines  using  the  Gestalt  Law  of  “good 
continuation”  as  the  primary  organizational  principle,  and 
suggests  an  addmittedly  incomplete  description  of  Figure  8 
such  as:  “a  dark  figure  consisting  of  a  diamond  and  a  rect¬ 
angle,  ‘transparently’  overlapping” . 

Figure  10  shows  another  natural  organization  using  the 
Gestalt  Law  of  “closure”  as  the  dominant  organizational 


Figure  8:  A  grouping  description  problem. 
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principle  and  suggests  another  also  incomplete  description 
of  Figure  8  such  as:  “a  dark  figure  composed  of  two  pen¬ 
tagonal  figures  and  two  triangles  with  a  hexagonal  hole  in 
the  middle”. 

From  a  psychological  point  of  view  the  descriptions  sug¬ 
gested  in  Figure  9  and  Figure  10  are  very  different,  and  one 
might  be  able  to  determine  which  of  these  organizations  (or 
even  some  other)  is  more  “natural”  to  a  human  observer. 
However  from  the  point  of  view  of  computer  vision,  each 
of  these  descriptions,  and  many  others  for  that  matter,  are 
equally  reasonable.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  to  prefer  one 
over  the  other,  unless  there  are  scene  (general  or  specific) 
constraints  which  guide  the  selection. 

Indeed  it  is  exactly  such  constraints  which  are  at  work  in 
the  human  visual  system.  The  question  is,  how  do  we  trans¬ 
late  these  constraints  into  the  computational  processes  of  a 
computer  vision  system?  In  natural  scenes  the  situations  in 
which  region  and  line  relations  allow  for  multiple  hypothe¬ 
ses  of  this  nature  to  be  generated  expand  exponentially  with 
the  number  of  tokens.  Methods  for  translating  scene  knowl¬ 
edge  and  constraints  into  constraints  on  the  grouping  and 
hypothesis  generation  processes  are  crucial  to  limiting  the 
number  of  either  top-down  or  bottom-up  hypotheses  actu¬ 
ally  formed.  It  is  natural  for  the  bottom-up  processes  to 
draw  these  constraints  from  measures  of  form  (see  below) 
applied  to  the  groups  which  are  generated. 

In  the  above  two  examples,  the  notions  of  line,  region, 
closure,  angle,  square,  rectangle  and  other  measures  of  form 
were  crucial  to  the  ultimate  descriptions  which  resulted. 
Moreover  these  descriptions  are  natural  and  important  to 
image  interpretation  for  two  reasons.  First  they  lead  to 
"simple”  descriptions  of  the  image  events,  within  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  descriptions  available  and  consistent  with  the  data. 
Second,  these  descriptions  provide  a  rich  set  of  primitives 
for  defining  a  representation  of  the  events  in  natural  scenes. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Gestalt  school  that  when 
presented  with  more  than  one  description  (as  in  the  above 
example)  of  an  image  event,  the  perceptual  system  tends 
to  perfer  the  one  involving  the  “simplest”  description.  This 
notion  of  simplicity  has  received  much  attention  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  and  has  in  more  recent  years  been  revised  and  up¬ 
dated  by  a  number  of  authors  (see  [22]).  One  variation 
is  from  the  so  called  empiricist  point  of  view  wherein  the 
"most  economically  encoded”  representation  is  preferred; 
and  another  is  from  the  so  called  constancy  point  of  view 
wherein  the  preference  is  for  the  description  or  explanation 
in  which  the  “object  remains  constant”.  Rock  has  recently 
proposed  another  principle  wherein  “an  executive  agency 
seeks  to  explain  seemingly  unrelated  but  m-or.rurri ng  stim¬ 
ulus  variations  on  the  basis  of  a  common  cause  or  in  the  case 
of  stationary  configurations,  seeks  solutions  that  explain 
seeming  coincidences  and  unexplained  regularities  that  oth¬ 
erwise  are  implicit  in  the  nonpreferred  solution”  (see  [Rock] 
page  133).  For  example  in  Figure  ]  1  we  see  an  example 
where  the  "executive  agency”  prefers  the  perception  (de¬ 


scription)  which  explains  the  occurence  of  the  colUnear  lines 
over  the  perception  (description)  which  yeilds  (the  “sim¬ 
pler”)  two  symmetrical  objects.  Apparently  the  “executive 
agency”  forces  a  perception  explaining  the  collinearity  over 
one  explaining  the  symmetry.  Perhaps  the  elements  requir¬ 
ing  explanation  do  not  even  include  the  two  symmetrical 
objects. 

GO  G  0 

Figure  11:  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  (describe)  the  figure 
on  the  left  as  composed  of  two  symmetrical  figures,  even 
though  it  seems  to  be  a  “simpler”  description.  After  Rock 
1983. 


These  proposals  are  interesting  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  that  it  helps  to  explain  observed  phenomena  in  hu¬ 
man  perception,  but  also  that  they  provide  a  preliminary 
framework  for  constraining  the  hypothesis  generation  pro¬ 
cesses.  For  example,  Julian  Ilochberg  |l]  suggested  a  notion 
of  simplicity  or  “figural  goodness”  (in  the  context  of  eco¬ 
nomic  encoding)  which  he  proposed  explains  our  perception 
of  line  drawings  in  three  dimensions.  Consider  the  following 
three  features  of  a  line  drawing: 

1.  The  number  of  angles  enclosed  within  the  figure. 

2.  the  number  of  different  angles  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  angles. 

3.  The  number  of  continuous  lines. 

Ilochberg  proposed  that  minimizing  a  quantitative  mea¬ 
sure  defined  in  terms  of  these  features  yielded  the  structure 
most  likely  to  be  perceived.  Thus  we  perceive  the  object 
to  the  left  in  Figure  12  as  a  three  dimensional  cube  “since" 
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it  minimizes  Itochbcrg’s  measure.  Moreover  when  the  cube 
is  viewed  from  a  particular  angle  (the  object  to  the  right 
in  Figure  12)  we  no  longer  perceive  the  three  dimensional 
structure,  “since”  there  is  a  simpler  description  (with  re¬ 
spect  to  Hochberg’s  measure)  which  yields  a  two  dimen¬ 
sional  perception. 

We  are  not  interested  here  in  the  validity  of  Hochberg’s 
measure  for  human  perception.  We  are  interested  though, 
in  the  notion  of  finding  the  simplest  description  for  the  max¬ 
imum  amount  of  structure  as  a  possible  model  for  creating 
bottom-up  organizational  processes.  These  processes  will 
require  measures  of  “simplicity”  guided  by  both  top  down 
and  bot.tom-up  information  in  order  to  significantly  reduce 
the  search  space  and  build  appropriate  semantic  primitives. 
In  this  paper  we  will  develop  an  algorithm  which  uses  this 
paradigm  for  tine  organization  and  apply  it  to  line  grouping 
in  the  context  of  natural  scenes. 

3.  Requirements  for  a  Geometric  Group¬ 
ing 

System 

There  are  four  essential  requirements  on  any  geometric 
grouping  system.  First  is  the  representation  of  primitive 
tokens  (in  our  case  lines)  and  the  geometric  relations  be¬ 
tween  tokens  (in  our  case  collincarity,  parallclness,  relative 
angle,  and  spatial  proximity.  Our  choice,  of  a  representation 
will  be  discussed  in  next  section. 

Second,  it  must  identify  the  relationship  between  the 
groups  of  tokens  satisfying  these  primitive  relations,  and 
knowledge  about  the  domain  being  interpreted.  That  is, 
one  must  select  primitives  which  form  the  basis  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  for  representing  objects  and  knowledge  about  the 
scene. 

Third,  it  must  develop  grouping  strategies,  based  on 
the  objects  of  interest  in  the  scene,  knowledge  of  the  do¬ 
main  and  the  current  state  of  the  system.  That  is,  one 
must  build  a  language  of  grouping  strategies  for  represent¬ 
ing  procedural  knowledge  about  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  domain.  Finally,  at  all  stages  of  grouping  the  system 
must  deal  explicitly  with  the  problem  of  search,  and  its 
relation  to  the  objects  in  the  domain  which  are  to  be  hy¬ 
pothesized. 

The  algorithm  presented  in  this  paper  is  part  of  a  larger 
computational  framework  under  development  at  UMASS 
(see  also  (27|)  for  confronting  the  issues  described  above. 
We  view  the  grouping  and  search  processes  as  part  of  a  4 
stage  iterative  grouping  and  extraction  strategy  which  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  Primitive  Structure  Generation:  These  processes  pro¬ 
vide  the  primitives  (regions,  lines,  more  complex  to¬ 
kens)  which  are  the  input  to  the  grouping  and  hy¬ 
pothesis  generation  process  described  next. 


•  Linked  Structure  Generation:  This  step  applies  very 
general  geometric  constraints  to  obtain  graphs  within 
which  search  processes  can  be  applied  to  identify  ape-'  ' 
cilic  structures  of  interest.  For  example  rectilinear 
structures  which  would  contain  rectangles  or  other' 
simple  geometric  structures.  This  is  essential  for  gen¬ 
erating  search  spaces  of  reasonable  size. 

•  Subgraph  Extraction:  This  step  involves  the  extract 
tion  of  specific  structures  “one  step  up"  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  hierarchy,  and  uses  the  linked  structures  to  con¬ 
strain  the  search. 

•  Replacement  and  Iteration:  Having  extracted  more 
abstract  tokens,  these  can  now  play  the  role  of  prim¬ 
itives  in  another  pass  of  grouping  and  extraction. 

The  algorithm  presented  in  this  paper  is  at  the  Linked 
Structure  Generation  stage  of  the  strategy  and  is  applied 
here  only  to  straight  lines  for  the  purpose  of  building  rec¬ 
tilinear  structures.  In  [27|,  a  similar  strategy  is  applied 
with  striking  results  for  the.  purpose  of  extracting  straight 
lines.  In  general  each  step  of  the  grouping  and  extraction 
strategy  must  apply  constraints  which  either  significantly 
reduce  the  search  space  and/or  add  important  information 
to  the  descriptive  power  of  the  system. 

4.  Identifying  Rectilinear  Structure 

In  this  section  we  review  the  system  under  development 
for  the  extraction  of  rectilinear  structure  and  our  approach 
to  limiting  the  search  for  both  general  and  specific  geomet¬ 
ric  structure.  The  process  starts  with  a  set  of  primitives 
which  are  the  the  output  of  a  straight  line  extraction  al¬ 
gorithm,  in  this  case  the  Burns  algorithm  was  used  (see 
[6]).  These  lines  are  viewed  as  nodes  in  a  graph  and  the 
geometric  relations  of 

•  spatially  proximate  collinear 

•  spatially  proximate  parallel 

•  spatially  proximate  orthogonal 

•  and  any  subset  of  the  above, 

as  relations  between  the  nodes.  These  specific  relations  will 
be  defined  below. 

Hypotheses  of  line  groups  arc  then  generated  using  a 
connected  components  algorithm  based  on  the.  chosen  ge¬ 
ometric  links.  These  components,  which  are  called  Recti- 
linear  Line  Groups,  form  a  ne.w  class  of  tokens  which  have 
emergent  features  and  form  a  new  level  of  the  Geometric- 
Semantic,  abstraction  hierarchy.  Because  different  choices  of 
the  primitive  geometric  relations  yield  different  rectilinear 
groups,  a  given  line  may  participate  In  more  than  one  group 
and  so  we  are  begining  to  explore  various  notions  of  “sim¬ 
plicity”  or  “preference”  to  resolve  conflicting  or  competing 


hypotheses.  Finally,  specific  geometric  structure  may  be 
identified  (rectangles,  coliinear  and  parallel  structure)  as 
subgraphs  of  these  connected  components.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  (7)  for  examples  of  the  extraction  of  specific  ge¬ 
ometric  structure  corresponding  to  the  projection  of  scene 
events. 

In  defining  spatial  proximity  one  must  recognize  that 
there  are  essentially  three  types  of  proximity  to  choose 
from.  First,  there  is  a  notion  of  image-dependent  proximity 
wherein  the  metric  of  the  image  itself  is  used  to  define  the 
distance  between  two  tokens  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
tokens.  The  second  is  token- dependent  proximity  where  the 
distance  between  two  tokens  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the 
tokens.  For  example,  the  length  of  a  line  might  be  a  factor 
in  defining  a  notion  of  parallel.  Finally,  there  is  scene- 
dependent  proximity  where,  for  example  in  a  road  scene 
with  a  camera  in  standard  position,  distance  between  two 
objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  image  might  mean  something 
very  different  than  for  two  objects  at  the  top  of  the  image. 
For  the  results  presented  in  this  paper  we  hf  \  token- 
dependent  proximity  for  defining  orthogonal,  ,  llel  and 
coliinear  relations.  Clearly  this  is  only  a  start,  and  indeed 
there  are  many  issues  that  we  have  only  begun  to  address 
with  regard  to  the  relations  between  these  three  types  of 
proximity. 

The  process  of  finding  rectilinear  line  groups  involves 
partitioning  the  lines  into  overlapping  groups  filtered  with 
respect  to  orientation.  These  groups,  which  we  call  orthog¬ 
onality  ranges,  contain  all  lines  within  vr/16  radians  (11.25 
degrees)  of  some  orientation  or  ±ir/ 2  radians  of  that  ori¬ 
entation.  The  choice  of  zr/ 16  radians  results  in  8  distinct 
orthogonality  ranges.  By  restricting  the  connected  compo¬ 
nents  algorithm  to  lines  from  a  single  orthogonality  range 
the  rectilinearity  of  the  group  as  a  whole  is  guaranteed.  In 
addition,  considering  each  of  the  orthogonality  ranges  in¬ 
dependently  reduces  the  search  space  without  limiting  the 
resulting  geometric  structures  and  lends  a  degree  of  paral¬ 
lelism  to  the  process.  In  Figure  13  we  see  the  lines  from 
Figure  6  in  the  orthogonality  range  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  lines.  In  Figure  14  we  see  the  lines  from  Figure  7 
in  the  orthogonality  range  about  the  horizontal  orientation. 


4.1  Spatially  Proximate  Orthogonal  Line 
Segments 

Figure  15  illustrates  our  use  of  token  dependent  prox¬ 
imity  to  determine  whether  two  line  segments  A  and  B  are 
spatially  proximate  orthogonal.  Three  measures  contribute 
to  determining  spatially  proximate  orthogonality,  A0,  t  and 
t'.  If  one  thinks  of  line  segment  A  as  the  unit  vector  of  a 
coordinate  system  obtained  by  extending  A  infinitely  in 
both  directions,  then  t  is  the  value  where  the  extension  of 
line  segment  B  intersects  it.  The  value  t'  is  analogus  to  t, 
except  the  roles  of  lines  A  and  B  are  reversed.  The  value 
AO  is  simply  the  relative  orientation  between  A  and  B. 


Figure  13:  Lines  in  the  Orthogonality  Range  for  the  Aerial 
Scene  containing  the  greatest  number  of  lines. 


Figure  14:  Lines  in  the  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Orthogo¬ 
nality  Range  for  the  Road  Scene. 
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Figure  15:  Illustrating  Comparison  of  two  lines  for  Spatially 
Proximate  Orthogonality. 


Figure  16:  Illustrating  Displacement  and  Overlap  Between 
Two  Lines. 


Definition:  Two  lines  are  spatially  proximate  orthogo¬ 
nal  if  the  following  conditions  are  satisfied: 

•  -6  <  t  <  1  +  6, 

•  -6  <t'  <1  +  6, 

•  x/2  -  c  <  Ad  <  x/2  +  c. 

The  terms  e  and  6  are  thresholds  which  constrain  the 
definition.  For  smaller  c  the  two  lines  must  be  closer  to 
orthogonal  to  be  related.  For  smaller  6  the  lines  must 
be  spatially  closer  with  resepect  to  their  endpoints.  Note 
this  definition  makes  no  distinction  between  corners  and 
T-junctions.  Values  of  e  =  0.17  radians  (10  degrees)  and 
6  =  0.5  were  used  for  the  results  in  this  paper  and  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  parameter  space  is  currently  underway. 

4.2  Line  Overlap  and  Displacement 

Spatially  proximate  parallel  and  spatially  proximate  co- 
llinear  are  defined  in  terms  of  two  more  primitive  relations 
which  we  call  symmetric  lateral  displacement  ( DIS,ym )  and 
symmetric  overlap  {OV,m).  The  basis  for  these  two  mea¬ 
sures  are  more  primitive  relations  shown  in  Figure  16  where 
DIS{A,B,P1 )  measures  the  displacement  from  point  Pj  on 
A  to  B  and  OV(A,B)  measures  the  overlap  from  A  to  B. 
Symmetric  measures  DlS^m  and  OVtym  result  essentially 
by  taking  averages  of  measures  from  A  to  B  and  B  to  A. 
with  these  and  the  same  measures  with  the  roles  of  A  and 
B  reversed.  A  detailed  explanation  of  how  displacement  * 
and  overlap  are  calculated  can  be  found  in  [20]. 


The  resulting  symmetric  measures  satisfy  the  following 
conditions 

0<DIS,vm(A,B)  <  oo 
-oo  <  OV,ym(A,B)  <  1. 

These  measures  are  intended  for  use  between  lines  al¬ 
ready  known  to  be  roughly  of  the  same  orientation.  The 
lateral  displacement  measure  captures  the  distance  in  the 
direction  orthogonal  to  the  orientation  of  the  line.  The 
overlap  measure  captures  the  distance  along  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  line.  A  negative  overlap  is  used  to  measure 
the  distance  between  two  lines  along  their  projection.  For 
example  a  line  completly  overlaps  itself  (OVtym(A,  A)  =  1) 
while  there  is  no  lateral  displacement  between  a  line  and 
itself  (DIS,ym(A, A)  =  0).  For  two  parallel  sides  of  a 
square,  DIS,ym(A,B)  =  1  and  OV,ym(A,A)  -  I,  For  two 
collinear  lines  lying  end  to  end,  DIS,ym(A,A)  -  0  and 
OV,m(A,A)  =  0. 

4.3  Spatially  Proximate  Collinear  and  Parallel 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  define  spatially  proximate 
collinear  using  the  definitions  of  dispiacment  and  overlap. 

Definition:  Two  lines  are  spatially  proximate  collinear 
if  the  following  conditions  are  satisfied: 

•  -e*  <  OV^n(A,B)  <  e 

.  DlS«m(A,B)  <  6 

•  |  AO  |<  a 


\  '  -v 
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For  the  results  shown  in  this  paper  we  have  used  the 
values  e'  =  .5,  (separated  by  at  most  SO  percent  of  their  av¬ 
erage  length),  (  =  .15,  (having  at  most  IS  percent  overlap), 
S  =  .15,  (displaced  by  at  most  15  percent  of  their  average 
length)  and  a  =  0.17,  (10  degrees). 

Similarly  we  have  used  displacement  and  overlap  to  de¬ 
fine  spatially  proximate  parallel. 

Definition:  Two  lines  are  spatially  proximate  parallel 
if  the  following  conditions  are  satisfied: 

.  OVnm(A,B)  >  t 

•  DIStm{A,B)  <  6 

•  |  A6  |<  a 

For  the  results  shown  in  this  paper  we  have  used  the 
values  f  =  .5,  (  at  most  50  percent  overlap),  6  =  .5,  (  at 
most  50  percent  of  the  average  length  apart ),  and  a  =  0.17 
(  10  degrees). 

In  summary  these  definitions  provide  measures  of  token 
dependent  proximity  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  co- 
llinear,  parallel  and  orthogonal.  There  is  much  work  to  be 
done  in  exploring  the  parameter  spaces  employed  in  these 
definitions.  In  Figures  17,  18  and  19  we  see  the  line  pairs 
satisfying  the  relations  of  spatially  proximate  orthogonal, 
spatially  proximate  collinear  and  spatially  proximate  paral¬ 
lel  for  the  aerial  photograph.  Figures  20,  21  and  22  show 
the  same  relations  for  the  road  scene.  The  pairs  shown  in 
these  figures  are  the  in  input  to  the  connected  components 

phase  of  the  grouping  algorithm  which  we  describe  in  the 
next  section. 

4.4  Line  Group  Generation  and  Competing 
Hypothesis  Resolution 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  describe  the  creation  of  rec¬ 
tilinear  groups.  Their  generation  really  involves  two  pro¬ 
cesses: 

1.  Connected  Components:  which  forms  an  hypothesis 
of  a  spatially  proximate  rectilinear  structure. 

2.  Voting  Processes,  Competing  Hypothesis  Resolution: 
which  tries  to  find  the  simplest  explanation  for  the 
largest  collection  of  lines. 

The  connected  components  algorithm  uses  any  subset  of 
the  three  relations,  spatially  proximate  orthogonal,spatially 
proximate  collinear  and  spatially  proximate  parallel.  These 
different  subsets  make  up  a  family  of  possible  relations  upon 
which  the  connected  components  can  be  based.  For  exam¬ 
ple  we  might  choc  je  to  select  conditions  only  from  the  rules 
for  coliinearity  and  paralleiness  and  ignore  the  orthogonal¬ 
ity  conditions.  The  output  of  the  connected  components 
algorithm  would  be  structures  all  of  whose  elements  are 
parallel  or  collinear  with  the  property  that  any  line  in  the 
group  is  spatially  proximate  (in  the  sense  described  above) 
to  at  least  one  other  line  in  the  group. 


Figure  17:  Lines  Belonging  to  Spatially  Proximate  Orthog¬ 
onal  Pairs  for  the  Aerial  Photograph. 


Figure  18:  Lines  Belonging  to  Spatially  Proximate  Co¬ 
llinear  Pairs  for  the  Aerial  Photograph. 
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Given  that  the  the  connected  components  algorithm  is 
run  separately  on  each  of  the  othogonality  ranges  ard  that 
the  orthogonality  ranges  overlap,  each  line  can  belong  to 
two  connected  components.  In  addition,  groups  based  on 
different  combinations  of  links  are  formed  separately  and  a 
line  can  belong  to  groups  of  each  type  independently.  Cur¬ 
rently  we  have  explored  resolution  within  groups  formed 
using  a  single  combination  of  links.  One  means  for  accom¬ 
plishing  this  resolution  is  to  invoke  a  process  which  asks  of 
each  line  which  component  it  prefers  according  to  various 
selection  criteria.  For  example:  Let  each  line  vote  for  the 
group  which  has  the  most  lines,  or  the  group  whose  total 
length  is  longest,  or  the  group  which  is  "simplest”  based 
on  some  more  complex  rule.  Some  preliminary  results  are 
shown  in  the  next  section. 

5.  Results 

The  Rectilinear  Line  Grouping  System,  as  the  system 
described  above  is  called,  has  been  run  on  roughly  ten  im¬ 
ages  drawn  from  different  domains  including  road  scenes, 
aerial  photographs  and  house  scenes.  In  each  case  con¬ 
nected  components,  or  what  we  will  simply  call  line  groups, 
were  formed  using  all  combinations  of  the  three  basic  re¬ 
lations,  spatially  proximate  orthogonal,  spatially  proximate 
collinear  and  spatially  proximate  parallel.  These  line  groups 
clearly  represent  a  next  step  up  the  geometric-semantic  ab¬ 
straction  hierarchy.  The  groups  we  have  produced  differ 
greatly  in  size  and  form,  capturing  a  wealth  of  structure 
in  the  images.  We  are  just  begining  the  process  of  learning 
how  best  to  utilize  and  characterize  these  groups.  Presented 
here  is  a  sampling  of  the  groups  generated  for  the  images 
presented  in  Figures  2  and  3. 

6.1  A  Sample  of  the  Connected  Components 
Grouping  Results 

In  Figure  23  we  see  the  lines  which  belong  to  the  group 
containing  the  largest  number  of  lines  formed  using  only 
the  relation  spatially  proximate  orthogonal.  The  source 
lines  (Figure  6)  are  for  the  aerial  photograph.  This  group 
contains  82  lines,  the  next  largest  group  of  the  same  type  for 
this  image  contained  only  19.  An  examination  of  Figure  17 
shows  that  many  spatially  proximate  orthogonal  line  pairs 
are  identified  around  the  buildings  in  the  lower  lefthand 
portion  of  the  image.  The  connected  components  grouping 
finds  a  number  of  groups  containing  roughly  5  to  15  line? 
in  this  area. 

The  line  groups  shown  in  Figure  24  are  the  result  of 
grouping  lines  from  the  same  aerial  photograph  based  on 
the  relations  spatially  proximate  collinear  and  spatially  prox¬ 
imate  parallel.  The  figure  was  generated  by  selecting  the  4 
largest  groups  and  displaying  ‘best’  3.  How  the  best  3  were 
chosen  will  be  discussed  below  as  an  example  of  resolving 
multiple  hypothesis. 


Figure  23:  Largest  Group  Based  on  Spatially  Proximate 
Orthogonality. 


Figure  24:  Largest  Groups  Based  on  the  Relations  Spatially 
Proximate  Collinear  and  Spatially  Proximate  Parallel. 
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The  line  groups  shown  in  Figure  25  were  produced  using 
all  three  relations,  spatially  proximate  orthogonal,  spatially 
proximate  collinear  and  spatially  proximate  parallel.  Four 
groups  are  shown,  selected  out  of  the  largest  5.  What  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  large  group  resulting  from  buildings  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  scene  is  actually  two  groups.  The  two 
groups  contain  158  and  135  lines  respectively  and  share  54 
lines  in  common.  The  two  groups  arose  out  of  the  connected 
components  grouping  in  adjacent  orthogonality  ranges.  It 
is  clear  that  the  significant  groups  based  on  rectilinearity 
correspond  to  significant  scene  events. 

In  Figures  26  and  27  we  see  rectilinear  line  groups  for 
the  road  scene  image  of  Figure  3.  The  source  lines  are 
shown  in  Figure  7.  The  two  groups  shown  in  Figure  26 
are  the  result  of  grouping  based  solely  on  spatially  prox¬ 
imate  orthogonality.  They  are  the  2  ‘best’  groups  out  of 
the  largest  4.;  The  2  discarded  each  contain  about  half  the 
lines  in  the  largest  group,  and  are  the  result  of  grouping  the 
lines  for  the  large  group  in  the  orthogonality  ranges  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  one  in  which  the  large  group  is  found.  Figure  27 
shows  the  single  largest  group  produced  by  grouping  based 
upon  all  three  relations. 


Figure  25:  Largest  Groups  Based  on  all  Three  Relations: 
Spatially  Proximate  Orthogonal,  Spatially  Proximate  Co¬ 
llinear  and  Spatially  Proximate  Parallel. 


Figure  26:  Largest  Groups  Based  on  Spatially  Proximate 
Orthogonality. 


Figure  27:  Largest  Single  Group  Based  on  all  Three  Re¬ 
lations:  Spatially  Proximate  Orthogonal,  Spatially  Proxi¬ 
mate  Collinear  and  Spatially  Proximate  Parallel. 
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5.2  Illustrating  the  Resolution  of  Multiple 
Hypothesis 

In  selecting  the  groups  shown  in  Figure  24  we  said  the 
‘best’  three  of  the  four  groups  were  selected.  Figure  28 
shows  the  group  the  was  rejected  and  Figure  29  the  group 
that  caused  it  to  be  rejected.  As  mentioned  earlier,  a  simple 
means  of  resolving  conflicting  hypotheses  is  for  each  line  to 
vote  for  the  group  it  ‘prefers*.  One  basis  for  preference  is 
size.  Reliance  on  size  amounts  to  an  elementary  definition 
of  ‘simplicity’  which  in  this  case  amounts  to  the  selecting 
the  group  accounting  for  the  maximum  ammount  of  struc¬ 
ture.  Size  may  be  measured  in  many  ways,  and  two  simple 
ways  are  in  terms  of  the  number  of  lines  or  the  cumulative 
length  of  the  lines.  The  group  shown  in  Figure  28  contains 
88  with  a  cumulative  length  of  1116.  The  group  shown  in 
Figure  29  contains  117  lines  with  a  cumulative  length  of 

1336.  These  2  groups  share  83  lines  in  common.  Using  ei¬ 
ther  of  these  measures,  the  group  in  Figure  29  would  clearly 
receive  the  majority  of  the  votes. 

In  resolving  the  conflict  between  the  groups  in  Fig¬ 
ures  28  and  29  it  made  little  difference  what  measure  of 
size  was  used.  This  may  not  always  be  the  case,  however 
as  the  groups  illustrated  in  Figures  30  and  31  the  group  in 
Figure  31  was  chosen  over  the  one  in  Figure  30  for  inclusion 
in  Figure  25  by  hand  Which  of  these  two  groups  would  be 
considered  ‘best’  depends  upon  the  measure  of  size.  The 
group  in  Figure  30  contains  107  lines  with  a  cumulative 
length  of  902.  The  group  in  Figure  31  contains  102  lines 
with  a  cumulative  length  of  983.  The  two  groups  have  70 
lines  in  common.  Hence  which  group  is  chosen  depends 
upon  the  measure  used.  Based  on  cumulative  length,  the 
group  in  Figure  31  wins.  Based  on  the  number  of  lines,  the 
group  in  Figure  30  wins.  This  example  gives  some  flavor 
for  the  types  of  difficulties  surrounding  the  issue  of  multiple 
hypothesis  resolution. 

6.  Conclusion  and  Future  Directions 

In  this  paper  we  have  examined  the  problem  of  grouping 
tokens  extracted  from  images  of  natural  scenes  into  geomet¬ 
rically  significant  components  useful  for  image  interpreta¬ 
tion.  An  implementation  of  a  system  for  grouping  straight 
lines  into  larger  rectilinear  configruations  is  described.  In 
designing  and  implementing  this  system,  two  central  issues 
in  geometric  grouping  had  to  be  addressed.  First,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  building  structures  which  can  serve  as  primi¬ 
tives  for  defining  scene  events  and  second,  the  importance  of 
pruning  the  enormous  search  spaces  which  contain  the  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  scene  events  of  interest.  The  Gestalt  Laws  of 
perceptual  organization  and  in  particular  many  of  the  rules 
of  simplicity  and  economic  encoding  provide  a  framework 


Figure  28:  Line  Group  Based  on  Spatially  Proximate 
Collinearity  and  Parallelness,  rejected  For  Lack  of  Support. 


Figure  29:  Line  Group  Based  on  Spatially  Proximate 
Collinearity  and  Parallelness.  Selected  Over  Group  Shown 
the  Previous  Figure.  Contains  117  Lines. 
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for  developing  descriptions  and  algorithms  which  constrain 
the  number  of  hypothesis  generated. 

In  thL  paper  we  have  dealt  only  with  line  organization, 
and  our  future  work  includes  extending  the  algorithms  we 
describe  to  include  line  and  region  relations.  For  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  algorithm  described  in  this  paper  we  have  not 
used  the  direction  of  the  intensity  gradient  across  the  line, 
color  information  in  a  neighborhood  about  the  line  or  infor¬ 
mation  about  regions  of  a  segmentation  to  which  the  line 
is  adjacent,  to  constrain  the  grouping  processes.  Each  of 
these  additional  constraints  will  allow  the  generated  struc¬ 
tures  to  be  more  complete  descriptions  of  some  local  area 
in  the  image,  allow  further  pruning  of  the  search  space,  and 
provide  a  richer  set  of  primitives  for  higher  level  processes. 
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ABSTRACT 


We  are  pursuing  the  detection  of  runways  in  aerial  images 
as  part  of  a  project  to  automatically  map  complex  cultural 
areas  such  as  a  major  commercial  airport  complex.  This 
task  is  much  more  difficult  that  appears  at  first.  We  use 
a  hypothesize  and  test  paradigm.  Hypotheses  are  formed 
by  looking  for  instances  of  long  rectangular  shapes,  possi¬ 
bly  interrupted  by  other  long  rectangles.  We  use  runway 
markings,  mandated  by  standards  for  runway  construction, 
to  verify  our  hypotheses. 

Keywords:  Aerial  image  analysis,  shape  analysis,  map¬ 
ping,  runway  detection,  Image  Understanding  Systems. 


Figure  1:  Objects  in  Scenes  of  Airport  Complexes 
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1  INTRODUCTION 

Our  aim  is  to  develop  general  techniques  for  automated 
mapping  and  photointerpretation  tasks.  We  have  chosen 
major  commercial  airports  as  a  test  domain  that  has  a  va¬ 
riety  of  interesting  characteristics. 

Airports  contain  a  variety  of  objects,  depicted  in  figure 
1,  such  the  transportation  network  (runways,  taxiways,  and 
roads),  a  variety  of  building  structures  (hangars,  terminals, 
storage  warehouses),  and  a  variety  of  mobile  objects  (auto¬ 
mobiles,  aircraft,  humans).  Further,  the  airport  complexes 
are  under  continual  changes,  usually  due  to  expansion.  The 
images  themselves  are  rather  complex  due  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  objects  present  in  them.  The  mapping  of  this  domain, 
thus,  offers  a  variety  of  challenging  problems. 

Our  goal  is  to  map  all  of  the  interesting  objects  in  the 
scene  and  also  to  devise  integrated  descriptions  that  include 
the  functional  relationships  of  the  objects  in  the  scene.  In 
this  paper  we  concentrate  on  the  mapping  of  runways  (we 
are  pursuing  mapping  of  buildings  in  separate  work  [4,2]). 
The  runways  and  taxiways  may  appear  to  be  modeled  eas¬ 
ily  -  namely  as  long,  thin,  rectangular  strips  of  uniform 
brigthness.  However,  the  real  images  are  much  more  com¬ 
plex,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  a  portion  (LOGANl:800  x  2200 
resolution)  of  Logan  International  Airport  in  Boston,  and 
in  figure  3,  a  portion  (JFK2:  2500x2000  resolution)  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  International  Airport  in  New  York.  These  help 
illustrate  the  following: 

•  Object  complexity:  Runways  have  a  variety  of  mark¬ 
ings,  some  are  standard  as  in  LOGAN1,  some  are  not 
(left  runway  in  JFK2),  that  are  applied  to  the  paved 
areas  of  runways  and  taxiways  to  identify  clearly  the 
functions  of  these  areas,  and  to  delimit  the  physical 
areas  for  safe  operation  and  aid  pilots.  In  many  cases 
there  are  visible  signs  of  heavy  use,  such  as  tire  tread 
marks,  oil  spots,  and  exhaust  fume  smears.  Also,  run¬ 
ways  have  shoulders  of  various  widths. 

•  Object  competition:  Runways  may  not  be  of  uniform 
material  (JFK2).  The  landing  surface  and  the  shoul- 
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ders  may  be  of  the  same  or  different  material  for  dif¬ 
ferent  runways  in  the  same  airport.  Runways  may 
be  extended  using  different  materials.  In  certain  ge¬ 
ographical  locations,  the  runway  surfaces  develop  de¬ 
fects  that  need  to  be  repaired;  the  repair  work,  usually 
in  the  form  of  patches  is  not  necessarily  homogeneous 
with  the  original  surface  material,  and  can  have  ran¬ 
dom  shapes. 

•  Object  functionality:  Runway  surfaces  may  be  oc¬ 
cluded  by  trucks  and  aircraft.  Runways  have  access 
taxiways  and  service  roads  in  a  variety  of  positions 
with  respect  to  the  runway.  Runways  can  intersect 
with  other  runways.  Also,  old  runways  or  portions  of 
them  may  be  now  used  for  other  purposes. 


the  surfaces,  according  to  FAA  specifications.  From 
airport  engineering  we  also  know  the  range  of  angles 
between  runways,  typical  distances  between  parallel 
runways,  range  os  widths  and  so  on. 

•  Photometric  Knowledge:  Intensity  data  may  be  of 
some  help  in  verifying  runway  hypotheses  when  run¬ 
way  markings  are  non  existent  or  not  available  due 
to  lack  of  contrast  or  lack  of  resolution.  Our  current 
implementation  does  not  make  use  of  this  knowledge 
but  only  uses  the  image  resolution  information. 

In  work  reported  here,  our  verification  step  consists  only 
of  finding  the  various  markings  we  expect.  We  have  not  yet 


Figure  2:  Logan  International  Airport  image  (LOGAN1) 


One  of  the  major  causes  of  difficulties  in  detecting  run¬ 
ways  and  other  objects  in  real  aerial  scenes  is  that  the  low 
level  segmentation  rarely  give  complete  and  accurate  re¬ 
sults.  In  our  work  we  have  chosen  to  work  primarily  with 
the  line  segments  computed  from  the  intensity  edges  in  the 
image.  These  lines  may  be  fragmented,  due  in  part  to  in¬ 
adequacies  in  the  line  detection  process,  and  in  part  due 
to  actual  structures  in  the  image.  In  general,  we  assume 
that  the  images  are  of  fairly  good  quality  and  of  adequate 
resolution. 

Our  method  uses  the  hypothesis  formation  and  verifi¬ 
cation  paradigm  to  detect  runways.  Our  approach  uses  a 
generic  model  of  the  objects  of  interest  derived  from  the 
following  sources  of  knowledge: 

•  Geometry  and  Shape:  We  know  that  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  instances  of  objects  whose  outlines  represent 
a  rectangular  shape  having  a  large  aspect  ratio  of 
length  to  width.  We  know  that  runways  have  ends 
as  opposed  to  nearby  straight  stretches  of  highways 
and  roads. 


combined  the  different  criteria  to  give  an  overall  confidence 
value.  This  process  should,  ideally,  take  place  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  larger  system  that  is  also  reasoning  about  other 
objects  in  the  scene,  such  as  the  remainder  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  network,  building"  and  the  mobile  objects.  Lo¬ 
cation  of  these  objects  will  mutually  affect  the  confidence 
levels  of  the  descriptions  of  other  objects.  Thus,  the  system 
described  here  should  be  viewed  as  a  module  for  the  larger 
system  to  operate  on. 

2  AN  OVERVIEW  AND  ASSUMP¬ 
TIONS 

As  previously  mentioned,  we  have  chosen  to  work  primar¬ 
ily  with  line  segments  extracted  from  the  image.  Figure  4 
shows  the  segments  computed  from  the  LOGANl  image  in 
figure  2.  Geometric  knowledge  of  the  desired  structures  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  should  be  characterized  by  parallel  lines 
of  opposite  contrast.  We  call  such  pairs  of  lines  “anti- 
parallel’’,  and  abbreviate  them  as  apars.  Apars  form  the 
basic  unit  of  our  further  analysis. 

In  a  complex  scene  like  a  major  airport  not  all  apars 
correspond  to  a  runway  or  even  to  segments  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  network.  Conversely,  not  all  of  the  runway  is 
likely  to  be  included  in  one  apar  or  even  in  a  set  of  apars. 


•  Specific  Knowledge  of  airport  design:  We  know  the 
features  that  make  a  visible  long  strip  in  the  image 
an  airport  runway:  The  standard  markings  applied  to 
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Figure  3:  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport  image 
(JFK2) 


We  need  to  use  the  constraints  provided  by  the  scene  knowl¬ 
edge  to  properly  interpret  the  apars  and  to  make  sense  out 
of  the  fragmented  information  provided  by  *he  lower  level 
processing.  To  do  this  we  follow  a  hypothesize  and  test 
paradigm. 

One  important  aspect  of  our  hypotheses  formation  pro¬ 
cess  is  that  it  is  as  non-committal  as  possible.  Thus,  if  a  line 
segmetd  contributes  to  many  apars,  as  is  the  case  along  run¬ 
way  features  where  there  may  be  a  large  number  of  linear 
features  parallel  to  the  runway,  such  as  runway  shoulders, 
taxiways,  and  service  roads,  possibly  having  markings  of 
their  own,  we  allow  the  apar  computation  process  to  gen¬ 
erate  all  the  possible  combinations.  This  leads  to  a  large 
search  space  that  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
detection  of  “targets”  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
“distractors”. 

Reduction  of  the  search  space  is  accomplished  in  our 
method  by  computing  an  estimate  of  the  directions  of  run¬ 


ways,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  widths  of  the  runways. 
We  assume  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  runways  is  visible 
in  the  image  from  which  we  can  compute  these  estimates. 
Once  these  estimates  are  available  we  can  extract  from  the 
set  of  apars  those  having  one  of  the  selected  directions  and 
having  a  range  of  widths,  and  form  a  set  of  apars  presum¬ 
ably  representing  fragments  of  runways.  Note  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  search  space  does  not  imply  a  reduction  of  the 
information  space.  At  all  times  the  entire  set  of  apars  and 
segments  is  available. 

Hypotheses  formation  is  still  a  general  methodology; 
knowledge  specific  to  the  objects  of  interest  is  required  for 
complete  disambiguation.  Verification  of  runways  is  accom¬ 
plished  primarily  by  detection  and  identification  of  runway 
markings.  Figure  5  shows  the  set  of  markings  that  we  look 
for  to  verify  commercial  runways.  They  also  help  classify 
the  runways  into  thr*  *  asic  categories:  precision  instru¬ 
ment  runways,  non-p  jion  instrument  runways,  and  w- 
sual  runways.  These  in  turn,  tells  us  something  about  the 


aircraft  we  can  expect  to  see;  large-wing  span  aircraft  re¬ 
quire  precision  instrument  runways,  for  example.  For  a 
complete  discussion  on  runway  and  taxiway  markings,  see 
the  ICAO  Annex  14  and  (7).  Our  description  relates  to  the 
FAA  specifications,  which  are  generally  similar  in  function 
and  form  to  the  international  standards;  where  differences 
occur,  they  are  not  sufficiently  great  to  cause  confusion  [8]. 

In  summary,  a  runway  is  modeled  as  a  long  rectangle 
containing  various  distinguishing  markings.  We  first  hy¬ 
pothesize  their  presence  and  then  verify  them  as  runways, 
as  depicted  in  figure  6. 


Our  hypothesis  formation  process  consists  of  the  follow¬ 


ing  steps: 


1.  Detect  Lines  Segments  and  Anti-parallelism'.  We  ap¬ 
ply  one  of  our  edge  detection  techniques  [1,3]  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  line  segments  corresponding  the  intensity  edges 
in  the  image.  We  next  detect  anti-parallels  (pairs 
of  segments  of  opposing  contrast)  from  the  line  seg¬ 
ments. 

2.  Estimate  Runway  Directions  and  Widths:  We  com¬ 
pute  the  length  weighted  histogram  of  apar  directions 
and  use  the  peaks  to  select  one  or  more  runway  ori¬ 
entations.  To  estimate  runway  width,  we  compute 
a  length  weighted  histogram  of  the  apar  widths  (the 
distance  between  the  anti-parallel  pair  of  segments) 
for  each  of  the  selected  estimates  of  runway  orienta¬ 
tion.  The  peaks  in  the  histogram  correspond  to  sets 
of  apars  having  similar  widths. 
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Figure  6:  Block  Diagram  of  Runway  Detection  System 


3.  Join  Apart  based  on  continuity:  Apars  with  a  selected 
orientation  and  having  similar  widths  are  joined  if 
they  share  a  common  segment,  are  collinear  and  have 
the  same  color  (brighter  or  darker  than  surround)  to 
form  a  new  longer  apar. 

4.  Remove  Apars  with  Low  Aspect  Ratio:  Apars  with  an 
aspect  ratio  of  less  than  1  are  considered  unreliable 
and  thus,  removed  from  the  set. 

5.  Remove  Contained  Apars:  Apars  which  are  inside 
other  apars  are  removed  to  simplify  the  joining  pro¬ 


cess.  The  evidence  provided  by  the  surrounding  apar 
is  judged  to  encompass  the  evidence  given  by  the 
smaller,  thinner  apar. 

6.  Join  Collinear  Apars:  After  joining  on  the  basis  of 
continuity,  many  runway  fragments  remain  fragmented 
due  to  occlusion  and  other  factors  already  mentioned 
previously.  In  this  step  we  join  collinear  apars  of  sim¬ 
ilar  width  if  the  gap  between  them  is  small  compared 
to  the  lengths  of  the  candidate  apars  or,  if  the  seg¬ 
ments  between  the  candidate  apars  show  strong  evi¬ 
dence  of  features  oriented  in  the  direction  of  the  apars. 
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The  resulting  spars  over  a  given  aspect  ratio  are  the 
runway  hypothesis.  Although  this  process  is  liberal 
in  its  decisions  to  join  candidate  apars,  3-D  informa¬ 
tion  (from  stereo)  should  help  in  some  cases  to  verify 
a  smooth  and  flat  surface.  Our  current  system,  how¬ 
ever  does  not  make  use  of  3-D  information. 

To  verify  our  hypotheses  as  runways,  we  use  airport  en¬ 
gineering  knowledge  [6],  and  specifically  the  characteristics 
of  the  standard  and  optional  runway  markings.  Some  of 
these  are  shown  in  figure  5. 

Usually,  it  is  possible  to  give  the  image  resolution  a- 
priori  to  help  locate  specific  markings.  However,  our  cur¬ 
rent  implementation  also  computes  an  estimate  of  the  im¬ 
age  resolution  as  it  gathers  evidence,  for  example,  from  the 
knowledge  of  runway  widths  and  the  widths  of  the  formed 
hypotheses.  The  image  resolution  is  used  as  a  guide  to  help 
locate  the  specific  runway  markings  from  the  locations  of 
previously  detected  markings,  and  to  help  predict  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  markings  otherwise  not  visible  or  undetected.  If 
the  image  .<  solution  is  available  a-priori,  comparison  to  the 
estimate  computed  also  helps  to  indicate  that  the  evidence 
obtained  is  consistent  with  that  we  expect  to  find. 

The  runway  verification  process  attempts  to  locate,  in 
some  cases  independently  (see  below),  the  following  evi¬ 
dence: 

1.  Runway  Centerlines:  We  detect  bright  apars  of  given 
length  and  width  near  the  center  of  the  hypothesized 
runway.  These  apars  should  be  interspaced  by  a  com¬ 
mon  distance. 

2.  Side  Stripe  Markings :  We  look  along  the  sides  of  the 
hypothesized  runways  for  evidence  of  long  thin  bright 
apars.  These  correspond  to  side  stripes  which  delin¬ 
eate  the  runway  landing  surface. 

3.  Threshold  Markings:  All  runways  are  assumed  to  have 
a  pair  of  threshold  marks  at  each  end  which  are  at 
least  partially  visible.  These  marks  are  the  begin  and 
end  points  of  the  runway,  even  though  the  paved  sur¬ 
face  may  extend  beyond  these  marks.  If  only  one  of 
the  pair  or  parts  of  the  threshold  marks  are  available, 
the  position  of  the  mark  or  matching  mark  is  hypoth¬ 
esized  from  available  apar  or  segment  information. 

4.  Touchdown  Markings:  The  threshold  marks  (above) 
are  assumed  to  delimit  the  runway  surface.  If  thresh¬ 
old  marks  are  not  available,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
locate  touchdown  and  distance  markings.  Otherwise, 
from  the  position  of  the  threshold  marks,  we  can  de¬ 
termine  where  the  touchdown  marks  should  be.  We 
search  the  immediate  area  for  a  bright  apar  of  given 
length  and  width.  If  we  cannot  find  a  bright  apar  to 
match  the  estimated  length  and  width,  we  look  for  a 
dark  apar  of  similar  proportions. 


5.  Large  Distance  Markings:  Runways  usually  have  dis¬ 
tance  markings  of  various  sizes  at  equally  spaced  in¬ 
tervals.  The  first  set  of  distance  marks  is  large  and 
is  usually  easy  to  find.  From  the  position  of  the 
large  distance  markings,  we  further  refine  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  resolution  of  the  image  for  more  localized 
searches. 

6.  Small  Distance  Markings:  From  the  position  of  the 
large  distance  marks,  we  compute  the  approximate 
location  of  the  four  sets  of  smaller  distance  markings 
and  look  for  suitable  apars  near  these  locations. 

7.  Blast  Pad  Markings:  These  are  optional  markings 
located  at  the  end  of  the  runways,  and  beyond  the 
threshold  markings.  The  are  characterized  by  their 
arrangement  into  a  *  herringbone  pattern”.  Although 
thin,  when  there  is  sufficient  resolution  in  the  image, 
these  are  reliable  features  that  form  thin  bright  apars 
located  at  a  known  angle  with  respect  to  the  runways. 

3  DETAILS  OF  THE  METHOD 

We  will  now  give  further  details  of  our  method,  and  its 
implementation. 

3.1  Formation  of  Runway  Hypothesis 

3.1.1  Detection  of  Line  Segments  and  Anti-parallels 

We  use  the  USC  “LINEAR"  line  detection  system  to  obtain 
line  segments  and  apars.  Edge  detection  is  performed  by  ap¬ 
plying  either  the  Nevatia-Babu  [l]  or  the  Marr-Hildreth  [5] 
edge  detectors  to  the  image.  Edges  are  then  thinned  and 
linked  to  form  continuous  curves.  These  curves  are  approx¬ 
imated  by  piecewise  linear  segments.  Each  linear  segment 
is  described  by  its  length,  orientation,  contrast,  and  po¬ 
sition  of  its  end  points.  Additionally  we  also  know  if  a 
segment  connects  to  another  segment  at  either  end.  Figure 

4  shows  the  8262  line  segments  computed  from  the  image  of 
LOGAN’s  Logan  International  Airport  (LOGANl)  shown 
previously  in  figure  2.  The  apars  are  computed  from  the 
segments  by  specifying  the  minimum  (in  our  examples,  1 
pixel)  and  maximum  (60  pixels)  distance  between  the  anti¬ 
parallel  pairs  of  segments.  The  range  will  be  known  in 
practice  if  the  altitude  of  the  aircraft  and  image  resolution 
are  known.  Figure  7  shows  the  center  axis  lines  of  the  apars 
computed  from  the  segments  shown  in  figure  4.  For  details 
on  the  computation  of  apars,  see  [1].  The  apars  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  their  length,  orientation,  end  points,  width  and 
color  (brighter  or  darker  than  surround).  We  also  know  if 
apars  are  connected  to  other  apars  at  either  end. 

3.1.2  Hypothesis  of  Runway  Orientation  and  Width 

In  this  step  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  direction  and  width 
of  the  runways  in  the  image.  We  first  estimate  the  direc- 
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Figure  7:  Anti-parallels  from  segments  in  LOGAN1  image 


tion  of  the  runways  by  computing  a  length  weighted  his¬ 
togram  of  the  orientation  of  the  detected  apars  .  The  re¬ 
sulting  histogram  for  the  LOGANl  image  is  shown  in  figure 

8.  The  three  peaks  detected  denote  the  dominant  orienta¬ 
tions,  even  when  the  runways  are  only  partially  visible.  In 
our  example,  the  peaks  are  at  43°,  63s  and  123°,  with  0s 
pointing  south. 

To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  runway  widths  in  the  im¬ 
age  we  compute  a  length  weighted  histogram  of  the  apar 
widths  for  those  apars  oriented  in  the  estimated  runway  di¬ 
rections.  The  resulting  histogram,  shown  in  figure  9,  shows 
three  groups  of  apars.  Typically  the  group  of  wider  apars 
(between  30  and  40  pixels  in  our  example)  contains  run¬ 
way  and  shoulder  fragments.  The  middle  group  (between 
10  and  25  pixels)  contain  taxiways  and  service  roads,  and 
in  some  cases,  narrow  shoulders.  The  third  group  (between 
1  and  6  pixels),  contains  the  surface  markings. 

Although  the  above  histogramming  techniques  have  been 
sufficient  to  estimate  direction  and  width,  variations  of  the 
technique  can  be  implemented.  For  example,  in  estimating 
runway  direction,  we  can  use  the  segments  instead  of  the 
apars,  which  in  greater  numbers,  would  contribute  more 
heavily  to  the  histogram.  In  estimating  widths,  we  can 
compute  one  histogram  for  each  of  the  selected  orientations 
to  obtain  better  definition  of  apar  groups. 

3.1.3  Construct  a  Set  of  Runway  Fragments 

In  this  step  we  reduce  the  search  space  for  runway  frag¬ 
ments  using  our  estimates  of  runway  direction  and  width. 
We  extract  form  the  set  of  apars  those  in  the  selected  di¬ 
rections  and  belonging  to  the  width  group  for  runways.  In 
our  LOGANl  example,  we  construct  three  sets  of  runway 
fragments,  one  for  each  of  the  three  selected  runway  orien¬ 
tations  (43°,  63®,  and  123°)  allowing  fo>-  a  tolerance  of  5* 
on  both  sides  of  the  histogram  peaks.  The  sets  contain  the 
apars  in  the  runway  width  group  (in  our  example,  between 
25  and  55  pixels).  The  resulting  three  sets  for  the  LOGANl 
example  are  shown  in  figure  10.  The  apars  are  shown  as 
rectangles  to  show  their  width.  These  apars  represent  a 
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Figure  9:  Length  Weighted  Histogram  of  Apar  Widths 
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Figure  10:  Apars  representing  initial  set  of  runway  frag¬ 
ments 


Figure  11:  Apars  Joined  on  the  basis  of  Boundary  Conti¬ 
nuity 


strong  set  of  evidence  of  the  presence  of  airport  runways 
(and  other  long  linear  structures)  in  the  image.  Compare 
the  original  set  of  apars  to  those  shown  in  figure  8.  The 
search  space  was  reduced,  in  this  example,  by  94%,  from 
9,498  in  the  entire  set  to  518  apars. 

3.1.4  Joining  Apars  on  the  Basis  of  Continuity 

Apars  representing  linear  structures  are  usually  broken  due 
to  a  variety  of  factors,  such  as  oil  spots  and  markings,  noise 
in  the  image  and  inadequacies  in  the  low-level  processes. 

Additionally,  some  of  the  breaks  are  due  to  real  structures 
in  the  image.  Consider  for  example  where  taxiways  join 
runways.  One  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  runway  is  seen 
as  a  continuous  linear  structure  while  the  other  boundary  is 
broken  at  the  junctions.  Typically  the  segments  represent¬ 
ing  the  continuous  boundary  will  form  apars  with  several 
segments  corresponding  to  the  broken  boundary,  leading  to 
a  sequence  of  collinear  apars  having  the  same  width.  Typ¬ 
ically  these  fragments  will  also  have  the  same  color. 

In  this  step  we  join  the  apars  that  share  segments,  are 
collinear,  and  have  the  same  color.  In  our  examples  we  have 
allowed  a  5s  tolerance  in  collinearity  and  5  pixels  tolerance 
in  width.  The  resulting  longer  apar  must  have  an  orienta¬ 


tion  that  is  compatible  with  the  estimated  direction  of  the 
runway  within  a  small  tolerance  (5D).  The  result  of  joining 
apars  in  this  manner  is  shown  in  figure  11. 

3.1.5  Removing  Redundant  Information 

In  some  cases,  as  in  our  LOGAN1  example,  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  resolution  in  the  image  for  the  edge  detector  to  be 
able  to  resolve  portions  the  white  side  stripes  that  bound 
the  landing  surfaces  of  the  runways.  In  these  cases  the 
outside  boundaries  of  the  white  side  stripes  result  in  apars 
that  contain  apars  resulting  from  the  inside  boundaries  of 
the  same  white  side  stripes.  We  consider  properly  contained 
apars  to  be  additional  and  redundant  information  that  can 
be  ignored  and  removed  from  the  set.  Apars  that  overlap 
however  are  preserved. 

Note  that  it  may  appear  that  apars  formed  by  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  shoulders  would  contain  apars  formed  by  the 
runway  boundaries,  and  therefore  may  be  removed  from  tho 
set,  but  we  have  found  this  not  to  be  the  case.  In  general  the 
shoulder  boundaries  are  not  as  homogeneous  as  the  tunway 
boundaries  and  tend  to  be  quite  broken.  Once  runway  apars 
have  been  joined  on  continuity  alone,  although  thinner  than 
shoulder  apars,  they  tend  to  be  considerably  longer,  and 
therefore,  not  contained  in  wider  shoulder  apars. 
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In  this  step  we  also  remove  apars  having  an  aspect  ratio 
of  width  to  length  smaller  than  1,  as  they  are  considered 
unreliable.  The  result  of  removal  of  contained  apars  and 
small  apars  in  our  LOGAN1  example,  is  shown  in  figure 
12. 

3.1.6  Joining  Apars  on  Collinearity  and  Analysis 
of  Gap  Texture 

At  this  stage  of  the  process,  many  runway  apars  may  re¬ 
main  broken  due  to  noise  and  occlusion.  Consider  for  exam¬ 
ple  where  two  runways  cross  or  when  there  are  aircraft  on 
the  runways.  Next  we  discuss  our  criteria  to  join  collinear 
apars  that  have  similar  widths  on  the  basis  of  examining 
the  gap  between  the  fragments.  In  general,  this  process  is 
quite  liberal  in  the  analysis  of  the  information  in  the  gaps. 
For  instance,  if  the  gap  contains  mostly  segments  that  are 
oriented  in  the  direction  of  the  apars,  we  join  them.  If  the 
gap  contain  mostly  segments  oriented  at  an  angle  consistent 
with  the  angles  allowed  between  crossing  runways  then  we 
join  them.  However,  as  in  our  JFK1  example  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  34,  repair  work,  changes  in  surface  material,  signs  of 
heavy  use,  oil  spots  and  tire  tread  marks,  can  result  in  ba¬ 
sically  random  arrangements  of  segments  (texture)  in  the 
gaps.  Thus,  to  allow  for  these,  we  determine  our  decision 
to  Accept  or  reject  the  information  in  the  gap  to  join  two 
candidate  apars  as  a  function  of  the  lengths  of  the  apar 
candidates  and  the  size  of  the  gap:  Texture  in  the  gap  is 
less  important  for  small  gaps  than  for  large  gaps;  angle 
tolerances  are  tighter  for  short  candidates  than  for  long 
candidates.  A  more  precise  way  to  implement  these  deci¬ 
sions  would  be  to  use  3-D  information  to  determine  if  the 
surface  is  smooth  and  flat  in  3-D.  Such  information  v/ould 
be  available  from  stereo. 

The  joining  process  is  currently  implemented  as  follows: 

First,  we  order  the  sets  (one  for  each  selected  runway 
direction)  by  apar  length.  We  then  try  to  join  the  apars 
in  each  set,  beginning  with  the  longest  apar  and  cycling 
through  the  apars  in  decreasing  order  of  length.  For  each 
of  these  apars,  we  look  for  candidate  apars  off  both  ends  of 


this  apar  for  a  set  of  candidate  apars  to  extend  the  original 
apar  to.  The  candidate  apars  are  sorted  by  distance  from 
the  end  of  the  apar  we  are  seeking  to  extend.  We  consider 
each  candidate  apar  individually.  The  decision  to  join  a 
given  apar  to  a  candidate  apar  is  subject  to  the  following 
criteria: 

1.  Width:  The  apars  to  be  joined  must  have  the  same 
width  (with  a  5  pixel  tolerance). 

2.  Parallelism:  The  candidate  apars  must  be  parallel 
(with  a  5"  angle  tolerance). 

3.  Collinearity:  The  candidate  apars  must  be  collinear 
(within  1  pixel). 

4.  Orientation  Consistency.  If  joined,  the  orientation  of 
the  resulting  apar  must  be  consistent  (within  5")  with 
the  estimated  runway  orientation  (from  the  length 
weighted  orientation  histogram). 

5.  Inter- Apar  Gap:  The  length  of  the  gap  must  be  smaller 
than  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  candidate  apars. 

6.  Segment  Texture  Cheek  IS  most  of  the  segments  con¬ 
tained  in  the  gap  between  the  two  apars  are  oriented 
in  the  direction  of  the  apars,  then  the  apars  is  joined. 
To  determine  this,  we  compute  a  length  weighted  his¬ 
togram  of  the  segments  in  the  gap,  and  select  the  peak 
orientation.  This  orientation  must  be  consistent  with 
the  direction  of  the  hypothetical  runway. 

If  most  of  the  segments  in  the  gap  have  a  dominant 
orientation,  but  different  from  the  orientation  of  the 
apar  candidates,  the  angle  difference  is  compared  to 
the  allowed  angles  between  crossing  runways. 

In  general,  if  the  gap  is  very  small  (twice  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  runway  width),  we  ignore  the  texture  check 
and  join  the  apars. 

This  joining  process  is  continued  until  the  process  has 
stabilized  and  no  further  joins  are  possible.  For  our  LO¬ 
GAN  1  example,  the  result  of  this  process  is  shown  in  figure 
13. 
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Figure  13:  Apars  Joined  on  Segment  Texture  and  Gap  anal¬ 
ysis 


3.1.7  Final  Runway  Hypotheses 

At  the  end  of  the  joining  process,  short  apars  are  removed 
from  the  sets  if  they  have  an  aspect  ratio  smaller  than  20:1 
with  respect  to  a  runway  aspect  ratio.  This  will  preserve 
those  apars  possibly  representing  partially  visible  runways. 
The  resulting  apars  constitute  the  instances  of  the  shapes 
found  in  the  image  that  match  our  geometric  model  for 
airport  runways.  These  are  shown  in  figure  14  for  our  LO- 
GANl  example. 

3.2  Runway  Verification 

Runway  hypotheses  represent  instances  of  the  shapes  found 
in  the  image  that  fit  our  runway  model.  Runway  verifica¬ 
tion  attempts  to  validate  the  hypotheses  made  by  locating 
the  markings  associated  with  runways.  Our  technique  as¬ 
sumes  that  these  markings  are  at  least  partially  visible  and 
resolved  by  the  low  level  segmentation  technique  used. 

In  general,  to  find  the  markings  we  first  look  for  thin 
bright  apars.  If  necessary  we  also  look  at  the  segments. 
The  1817  thin  apars  in  our  LOGAN1  example  are  shown 
in  figure  15.  Detection  of  markings  is  described  in  detail 
below.  These  are: 


•  Standard  Markings. 

-  Runway  Centerlines. 

-  Side  Stripes. 

-  Threshold  Marks. 

-  Touchdown  Marks. 

-  Distance  Marks. 

•  Standard  Markings  (optional). 

-  Blast  Pad  Marks. 

The  visibility  of  runway  markings  is  primarily  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  resolution  of  the  image  and  by  the  local  con¬ 
trast: 

•  Image  Resolution:  Dependu.r  on  the  low  level  seg¬ 
mentation  used,  the  (usually)  white  markings  on  run¬ 
ways  and  the  (usually)  yellow  markings  on  taxiways 
can  be  resolved.  In  our  examples,  the  side  stripes 
in  LOGANl,  for  example,  are  about  5  pixels  wide, 
allowing  us  to  detect  them  easily. 

•  Surface  Material:  White  markings  on  a  dark  asphalt 
surface  are  quite  visible  if  the  landing  surface  and 
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the  shoulder  are  of  the  same  asphalt  material,  In 
some  cases  the  shoulder  is  of  a  lighter  asphalt  ma¬ 
terial  and  only  one  boundary  of  the  markings  (side 
stripes)  has  sufficient  contrast.  In  the  former  case, 
the  white  markings  denote  the  runway  boundaries, 
and  sufficient  resolution  is  required  to  detect  them. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  boundary  between  the  landing 
surface  and  the  shoulder  may  be  detected  easily,  even 
if  the  white  markings  can  not,  be  resolved. 

More  durable  materials,  such  as  concrete  are  bright 
and  perhaps  make  it  more  difficult  to  detect  the  white 
markings.  In  many  cases  however,  for  cost  reasons, 
the  shoulders  of  concrete  runways  are  of  a  darker  mar 
terial  (asphalt),  and  provide  a  high  contrast  between 
runway  and  shoulder.  A  future  extension  to  our  tech¬ 
nique  will  attempt  to  locate  markings  on  concrete 
runways  by  either  applying  a  specialized  edge  detec¬ 
tor  to  the  weak  and  low  contrast  markings,  or  by 
examining  the  intensity  data  directly. 

i  Usage  and  Upkeep:  In  most  cases,  tire  tread  marks,  oil 
spots  and  exhaust  fumes  obscure  some  of  the  mark¬ 
ings.  On  the  other  hand,  tire  tread  marks  form  quite 
visible  and  high  contrasting  dark  regions  in  the  center 
of  concrete  runways,  and  can  be  used  for  verification 
purposes,  even  if  the  markings  are  not  visible  or  de¬ 
tectable.  Exhaust  fumes  obscure  the  markings  at  the 
end  of  runways.  In  this  cases  our  current  technique 
relies  on  markings  detected  elsewhere  to  predict  the 
presence  of  obscured  markings.  Again,  a  dedicated 
edge  detector  or  examination  of  the  intensity  data 
should  help. 

•  Non  Standard  Markings:  Figure  5  showed  the  stan¬ 
dard  markings  for  three  types  of  runways  in  com¬ 
mercial  airports.  Our  JFKl  example  on  the  other 
hand  shows  that  the  left  (concrete)  runway  contains 
non  standard  markings  (both  in  size  and  in  distance). 
These  are  not  detected  by  the  current  implementa¬ 
tion.  As  an  extension  to  our  implementation  we  plan 
to  characterize  and  implement  the  detection  of  these 
markings. 


3.2.1  Detection  of  Runway  Centerlines 

I 

According  to  runway  marking  standards,  the  centerlines 
are  supposed  to  be  3  feet  wide  and  120  feet  long,  spaced 
every  80  feet  along  the  landing  surface  of  the  runway.  To 
detect  centerlines  we  look  in  the  middle  of  the  hypothesized 
runway  for  bright  apars  which  are  less  than  5  feet  wide  and 
between  40  and  140  feet  long.  These  also  must  be  oriented 
in  the  direction  of  the  hypothesized  runway.  The  centerlines 
located  for  our  LOGANl  example  are  shown  in  figure  16. 

In  the  current  implementation,  we  are  only  looking  for 
apars  of  appropriate  length  down  the  center  of  the  hypoth¬ 
esized  runways,  regardless  of  the  80  feet  separation  con¬ 
straint.  This  allows  detection  of  broken  or  incomplete  in¬ 
dividual  markings  due  to  exhaust  burns,  tread  marks,  etc. 
For  the  same  reason  we  also  look  for  individual  segments 
(that  do  not  form  thin  apars)  down  the  middle  of  the  run¬ 
way.  This  however  may  result  in  detection  of  some  “stray* 
segments  corresponding  to  repair  work  and  other  features 
on  the  landing  surface. 

3.2.2  Detection  of  Side  Stripe  Markings 

Side  stripes  bound  the  sides  of  the  landing  surface  of  nun- 
ways.  Side  stripes  are  at  least  3  feet  wide.  If  sufficient 
resolution  is  available  and  there  is  sufficient  contrast,  We 
are  able  to  detect  at  least  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
stripes  along  the  runway.  If  both  boundaries  are  detected, 
side  stripes  are  detected  as  thin  bright  apars  (see  figure  16), 
at  or  near  the  boundaries  of  our  runway  hypotheses,  and 
oriented  parallel  to  the  estimated  runway  direction.  These 
thin  apars  are  often  broken  mostly  due  to  lack  of  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  join  them;  We  however 
require  that  they  be  bright,  collinear  and  that  they  have  a 
consistent  width. 

The  estimates  for  runway  orientation  may  be  off  a  few 
degrees  from  the  actual  runway  direction  in  the  image.  This 
is  due  to  minor  angular  adjustments  made  to  the  apars 
resulting  from  the  joining  processes  when  the  hypotheses 
are  formed.  To  allow  for  this  variations,  we  look  for  side  i% 
stripe  apars  in  a  window  equivalent  to  the  length  of  the 
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hypothesized  runway,  and  having  a  width  equivalent  to  15 
feet.  That  is,  we  allow  an  total  error  margin  of  6  feet  on 
both  sides  of  the  hypothesized  runway  boundary.  The  apars 
corresponding  to  side  stripes  in  our  LOGANl  example  are 
shown  in  figure  IT.  Note  that  one  of  the  overlapping  (com¬ 
peting)  hypothesis  (see  figure  14)  cm  be  discarded  because 
it  has  only  a  few  centerlines  compared  to  those  in  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  remains  valid. 

3.2.3  Threshold  Mark  Detection 

The  threshold  marks  consist  of  a  pair  of  four  closely  painted 
12  foot  white  lines,  3  feet  ap.rrt,  and  150  feet  long,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  dark  rectangular  zone  16  feet  wide.  The  distance 
between  these  markings  and  the  side  stripes  is  a  dark  zone 
7  feet  wide. 

In  our  model,  all  runways  are  assumed  to  have  a  pair 
of  threshold  marks  at  each  end  of  the  runway  (see  figure 
5).  These  are  probably  the  most  important  set  of  mark¬ 
ings  that  can  be  used  to  verify  a  hypotheses  as  a  runway; 
they  give  pilots  the  position  of  the  start  and  end  of  the 
runway.  Often,  these  marks  are  partially  worn  away  by  ex¬ 
haust  fumes  due  to  their  position  so  we  expect  our  search 
to  look  for  partial  markings.  However,  if  we  cannot  find  ev¬ 
idence  of  these  marks  in  any  form,  we  discard  the  runway 
hypothesis. 


The  amount  of  segment  and  spar  information  detected, 
outside*  of  contrast,  depends  on  the  image  resolution.  If 
high  resolution  is  available  (higher  than  that  of  our  ex¬ 
amples),  then  between  the  two  side  stripes  we  would  have 
20  parallel  line  segments,  contributing  to  about  50  apars. 
Even  with  partial  information  the  marks  can  be  identified 
easily.  At  low  resolution  (less  than  that  of  our  examples) 
we  would  have  two  segments  corresponding  to  the  outside 
boundaries  of  the  side  stripes,  and  one  bright  apar  as  wide 
as  the  runway.  High  contrast  would  be  required  to  detect 
this  apur. 

At  the  resolution  in  our  examples  it  is  difficult  to  resolve 
the  individual  lines,  and  the  threshold  marks  appear  as 
white  rectangles  150  feet  long  and  57  feet  wide,  separated 
by  a  dark  zone  16  feet  wide.  This  results  in  two  bright  25 
feet  wide  apars  for  each  mark  and  a  16  feet  wide  dark  apar 
between  them.  In  our  search  first  look  for  the  bright  apars. 
These  apars  must  be  oriented  in  the  direction  of  the  runway 
(within  a  5°  tolerance). 

We  expect  to  find  a  pair  of  apars  which  fit  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  .  however,  often  there  is  only  be  one  apar  found.  In 
this  case,  we  can  hypothesize  the  position  of  the  missing 
mark.  The  missing  mark  will  have  the  width  and  length 
of  a  threshold  mark  in  the  FAA  model  with  position  and 
orientation  of  the  mark  determined  by  the  position  and  ori¬ 
entation  of  the  apar  which  was  found.  From  the  position 
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of  the  found  apar,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  threshold 
marks  have  16  feet  between  them,  we  can  accurately  deter¬ 
mine  the  position  of  the  mark.  Using  this  information,  we 
can  now  go  back  to  the  line  segment  information  and  look 
for  a  line  segments  to  support  our  hypothesis. 

In  some  cases  neither  of  the  bright  apars  may  be  visible 
or  detected.  The  next  available  and  reliable  feature  is  a  dark 
apar  in  the  middle  of  the  runway  (collinear  with  the  center- 
lines).  The  dark  apar  must  meet  the  length  and  orientation 
constraints  for  the  dark  zone  between  the  threshold  marks; 
it  must  be  16  feet  wide  and  no  longer  than  150  feet  allowing 
a  few  feet  of  tolerance  (between  10  and  19  feet  wide).  Prom 
the  position  and  orientation  of  this  dark  apar,  we  can  make 
accurate  predictions  as  to  the  position  and  orientation  of 
the  two  threshold  marks.  As  mentioned  before,  we  also 
search  for  evidence  in  the  set  of  line  segments  to  support 
of  this  hypothesis.  In  our  examples  this  has  been  sufficient 
but  using  the  pixel  data  may  help  in  some  cases. 

Although  we  know  that  threshold  marks  are  located  at 
the  end  of  the  runways,  the  hypotheses  we  form  from  the 
apars  may  not  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  underlying  run¬ 
ways.  In  other  cases  the  side  stripes  are  extended  beyond 
the  threshold  marks,  causing  the  threshold  marks  to  be  "in¬ 
side”  the  hypothseized  runway.  Our  search  window  there¬ 
fore  collects  evidence  inside  a  window  that  extends  from 
inside  the  hypothesized  runway  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
runway,  beyond  the  hypothesized  runway  end.  The  window 
is  also  wider  than  the  width  of  the  hypothesized  runway. 

We  expect  to  find  more  than  one  configuration  of  apars 
and/or  line  segments  that  potentially  represent  the  thresh¬ 
old  marks.  Since  runway  markings  are  constrained  by  posi¬ 
tion  and  size,  we  test  all  potential  pairs  of  threshold  marks 
against  other  markings  to  select  the  pair  that  assures  con¬ 
sistency.  Figure  18  shows  the  threshold  marks  for  our  LO¬ 
GAN  1  example.  Once  a  set  of  markings  is  found  the  runway 
hypothesis  can  then  be  updated. 


3.2.4  Touchdown  Mark  Detection 

The  touchdown  marks  consist  of  three  75  feet  long  6  feet 
wide  stripes,  5  feet  apart.  At  the  resolution  in  our  ex¬ 
amples,  the  individual  stripes  can  not  be  resolved,  and  are 
detected  having  a  width  of  28  feet.  The  are  located  on  each 
side  of  the  runway,  with  72  feet  between  them.  They  are  lo¬ 
cated  340  feet  down  the  runway  from  the  threshold  marks. 
In  our  current  implementation  we  look  for  two  bright  apars 
and  or  a  dark  apar  in  the  approximate  position  predicted 
for  the  touchdown  marks,  and  subject  to  the  orientation 
constraint.  In  neither  of  these  are  found  we  can  also  look 
for  line  segments  although  this  additional  search  has  not 
been  implemented  yet.  The  detected  touchdown  marks  for 
our  example  are  shown  in  figure  19. 

3.2.5  Distance  Marking  Detection 

Runways  have  a  series  of  distance  markings  extending  from 
the  touchdown  marks,  starting  at  500  feet  from  the  touch¬ 
down  marks,  and  located  500  feet  apart.  The  first  pair 
(large  fixed  distance  markings,  in  figure  5)  consists  of  two 
150  feet  by  30  feet  stripes,  separated  72  feet.  The  rest  of  the 
distance  markings  are  similar  to  the  touchdown  markings, 
except  that  the  first  two  (after  the  large  first  pair)  consist 
of  two  75  feet  by  6  feet  stripes  and  the  subsequent  ones, 
consist  of  only  one  75  feet  by  6  feet  stripe.  The  distance 
between  the  two  marks  in  each  pair  is  the  same,  72  feet.  At 
the  resolution  in  our  examples,  the  first  two  stripes  in  each 
mark  can  not  be  resolved  by  the  low  level  segmentation 
technique  used,  and  are  detected  as  a  single  bright  apar  17 
feet  wide. 

We  look  for  the  first  (large)  pair  of  distance  marks  first. 
For  this  we  rely  on  the  position  of  the  threshold  marks  +o 
predict  the  approximate  positions  for  these  large  distance 
markings.  We  look  for  a  bright  apar  oriented  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  runway  which  is  at  least  100  feet  long  and  20  feet 
wide,  subject  to  the  particular  size  constraints  (it  cannot 
be  more  than  150  feet  long  or  30  feet  wide  ±5  feet).  We 
also  allow  a  5s  tolerance  in  angles.  As  before,  we  choose 
among  several  candidates  if  necessary  based  on  proximity 
to  the  predicted  position. 
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Figure  20:  Large  Fixed  Distance  Markings  in  LOGANl 


Once  we  find  large  distance  marks,  we  further  refine 
our  estimate  of  image  resolution.  Recall  that  the  initial  es¬ 
timate  of  image  resolution  is  based  on  a-priori  knowledge 
of  the  widths  of  commercial  runways  compared  to  the  hy¬ 
pothesized  runway  widths.  However,  it  is  possible  that  nar¬ 
row  shoulders  be  included  in  our  initial  runway  hypotheses. 
These  refinements  are  important  to  locate  small  and  more 
difficult  to  detect  markings. 

Locating  the  other  small  distance  markings  proceeds  in 
a  similar  manner.  We  estimate  their  position  from  the  large 
distance  marks  (if  these  are  available,  otherwise  we  use  the 
position  of  the  threshold  marks)  and  do  a  search  in  the  area 
for  an  apar  of  the  desired  characteristics.  The  distance 
markings  found  for  our  LOGANl  example  are  shown  in 
figures  20  and  21. 

3.3  Blast  Pad  Mark  Detection 

Blast  pad  markings  are  optionally  located  at  the  ends  of 
runways.  They  consist  of  pairs  of  white  lines  oriented  at  45° 
angles  with  respect  to  the  runways,  and  meet  at  the  runway 
central  axis.  Also  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  width  of 
the  runway  landing  surface.  The  separation  between  these 
pairs  of  lines  varies  thus,  we  detect  them  by  looking  for 
thin  bright  apars  in  the  proper  configuration.  The  blast 
pad  markings  detected  for  LOGANl  are  shown  in  figure 
22. 


3.4  Runway  Mark  Set  Selection 

Our  search  process  for  runway  marks  is  chiefly  based  on 
finding  the  threshold  marks  at  the  end  of  the  runway.  We 
have  used  all  the  potential  threshold  marks  as  guide  to 
locate  other  markings,  and  we  have  labeled  the  evidence 
found  accordingly.  In  this  stage  we  evaluate  these  labelings 
to  determine  the  best  overall  set  of  markings. 

In  general  we  expect  that  the  candidate  threshold  marks 
that  generated  the  largest  set  of  consistent  markings  be  the 
best  set.  To  select  the  best  set  then  we  implemented  a 
weighted  function  of  markings,  assigning  arbitrarily  twice 
more  weight  to  the  markings  we  consider  more  important, 
the  touchdown  markings  and  the  large  fixed  distance  mark¬ 
ings.  All  other  markings  have  the  same  weight.  Note  that 
this  simple  function  is  adequate  since  an  incorrectly  labeled 
set  of  threshold  marks  would  generate  incorrect  predictions 
for  the  rest  of  the  markings,  and  therefore  will  generate  a 
small  set.  The  resulting  set  of  markings  for  our  LOGANl 
example  is  shown  in  figure  23. 

4  More  Results  and  Comments 

We  have  tested  our  method  on  several  images  of  major  com¬ 
mercial  airports.  In  our  discussion  we  showed  results  on  a 
portion  (LOGANl)  of  Logan  International  Airport  in  LO¬ 
GAN.  In  this  section  we  presc  it  results  for  another  portion 
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Figure  21:  Distance  Markings  in  LOGANl 


Figure  23:  Selected  Set  of  Runway  Markings  for  LOGANl 


(LOGAN2)  of  the  same  airport.  The  runways  at  Logan  Air¬ 
port  consist  of  dark  asphalt,  well  maintained  surfaces  and 
markings,  while  JFK  present  a  wide  variety  of  problems. 
We  therefore  selected  two  portions  (JFKl  and  JFK2)  of 
this  airport  as  our  second  example.  The  level  of  complex¬ 
ity  of  most  major  commercial  airports  lies  between  our  two 
examples. 

Figure  24  shows  another  portion  (L0GAN2)  of  Logan 
International  Airport  (2300  x  1200  resolution).  The  line 
segments  computed  from  this  image  are  shown  in  figure  25. 
The  22,691  apars  computed  from  the  segments  are  shown 


in  figure  26.  Note  the  complexity  and  sice  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  search  space.  The  estimates  for  runway  directions  are 
chosen  to  be  the  three  peaks  form  the  length  weighted  his¬ 
togram  of  the  orientation  of  the  apars,  shown  in  figure  27. 
The  runway  width  estimates  are  obtained  form  the  length 
weighted  width  histogram  of  the  apars  in  the  selected  di¬ 
rections  as  described  above  for  our  LOGANl  example.  The 
reduced  search  space  and  apars  representing  the  initial  set 
of  runway  fragments  is  shown  in  figure  figure  28. 

In  this  example,  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  runways  has 
a  width  similar  to  that  of  the  runways,  which  result  in  many 
“non-runway”  apars  being  formed.  Figure  29  shows  runway 
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Figure  24:  2300x1200  pixel  LOGAN2  Image 


apar  fragments  joined  on  boundary  continuity.  Figure  30 
shows  the  apars  remaining  after  removal  of  the  apars  with 
an  aspect  ratio  of  less  than  one,  and  removal  of  properly 
contained  apars.  The  apars  are  then  joined  on  the  analysis 
of  the  gaps  are  shown  in  figure  31.  The  apars  thresholded 
on  aspect  ratio  to  give  the  runway  hypothesis  are  shown 
in  figure  32.  Note  the  overlapping  hypotheses  due  to  a 
runway  and  its  shoulder.  These  are  disambiguated  in  the 
verification  step  that  follows.  Figure  33  shows  the  results 
of  the  verification  process.  The  hypothesized  runway  which 
was  actually  the  apar  formed  by  the  shoulder  of  a  runway 
was  easily  eliminated  in  the  verification  process. 

Our  next  example  presents  two  portions  (JFK1  and 
JFK2)  of  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport  in  New 
York.  Figure  34  shows  a  portion  (JFK1:1500  x  2600  reso¬ 
lution)  of  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport  in  New 
York.  The  partially  visible  apparent  runways  have  no  dis- 
cernable  markings  on  them.  The  complete  runway  running 
across  the  image  shows  increasing  amounts  of  repair  work, 
of  a  different  material  than  that  of  the  original  surface. 
The  darker  material,  however,  makes  some  of  the  markings 


Figure  25:  Line  Segments  from  LOGAN2  Image 


more  visible.  On  the  left  side  of  the  runway,  the  end  of  the 
runway  becomes  less  wide  as  it  turns  into  a  taxiway.  The 
accurate  detection  of  the  runway  end  thus  depends  on  be¬ 
ing  able  to  locate  the  threshold  markings.  As  shown  below, 
we  were  able  to  locate  them. 

The  line  segments  computed  from  the  JFK1  image  are 
shown  in  figure  35.  The  17,766  apars  computed  from  these 
segments  are  shown  in  figure  36.  The  estimates  for  runway 
directions  are  chosen  to  be  the  two  peaks  form  the  length 
weighted  histogram  of  the  orientation  of  the  apars,  shown 

in  figure  37.  The  runway  width  estimates  are  obtainecl  form 
the  length  weighted  width  histogram  of  the  apars  in  the  se¬ 
lected  directions  as  described  above.  The  reduced  search 
space  and  apars  representing  the  initial  set  of  runway  frag¬ 
ments  is  shown  in  figure  38.  Figure  39  shows  runway  apar 
fragments  joined  on  boundary  continuity.  Figure  40  shows 
the  apars  remaining  after  removal  of  the  apars  with  an  as¬ 
pect  ratio  of  less  than  one  and  contained  apars.  The  apars 
are  then  joined  on  the  basis  of  analysis  of  the  gaps  between 
fragments  are  shown  in  figure  41.  The  thresholded  apars 
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on  aspect  ratio  give  the  runway  hypothesis,  shown  in  figure 
42.  Figure  43  shows  the  results  of  the  verification  process. 
Note  that  we  are  able  to  locate  some  of  the  centerlines  due 
to  the  darker  material  used  in  the  repair  work. 


Figure  26:  Anti-parallels  from  line  segments  in  LOGAN2 


Figure  28:  Initial  set  of  Runway  Fragments  in  LOGAN2 

Figure  44  shows  another  portion  (JFK2:2500  x  2000  res¬ 
olution)  of  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport  in  New 
York.  This  airport  scene  poses  numerous  difficult  problems. 


The  changes  in  surface  material  due  to  repairs  and  expan¬ 
sion  occurs  randomly.  Some  of  the  expansion  work  consist 
of  strips  having  different  widths  as  the  original  runway,  in 
addition  of  being  of  different  material.  The  center  strip, 
presumably  an  old  runway,  is  as  wide  as  other  runways  but 
has  no  discernible  markings  applied  to  it.  It  is  also  wider 
than  the  new  runway  on  the  left,  which  in  turn,  has  non 
standard  markings  applied  to  it. 

The  line  segments  computed  from  the  JFK2  image  are 
shown  in  figure  45.  The  44,340  apars  computed  from  these 
segments  are  shown  in  figure  46,  The  estimates  for  runway 
directions  are  chosen  to  be  the  four  peaks  form  the  length 
weighted  histogram  of  the  orientation  of  the  apars,  shown  in 
dgure  47.  The  runway  width  estimates  are  obtained  form 
the  length  weighted  width  histogram  of  the  apars  in  the 


Figure  27:  Length  weighted  apar  orientation  histogram  for 
LOGAN2 
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Figure  29:  Apars  in  L0GAN2  after  joining  on  continuity 

selected  directions,  as  described  previously.  The  reduced 
search  space  and  apars  representing  the  initial  set  of  runway 
fragments  is  shown  in  figure  48. 

Figure  49  shows  runway  apar  fragments  joined  on  bound¬ 
ary  continuity.  Figure  50  shows  the  aparar  remaining  after 
removal  of  the  apars  with  an  aspect  ratio  of  less  than  one, 
and  removal  of  properly  contained  apars.  The  apars  are 
then  joined  on  the  basis  of  analysis  of  the  gaps  between 
fragments  are  shown  in  figure  51.  The  thresholded  apars 
on  aspect  ratio  give  the  runway  hypothesis,  shown  in  figure 
52.  Figure  53  shows  the  results  of  the  verification  process. 
In  this  example  we  show  the  runway  hypotheses  for  which 
at  least  one  type  of  marking  appeared  to  be  found. 

5  Conclusion 

The  modeling  of  runways  in  major  commercial  airports  is 
not  as  straightforward  as  it  may  seem  at  first,  from  the 
examples  shown,  we  can  infer  that  runways  can  be  very 
complex  objects  to  detect,  analyze  and  describe  in  a  use¬ 


Figure  30:  Apars  in  LOGAN2  after  removal  of  short  and 
contained  apars 

ful  manner  for  automated  mapping  and  photointerpretation 
tasks. 

We  have  described  a  technique,  based  on  geometry  and 
shape  as  the  sources  of  knowledge  suitable  to  form  and  test 
hypotheses  representing  instances  of  a  known  object  shape, 
airport  runways,  using  the  line  segments  and  anti-parallel 
pairs  of  line  segments  computed  from  the  images. 

Our  work  is  part  of  a  project  to  automatically  map  com¬ 
plex  cultural  areas  such  as  a  major  commercial  airport  com¬ 
plexes.  Our  goal  is  to  map  all  of  the  interesting  objects  in 
the  scene  and  also  to  devise  integrated  descriptions  that 
include  the  functional  relationships  of  the  objects  in  the 
scene.  In  this  paper  we  concentrate  on  the  mapping  of 
runways  (we  are  pursuing  mapping  of  buildings  in  separate 
work  [4,2]). 
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In  work  reported  here,  our  verification  step  consists  only 
of  finding  the  various  markings  we  expect.  We  have  not  yet 
combined  the  different  criteria  to  give  an  overall  confidence 


Figure  31:  Apars  in  L0GAN2  after  joining  on  gap  analysis  Figure  32:  Final  Runway  Hypothesis  for  L0GAN2  image 

value.  This  process  should,  ideally,  take  place  in  the  con-  formation /verification  technique  can  be  useful  for  similar 
text  of  the  larger  system  that  is  also  reasoning  about  other  tasks,  such  as  road  detection  and  in  general,  transporter 
objects  in  the  scene,  such  as  the  remainder  of  the  trans-  tion  network  detection, 
portation  network,  buildings  and  the  mobile  objects.  Lo¬ 
cation  of  these  objects  will  mutually  affect  the  confidence 
levels  of  the  descriptions  of  other  objects.  Thus,  the  system 
described  here  should  be  viewed  as  a  module  for  the  larger 
system  to  operate  on. 

We  presented  results  on  two  very  different  airports  to 
show  the  strength  of  the  hypotheses  formation  process, 
based  on  linear  features.  Together  with  a  sound  search 
space  reduction  mechanism,  and  an  object-specific  feature 
verification  technique,  our  method  represents  the  state-of- 
the-art  in  runway  detection.  We  have  tested  the  technique 
on  images  of  several  major  airports,  varying  in  complexity 
between  our  two  examples,  with  very  encouraging  results. 

Our  basic  technique  can  be  easily  extended  to  use  the 
intensity  image  if  necessary,  as  well  as  for  analysis  of  non¬ 
standard  markings.  We  point  out  that  our  hypotheses 
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Figure  33:  Selected  Set  of  Markings  for  Verification  of  Hy¬ 
pothesis  (LOGAN2) 


Figure  34:  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport  (JFK1) 
image 


Figure  40:  Apars  in  JFK'  alter  removal  of  short  and  con¬ 
tained  apars 


I 


Figure  44:  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport  (JFK2) 
image 


Figure  45:  Segments  computed  from  JFK2  image 


Figure  46:  Anti-parallels  from  the  segments  in  JFK2  image 


JFK2 
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Figure  50:  Apars  in  JFK2  after  removal  of  short  and  con¬ 
tained  apars 


Figure  51:  Apars  in  JFK2  after  joining  on  gap  analysis 
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ABSTRACT 

This  report  summarizes  the  results  of  a  workshop  on 
Architectures  for  Imge  Understanding  (IU),  held  in 
McLean,  VA  on  November  13-14,  1986.  Benchmark 
results  on  a  set  of  IU-related  tasks  were  presented  at  the 
Workshop  for  eight  architectures  (the  presenting  organi¬ 
zations  are  given  in  parentheses):  The  Butterfly  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester),  the  Connection  Machine  (MIT), 
NON-VON  (Columbia  University),  Message-passing  con¬ 
current  computers  (California  Institute  of  Technology), 
the  ENCORE  MULTIMAX  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
the  Image  Understanding  Architecture  (University  of 
Massachessetts),  Warp  (Carnegie-Mellon  University),  and 
the  Hierarchical  Bus  Architecture  (Hughes  AI  Center). 
This  report  defines  the  tasks,  briefly  summarizes  the 
benchmark  results,  and  discusses  criteria  for  the  design  of 
future  IU  benchmarks. 

1.  THE  WORKSHOP 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  DARPA  Strategic  Computing 
Program  is  to  develop  computer  architectures  for  image 
understanding  and  computer  vision.  Many  new  architec¬ 
tures  have  been  designed  or  built  that  can  be  used  for  IU 
tasks,  but  little  is  known  about  their  relative  capabilities. 
The  DARPA  Image  Understanding  Architectures 
Workshop  made  an  initial  attempt  to  gather  information 
about  the  performance  of  some  of  these  architectures  on  a 
set  of  IU-related  computational  tasks.  This  type  of  com¬ 
parative  study  can  lead  to  greater  understanding  of  the 
types  of  architectures  needed  at  various  levels  of  the  IU 
problem. 

The  DARPA  program  managers  involved  in  the 
organization  of  the  Workshop  were  Mark  Pullen,  Bob 
Simpson,  and  Stephen  Squires. 

1.1.  The  Benchmarks 

A  set  of  representative  IU-related  computational 
tasks  was  selected  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  investiga¬ 
tors  of  the  DARPA  Image  Understanding  Program  in 
Denver,  CO  on  June  21,  1986.  Benchmark  problems 
based  on  these  tasks  were  designed  and  distributed  to  the 
architecture  designers.  The  detailed  definitions  of  these 


benchmarks  are  given  in  Appendix  A.  They  deal  with 
the  following  tasks: 

1)  Edge  detection  (including  convolution,  zero-crossing 
detection,  and  border  following) 

2)  Connected  component  labeling 

3)  Hough  transform  computation 

4)  Computation  of  the  convex  hull,  the  Voronoi 
diagram,  and  the  minimal  spanning  tree  of  a  set  of 
points  in  the  plane 

5)  Visibility  computation  for  a  set  of  opaque  triangles 
in  3-space 

6)  Finding  subgraphs  of  a  given  graph  that  are  iso¬ 
morphic  to  another  given  graph 

7)  Finding  the  minimum-cost  path  between  two  ver¬ 
tices  of  an  edge-weighted  group. 

Tasks  (1-3)  deal  with  pixel  arrays,  tasks  (4-5)  with 
geometric  (coordinate)  data,  and  tasks  (6-7)  with  rela¬ 
tional  structures.  Thus  the  tasks  span  a  range  of  prob¬ 
lems  representative  of  those  that  might  be  encountered  at 
successive  levels  of  the  IU  process. 

1.2.  The  Architectures 

The  Workshop  was  help  on  November  13-14,  1986 
at  BDM  International,  Inc.  in  McLean,  VA.  Benchmark 
results  were  presented  for  eight  architectures: 

a)  The  Butterfly  Parallel  Processor  (built  by  Bolt, 
Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.;  benchmark  results 
presented  by  the  University  of  Rochester) 

b)  The  Connection  Machine  (built  by  Thinking 
Machines  Corp.;  benchmark  results  presented  by 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

c)  The  NON-VON  supercomputer  (Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity) 

d)  Message-passing  concurrent  computers  (California 
Institute  of  Technology),  including  a  258-nodc  cube 
and  a  16,000-node  Mosaic. 

e)  The  ENCORE  MULTIMAX  parallel  processing  com¬ 
puter  (built  by  Encore  Computer  Corp.;  benchmark 
results  presented  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts) 

f)  The  Image  Understanding  Architecture  (University 
of  Massachusetts) 
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g)  The  Warp  Programmable  Systolic  Array  Processor 

(Carnegie-Mellon  University) 

h)  The  Hierarchical  Bus  Architecture  (Hughes  AI 

Center) 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  benchmark  resuits  will 
not  be  given  in  this  report.  A  table  summarizing  some  of 
the  results  is  given  as  Appendix  B.  However,  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  using  this  table  for  comparison 
purposes.  As  discussed  in  Section  2.6,  such  comparisons 
are  likely  to  be  misleading  because  the  results  were  not 
all  obtained  in  consistent  ways;  in  particular,  some  of 
them  are  based  on  simulations  or  estimates,  while  others 
are  based  on  actual  runs  on  real  machines. 

2.  ISSUES 

This  section  discusses  the  issues  raised  by  and  les¬ 
sons  learned  from  the  benchmark  exercise,  and  also 
make3  some  suggestions  about  future  benchmarking 
experiments. 

2.1.  Research  vs.  applications 

The  immediate  uses  of  new  IU  architectures  will  pri¬ 
marily  be  in  research  or  exploratory  development  environ¬ 
ments,  not  in  practical  applications.  Thus  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  predict  what  specific  computational  tasks  these 
architectures  will  be  called  on  to  perform.  Benchmarks 
for  testing  such  architectures  should  therefore  be  based 
on  representative  computational  tasks  typical  of  those 
encountered  at  various  stages  of  the  vision  process. 

Performance  standards  for  a  research  system  are 
quite  different  from  those  for  an  application-oriented  sys¬ 
tem.  In  a  research  environment,  run  times  measured  in 
minutes  will  often  be  acceptable,  whereas  real-time  appli¬ 
cations  may  require  run  times  on  the  order  of  fractions  of 
a  second. 

2.2.  Goals  vs.  tasks  vs.  algorithms 

Benchmarks  should  not  be  based  on  imprecisely 
defined  goals,  such  as  “detect  the  edges  of  the  regions  in 
the  image”.  If  such  goals  were  allowed,  benchmark 
evaluation  would  be  difficult,  since  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  quality  of  the  results  as  well  as 
the  speed  of  the  computation.  Rather,  the  benchmarks 
should  involve  well-defined  computational  tasks,  such  as 
“apply  the  Sobel  operator  to  the  image”.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  should  specify  only  the  computation  to  be 
performed,  but  not  the  specific  algorithm  used  to  carry  it 
out;  for  example,  if  the  task  is  to  find  the  lowest-cost 
path  betv/een  two  nodes  in  a  network,  the  benchmark 
should  not  specify  that  Dijkstra’s  greedy  algorithm  be 
used.  The  preferred  algorithm  for  a  given  task  may 
depend  strongly  on  the  architecture,  and  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  constrain  the  algorithm  choice.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  obtain  insights  into 
the  types  of  algorithms  and  types  of  computational  tasks 
that  a  given  architecture  supports. 


2.3.  Benchmark  ailing 

The  computational  tasks  normally  encountered  In  IU  , 
systems  do  not  span  a  large  range  of  scales.  Images  are 
usually  of  standard  sizes,  e.g.  612  X  512  one-byte  pixels.  ■ 
This  constrains  the  sizes  and  complexities  of  the .  geometr¬ 
ical  entities  (borders,  connected  components,  feature 
point  sets)  derived  from  the  images,  which  In  turn,  con¬ 
strains  the  sizes  of  the  graphs  representing  relations 
among  these  entities.  It  may  also  be  acceptable  to  limit 
the  precision  of  the  computations  performed  on  these 
structures,  e.g.  to  use  integer  rather  than  real  arithmetic. 
The  benchmarks  prepared  for  the  workshop  were  not  all 
consistent  in  these  respects. 

It  is  useful  to  distinguish  between  worst-case  and 
typical-case  performances  on  the  benchmarks.  Future 
benchmark  experiments  should  make  use  of  specific  input 
data  sets  (images,  graphs,  etc.),  to  make  it  easier  to  com¬ 
pare  typical-case  results.  The  data  sets  shouid  span  the 
tange  of  expected  complexities,  so  that  performance 
degradation  as  a  function  of  complexity  can  be  assessed. 

2.4.  Benchmark  selection 

The  benchmark  tasks  used  in  the  workshop 
represented  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  operations  that 
might  be  used  in  an  IU  system.  Hundreds  of  different 
techniques  can  be  used  for  image  preprocessing,  feature 
extraction,  segmentation,  and  property  measurement. 
Techniques  for  recovering  three-dimensional  scene  infor¬ 
mation  from  an  image  or  image  sequence  (“shape  from  x" 
and  “structure  from  motion”  techniques)  were  not 
represented  in  the  benchmarks  at  all.  Only  two  simple 
methods  of  representing  geometric  entities  extracted  from 
images  (binary  images  and  lists  of  point  coordinates)  were 
used;  other  representations,  such  as  run  length  codes, 
border  codes,  medial  axis  transformations,  or  quadtrees, 
were  ignored,  as  were  three-dimensional  object  and  sur¬ 
face  representations. 

The  highest  level  of  abstraction  used  in  the  bench¬ 
marks  was  that  of  graph  structures  (presumably  derived 
from  an  image).  Reasoning  and  inference  played  no  role. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  define  benchmarks  that 
represented  the  reasoning  level  of  the  IU  process. 

2.5.  Benchmark  organisation 

Each  of  the  workshop  benchmarks  was  defined  as  a 
self-contained  task;  no  attempt  was  made  to  structure  the 
benchmarks  into  a  coherent  sequence  of  operations 
involving  (at  least)  images,  geometric  data,  and  relational 
structures.  Future  benchmark  experiments  should 
include  such  sequences  of  tasks.  This  would  raise 
significant  issues  of  data  remapping,  and  would  allow  the 
input/output  requirements  of  the  tasks,  as  well  as  their 
computational  costs,  to  be  evaluated  more  realistically. 

Another  consequence  of  the  use  of  self-contained 
benchmarks  is  that  the  tasks  were  highly  homogeneous. 
This  usually  made  it  possible  to  efficiently  partition  the 
data  among  the  processors,  with  little  or  no  contention 
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g)  The  Warp  Programmable  Systolic  Array  Processor 

(Carnegie-Mellon  University) 

h)  The  Hierarchical  Bus  Architecture  (Hughes  AI 

Center) 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  benchmark  results  will 
not  be  given  in  this  report.  A  table  summarizing  some  of 
the  results  is  given  as  Appendix  B.  However,  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  using  this  table  for  comparison 
purposes.  As  discussed  in  Section  2.6,  such  comparisons 
are  likely  to  be  misleading  because  the  results  were  not 
all  obtained  in  consistent  ways;  in  particular,  some  of 
them  are  based  on  simulations  or  estimates,  while  others 
are  based  on  actual  runs  on  real  machines. 

2.  ISSUES 

This  section  discusses  the  Issues  raised  by  and  les¬ 
sons  learned  from  the  benchmark  exercise,  and  also 
make3  some  suggestions  about  future  benchmarking 
experiments. 

2.1.  Research  va.  applications 

The  immediate  uses  of  new  IU  architectures  will  pri¬ 
marily  be  in  research  or  exploratory  development  environ¬ 
ments,  not  in  practical  applications.  Thus  it'  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  predict  what  specific  computational  tasks  these 
architectures  will  be  called  on  to  perform.  Benchmarks 
for  testing  such  architectures  should  therefore  be  based 
on  representative  computational  tasks  typical  of  those 
encountered  at  various  stages  of  the  vision  process. 

Performance  standards  for  a  research  system  are 
quite  different  from  those  for  an  application-oriented  sys¬ 
tem.  In  a  research  environment,  run  times  measured  in 
minutes  will  often  be  acceptable,  whereas  real-time  appli¬ 
cations  may  require  run  times  on  the  order  of  fractions  of 
a  second. 

2.2.  Goals  vs.  tasks  vs.  algorithms 

Benchmarks  should  not  be  based  on  imprecisely 
defined  goals,  such  as  “detect  the  edges  of  the  regions  in 
the  image”.  If  such  goals  were  allowed,  benchmark 
evaluation  would  be  difficult,  since  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  quality  of  the  results  as  well  as 
the  speed  of  the  computation.  Rather,  the  benchmarks 
should  involve  well-defined  computational  tasks,  such  as 
“apply  the  Sobel  operator  to  the  image”.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  should  specify  only  the  computation  to  be 
performed,  but  not  the  specific  algorithm  used  to  carry  it 
out;  for  example,  if  the  task  is  to  find  the  lowest-cost 
path  betv/een  two  nodes  in  a  network,  the  benchmark 
should  not  specify  that  Dijkstra’s  greedy  algorithm  be 
used.  The  preferred  algorithm  for  a  given  task  may 
depend  strongly  on  the  architecture,  and  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  constrain  the  algorithm  choice.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  obtain  insights  into 
the  types  of  algorithms  and  types  of  computational  tasks 
that  a  given  architecture  supports. 


2.3.  Benchmark  ailing 

The  computational  tasks  normally  encountered  In  IU 
systems  do  not  span  a  large  range  of  scales.  Images  are 
usually  of  standard  sizes,  e.g.  512 X 612  one-byte  pixels. 
This  constrains  the  sizes  and  complexities  of  the  geometr-  . 
ical  entities  (borders,  connected  componente,  feature 
point  sets)  derived  from  the  Images,  which  in  turn- con-, 
strains  the  sizes  of  the  graphs  representing  relations 
among  these  entities.  It  may  also  be  acceptable  to  limit 
the  precision  of  the  computations  performed  on  these 
structures,  e.g.  to  use  integer  rather  than  real  arithmetic. 
The  benchmarks  prepared  for  the  workshop  were  not  all 
consistent  in  these  respects. 

It  is  useful  to  distinguish  between  worst-case  and 
typical-case  performances  on  the  benchmarks.  Future 
benchmark  experiments  should  make  use  of  specific  input 
data  sets  (images,  graphs,  etc.),  to  make  it  easier  to  com¬ 
pare  typical-case  results.  The  data  sets  should  span  the 
mnge  of  expected  complexities,  so  that  performance 
degradation  as  a  function  of  complexity  can  be  assessed. 

2.4.  Benchmark  selection 

The  benchmark  tasks  used  in  the  workshop 
represented  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  operations  that 
might  be  used  in  an  IU  system.  Hundreds  of  different 
techniques  can  be  used  for  image  preprocessing,  feature 
extraction,  segmentation,  and  property  measurement. 
Techniques  for  recovering  three-dimensional  scene  infor¬ 
mation  from  an  image  or  image  sequence  (“shape  from  x” 
and  “structure  from  motion”  techniques)  were  not 
represented  in  the  benchmarks  at  all.  Only  two  simple 
methods  of  representing  geometric  entities  extracted  from 
images  (binary  images  and  lists  of  point  coordinates)  were 
used;  other  representations,  such  as  run  length  codes, 
border  codes,  medial  axis  transformations,  or  quadtrees, 
were  ignored,  as  were  three-dimensional  object  and  sur¬ 
face  representations. 

The  highest  level  of  abstraction  used  in  the  bench¬ 
marks  was  that  of  graph  structures  (presumably  derived 
from  an  image).  Reasoning  and  inference  played  no  role. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  define  benchmarks  that 
represented  the  reasoning  level  of  the  IU  process. 

2.5.  Benchmark  organisation 

Each  of  the  workshop  benchmarks  was  defined  as  a 
self-contained  task;  no  attempt  was  made  to  structure  the 
benchmarks  into  a  coherent  sequence  of  operations 
involving  (at  least)  images,  geometric  data,  and  relational 
structures.  Future  benchmark  experiments  should 
include  such  sequences  of  tasks.  This  would  raise 
significant  issues  of  data  remapping,  and  would  allow  the 
input/output  requirements  of  the  tasks,  as  well  as  their 
computational  costs,  to  be  evaluated  more  realistically. 

Another  consequence  of  the  use  of  self-contained 
benchmarks  is  that  the  tasks  were  highly  homogeneous. 
This  usually  made  it  possible  to  efficiently  partition  the 
data  among  the  processors,  with  little  or  no  contention 
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for  resources  and  little  need  for  communication  among 
processes.  A  more  challenging  class  of  benchmarks  would 
involve  multiple  processes  operating  on  different  parts  of 
the  image,  or  on  different  sets  of  image-derived  data. 
This  would  greatly  increase  the  level  of  interprocess  com¬ 
munication  and  contention,  and  would  lead  to  significant 
problems  of  top-down  control.  The  difficulties  arising  at 
this  level  may  be  the  real  limiting  factors  in  the 
performance  of  vision  systems. 

2.0.  Benchmark  evaluation 

As  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Section  1,  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  definitive  conclusions  from  a  comparison  of  the 
benchmark  results.  Some  of  the  participants  in  the 
benchmark  exercise  were  using  real  machines,  while  oth¬ 
ers  were  using  simulations  or  even  estimates.  Some  of 
them  counted  only  actual  running  time  on  the  task,  while 
others  included  various  overhead  items  such  as 
input/output  time,  compilation  time,  downloading  time, 
etc.  Some  gave  worst-case  results  while  others  gave 
“average”  results,  which  sometimes  depended  on  the 
specific  input  data  that  were  used.  In  some  cases  the 
results  could  have  been  improved  by  a  different  choice  of 
algorithms;  many  of  the  benchmarks  werfe  implemented 
under  tight  time  constraints. 

Another  serious  comparability  issue  relates  to  com¬ 
putation  time  vs.  programming  time.  If  a  system  is  to 
be  used  in  a  research  environment  (Section  2.1),  ease  of 
programming  is  at  least  as  important  as  computational 
speed.  Future  benchmarks  should  obtain  information 
about  the  programming  effort  involved,  as  well  as  the 
computational  cost. 

3.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  the  participants  that  the 
benchmarking  exercise  as  a  success,  in  spite  of  all  its  limi¬ 
tations.  It  forced  the  architecture  designers  to  address  a 
common  set  of  tasks  and  to  produce  concrete  results,  and 
it  thus  provided  some  basis,  however  imperfect,  for 
assessing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  various  sys¬ 
tems.  Future  benchmarking  experiments,  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  guidelines  suggested  in  Section  2,  are 
planned. 

APPENDIX  A. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  BENCHMARKS 

This  appendix  contains  the  benchmark  descriptions 
that  were  distributed  to  the  Workshop  participants  in 
August  1986. 

(1)  Edge  detection 

In  this  task,  assume  that  the  input  is  an  8-bit  digital 
image  of  size  512  X  512  pixels. 

a)  Convolve  the  image  with  an  11 X 11  sampled  "Lapla- 
cian”  operator  [lj.  (Results  within  5  pixels  of  the 
image  border  can  be  ignored.) 

b)  Detect  zero-crossings  of  the  output  of  the  operation, 
i.e.  pixels  at  which  the  output  is  positive  but  which 
have  neighbors  where  the  output  is  negative. 


c)  Such  pixels  lie  on  the  borders  of  regions  where  the 
Laplacian  is  positive.  Output  sequences  of  the  coor¬ 
dinates  of  these  pixels  that  lie  along  the  borders  (On 
border  following  see  (2],  Section  11.2.2.) 

(2)  Connected  component  labeling 

Here  the  input  is  a  1-bit  digital  image  of  size 
512X512  pixels.  The  output  is  a  512X512  array  of 
nonnegative  integers  in  which 

a)  pixels  that  were  0’s  in  the  input  Image  have  value  0 

b)  \  pixels  that  were  l’s  in  the  input  image  have  positive 

values;  two  such  pixels  have  the  same  value  If  and 
only  if  they  belong  to  the  same  connected  com¬ 
ponent  of  l’s  in  the  input  image. 

On  connected  component  labeling  see  [2],  Section 

11.3.1. ) 

(3)  Hough  transform 

The  input  is  a  1-bit  digital  image  of  size  512X512. 
Assume  that  the  origin  (0,0)  is  at  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  the  image,  with  the  z-axis  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  row.  The  output  is  a  180X512  array  of  nonne¬ 
gative  integers  constructed  as  follows:  For  each 
pixel  (x,y)  having  value  1  in  the  input  image,  and 
each  t ,  0  <  i  <  180,  add  1  to  the  output  image  in 
position  where  j  is  the  perpendicular  distance 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  integer)  from  (0,0)  to  the 
line  through  (x,y)  making  angle  i  degrees  with  the 
z-axis  (measured  counterclockwise).  (This  output  is 
a  type  of  Hough  transform;  if  the  input  image  has 
many  collinear  l’s,  they  will  give  rise  to  a  high¬ 
valued  peak  in  the  output  image.  On  Hough 
transforms  see  (2],  Section  10.3.3.) 

(4)  Geometrical  constructions 

The  input  is  a  set  S  of  1000  real  coordinate  pairs, 
defining  a  set  of  1000  points  in  the  plane,  selected  at 
random,  with  each  coordinate  in  the  range  [0,1000], 
Several  outputs  are  required. 

a)  An  ordered  list  of  the  pairs  that  lie  on  the  boundary 
of  the  convex  hull  of  S,  in  sequence  around  the 
boundary.  (On  convex  hulls  see  [3],  Chapters  3-4.) 

b)  The  Voronoi  diagram  of  S,  defined  by  the  set  of 
coordinates  of  its  vertices,  the  set  of  pairs  of  vertices 
that  are  joined  by  edges,  and  the  set  of  rays  emanat¬ 
ing  from  vertices  and  not  terminating  at  another 
vertex.  (On  Voronoi  diagrams  see  [3],  Section  5.5.) 

c)  The  minimal  spanning  tree  of  S,  defined  by  the  set 
of  pairs  of  points  of  S  that  are  joined  by  edges  of 
the  tree.  (On  minimal  spanning  trees  see  [3],  Section 

6.1. )  1 

(5)  Visibility 

The  input  is  a  set  of  1000  triples  of  triples  of  real 
coordinates  (( r,8,t),{u,v,w),{x,y,z )),  defining  1000 
opaque  triangles  in  three-dimensional  space,  selected 
at  random  with  each  coordinate  in  the  range 
[0,1000].  The  output  is  a  list  of  vertices  of  the  trian¬ 
gles  that  are  visible  from  (0,0,0). 
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(6)  Graph  matching 

The  input  is  a  graph  G  having  100  vertices,  each 
joined  by  an  edge  to  10  other  vertices  selected  at 
random,  and  another  graph  H  having  30  vertices, 
each  joined  by  an  edge  to  3  other  vertices  selected  at 
random.  The  output  is  a  list  of  the  occurrences  of 
(an  isomorphic  image  of)  H  as  a  subgraph  of  G.  As 
a  variation  on  this  task,  suppose  the  vertices  (and 
edges)  of  G  and  H  have  real-valued  labels  in  some 
bounded  range;  then  the  output  is  that  occurrence  (if 
any)  of  H  as  a  subgraph  of  G  for  which  the  sum  of 
the  absolute  differences  between  corresponding  pairs 
of  labels  is  a  minimum. 

(7)  Minimum-cost  path 

The  input  is  a  graph  G  having  1000  vertices,  each 
joined  by  an  edge  to  100  other  vertices  selected  at 
random,  and  where  each  edge  has  a  nonnegative 
real-valued  weight  in  some  bounded  range.  Given 
two  vertices  P,Q  of  G ,  the  problem  is  to  find  a  path 
from  P  to  Q  along  which  the  sum  of  the  weights  is 
minimum.  (Dynamic  programming  may  be  used,  if 
desired.) 
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APPENDIX  B. 

SUMMARY  OF  BENCHMARK  TIMINGS 

The  timing  data  given  below  were  taken  from  the 
benchmark  reports  that  were  prepared  by  the  partici¬ 
pants  and  distributed  at  the  Workshop.  They  should  not 
be  used  uncritically  for  comparison  purposes,  because 
they  were  not  all  obtained  in  consistent  ways,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  Section  2.6.  Timings  are  not  given  in  cases 
where  the  test  that  was  performed  did  not  conform  to  the 
benchmark  definition  given  in  Appendix  A.  In  particular, 
no  timings  are  given  for  the  subgraph  isomorphism 
benchmark,  the  definition  of  which  involved  an  impracti- 
cally  costly  computation.  If  a  participant  gave  several 
timings  for  a  given  task,  only  the  shortest  one  is  given 
here. 

The  column  numbers  in  the  table  below  refer  to  the 
following  benchmark  tasks: 


lc)  Border  following 

2)  Connected  component  labeling 

3)  Hough  transform 

4a)  Convex  hull 

4b)  Voronoi  diagram 

4c)  Minimal  spanning  tree 
5)  Visibility 

7)  Minimum-cost  path 

The  timings  are  all  given  in  seconds;  they  are  rounded  to 
(at  most)  three  significant  digits. 


la-b)  Edge  detection  (convolution  and  zero  crossing 
detection) 
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Task/ time  (seconds) 


Architecture 

(la-b) 

(lc) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4a)  < 

(4b)  - 

(4c) 

(5) 

(7) 

Butterfly 

16  nodes 

18.3 

- 

- 

45.2 

0.19 

_ 

— 

67 

_ 

100+  nodes 

2.9 

8.2 

7.2 

7.4 

-  - 

- . 

\  “*  , 

4.15 

- 

Connection 

0.003 

0.1 

0.4 

Machine 

0.7 

0.2 

2 

2.2 

1 

0.05 

NON-VON 

0.002 

- 

1 

0.4 

0.04 

0.04 

0.1 

0.04 

Cube  (256  nodes) 

0.1 

- 

0.014 

1.8 

0.0024 

'  - 

- 

- 

0.01 

Mosaic  (16K  nodes) 

0.0025 

0.001 

0.006 

0.01 

0.0036 

- 

- 

- 

0.001 

ENCORE 

MULTIMAX 
(20  nodes) 

46.0 

6.9 

22.7 

244 

1.8 

30.0 

8.7 

91.4 

0.18 

Image  Understanding 
Architecture 

0.00002 

0.0002 

0.000005 

0.027 

0.007 

0.050 

0.011 

0.02 

0.0007 

Warp 

0.016 

0.69 

0.075 

0.60 

0.003 

0.011 

0.043 

0.040 

0.025 

Hierarchical  Bus 

, 

Architecture 

16  nodes 

3.2 

0.1 

0.17 

0.27 

6.55 

_ 

_ 

100+  nodes 

0.6 

- 

0.37 

0.03 

6.94 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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IMAGE  PROCESSING  TO  GEOMETRIC 

REASONING: 

MILITARY  IMAGE  ANALYSIS  AT  GE  FE$D 


M.  S.  Horwcdel 

General  Electric  Federal  Electronic  Systems  Division 
P.  O.  Box  8555,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101 


Abstract 

This  paper  presents  an  overview  of  comput¬ 
erized  image  analysis  efforts  within  General 
Electric’s  Federal  Electronic  Systems  Division 
(FESD;  formerly  Space  Systems  Division.)  It 
begins  by  outlining  image  analysis  work  which 
predated  the  military  work  (primarily  in  earth 
resources  analysis),  shows  how  this  led  to  the 
early  work  in  support  of  military  applications, 
and  describes  the  current  directions  of  re¬ 
search  within  FESD. 

1  Introduction 

This  paper  presents  an  overview  of  efforts 
within  the  Federal  Electronic  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  (Formerly  Space  Systems  Division)  which 
have  involved  the  application  of  image  analy¬ 
sis  methods  in  support  of  military  operations. 
The  first  section  outlines  some  of  the  work 
which  predates  the  current  work  in  military 
applications.  The  second  section  discusses  the 
Radar  Interpreter’s  Aid  (RlA)  project  and  the 
IR&D  work  which  preceded  awarding  of  the 
RIA  contract.  The  final  section  describes  the 
current  work  in  model  directed  image  under¬ 
standing  and  in  building  dedicated  hardware 
to  accelerate  image  analysis  tasks. 


2  Precursors 

The  early  work  in  image  analysis  within  Space 
Division  was  in  support  of  the  earth  resources 
community;*  Our  Lanham,  Maryland  facility 
was  a  key  supporter  of  NASA’s  Goddard  fa¬ 
cility  in  developing  processing  methods  used 
with  the  LANDSAT  system.  In  addition,  the 
Image  100  system,  which  was  designed  to  per¬ 
mit  fast  interactive  analysis  of  multisp.ectral 
images,  was  designed  and  built  at  General 
Electric’s  Daytona  Beach  facility.  The  Image 
100  system  won  an  Industrial  Research  Maga¬ 
zine  award  in  1974  as  one  of  the  100  most  sig¬ 
nificant  new  technical  products  (reference  |l|). 

In  using  the  Image  100,  one  first  loads  the 
image  to  be  analyzed.  This  can  be  done  by 
loading  a  computer  tape  containing  a  digitised 
image,  or  by  using  the  input  scanner  unit  to 
digitize  a  hardcopy  image.  The  image  is  then 
preprocessed  to  correct  for  non-uniform  illumi¬ 
nation.  Following  the  shading  correction,  the 
operator  can  specify  one  of  four  channel  raUo- 
ing  options.  The  four-channel  data  can  then 
be  transformed  using  Hadamard,  eigenvector, 
or  manual  rotation.  The  manual  rotation  is 
performed  using  a  joystick,  while  observing 
the  results  interactively.  Three  different  op¬ 
tions  arc  then  available  for  contrast  enhance- 
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ment.  The  user  then  interactively  indicates 
the  training  sets  by  identifying  ground  truth 
correspondences  with  image  areas.  The  actual 
classification  can  then  be  performed  on  up  to 
16  pixel  classes  (with  appropriate  hard  wait* 
options)  using  linear  discriminants  or  maxi¬ 
mum  likelihood  Gaussian  classification.  The 
Image  100  is  still  widely  used  in  earth  re¬ 
sources  work,  including  the  work  done  at  our 
Lanham,  Maryland  site. 

3  Early  Military  Work 

This  section  reviews  the  early  work  in  im¬ 
age  analysis  within  FESD,  starting  with  the¬ 
oretical  work  on  statistical  pattern  matching 
for  radar  data  .and  culminating  in  the  1UA 
project,  which  resulted  in  the  delivery  of  a 
program  which  combined  an  expert  system 
for  Synthetic  Aperatnrc  Radar  (SAR)  with 
a  number  of  image  processing  modules  which 
the  expert  system  could  invoke. 

3.1  Early  Radar  Work 

Because  the  work  in  military  applications  of 
image  analysis  within  Space  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  grew  out  of  the  LANDSAT  work,  it 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  processing 
paradigms  which  were  so  successful  in  the 
LANDSAT  work.  Thus,  the  early  investi¬ 
gations  focused  heavily  on  texture  measures. 
Since  the  use  of  texture  measures  provided 
ways  to  form  multivariable  feature  vectors  at 
the  pixel  level,  the  multispcctral  classification 
methods  used  in  earth  resources  work  could 
be  applied  to  the  imagery  our  military  cus¬ 
tomers  were  interested  in  analyzing,  which  was 
generally  not  multispcctral.  This  approach 
was  initiated  by  the  work  of  Dr.  L.  Alexan¬ 
der  (reference  |2j).  This  work  focused  on 
the  extraction  of  information  using  both  raw 
radar  backscattor  data  and  visible  images,  us¬ 


ing  multi-feature  classification  on  a  pixel  ba¬ 
sis.  The  feature  vectors  are  fornied  by  using 
various  texture  measures.  Although  this 
did  not  make  use  of  military  imagery,,  it  was 
motivated  by  the  needs  of  our  military  clients, 
and  much  of  the  work  in  suppbrtiof  the  jniK 
itary  within  FESD  made  heavy  use  bf  his  :n- 
sults.  The  investigation  covered  104  different 
image  texture  measures,  as  well  as  390  differ¬ 
ent  ‘'roughness**  measures  which  were  applied 
to  radar  backscattor  data  prior  to  image  for¬ 
mation.  The  taxonomy  of  the  visual-measuret 
is: 

•  Co-occurrence  measures 

•  Fourier  Transform  Measures 

•  Differences  of  Averages  (edgeness) 

•  Gray  Level  Run  Length  Characterization 

•  Autocorrelation  Function  Features 

•  Mitchell’s  Max-Min  Measure 

The  “microwave  roughness  measures’*  are  a 
parameterizations  of  various  cuts  through  th 
curve  of  microwave  cross-section/unit  are: 

<?,  as  a  function  of 'frequency,  angle  of  inc 
deuce,  and  polarizations  of  the  transmittin 
and  receiving  antennas.  The  ability  of  each  i 
these  measures  to  discriminate  amongthefte 
identiai,  Agricultural,  Forest,  and  Water  pix 
classes  was  investigated. 

Optimal  performance  was  obtained  byiusit 
a  combination  of  raw  backscatter  and  visih 
image  data.  Specifically, 

•  If  limited  to  a  single  feature,  it  isbest 
choose  the  best  "roughness**  feature, 

•  If  limited  to  a  pair  of  features,  a  $o< 
“roughness**  feature  and  a  good  “visi 
texture"  feature  should  be  employed,  a 

•  If  using  three  features,  two  “roughnet 
features  amt  one  “visual  texture"  featuj 
should  be  used. 
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This  work  led  to  much  investigation  of  the  use 
of  the  texture  measures  used  in  this  report 
on  images  of  military  interest,  both  radar  and 
optical.  The  radar  work  focused  on  the  vi¬ 
sual  texture  measures  rather  than  the  more  ef¬ 
fective  raw  backscatter  “roughness  measures” 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  raw 
backscatter  data  of  militarily  interesting  tar¬ 
gets.  The  radar  work  culminated  in  the  con¬ 
tract  described  in  the  next  subsection. 

3.2  The  Radar  Interpreters’ Aid 

The  Radar  Interpreters’  Aid  (RIA)  was  pro¬ 
duced  under  a  study  contract  ns  a  “proof  of 
concept”  for  the  idea  of  combining  an  expert 
system  with  a  library  of  signal  processing  al¬ 
gorithms.  It  produced  a  system  capable  of 
recognizing  objects  of  military  significance  in 
a  Synthetic  Aperature  Radar  (SAR)  image. 
Figure  1  shows  the  architecture  of  the  RIA 
system.  The  expert  system  inference  engine 
for  the  RIA  project  was  DELTA,  developed 
by  General  Electric’s  Corporate  Research  and 
Development  center  in  Schenectady,  New  York 
for  a  system  which  diagnosed  problems  with 
diesel-electric  locomotives.  The  rule  base  for 
the  RIA  system  was  written  by  FESD  person¬ 
nel,  and  includes  rules  in  these  general  classi¬ 
fications: 

•  Modeling  rules,  which  predict  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  SAR  image  as  a  function  of 
imaging  geometry, 

•  Matching  rules,  which  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  an  area  of  the  image  is  close 
enough  in  appearance  to  a  modeling  rule 
output  to  justify  being  classified,  and 

•  Control  rules,  which  invoke  image  pro¬ 
cessing  routines  ns  needed  in  support  of 
the  other  rule  types  and  provide  interface 
to  the  user  and  peripheral  devices. 


The  image  processing  library  consists  of  image 
processing  routines  developed  at  FESD  under 
IR&D  funding.  It  built  upon  our  library  of 
texture  routines,  and  added  routines  for 

•  Edge  Detection,  non-maximum  suppres¬ 
sion,  and  linking, 

•  Blob  detection  and  grouping,  and 

•  High  interest  subimage  identification. 

The  RIA  user  session  begins  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  image  to  ana¬ 
lyze.  The  control  rules  then  take  over,  invok¬ 
ing  the  image  processing  rules  for  high  interest 
subimage  indentification.  These  in  turn  invoke 
image  processing  routines  which  classify  con¬ 
crete  areas  using  texture  analysis,  and  decide 
which  concrete  areas  are  runways.  Once  the 
runways  arc  localized,  high-interest  subimages 
arc  identified  using  heuristics  about  where  air¬ 
planes  are  likely  to  be  parked.  These  high- 
interest  subimages  are  extracted  from  the  in¬ 
put  image,  and  are  subjected  to  further  pro¬ 
cessing  to  actually  search  for  airplanes. 

The  modeling  rules  cover  two  types  of  “low- 
level  primitives,”  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  imaging  geometry: 

•  A  collection  of  linear  features,  or 

•  A  collection  of  blobs. 

Figure  2  is  a  reconstruction  showing  what  an 
optical  image,  a  linear  SAR  image,  and  a 
bJobby  SAR  image  look  like.  Processing  to 
detect  airplane  images  with  linear  features  is 
based  upon  detected  edges  in  the  image.  Once 
edges  are  detected  and  linked  into  edge  groups 
by  the  image  processing  modules,  the  rule  base 
applies  hncristics  to  detect  the  airplane.  The 
sequence  is:  searching  for  a  fuselage,  then  for 
wings  and  tail  based  upon  the  fuselage  orien¬ 
tation,  and  finally  for  smaller  features  such  as 
engines. 
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Figure  2:  Sketches  of  Characteristic  Optical  and  SAR  Images 
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Processing  to  detect  blobby  airplane  images 
is  similar,  except  that  the  primitive  features 
used  are  blob  groups  instead  of  edge  groups. 
The  image  processing  routines  process  blobs 
using  a  non-linear  speckle-reducing  filter,  then 
use  heuristics  to  try  to  group  them  into  quasi- 
linear  groupings.  From  the  grouping  step  on, 
processing  for  blobby  images  is  siihilar  to  that 
for  linear  images,  except  that  tolerances  for 
angle  matches  is  increased,  due  to  the  fact  that 
blob  groups  can  not  be  characterized  by  angles 
as  accurately  as  groups  of  detected  edges. 

The  RIA  project  was  successful,  finding  12 
of  13  airplanes  with  no  false  alarms  in  its  oper¬ 
ational  test  for  the  customer  within  40  minutes 
on  a  512s  image.  It  demonstrated  robustness 
in  its  ability  to  handle  images  with  in-plane  ar¬ 
bitrary  rotations  of  the  image  airplanes'.  It  was 
also  successful  in  what  it  taught  us  in  the  way 
of  suggesting  improvements  for  further  work, 
which  are  paraphrased  from  reference  [3j: 

•  Use  a  system  environment  in  which  all  of 
the  software  can  be  developed  in  the  same 
language:  RIA  had  an  inference  engine 
written  in  FORTH  and  signal  processing 
languages  written  in  FORTRAN,  which 
led  to  implementation  difficulties  in  inte¬ 
grating  the  modules. 

•  Consider  the  use  of 'special- purpose  hard- 

ware  to  accelerate  either  the  image  pro¬ 
cessing  or  the  iinagtr^piderstanding  mod¬ 
ules.  r 

•  Consider  the- use1  of  a.  geometric  model-"' 
based  paradigm  rather  than  a  rule-based  ' 
“expert  system”  ns  a  means  of  packaging 
the  “intelligence”  for  the  modeling  and 
matching  functions. 

The  following  section  tells  of  our  current  ef¬ 
forts  in  military  image  analysis,  and  reflects 
the  agenda  which  was  enumerated  above. 


4  Current  Work 

This  section  describes  work  currently  in  progress 
on  military  applications  of  image  analysis 
within  GE  FESD:  ...  '  .  . 

t 

•  Our  tic  into  the  research  which  is  being 
done  at  the  Corporate  Research,  and  De¬ 
velopment  Center  in  Schenectady;  and 

•  The  development  of  a  hardware  accelera¬ 
tor  for  pixel  and  neighborhood  operations 
at  the  Valley  Forge  location, 

t. 

4.1  Model  Directed  IU 

Since  the  completion  of  the  RIA  project, 
FESD  has  been  collaborating  closely  with  Dr. 

.1.  Mundy  of  General  Electric  Corporate  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Center.  FESD  is 
leveraging  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Mundy  under 
DARPA  contract  and  under  internal  1R&D 
funding  into  FESD’s  image  understanding  ap¬ 
plications.  The  theoretical  aspects  of  this  work 
will  be  presented  in  other  papers  at  this  con¬ 
ference,  so  this  discussion  will  center  on  the 
benefits  we  hope  to  realise  including; 

•  A  development  environment  which  not 
only  permits  ns  to  use  a  single  language 
(LISP)  for  all  software  development,  but 
which  makes  interactive  experimentation 
with  images  and  three-dimensional  poly¬ 
hedral  models  a  reality, 

•  A  geometric  model-directed  matching  sys¬ 
tem  which  accomplishes  what  we  set  out 

-  to  accomplish  ori.  the  RIA  project  more 
robustly  and  in  a  more  natural  manner 
(references  (4,5)),  and 

•  Methods  to  automate  the  creation  of  the 
models  which  are  needed  for  the  model 
matcher  (reference  (Oj). 

Thus,  our  collaboration  has  addressed  two  of 
three  areas  identified  for  improvement  in  the 
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RIA  project,  as  well  as  a  real  problem  not 
previously  considered.  We  are  addressing  the 
third  problem  area  in  the  Feature  Extrac- 
tion  Processor  (FExP:  pronounced  as  “fexpy”) 
project. 


4.2  The  FExP  Project 

The  FExP  project  was  established  to  provide 
a  low-cost  means  of  improving  the  speed  of 
at  least  some  of  our  image  analysis  algorithms 
by  two  orders  of  magnitude  at  a  cost  which 
is  less  than  that  of  commercial  array  proces¬ 
sors.  We  chose  to  attack  edge  detection  and 
related  algorithms,  because  we  had  some  rel¬ 
atively  mature  algorithms  to  work  with,  ami 
did  not  want  to  commit  to  a  hardware  devel¬ 
opment  with  “experimental”  algorithms.  An¬ 
other  motivation  was  that  the  matching  work 
at  Corporate  Research  and  Development  was 
using  edge  lists  as  inputs.  These  algorithms 
take  considerable  time  to  compute,  which  was 
limiting  the  ability  to  experiment  oh  a  large 
enough  set  of  images  to  statistically  charac¬ 
terise  the  performance  of  our  IU  system.  The 
solution  selected  was  a  hardware  implemen¬ 
tation  using  a  connectionist  architecture,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  SIMD  rectangular  mesh  of  bit  serial 
processors.  Specifically,  the  prototype  FExP  is 
being  built  using  Geometric  Arithmetic  Paral¬ 
lel  Processor  (GAPP)  chips  (reference  (8|)  to 
provide  the  processing  power.  In  addition  to 
meeting  the  stated  goals  of  the  project  using 
this  architecture,  the  following  benefits  influ¬ 
enced  the  decision: 
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Project,  members  would  get  experience  in 
one  of  the  programming  paradigms  nec¬ 
essary  to  utilise  the  Xfl  Machine  being 
developed  at  GE  Corporate  Research  and 
Development  Center  under  DARPA  con¬ 
tract  (reference  |9j)  prior  to  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Xfi  Machine. 


The  connection  with  the  Xfl  Machine  project 
is  proving  very  beneficial,  providing  leverage 
both  ways. 

The  completed  design  consists  of  sifc  VME 
boards,  three  off-thc  shelf,  and  three  custom 
designed.  We  are  currently  fabricating  the 
first  of  the  custom  boards,  and  have  sched¬ 
uled  project  completion  by  April  of  this  year. 
Included  in  this  projection  is  firmware  for  the 
following  algorithms: 

•  The  Canny  Edge  Detection  Algorithm, 

•  The  Fu  Topology-Preserving  Thinning 
Algorithm, 

•  A  Region  Growing  Algorithm  for  line  la¬ 
beling,  and 


•  This  architecture  appeared  applicable  to 
a  wider  range  of  image  analysis  algo¬ 
rithms  than  other  alternatives  meeting 
the  stated  objectives  for  edge  detection, 

•  The  algorithms  did  not  have  to  be  “hard¬ 
wired,"  making  it  possible  to  reprogram 
the  same  machine  for  other  tasks, 


•  An  algorithm  to  break  edge  segments  into 
linear  features. 

The  completed  FExP  will  be  able  to  serve  sev¬ 
eral  hosts  via  a  TCP/IP  LAN  connection.  It 
is  anticipated  that  three  GE  sites  will  be  us-? 
ing  FExPVto  accelerate  their  image  analysis 
research  by  the  end  of  1987. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  various  methods  and  levels  of  technology  transfer, 
with  the  universities  and  within  Hughes,  are  discussed. 
Examples  of  programs  where  effective  technology  tranfers  took 
place  are  cited,  including  pertinent  military  applications  of  the 
image  understanding  technology.  A  case  study  of  the  Hughes 
image  understanding  program  for  photo-interpretation  is 
presented  in  detail 


INTRODUCTION 

Technology  transfer  takes  place  in  several  forms  within 
Hughes  and  with  the  Universities,  differentiated  mainly  by  the 
state  of  the  technology  and  its  maturity  for  applications 
development  Those  technologies  that  are  in  their  embryonic 
stages,  and  needs  fairly  comprehensive  research  efforts  to 
show  feasibility,  are  generally  initiated  and  pursued  at  the 
Research  Laboratories.  These  projects  inherently  have  a  high 
risk  for  success,  but  are  counter- balanced  by  the  prospects  of 
high  payoff  in  being  able  to  hurile  major  technology  barriers. 
Expectations  of  technology  transfer  to  the  operating  divisions 
for  these  projects  are  usually  in  the  3  to  5  year  time  frame.  The 
technology  areas  that  are  further  along  in  their  stages  of 
development  and  can  be  expected  to  impact  applications 
programs  within  1  to  3  years,  are  usually  initiated  jointly 
between  the  Research  Laboratories  and  the  operating  divisions. 
Work  on  these  programs  is  carried  on  by  the  two  groups 
simultaneously,  with  the  research  aspects  emphasized  by  the 
Research  Laboratories  and  the  applications  aspects  developed 
by  the  operating  divisions.  The  third  category  of  technology 
transfer  usually  involve  programs  underway  at  the  operating 
divisions,  where  a  specific  area  of  technology  need  to  be 
examined  by  the  Research  Laboratories  to  help  overcome 
identified  problems.  These  are  initiated  by  the  operating 
divisions,  and  the  response  is  directed  at  a  well  focused 
technical  area. 

The  interactions  with  university  research  for  technology 
transfer  are  more  focused  toward  the  identified  needs  of  the 
programs.  Here,  specific  technologies  will  be  utilized  that  have 
direct  applir ,  bility  to  certain  projects,  whether  it  be  research  or 
prototype  development  Generally,  the  transfer  of  technology 
is  arranged  through  direct  contact  and  coordination  with  the 
principal  investigator  of  the  university  program. 

A  primary  objective  in  pursuing  technology  development 
and  its  transfer  into  the  operating  divisions  is  to  explore  the 


usefulness  of  the  technology  in  military  application,  with  the 
eventual  goal  of  incorporating  them  into  actual  systems  to 
improve  performance.  In  the  past  ten  years,  several  significant 
technology  areas  have  evolved  in  this  way  at  Hughes.  The 
common  thread  in  these  programs  is  the  image  understanding 
(IU)  technology  foundation  from  which  several  applications 
peas  have  been  successfully  explored.  These  programs 
include:  The  DARPA  Autonomous  Terminal  Homing  (ATH) 
program;  the  Navy  Automatic  Aimpoint  Selection  and 
Maintanence  (AUASAM)  program;  the  Army  Advanced 
Tactical  (ATAC)  FLIR  program;  the  Army  Advanced  Image 
Compression  (AIC)  program;  the  DARPA/ORD  Image 
Understanding  System  (IUS)  program;  and  the  DARPA 
Knowledge-Based  Vision  Technology  (KBVT).  A  brief 
summary  of  these  programs  is  presented  below,  with  the 
technology  transfer  mechnism  and  applications  areas  described, 
where  appropriate.  In  addition,  a  more  detailed  case  study  of 
the  DARPA  SCORPIUS  program  is  discussed  as  a  successful 
example  of  technology  transfer  involving  both  internal  Hughes 
organizations  and  universities. 


SELECTED  EXAMPLES 

Autonomous  Terminal  Hominy  The  goal  of  the 

'A  ATH  nmnwrw  ums  2 _ _ « _ «  T  <  • 
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for  use  in  mid-course  navigational  update  and  terminal  homing 
of  cruise  missiles.  This  program  involved  multi-contractors, 
with  the  majority  of  the  approaches  utilizing  variations  of 
correlation-based  techniques.  Hughes  Research  Laboratories 
proposed  a  model-based  technique  which  relied  heavily  on 
segmentation,  line  finding,  and  model  building  algorithms.  In 
addition  to  developing  the  needed  algorithms  for  use  in  the 
Hughes  approach,  results  developed  under  various  university 
IU  programs  were  evaluated  for  incorporation  into  the  Hughes 
system.  The  most  useful  one  was  the  line  finding  algorithm 
^Ioped  by  Nevada  and  Babu  at  USC,  and  this  formed  a 
critical  link  in  the  model  building  process  for  the  Hughes 
system.  This  technology  was  initiated  and  pursued  at  the 
Research  Laboratories  and  transfered  to  one  of  the  operating 

ft!-11 *TO0f  Hughcs  biddin*  011  the  proto'yping  phase  of 
the  ATH  program.  Concurrently,  a  sec;..u  approach  was 
undertaken  by  one  of  the  operating  divisions,  utilizing 
multi-revel  correlation  techniques.  This  technique,  togethw 
with  a  Fourier  tnnform  method  of  classifying  targets,  had 
direct  application  in  tracking  targets  and  was  used  in  such 
missiles  as  the  maverick. 
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Automatic  Aimpoint  Selection  and  Maintanence. 
(AUASAM1:  The  Navy  AUASAM  program  utilized  the 
method  of  moments  to  select  and  track  critically  vulnerable 
areas  of  airborne  targets  for  munitions  delivery.  Here, 
segmentation  techniques  were  used  to  extract  the  silhouette  of 
the  target  for  use  in  moment  calculations.  These  moment 
measures  were  then  used  to  match  against  an  extensive  data 
base  of  pre-measured  moments  for  a  number  of  targets  derived 
at  a  variety  of  look  angles.  Once  matched,  the  approach  angle 
of  the  target  was  known,  and  the  vulnerable  aimpoint  on  the 
target  exposed.  The  system  then  tracks  and  maintains  the 
aimpoint  for  munition  delivery.  This  approach  was  developed 
at  the  Research  Laboratories  in  response  to  an  operating 
division  request  for  assist  on  this  program.  Subsequently,  a 
prototype  system  was  built  by  the  operating  division  and 
successfully  tested  by  the  Navy. 

Advanced  Tactical  (ATAC1  FLIR;  The  Army  ATAC 
program  involved  the  development  of  traget  cueing  techniq  ics 
for  automatic  detection  and  recognition  of  tactical  targets  in 
infrared  imagery.  Because  of  the  computationally  intensive 
calculations  required  for  segmentation,  a  preliminary 
processing  stage  was  incorporated  which  selected  interest 
points  based  on  a  number  of  simple  statistical  measures,  Only 
regions  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  interest  points  were 
processed  for  segmentation  of  possible  targets.  Classification 
methods  utilizing  nearest  neighbor  classifiers  provided 
identification  of  the  targets.  This  program  was  initiated  jointly 
by  an  operating  division  and  the  Research  Laboratories,  which 
worked  closely  on  system  development  for  2  years.  Prototype 
development  then  took  place  at  the  operating  division,  resulting 
in  the  design  and  development  of  the  Electro-Optical  Signal 
Processing  Computer  (EOSPC)  to  satisfy  the  real-time 
processing  needs  of  the  system.  This  work  was  the  precurser 
to  other  automatic  target  recognition  (ATR)  programs,  and  was 
subsequently  incorporation  into  the  LANTERN  development. 

Meanwhile,  the  efforts  at  the  Research  Laboratories  were 
directed  toward  developing  and  utilizing  AI  approaches  to 
target  recognition.  This  shift  in  approach  was  prompted  by  our 
realization  that  the  statistical,  algorithmic  approach  to  ATR  had 
reached  its  limit  of  capability  because  of  its  inflexibility  and 
inability  to  utilize  scene  context  to  improve  the  detection  and 
recognition  process.  Under  an  Army  program  Investigation  of 
Context  Cueing  (ICC),  work  has  progressed  during  the  past  4 
years  in  developing  an  AI  approach  to  ATR.  In  the  cujrent 
ICC  system,  both  knowledge-driven  and  data-driven 
approaches  have  been  incorporated  into  an  integrated  system. 
This  system  is  presented  at  this  workshop  in  an  invited  paper 
"Image  Interpretation  Using  Scene  Context". 


Advanced  Image  Compression  (AICL  Utilizing  ATR 
and  model-building  IU  techniques,  extremely  large  bandwidth 
compression  ratios  were  achieved  in  the  Army  AIC  program 
for  transmission  of  images.  Here,  compression  ratios  of  up  to 
10,000:1  were  attained  for  image  transmission  scenarios 
requiring  severely  reduced  bandwidth.  In  this  method,  the 
compression  technique  preserved  information  content  rather 
than  overall  picture  quality.  A  hybrid  scheme  was  used 
wherein  the  compressed  image  consisted  of  a  range  of 
resolutions  and  update  rates:  high  priority  targets  were  sent  at 
full  resolution  in  small  windows,  while  lower  priority  targets 
were  sent  at  lower  resolutions,  and  the  background  scene  was 
sent  as  an  edge  or  line  picture;  the  image  update  rates  ranged 
from  6  frame  per  second  for  the  high  priority  windows  to  1 
frame  per  second  for  the  background  scene.  This  program  was 
intiated  by  the  Research  Laboratories,  and  was  developed  to  the 
feasibility  stage,  at  which  time  it  was  transfered  to  an  operating 


division  for  prototype  development.  Subsequently,  this 
technique  was  combined  with  target  tracking  techniques  to 
form  the  Bandwidth  Reduction  and  Intelligent  Target  Tracking 
(BRITT)  program,  which  is  currently  under  development  at  the 
operating  division. 

Image  Understanding  System  (IUS);  The  many 
components  of  IU  technology  developed  over  the  years  were 
incorporated  into  the  DARPA/ORD  IU  System  program  for 
automating  the  photo-interpretations  process.  This  work 
evolved  into  the  current  SCORPIUS  contract  under  the 
DARPA  Strategic  Computer  Program,  and  will  result  in  the 
development  of  research  prototype  analyst  workstations. 
Details  of  this  program  are  discussed  in  the  case  study. 

Knowledge-Based  Vision  Technology  fKBVT):  Finally, 
a  similar  comprehensive  utilization  of  IU  technology  is  being 
undertaken  for  the  program  in  Autonmous  Land  Vehicle  (ALV) 
applications.  The  KBVT  contract  is  also  under  the  DARPA 
Strategic  Computer  Program,  and  the  Hughes  effort  is  focused 
on  developing  the  perception  system  needed  for  obstacle 
detection  and  avoidance.  Both  on-road  and  cross  country 
obstacles  are  of  interest.  In  fact,  any  feature  which  poses  a 
problem  to  the  vehicle  in  terrain  negotiation  is  considered  as  an 
obstacle.  Because  of  the  intimate  interplay  between  planning 
and  perception  in  the  ALV,  the  development  of  these  two 
systems  is  closely  coordinated.  Current  status  of  this  work  is 
reported  in  the  paper  "Developments  in  Knowledge-Based 
Vision  for  Obstacle  Detection  and  Avoidance",  presented  at  this 
workshop. 


CASE  STUDY:  SCORPIUS,  AN  IMAGE  UNDER¬ 
STANDING  SYSTEM  FOR  PHOTO-INTERPRETATION 

This  program  serves  as  a  good  example  of  how 
technology  transfer  can  be  of  benefit  to  both  organizations 
involved  in  the  transfer  process,  and  how  such  coordination 
and  cooperation  provides  the  sponsoring  agencies  with  a  more 
productive  program  than  either  organization  can  produce  alone. 

The  Ingrediems:  The  initial  requirements  for 
participation  in  this  program  was  well  matched  to  the  interests 
and  capabilities  of  the  two  organizations:  the  Research 
Laboratories,  which  had  the  technology  expertise  and 
experience,  and  the  Software  Engineering  Division  of  the 
Electro-Optical  Data  Systems  Group  (EDSG),  which  had  the 
applications  and  systems  expertise  and  experience. 
Furthermore,  the  problem  of  applying  image  understanding 
technology  to  photo-interpretation  applications  was  of  interest 
to  both  organizations,  The  fact  that  the  goal  of  this  program 
was  aimed  toward  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  this 
technology  and  not  in  building  operational  systems,  further 
contributed  to  the  overall  appeal.  The  close  ties  which  the 
Research  Laboratories  had  with  the  university  community 
added  to  the  program  structure.  There  were  strong 
commitments  from  the  management  of  both  organizations  to 
have  the  group  work  together  as  a  close-knit  team.  (The 
program  manager  at  EDSG  had  formerly  been  the  manager  of 
the  Research  Laboratories  group).  Finally,  a  small  team  of 
highly  motivated  individuals  added  to  the  success  of  this 
program. 

The  Approach:  The  proposal  was  a  joint  effort,  with  the 
technology  and  approach  being  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  Research  Laboratories  and  the  system  design  and  program 
management  being  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Software 
Engineering  Division  of  EDSG.  It  was  decided  that  the 
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ACRONYM  vision  system  developed  by  Rod  Brooks  at 
Stanford  University  would  be  used  as  the  core  of  the  proposed 
IU  system.  This  decision  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
ACRONYM  was  the  most  comprehensive  and  integrated  vision 
system  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  it  encompassed  many  of 
the  key  research  issues  identified  for  the  program.  In  the  first 
phase  of  the  program,  the  issues  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
ACRONYM  into  the  selected  photo-interpretations  domain 
were  primarily  pursued  by  the  Research  Laboratories,  with 
consulting  help  from  Brooks.  The  system  integration,  and 
implementation  were  done  by  the  Software  Engineering 
Division.  Frequent  and  detailed  program  reviews  took  place  in 
order  to  keep  the  sponsoring  agencies  up-to-date  on  program 
progress  and  technical  barriers  encountered.  The  fact  that  the 
COTR  was  not  only  keenly  interested  in  the  program,  but  also 
highly  competent  technically,  was  critical  to  the  direction  which 
the  program  evolved  and  the  progress  made. 


Phase  I  Findings:  During  this  phase  the  participation  of 
the  two  Hughes  organizations  was  split  nearly  50%  each.  A 
major  portion  of  the  research  was  devoted  to  enhancing  or 
modifying  certain  of  the  limitations  in  ACRONYM  for  use  in 
the  photo-interpretations  problem.  These  limitations  included 
the  lack  of  shadow  prediction  capability;  object  identification 
based  only  on  shape  information;  modeling  of  objects  by 
simple  generalized  cylinders  only;  and  prediction  capability 
tested  only  for  a  vertical  camera  position.  Working  closely 
with  Brooks,  who  was  a  consultant  on  this  program,  the 
ACRONYM  system  was  modified  to  improve  some  of  these 
capabilities,  while  other  problems  remained. 


Phase  Ila.b  Findings:  The  process  of  technology 
transfer  had  been  occuring  throughout  phase  I,  and  at  this  point 
the  program  entered  a  more  applications  oriented  stage.  The 
participation  of  the  Research  Laboratories  leveled  off  to  about 


30%,  with  the  bulk  of  the  program  being  developed  by  the 
Software  Engineering  Division.  Our  experience  with 
ACRONYM  convinced  us  that  the  model  driven  predictive 
approach  was  going  in  the  right  direction.  However,  the 
limitations  in  the  constraint  manipulation  theory  and 
implementation  language  caused  us  to  redirect  our  approach. 
Rather  than  continuing  further  modifications  and  development 
of  ACRONYM,  the  technical  approach  shifted  toward  a 
graphics-based  prediction  method  with  a  symbolic 
interpretation  module.  The  graphics  modeling  program, 
MOVEE.BYU,  was  o^ained  from  BYU  and  the  image 
processing  software,  GIPSY,  was  obtained  from  R.  Haralick 
at  VPI.  Both  of  these  were  integrated  into  the  phase  II  system 
and  have  continued  to  evolve  to  provide  the  basis  of  the 
SCORPIUS  phase.  A  symbolic  interrelation  module  was 
developed  during  this  phase  of  the  program.  At  the  time,  no 
frame-based  shell  for  reasoning  with  heuristics  was  available 
for  the  VAX,  so  a  rule  and  frame  system  (ARF)  was  developed 
at  the  Research  Labs.  A  post-processing  package,  which  was 
also  developed  at  the  Research  Labs,  was  required  to  interface 
the  MOVIE  numeric  predictions  with  symbolic  representations 
required  in  ARF.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  an  improved  and 
better  integrated  system  was  defined  for  the  prediction  and 
interpretation  modules  for  the  SCORPIUS  phase.  In  this,  ARF 
has  been  replaced  by  MOBIUS,  which  is  being  implemented 
by  Software  Engineering  Division,  to  upgrade  the  frame 
system,  provide  foward  and  backward  chaining,  and  interactive 
programming  and  debugging  tools.  In  addition,  BYU  has 
incorporated  the  symbolic  prediction  capabilities  directly  into 
their  MOVIE  package. 


SCORPIUS  Phase:  As  this  phase  of  the  program 
started,  the  scope  and  emphasis  shifted  dramatically.  The 
scope  of  the  program  increased  10-fold,  and  is  focused  on  the 


development  of  an  experimental  prototype  analyst  workstation 
using  uie  hardware  and  software  developed  under  the  DARPA 
Strategic  Computing  Program.  The  emphasis  is  on  application 
development,  resulting  in  a  prototype  workstation.  Because  of 
this,  the  role  of  the  Research  Laboratories  is  now  that  of 
consultation.  In  phase  II  of  the  program,  we  found  that  shape 
matching  is  not  sufficient  to  recognized  all  objects  of  interest 
We  believe  that  constraint  based  reasoning  is  an  important  part 
of  a  capable  vision  system  architecture.  Along  this  line,  the 
constraint  satisfaction  work  of  J.  Pearl  at  UCLA  has  been 
incorporated  into  this  system.  This  phase  of  the  program  also 
entered  another  significant  stage  by  incorporating  the 
experimental  hardware  (the  BBN  Butterfly  and  CMU  WARP 
processors)  and  the  associated  operating  environments 
developed  in  the  Strategic  Computing  Program. 

Phase  lie:  As  the  IU  System  program  evolved  toward 
the  applications  emphasis,  this  phase  of  the  program  was 
started  in  order  to  provide  the  continuity  necessary  to  meet  the 
research  needs  of  the  program  in  the  future.  The  focus  now  is 
on  the  development  of  advanced  object  detection  techniques. 
As  new  techniques  are  developed,  they  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  more  applications  oriented  systems  and  workstations 
for  evaluation  and  fine  tuning.  In  this  phase,  the  Research 
Laboratories  is  again  participating  at  a  50%  level  and  guiding 
the  research  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  this  program.  This 
program  is  just  beginning  and  a  review  of  recent  research  in  the 
IU  community  will  be  facilitated  with  the  consulting  aid  of  Dr. 
Rosenfeld. 

Retrospective:  The  process  of  technology  transfer  and 
interactive  development  of  joint  programs  requires 
determination  and  discipline.  Although  very  significant 
progress  can  be  made,  there  are  many  factors  which  make  it 
difficult  to  achieve  a  smooth  transition.  For  instance,  even 
mundane  issues  such  as  the  large  distance  separating 
organizations  participating  in  technology  transfer  makes  it 
difficult  to  interact  frequently,  and  necessitates  the  duplication 
of  testbeds  at  the  facilities.  However,  when  the  transfer  of 
technology  does  take  place,  the  benefits  are  many  and  quite 
rewarding.  Technology  can,  and  does,  migrate  from  university 
to  industry.  Our  experiences  have  found  that  the  research 
systems  in  universities  are  typically  not  developed  to  a  stage 
that  supports  direct  application  into  operating  military  systems; 
instead,  additional  research  by  Hughes  together  with  the 
consultation  and  close  interaction  with  the  university  is 
required.  Research  software  systems  (either  from  universities 
or  industrial  research  laboratories)  are  usually  not  designed  to 
be  complete  packages  encompassing  the  needs  of  application 
systems.  The  operating  divisions  do  benefit  tremendously 
from  the  Research  Laboratories  by  adopting  new  concepts, 
approaches  and  results.  The  Reserach  Laboratories,  in  return, 
benefit  greatly  by  its  exposure  to  the  complexities  of  real-world 
problems,  and  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  system  aspects  of  a 
problem.  In  summary,  technology  transfer  may  be  difficult, 
but  it  can  work  very  well  if  the  right  ingredients  are  in  place. 
Both  management  and  program  personnel  must  be  firmly 
commited  to  make  it  happen.  Technology  transfer  occurs  m 
both  directions,  with  each  organization  benefiting  from  the 
strength  of  the  other. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper  we  describe  the  Investigation  in  Context 
Cueing  (ICC)  system  which  incorporates  scene  knowledge  in  a 
target  detection  system  thereby  providing  a  more  reliable 
classification  of  the  objects  that  appear  in  the  images.  Scene 
knowledge  consists  of  models  of  objects  expected  in  the  scene 
and  their  relationships  as  well  as  information  related  to  image 
acquisition.  Extracted  image  features  represented  as  symbolic 
descriptions  and  a  network  of  scene  object  models  described 
using  frames  drive  the  interpretation  in  both  a  bottom-up  and 
top-down  fashion.  The  interpretation  process  is  object- 
oriented,  that  is,  each  hypothesized  scene  object  independently 
gathers  information  which  provides  evidence  for  or  against  the 
hypothesis.  The  system  has  been  exercised  on  a  number  of 
forward  looking  infrared  (FLER)  images  and  has  exhibited 
performance  which  exceeds  that  of  traditional  approaches. 

We  briefly  discuss  the  symbolic  representation  of  the 
image  features  and  the  network  representation  of  the  object 
models.  The  processes  of  model  instantiation  and  evidence 
gathering  and  evaluation  are  then  described  in  some  detail.  We 
discuss  the  current  knowledge  base,  and  lastly,  we 
demonstrate  the  system  incorporating  target  formation  and 
motion  knowledge  by  way  of  two  examples. 


1.  Introduction 

An  image  interpretation  system  has  as  its  objective  the 
identification  of  expected  scene  objects  in  an  image.  Most 
image  interpretation  systems  incorporate  the  use  of  scene 
knowledge  at  one  or  more  stages  of  the  interpretation  process. 
The  need  for  this  incorporation  stems  from  the  fact  that  real 
world  scenes  are  very  complicated,  conditions  under  which 
images  are  acquired  often  lead  to  highly  variable  appearances  of 
known  scene  objects,  and  generic  image  processing  often  leads 
to  features  that  have  no  counterparts  in  die  real  world.  Scene 
knowledge  typically  consists  of  models  of  objects  expected  in 
the  scene  and  their  relationships  as  well  as  information  related 
to  image  acquisition.  Knowledge  may  include,  for  example, 
whether  trees  and  roads  or  desks  and  chairs  are  to  be  expected 
as  well  as  object  descriptions  and  spatial  and  intensity 
relationships.  Additionally,  knowledge  may  include  ancillary 
information  such  as  the  lighting  conditions,  sensor  type  and 
sensor  parameters.  A  third  type  of  knowledge  which  systems 
are  beginning  to  incorporate  is  expected  image  feature  types, 
derivable  from  object  characteristics,  such  as  antipara!:  el  line 
pairs  or  blobs  of  specific  size  and  brightness. 

The  process  by  which  areas  in  an  image  are  interpreted  as 
scene  objects  can  be  broken  into  several  modules. 
Communication  and  feedback  between  selected  modules  as 


well  as  infusion  of  scene  knowledge  into  appropriate  modules 
has  the  effect  of  improving  the  robustness  of  the  interpretation 
process.  A  simple  example  of  an  interpretation  system  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.  In  this  example  there  are  two  modules:  the 
Symbolic  Description  Module  and  the  Interpretation  Module. 
The  Symbolic  Description  Module  transforms  the  original 
image  into  symbolic  descriptions  using  generic  image 
processing  algorithms  as  well  as  specialized  algorithms  that 
extract  expected  features  types.  Any  of  the  algorithms  may  use 
ancillaty  information  to  refine  parameter  values,  for  example, 
the  time  of  day  can  have  an  effect  on  the  degree  of  contrast  in 
the  image  and  hence  be  used  to  guide  an  intensity  rescaling 
procedure.  The  Interpretation  Module  applies  the  ancillary 
information  and  the  object  models  to  the  symbolic  descriptions 
in  order  to  yield  a  consistent  description  of  the  scene.  These 
two  modules  interact  until  the  best  interpretation  is  found. 

One  can  think  of  the  Symbolic  Description  Module  as 
consisting  of  a  pool  of  both  general  and  specific  image 
processing  algorithms.  Some  algorithms  may  be  invoked  in  a 
predetermined  manner,  for  example,  typical  preprocessing 
algorithms  include  intensity  rescaling  and  image  smoothing;  on 
the  other  hand,  some  algorithms  will  be  applied  after 
consideration  of  ancillary  information,  expected  feature  types, 
and  more  importantly,  as  a  result  of  findings  by  the 
Interpretation  Module.  In  a  system  by  Nevada  [13],  for 
example,  long  andparallel  lines,  strongly  indicative  of 
runways,  are  found  as  a  step  in  constructing  a  map  of  an 
airport  complex.  The  Interpretation  Module  can  usually  be 
thought  of  as  either  a  rule-based  system  in  which  the  scene 
knowledge  has  been  represented  as  production  rules  or  an 
object  oriented  system  in  which  the  scene  knowledge  is 
represented  as  procedures  attached  to  specific  objects. 

The  use  of  expected  features  types  in  the  segmentation 
process  can  be  seen  in  the  region  analysis  of  Yakimovsky  and 
Feldman  [20].  Beginning  with  an  initial  partition  of  the  image, 
pairs  of  regions  are  iteratively  merged  if  they  have  the  weakest 
boundary  characterized  by  properties  such  as  the  relative  size 
and  intensity  of  the  regions  and  the  boundary  length.  In  the 
rule-based  system  of  Nazif  and  Levine  [12, 9],  both  region  and 
line  properties  are  utilized  to  segment  an  image.  The  rules 
determine  how  an  initial  set  of  regions  and  lines  are  modified 
(for  example,  split  or  merged  for  regions  and  deleted  or 
extended  for  lines)  to  yield  uniform  regions  and  connected 
lines. 

Several  systems  incorporate  scene  knowledge  to  interpret  an 
image.  McKeown  et  al.  [10]  propose  a  rule-based  system 
which  uses  airport  models  to  improve  an  initial  segmentation. 
The  interpretation  process  involves  building  a  complete  airport 
instance  in  an  incremental  fashion  while  checking  for 
consistency.  As  a  specific  interpretation  evolves,  the 
segmentation  is  modified  to  provide  additional  consistent 
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hypotheses.  The  ACRONYM  system  (Brooks  [2])  formulates 
general  classes  of  three-dimensional  objects  and  uses  both 
ge  metric  and  symbolic  reasoning  to  identify  aircraft  in  aerial 
photographs.  The  interpretation  process  which  determines  an 
object's  orientation  and  position  is  iterative.  Initial  predictions 
of  objects,  based  on  invariant  features  of  the  image,  generate 
structural  and  spatial  constraints  on  the  location  of  the  object. 
As  additional  matches  are  found,  the  details  of  the  predicted 
features  become  finer  and  the  location  of  the  object  becomes 
more  constrained.  VISIONS  (Hanson  and  Riseman  [5])  uses  a 
hierarchical  model  representation  to  guide  the  interpretation  of 
multispectral  images  of  outdoor  scenes.  A  scene  is  modelled  as 
a  schema  which  specifies  common  objects  in  the  scene  and 
their  relationships.  The  model  hierarchy  includes  volumes  and 
surfaces  that  make  up  an  object  in  a  particular  schema. 
Bottom-up  and  top-down  processing  match  image  features  to 
the  hierarchy  of  models  to  construct  an  interpretation.  Binford 
[1]  presents  a  good  survey  of  model-based  image 
understanding  systems. 

In  this  paper  we  describe  an  image  understanding  system 
with  the  architecture  of  the  system  in  Figure  1.  Effort  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  formulation  of  spatial  and  temporal 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  the  Interpretation  Module 
which  utilizes  an  object  oriented  approach  with  models 
described  using  frames  and  a  semantic  network.  Since  the 
focus  of  this  system  has  not  been  on  developing  and 
incorporating  an  intelligent  segmentation  stage,  only  a  limited 
number  of  low  level  image  analysis  algorithms  have  been 
implemented.  The  system  has  been  exercised  on  a  number  of 
forward  looking  infrared  (FLIR)  images. 

In  Section  2  an  overview  of  the  system  architecture  is 
provided.  The  current  knowledge  base  as  well  as  the 
performance  of  the  system  on  two  images  are  presented  in 
Section  3.  Lastly,  Section  4  discusses  extensions  and 
concluding  remarks. 

2.  System  description 

This  section  describes  scene  knowledge  representation  and 
the  way  an  image  is  interpreted  or  classified.  An  effective 
structure  for  representing  image-based  or  iconic  data  must 
support  operations  that  retrieve  pixel  properties  such  as 
intensity,  edge  magnitude  and  what  objects  exist  at  a  pixel; 
object  properties  such  as  area,  compactness  and  direction  of 
motion  for  regions  or  length  and  orientation  for  lines;  and 
object  spatial  relationships  such  as  adjacency  and  nearness. 
The  Symbolic  Pixel  Array  (Payton  [15])  which  allows  efficient 
retrieval  of  pixel  and  object  properties  and  object  spatial 
relationships  is  used.  Each  pixel  property  is  stored  as  an  array, 
and  an  object  is  stored  as  a  binary  mask  with  x  and  y  offsets. 
Object  properties  are  computed  as  they  are  needed  and  then 
stored  explicitly  with  the  binary  mask.  By  performing  logical 
operations  on  the  masks  spatial  relationships  can  be  computed 
quickly. 

First,  object  representation  using  frames  with  slots  and 
object  classification  using  evidence  gathering  and  evaluation  is 
described.  Next,  the  organization  of  the  scene  knowledge  in  a 
classification  structure  and  the  use  of  this  structure  as  a  guide 
in  the  Interpretation  Stage  is  presented. 

2.1  Evidence  gathering  and  evaluation 

The  classification  approach  is  object-oriented,  that  is,  each 
symbolic  description  is  initially  hypothesized  or  instantiated  as 
one  of  the  scene  objects.  The  instantiated  object  then  gathers 
information  which  will  provide  evidence  for  or  against  the 


hypothesis.  The  scene  knowledge,  represented  in  the  form  of 
object  models  and  associated  rules,  directs  the  gathering  of  the 
evidence.  If  enough  evidence  is  found,  the  hypothesis  then 
becomes  established,  and  the  degree  to  which  all  of  the 
evidence  confirms  or  disconfirms  the  established  hypothesis  is 
computed.  Since  the  original  symbolic  descriptions  are  highly 
dependent  on  the  image  processing  algorithms  used  to  extract 
them,  evidence  will  necessarily  contain  some  uncertainty.  A 
means  of  correctly  combining  this  uncertainty  at  any  stage  in 
the  processing  is  an  integral  part  of  any  image  interpretation 
system.  Figure  2  indicates  the  specification  of  an  object  model 
and  demonstrates  how  the  model  is  instantiated. 

Each  object  model  is  characterized  by  attributes  and 
desirable  relationships  between  these  attributes.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  each  attribute  provides  evidence  that  confirms  or 
disconfirms  an  instantiation  of  that  object  Attributes  and  their 
relationships  are  represented  in  the  model  by  way  of  slots  and 
rules  that  specify  restrictions  and  relationships  between  these 
slots.  Referring  to  Figure  2,  a  slot  is  specified  by  four  pieces 
of  information:  the  role  specifies  the  kind  of  scene  object  that 
may  fill  the  slot;  the  quantity  restricts  the  number  of  objects  that 
may  fill  the  slot;  the  acceptability  indicates  the  minimum 
confidence  level  the  slot  candidate  must  have;  and  the  seeker 
provides  means  of  filling  the  slot.  An  object  to  fill  the  slot  is 
found  by  the  finder  if  such  an  object  exists;  otherwise  the 
hypothesizer  tries  to  hypothesize  an  appropriate  object.  The 
last  element  of  a  seeker  is  the  screener  which  screens  out  any 
slot  candidate  that  is  clearly  unsuitable.  The  restriction  and 
relationship  rules,  formulated  as  Rejection,  Validation  and 
Combination  rules,  represent  a  collection  of  information  that 
(1)  determines  if  a  symbolic  description  should  be  instantiated 
as  a  particular  scene  object,  (2)  spreifies  exactly  which  slots 
must  be  filled,  and  (3)  describes  how  to  combine  the  evidence 
so  as  to  compute  an  overall  confidence. 

Again  referring  to  Figure  2,  the  instantiation  and  evidence 
gathering  process  is  described  in  more  detail.  A  scene  object, 
if  it  is  not  rejected  by  the  Rejection  rule  of  an  object  model,  is 
instantiated  as  a  hypothesis.  A  "blackboard"  is  used  to  contain 
all  hypotheses.  The  seeker  of  each  model  slot  instantiates  a 
seeker  instance  which  invokes  its  associated  procedures. 
These  procedures  provide  possibilities  for  the  slots.  When  the 
slots  are  filled  according  to  the  Validation  rule,  the  hypothesis 
then  becomes  established.  At  this  time  actual  values  for  the 
slots  must  be  chosen  from  the  possibilities.  That  is,  if  the  slot 
quantity  specifies  that  exactly  two  values  are  allowed  but  six 
are  possible,  the  "best"  two  must  be  chosen.  To  do  this,  the 
Combination  rules  are  evaluated  for  each  combination  of 
possibilities,  and  that  combination  which  results  in  the  highest 
confidence  is  considered  "best".  The  evaluation  and 
combination  of  uncertain  evidence  follows  flte  method  set  forth 
in  MYC1N  [3],  that  is,  we  maintain  an  overall  confidence 
measure  computed  from  a  measure  of  belief  and  a  measure  of 
disbelief.  It  is  important  to  note  that  if  a  new  object  which 
passes  a  slot  screener  is  added  to  the  blackboard,  the 
Combination  rules  are  evah'ated  again  causing  the  slot  values  to 
be  reconsidered. 

2.2  The  classification  process 

In  the  classification  process,  it  is  desirable  to  withhold 
committment  to  a  classification  if  insufficient  evidence  is 
present  and  to  avoid  complex  analysis  of  an  incorrect 
classification.  Additionally,  rather  than  attempting 
classification  of  a  symbolic  description  directly  as  an  expected 
object,  it  is  often  more  appropriate  to  gather  pieces  of  evidence 
which  can  then  hypothesize  that  object.  A  general-to-specific 
hierarchy  can  be  utilized  in  realizing  the  former  objective;  a 
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model  that  specifies  composite  pieces  can  be  helpful  in  realizing 
the  latter. 

The  structure  used  in  representing  the  scene  knowledge  is  a 
semantic  network  which  is  a  directed  graph  consisting  of  a  set 
of  vertices  and  a  set  of  labelled  edges  between  pairs  of  vertices. 
In  this  representation,  a  vertex  is  an  object  type,  and  the  label 
on  an  edge  represents  either  an  "a-kind-of  or  an  "a-part-of' 
relationship.  Figure  3  shows  the  representation  of  objects  in 
the  current  scene  model.  *  The  solid  edges  represent  the 
"a-kind-of  relationship  ("line-road  is  a-kind-of 
line-scene-object").  Notice  that  every  object  is  part  of  the 
"a-kind-of  hierarchy.  Broken  edges  represent  "a-part-of 
relationships  ("vehicle  is  a-part-of  formation")  and  also 
possible  object  dependencies  where  the  object  at  the  tail  of  the 
edge  confirms  the  object  at  the  head  (vehicle  confirms  road). 
We  include  vehicle-parts  to  demonstrate  how  more  complicated 
relationships  can  be  incorporated  into  the  network.  Here,  the 
confirming  evidence  of  windshield  and  wheel  for  vehicle  is 
inherent  in  the  edge  from  vehicle-parts  to  vehicle. 

A  summary  of  the  classification  process  is  depicted  in 
Figure  4.  Initially  each  of  the  original  symbolic  descriptions  is 
hypothesized  as  the  most  general  object  class  (scene-object  in 
Figure  3).  For  each  hypothesis,  the  associated  seekers  are 
instantiated  and  either  find  known  objects  or  hypothesize  new 
objects  to  fill  the  object  slots.  In  the  event  that  one  or  more 
objects  hypothesize  another  object,  the  "a-part-of  relationships 
are  utilized.  Objects  that  are  "a-part-of  another  can  singly  or 
jointly  hypothesize  that  other  object  (wheel  and/or  windshield 
can  hypothesize  vehicle);  furthermore,  any  object  and  its 
"parts"  can  jointly  hypothesize  another  object  (a  road  and  a 
vehicle  not  "on"  a  road  can  hypothesize  a  new  road  which  is 
"underneath"  that  vehicle). 

When  reasonable  evidence  has  been  supplied  to  all  of  the 
slots  of  a  hypothesized  object,  that  object  becomes  established, 
and  slot  values  that  yield  the  highest  confidence  are  chosen 
from  the  possibilities  list.  For  each  established  hypothesis,  a 
subclassification  following  the  "a-kind-of  edges  backwards 
proceeds  unless  a  base  class  has  been  reached.  Once  all  new 
hypotheses  have  passed  their  respective  Rejection  rules,  the 
classification  process  begins  agam.  The  classification  loop 
continues  until  no  new  hypotheses  are  generated. 

Before  the  final  classification  of  an  object  can  be 
determined,  the  confidence  computed  for  a  specific  class  must 
be  spread  throughout  the  whole  "a-kind-of  hierarchy.  In  other 
words,  confirming  evidence  for  one  class  should  have  the 
effect  of  confirming  each  class  in  the  path  from  the  root  to  that 
class  and  disconfirming  every  other  class.  For  example, 
referring  to  Figure  3,  confirming  evidence  for  vehicle  should 
likewise  confirm  region-scene-object  and  scene-object  and 
disconfirm  every  other  class  (line-scene-object,  line-road, 
road-subregion  and  so  on).  Similarly,  disconfirming  evidence 
for  one  class  should  also  disconfirm  every  subclass  of  that 
class  and  confirm  every  other  class.  The  final  classification  of 
an  object  results  in  that  class  with  the  strongest  global  evidence 
provided  that  the  evidence  is  above  some  preset  threshold. 

The  current  technique  for  global  confidence  computation 
distributes  the  evidence  only  partially  over  the  "a-kind-of 
hierarchy  in  that  confirming  evidence  for  a  class  confirms  only 
its  superclasses  without  disconfirming  unrelated  classes; 
furthermore,  disconfirming  evidence  for  a  class  disconfirms  its 
subclasses  without  having  a  confirming  effect  on  other  classes. 
See  Kim  [8]  for  details.  There  are  several  other  techniques  for 
combining  evidence  over  a  hierarchy.  These  include 


techniques  based  on  the  Dempster-Shafer  theory  of  evidence 
(Shafer  [19],  Gordon  and  Shortliffe  [4])  and  techniques  based 
on  Bayesian  theory  (Pearl  [16]).  Both  techniques,  one  of 
which  may  be  incorporated  at  a  future  time,  are  attractive  since 
they  are  mathematically  tractable  and  reasoning  about  sets  of 
classes  is  possible. 

3.  Experimental  results 

In  this  section  the  results  of  classifying  several  images  using 
a  specific  model  and  an  implemention  on  a  Symbolics  3640  are 
presented.  In  Figure  5a  an  image  which  is  typical  of  those  to 
which  the  model  has  been  applied  is  shown.  The  thinned  and 
thresholded  edges  and  line  segments  computed  by  applying  the 
line  finder  of  Nevada  and  Babu  [14]  are  in  Figures  5b  and  5c, 
respectively.  Figure  5d  shows  the  segmented  image  resulting 
from  an  edge-based  segmentation  (Perkins  [17]).  Before  the 
classification  results  are  presented,  the  knowledge  base  is 
described. 

3.1  System  knowledge  base 

Since  the  current  images  were  all  taken  by  a  FUR  sensor 
from  high  altitude,  the  knowledge  base  does  not  explicitly 
include  ancillary  information  such  as  sensor  type,  time  of  year, 
and  sensor  distance.  Apart  from  the  roads  and  vehicles,  there 
is  very  little  other  information,  thus  making  most  ancillary  data 
irrelevant.  The  object  network  is  similar  to  that  in  Figure  3 
except  VEHICLE-PARTS,  WINDSHIELD  and  WHEEL  are 
not  included.  Since  the  models  for  FORMATION  (L,  W)  are 
relatively  complicated,  they  are  discussed  in  some  detail  after 
briefly  discussing  the  other  object  models.  This  subsection  is 
concluded  with  a  description  of  a  simple  technique  whereby 
moving  vehicles  are  identified  through  the  analysis  of 
sequences  of  images. 

Obviously,  SCENE-OBJECT  is  the  general  class  for  both 
region  and  line  segments,  and  LINE-SCENE-OBJECT  and 
REGION-SCENE-OBJECT  are  general  classes  for  line 
segments  and  regions,  respectively.  LINE-ROAD  is  used  to 
allow  a  line  segment  of  a  certain  minimum  length  to 
hypothesize  a  road  on  both  sides  of  it  if  there  is  not  one 
already.  ROAD-SUBREGION  corresponds  to  a  small, 
elongated  region  which  is  part  of  a  road  that  has  been 
segmented  into  pieces.  A  road-subregion  looks  for 
line-scene-objects  and  roads  in  nearly  the  same  orientation,  and 
it  is  able  to  hypothesize  a  road.  VEHICLE,  a  small,  compact 
and  bright  region,  is  usually  hypothesized  by  either  ROAD, 
FORMATION  or  evidence  of  a  moving  vehicle. 

A  road  object  must  be  large,  elongated  and  a  different 
intensity  from  its  neighbors.  In  this  model,  evidence  for  a  road 
consists  of  strong,  parallel  lines,  vehicles,  and  aligned  and 
nearby  subregions.  ROAD  is  frequently  hypothesized  by 
ROAD-SUBREGION  or  LINE-ROAD  since  roads  are  often 
segmented  into  smaller  regions,  and  lines  on  at  least  one  side  of 
the  road  are  often  present  A  road  may  also  be  hypothesized  by 
a  vehicle  not  yet  "on”  a  road  and  a  nearby  road  m  the  correct 
orientation.  As  we  show  in  an  example,  the  segmentation 
algorithm  will  not  necessarily  yield  regions  which  correspond 
to  vehicles;  thus  an  important  task  of  a  road  is  to  hypothesize  a 
vehicle.  According  to  the  Validation  rule,  in  the  event  that  there 
is  evidence  of  a  joining  road,  not  all  road  slots  need  to  be  filled; 
furthermore,  if  the  line-road  slot  is  filled  and  either  the 
road-subregion  or  the  vehicle  slot  is  filled,  then  the  other  slots 
do  not  need  to  be  filled. 
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3.1.1  Inclusion  of  formation  knowledge 

Since  military  vehicles  frequently  appear  in  groups, 
formation  knowledge  can  be  used  to  predict  the  appearances  of 
undetected  vehicles  and  to  increase  die  confidence  of  vehicles 
that  appear  in  formations.  We  currently  consider  two  kinds  of 
formations:  an  L  (linear)  formation  in  which  at  least  three 
vehicles  are  regularly  spaced  in  a  relatively  straight  line,  and  a 
W  formation  in  which  the  arrangement  of  five  vehicles  forms  a 
"W".  An  important  assumption  for  W  formations  is  that 
distinct  formations  are  not  close  to  one  another  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  formation;  more  specifically,  if  a  vehicle  near  a 
formation  does  not  belong  to  that  formation,  then  it  will  not 
belong  to  any  formation.  We  discuss  (1)  how  vehicles  find 
and  hypothesize  formations,  (2)  how  formations  hypothesize 
vehicles,  and  (3)  the  effectiveness  of  the  formation  building 
techniques. 

3.1.1.1  Formation  hypothesis  from  vehicles 

Formations  are  built  incrementally  as  vehicle  hypotheses 
become  established.  The  general  strategy  for  building  L  and 
W  formations  is  the  same.  The  first  of  a  formation  type  is 
created  by  any  two  vehicles  satisfying  some  criteria  C2.vehiclts. 
A  vehicle  not  yet  belonging  to  a  formation  adds  itself  to  an 
existing  formation  if  additional  and  possibly  more  restrictive 
criteria  Cadd.on  are  met.  Finally,  if  a  vehicle  is  unable  to  add 
itself  to  an  existing  formation,  one  or  more  formations  are 
created  as  long  as  C2_vehicIes  are  met.  In  the  case  of  an  L 
formation,  new  formations  consist  of  the  vehicle  and  one  of 
each  of  the  vehicles  already  in  a  formation;  in  the  case  of  a  W 
formation,  the  new  formation  consists  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
nearest  other  vehicle  not  yet  in  a  formation. 

^•2-vehicles  f°r  ^  formations  and  W  formations  require  that 
the  two  vehicles  be  nearby.  for  L  formations  require 

that  the  vehicle  is  near  the  formation  and  that  the  resulting 
formation  is  still  relatively  linear;  CaHH.„n  for  W  formations 
require  only  that  the  vehicle  is  near  the  formation.  The  most 
consistent  arrangement  of  vehicles  in  a  formation  cannot  be 
known  until  all  vehicles  contributing  to  that  formation  are 
found;  thus,  while  formations  are  being  built,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  enforce  strict  spatial  arrangement  constraints.  By 
construction,  an  L  formation  consists  of  nearby  vehicles 
arranged  linearly,  and  a  W  formation  consists  of  a  cluster  of 
nearby  vehicles. 

3.1.1.2  Vehicle  hypothesis  from  formations 

The  model  of  a  formation  has  only  a  vehicle  slot  whose 
possibilities  list  is  initially  filled  by  the  vehicles  that  created  the 
formation.  Additional  vehicles  are  included  if  they  have  added 
themselves  to  the  formation  or  if  they  are  hypothesized  by  the 
formation.  L  formations  hypothesize  vehicles  by  looking  for  a 
relatively  bright  area  in  the  original  image  along  a  line  which  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  formation's  primary  axis,  has  the  same 
center  as  the  formation,  and  has  length  three  times  longer  than 
the  formation.  Notice  that  this  technique,  does  not  attempt  to 
hypothesize  vehicles  at  regularly  spaced  intervals  because  the 
correct  spacing  is  not  actually  known  until  all  possible  vehicles 
are  available  to  the  formation. 

The  procedure  that  W  formations  use  to  hypothesize 
vehicles  is  more  complicated.  A  two-dimensional  model  of  a 
W  formation  is  known  in  advance.  Given  a  hypothesized  W 
formation  (a  cluster  of  vehicles),  possible  transformations 


(scale,  translation  and  rotation)  of  the  model  to  the  formation 
are  computed  by  matching  the  vehicles  pairwise. 
Correspondences  to  the  transformed  model  are  determined  by 
examining  the  vehicles  in  the  hypothesized  W  formation  as 
well  as  further  examining  the  image  for  a  possible  vehicle.  A 
goodness  of  fit  measure  associated  with  the  match  characterizes 
the  tradeoff  between  the  number  of  vehicles  in  correspondence 
and  the  sum  of  the  distances  between  corresponding  vehicles. 
The  match  with  the  highest  goodness  of  fit  is  then  used  to 
hypothesize  new  vehicles  in  those  cases  where  evidence  of  a 
vehicle  was  found  after  examination  of  the  image. 

3.1.1.3  Effectiveness  of  formation  hypothesis 

The  formation  building  strategy  is  considered  effective  if  all 
of  the  correct  formations  are  found  with  high  confidence  and  if 
incorrect  formations  have  low  confidences.  In  the  case  of  L 
formations,  all  correct  formations  are  found  since,  by 
construction,  if  a  vehicle  cannot  add  itself  to  an  existing 
formation,  then  it  creates  new  formations  containing  itself  and 
one  of  each  of  the  vehicles  in  a  formation.  Because  L 
formations  are  not  perfectly  linear,  all  correct  formations  will 
be  formed  up  to  "transitivity"  where  two  formations  overlap 
and  should  be  considered  as  one.  This  can  be  resolved  by  a 
formation  combination  process.  Several  incorrect  formations 
will  also  be  formed;  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Combination  rules  to  insure  that  those  formations  having  less 
than  three  vehicles,  a  low  degree  of  linearity  or  a  low  degree  of 
spatial  regularity  will  have  lower  confidence  than  those  that  are 
correct 

Recall  that  for  W  formations  it  was  assumed  that  distinct 
formations  are  located  far  apart.  Since  hypothesized  W 
formations  are  essentially  clusters  of  nearby  vehicles,  we 
restrict  "nearby”  to  reflect  a  combination  of  the  farthest  distance 
between  two  vehicles  in  a  W  formation  and  the  closest  distance 
between  two  W  formations.  Since  a  vehicle  in  a  cluster 
belongs  either  to  that  W  formation  or  to  no  formation  at  all,  and 
since  the  best  match  to  the  W  formation  model  is  determined 
during  the  evidence  evaluation  phase,  all  correct  W  formations 
will  be  found  and  incorrect  W  formations  will  have  low 
confidences. 

3.1.2  Motion  analysis 

A  strong  indication  of  a  vehicle  is  its  motion  from  frame  to 
frame.  This  motion  can  be  used  to  predict  or  support  a  vehicle 
hypothesis.  In  this  section  we  describe  a  simple  technique 
whereby  the  location  of  a  vehicle  that  has  moved  between 
frames  is  detected  with  respect  to  the  first  frame.  While 
interpreting  the  first  frame,  if  a  vehicle  does  not  yet  exist  where 
a  moving  vehicle  is  expected,  it  is  hypothesized. 

Starting  with  two  registered  frames  in  a  sequence,  a 
difference  image  is  computed  by  subtracting  one  from  the 
other,  pixel  by  pixel.  (See  Jain  and  Nagel  [7]  and  Jain  et  al. 
[6]  for  work  on  difference  images.)  Ideally,  a  difference  image 
would  have  pairs  of  negative  and  positive  regions  denoting 
where  space  has  been  vacated  and  filled  by  each  moving  object 
In  general,  the  resulting  difference  image  is  thresholded  using  a 
multiple  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the  difference  image 
values  which  approximates  the  standard  deviation  of  the  sensor 
noise.  Those  pixels  that  have  an  absolute  difference  less  than 
the  threshold  are  set  to  zero. 

Given  a  difference  image  with  nearby  negative  and  positive 
regions,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  where  the  moving 
vehicles  are  located  in  the  first  frame.  Since  the  location  of  the 
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moving  vehicle  in  the  first  frame  corresponds  in  part  to  the 
vacated  area  in  the  difference  image,  segmentation  of  that  area 
in  the  first  frame  will  yield  a  reliable  region  which  corresponds 
to  the  vehicle.  For  the  images  on  which  the  motion  analysis 
has  been  performed,  a  simple  region  growing  technique  has 
been  used. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  multiframe  analysis,  the 
interpretation  of  one  frame  can  be  "projected"  into  the 
interpretation  of  the  next  frame.  For  example,  areas  where 
roads  have  been  hypothesized  in  one  frame  can  indicate  where 
in  the  following  frame  they  can  be  expected.  Likewise,  the 
location  of  a  moving  vehicle  with  an  associated  direction  and 
velocity  can  be  projected  into  the  following  frame.  A  complete 
interpretation  history  would  include  the  interpretation  results 
from  each  preceding  frame.  One  alternative  to  such  a  space 
consuming  history  involves  a  more  sophisticated  evidence 
combination  scheme.  This  scheme  would  entail  tagging  a 
hypothesized  object  if  it  is  not  found  in  a  successive  frame. 
The  confidence  of  this  tagged  object  would  decrease  as  it  is  not 
found  in  successive  frames.  The  amount  of  the  decrease  may 
be  dependent  on  the  object  type  or  the  amount  of  storage 
available.  Eventually,  unless  the  object  is  found  in  a 
successive  frame,  it  is  removed  from  the  interpretation  and  will 
no  longer  be  "projected".  For  example,  if  a  vehicle  is  found  in 
one  frame  but  occluded  in  the  next,  it  is  tagged  and  its 
confidence  is  reduced.  For  each  successive  frame  in  which  it  is 
occluded,  its  confidence  is  reduced.  If  it  is  found  again  before 
its  confidence  is  too  low,  it  is  untagged,  otherwise  it  is 
removed  from  the  interpretation.  This  technique  for 
"projecting"  an  interpretation  and  decreasing  the  confidence  for 
a  tagged  hypothesis  is  still  being  formulated. 

3.2  Examples 

We  now  present  two  examples  to  demonstrate  how  vehicles 
are  found  using  road,  formation  and  motion  information.  For 
brevity,  an  example  that  incorporates  W  formations  is  omitted. 
The  classification  structure  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Figure 
3  except  that  vehicle-parts,  windshield  and  wheel  are  not 
included.  In  all  of  the  examples,  line  and  region  segments  are 
extracted  as  described  earlier  (Nevada  and  Babu  [14]  and 
Perkins  [17]). 

The  data  for  the  first  example  was  displayed  in  Figure  5. 
The  original  image,  thinned  and  thresholded  edges,  line  data, 
and  region  borders  overlayed  onto  the  original  image  are 
shown  in  Figures  5a-d,  respectively.  There  is  one  road  with 
high  intensity  and  varying  width  and  eight  bright  targets 
positioned  on  either  side  of  the  curve.  The  lower  part  of  the 
road  is  not  well  defined  by  line  segments;  furthermore,  regions 
just  below  the  curve  in  the  road  are  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
road.  Only  two  of  the  eight  vehicles  have  corresponding 
regions  in  the  segmentation.  Based  on  linear  formation 
information,  two  formations  are  expected;  one  nearly  vertical, 
the  other  horizontal. 

The  resulting  classification  is  shown  in  Figures  5e  and  5f. 
Figure  5e  shows  the  road  (light  gray),  road-subrejon  (dark 
gray)  and  line-road  (white)  objects.  Both  road-subregions  and 
line  roads  have  hypothesized  roads.  Several  road  objects  arc  at 
the  wrong  orientation  due  to  the  orientations  of  the 
road-subregion  objects  that  hypothesized  them.  Figure  5f 
shows  the  vehicle  objects  (white  and  dark  gray)  on  the  road 
objects  (light  gray).  The  white  vehicles  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
road  belong  to  one  linear  formation,  the  dark  gray  to  another. 
The  hypothesized  vehicles  resulted  from  both  road  objects  and 
L  formation  objects.  Several  vehicles  were  incorrectly 
hypothesized  due  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  vehicle  hypothesizer. 


If  motion  information  were  incorporated  into  the  classification 
process,  this  ambiguity  would  be  resolved. 

In  the  second  example,  Figure  6,  we  show  how  motion 
analysis  can  be  used  to  improve  classification.  We  analyze  the 
first  frame  incorporating  the  difference  image  analysis  of  the 
first  and  second  frames.  The  two  frames  are  shown  in  Figures 
6a  and  6b.  These  are  synthetic  FLIR  images  from  a  terrain 
board.  There  is  a  wide  river  and  a  road  to  its  right  winding 
from  the  middle  left,  down  the  center  of  the  image.  On  the 
upper,  horizontal  part  of  the  road,  there  are  eight  bright  moving 
vehicles.  Only  three  or  four  are  clearly  apparent,  chiefly  due  to 
their  bright  intensity  and  regular  spacing.  There  is  another  road 
without  any  vehicles  that  enters  from  the  lower  left  and 
approaches  the  river.  The  thinned  and  thresholded  edges  of  the 
first  frame,  line  data,  and  region  borders  overlayed  onto  the 
first  frame  are  shown  in  Figures  6c-e,  respectively.  The  upper, 
horizontal  part  of  the  road  along  the  river  is  poorly  segmented, 
and  only  one  of  the  eight  vehicles  is  segmented. 

The  thresholded  difference  image  in  which  black  is  a 
negative  difference  and  white  a  positive  is  in  Figure  6f.  The 
difference  threshold  chosen  is  ten  which  is  about  five  standard 
deviations  of  the  difference  image  values.  There  are  seven 
negative/positive  pairs  in  the  difference  image.  The  second  and 
third  pair  from  the  left  are  close  to  where  a  vehicle  is  expected 
but  seem  to  result  from  noise.  For  each  of  these  pairs,  we 
"grow"  a  vehicle  region  in  the  first  frame  starting  with  the 
centroid  of  the  negative  region  (vacated  space)  thereby  finding 
the  location  of  a  moving  vehicle  in  the  first  frame.  Figure  6g 
shows  the  road,  road-subregion  and  line-road  objects  resulting 
from  the  classification  process.  The  upper  part  of  the  river  road 
was  not  found  very  well;  the  left  center  road  was  found. 
Figure  6h  shows  the  vehicle  objects  on  the  road  objects.  Six 
correct  vehicles  were  found  along  the  upper  road  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  moving  vehicle  knowledge  which  enabled 
five  of  the  correct  vehicles  to  be  hypothesized.  Several 
incorrect  vehicles  were  found  on  the  lower  road,  and  again, 
with  the  addition  of  more  extensive  multiframe  analysis,  the 
incorrect  vehicle  hypotheses  would  be  removed. 

4.  Conclusions 

We  have  described  an  image  interpretation  system  that 
efficiently  represents  symbolic  image  descriptions  and  scene 
context  and  effectively  applies  the  scene  context  to  the  symbolic 
descriptions.  All  symbolic  descriptions,  including  the 
hypothesized  objects,  are  represented  in  the  Symbolic  Pixel 
Array  which  allows  uniform  treatment  of  all  image-based 
objects  in  the  system.  The  system  incorporates  a  model 
representation  that  includes  a  hierarchy  that  is  general  enough 
to  be  easily  extended  to  include  additional  objects.  The  simple 
interpretation  process  adhers  to  the  principle  of  least 
committment  in  two  ways:  (1)  using  the  model  "a-kind-of" 
relations,  obje  A  hypotheses  occur  only  if  there  exist  supporting 
intrinsic  feature  properties,  and  (2)  final  interpretations  are  not 
determined  until  all  hypotheses  have  been  made.  The  system 
incorporates  both  data  and  model  driven  processing  to  achieve 
performance  that  exceeds  that  of  traditional  approaches. 
Finally,  spatial  and  temporal  knowledge  in  the  form  of 
formations  and  simple  motion  analysis  has  been  shown  to 
improve  the  likelihood  of  correctly  finding  vehicles. 

There  are  several  extensions  that  will  make  the  system  more 
general.  Since  the  extracted  image  features  are  of  poor  quality, 
weak  evidence  must  be  included  in  the  object  models  thereby 
making  the  models  sensitive  to  changes  in  image  features.  The 
inclusion  of  knowledge-based  image  processing  algorithms 
which  yield  regions  that  more  closely  resemble  scene  objects 
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would  help  alleviate  this  deficiency.  The  object  models  are 
currently  in  terms  of  their  expected  appearance  in  the  image 
whereas  a  more  general  system  would  include 
three-dimensional  shape  information  such  as  sticks,  plates  and 
blobs  to  define  rough  descriptions  (Mulgaonkar  et  al.  [11])  or 
generalized  cylinders  to  define  more  specific  descriptions 
(Brooks  [2]).  The  incorporation  of  more  extensive  multiframe 
analysis  would  also  be  a  desirable  extension.  Finally,  it  is 
possible  to  decrease  processing  time  by  implementing  the 
current  system  using  a  parallel  processor  such  as  the  Cosmic 
Cube  (Seitz  [18])  in  which  all  objects  that  correspond  to  a 
particular  symbolic  description  are  allocated  to  a  single 
processor,  and  message  passing  capabilities  are  utilized  in  the 
evidence  gathering  process. 
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Figure  1 .  An  image  interpretation  syitem. 
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Figure  2.  Instantiation  and  evidence  gathering. 
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Figure  3.  Semantic  network  representation  of  the  scene  objects. 


Figure  4.  Overview  of  the  classification  process. 


(a)  Original  image 


(b)  Edge  data 


(c)  Extracted  fines 


Figure  5 
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(d)  Segmentation 


(c)  Roads,  road-subregions 
and  line-roads 


(0  Roads  and  vehicles 


Figure  5,  continued 


(a)  First  frame  (b)  Second  frame  (c)  Edge  data 


(d)  Extracted  lines  (e)  Segmentation  (f)  Difference  image 


(g)  Roads,  road-subregions  (h)  Roads  and  vehicles 

and  line-roads 


Figure  6 
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Abstract 

Given  a  3D  solid  model  of  an  object,  we  first  generate  apparent 
shapes  of  an  object  under  various  viewer  directions.  Those 
apparent  shapes  arc  then  classified  into  groups  (representative 
attitudes)  based  on  dominant  visible  faces  and  other  features. 
Based  on  the  grouping,  recognition  algorithms  are  generated  in 
the  form  of  an  interpretation  tree.  The  interpretation  tree 
consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  part  for  classifying  a  target 
regioii  in  an  image  into  one  of  the  shape  groups,  and  the  second 
part  for  determining  the  precise  attitude  of  the  object  within 
that  group.  We  have  developed  a  set  of  rales  to  find  out  what 
appropriate  features  are  to  be  used  in  what  order  to  generate  an 
efficient  and  reliable  interpretation  tree.  Features  used  in  the 
interpretation  tree  include  inertia  of  a  region,  relationship  to  the 
neighboring  regions,  position  and  orientation  of  edges,  and 
extended  Gaussian  images. 

This  method  has  been  applied  in  a  task  for  bin-picking  objects 
which  include  both  planar  and  cylindrical  surfaces.  As  sensory 
data,  we  have  used  surface  orientations  from  photometric 
stereo,  depth  from  binocular  stereo  using  oriented-region 
matching,  and  edges  from  an  intensity  image. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Sensory  capabilities  will  extend  the  functional  range  of 
robots.  Without  sensing  the  outer  world,  robots  can  only  repeat 
pre-progranjned  tasks.  Thus,  the  task  is  very  rigid;  such  a 
system  cannot  overcome  any  small  disturbance.  Therefore, 
sensory  capability  is  an  essential  component  of  a  flexible  robot. 

Vision  could  be  the  most  important  type  of  robotic  sensor. 
Since  a  vision  sensor  is  a  non-contact  sensor,  information  can 
be  obtained  without  disturbing  the  environment.  Also,  vision 
can  acquire  global  information  about  a  scene;  this  is  not  the 
case  for  a  tactile  sensor. 

There  are  basically  three  tasks  where  the  vision  feedback  can 
play  an  essential  role: 

1.  finding  the  target  object  and  determining  the 
grasping  points, 

2.  bringing  the  object  from  its  initial  point  to  a 
destination  point  while  avoiding  collision  with 
other  objects,  and 

3.  assembling  something  using  the  object. 


This  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  DOD,  through  ARPA  Order  N  •.  4976,  and  monitored  by  the  Air 
Force  Avionics  Laboratory  under  contract  F33615-84-K-1520.  The  views 
and  conclusions  contained  in  this  document  are  those  of  the  authors  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  the  official  policies,  either 
expressed  or  implied,  of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
or  of  the  U.S.  Government 


This  paper  describes  a  method  for  visual  guidance  of  a 
manipulator  in  the  first  task  domain:  finding  an  object  A 
manipulator  without  vision  can  only  pick  up  an  object  whose 
position  and  attitude  are  pre-determmed.  Such  a  system  n-  \'s 
the  help  of  another  machine  or  a  human  for  feeding  objects  at  a 
pre-determined  place  in  a  pre-determined  attitude.  Since  this 
feeding  job  is  tedious,  it  is  quite  unsuitable  for  a  human  being. 
Traditional  mechanical  feeding  methods  rely  on  a  known  part 
geometry  to  orient  the  part  by  forcing  it  through  a  sequence  of 
gates,  rails  and  stops.  Besides  being  inflexible  and  capable  of 
dealing  with  a  very  limited  number  of  part  types,  these 
methods,  including  vibration,  may  cause  defects  in  the  objects 
due  to  collision. 

Historically,  bin-picking  tasks  have  been  attacked  by 
detecting  brightness  changes  [1-10].  Detecting  brightness 
changes  gives  boundaries  between  regions  corresponding  to  the 
objects.  The  boundaries  obtained  arc  compared  with  internal 
models  to  determine  the  attitude  of  the  object.  These  edge- 
based  approaches  work  particularly  well  with  isolated  objects 
lying  on  a  uniform  background  provided  the  objects  only  rotate 
in  the  plane  of  support.  In  other  words,  these  algorithms  work 
well  on  binary  images.  However,  such  methods  have 
difficulties  extracting  the  contour  of  an  3D  object  from  the 
image  of  a  set  of  overlapping  objects,  which  is  typical  in  bin¬ 
picking. 

Kelly  and  others  [11]  highlight  scenes  to  segment  and 
determine  the  position  and  the  orientation  of  an  object  in  a  bin. 
This  system  is  limited  to  cylindrical  workpieces  with  a  metallic 
surface.  Also,  their  vision  system  only  determines  two  degrees 
out  of  three  degrees  of  freedom  in  attitude. 

We  [12-14]  have  presented  techniques  for  using  photometric 

stereo  and  an  extended  Gaussian  image  to  determine  object 
attitude.  The  photometric  stereo  determines  surface 
orientations  from  the  images  under  three  different  illumination 
conditions.  A  brightness  triple  at  each  point  determines  the 
surface  orientation  there.  Distortions  in  brightness  values  due 
to  mutual  illumination  or  shadowing  between  neighboring 
objects  are  detected  by  the  method  as  un-interpretable 
brightness  triples.  The  locations  of  these  triples  are  used  to 

Sent  the  visual  scene  into  isolated  regions  corresponding  to 
rnt  objects.  The  distribution  of  surface  orientations— an 
orientation  histogram— measured  over  one  of  these  isolated 
regions  is  used  to  identify  the  shape  from  a  catalogue  of  known 
shapes.  The  object’s  attitude  in  space  is  also  obtained  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  matching  process.  This  system  canpick  up  such 
a  simple  object  as  a  doughnut  successfully.  This  method, 
however,  has  th  .e  problems: 

1.  It  is  often  difficult  to  express  a  complicated 
object  such  as  a  machine  part  with  a 
mathematical  function  from  which  the  extended 
Gaussian  image  is  derived. 

2.  The  extended  Gaussian  image  is  sometimes  not 
powerful  enough  to  determine  the  attitude  of  a 
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machine  part  due  to  self  occlusion,  narrowness  of 
observable  areas,  or  scatter  of  observable  regions 
of  the  object  due  to  self  shadowing. 

3.  The  previous  system  lacks  a  general 
representation  of  the  outer  world  from  which  a 
planner  can  easily  make  a  grasp  plan.  The 
purpose  of  robot  vision  is  to  provide  the  outer 
world  information  to  task-achieving  parts.  The 
representation  can  serve  as  the  starting  point  to 
the  task-achieving  module.  Thus,  the 
representation  should  be  somehow  a  copy  of  the 
outer  world  and  be  in  a  convenient  form  to 
operate  with  it. 

This  paper  resolves  these  problems  using  a  geometrical 
modeler.  This  system  has  following  characteristics: 

l.An  interpretation  tree  is  precompiled  from  a 
object  model  so  as  to  determine  attitude  by  using 
the  optimal  features  at  each  determining  process. 


Different  features  are  appropriate  for  resolving  aspect 
changes  and  linear  changes.  Also  different  features  are 
necessary  for  resolving  linear  changes  depending  on  the  aspect. 
Thus,  it  is  desirable  to  precompile  a  geometrical  model  into  an 
inteipretation  tree  so  that  the  most  appropriate  features  among 
available  features  at  each  determination  stage  are  used  to 
resolve  the  aspect  and  linear  changes. 

Since  there  are  two  classes  of  shape  changes,  the 
interpretation  tree  also  consists  of  two  parts:  resolving  the 
aspect  changes,  and  resolving  the  linear  changes.  In  order  to 
derive  the  interpretation  tree,  we  will  follow  the  next  four 
steps:  the  first  three  steps  for  the  aspect  change  and  the  last  step 
for  the  linear  change. 

1.  Extracting  all  possible  aspects  of  an  object  from  a 
geometrical  model 

2.  Deriving  classification  branches  of  the  aspect 
changes 

3.  Determining  features  to  be  used  at  the  branching 
nodes  of  the  tree 


2.  The  interpretation  tree  classifies  a  target  region 
into  a  representative  attitude,  and  then  determines 
the  attitude  more  precisely  over  the  attitude  range 
of  the  representative  attitude. 

3.  The  attitude  and  the  position  obtained  is 
represented  in  the  world  in  a  geometrical 
modeler. 

2.  DERIVING  THE  INTERPRETATION  TREE 

A  three-dimensional  object  varies  its  apparent  shape 
depending  on  the  viewer  direction  and  rotation.  All  of  the 
infinite  2D  shapes  of  a  3D  object  are  grouped  into  a  finite 
number  of  topological  equivalence  classes.  Tnese  equivalence 
classes  are  called  aspect s  [21].  A  shape  change  between  two 
aspects  is  called  an  aspect  change.  Figure  la  shows  an 
example  of  an  aspect  change.  Between  these  two  shapes,  the 
two  set  of  visible  features,  for  example  visible  faces,  are 
different.  On  the  other  hand,  two  different  shapes  within  the 
same  aspect  are  transformed  with  a  linear  transform.  A  shape 
change  within  die  same  aspect  is  called  a  linear  change.  Figure 
lb  shows  an  example  of  a  linear  change.  Between  these  two 
shapes,  the  two  sets  of  visible  features  are  the  same.  Only  the 
shape  of  each  face  is  skewed. 


Figure  la  An 


example  of  an  aspect  change 


Figure  lb  An  example  of  a  linear  change 
Figure  1  Two  classes  of  shape  changes 


4.  Determining  features  to  be  used  to  determine 
linear  change 


2.1.  RESOLVING  ASPECT  CHANGE 


2.1.1.  Camera  Model 

The  camera  model  is  necessary  to  explore  the  shape  change. 
The  distance  between  the  object  and  the  camera  is  assumed  to 
be  far.  This  is  true  for  most  industrial  vision  applications 
because  because  the  size  of  the  object  is  small  compared  with 
the  distance  between  the  camera  and  the  object.  Under  this 
assumption,  the  camera  model  is  assumed  to  be  orthographic 
projection.  All  lines  of  sight  are  parallel  and  perpendicular  to 
the  image  plane. 

The  distance  between  the  object  and  the  camera  is  also 
assumed  to  be  predetermined.  This  is  also  true  for  most 
industrial  vision  applications  because  the  camera  is  usually 
fixed  high  above  a  pallet,  a  conveyer  belt,  or  bin.  Under  this 
assumption,  the  object  attitude  and  the  viewer  configuration 
have  only  three  degrees  of  freedom.  Two  degrees  of  freedom 
exist  in  the  viewei  direction;  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight 
has  two  degrees  of  freedom  with  respect  to  the  object.  The 
remaining  freedom  exists  in  the  rotation  around  the  line  of 
sight. 

Note  that  we  use  the  terms  "object  attitude"  and  "viewer 
configuration"  interchangeably.  "Object  attitude"  is  the  term 
with  respect  to  the  viewer  centered  coordinate  system  and 
"viewer  configuration"  is  the  term  with  respect  to  the  object 
centered  coordinate  system.  In  our  discussion,  we  only  need  a 
relative  relationship  between  the  viewer  and  the  object.  Thus,  if 
we  can  specify  the  viewer  configuration  with  respect  to  the 
object  centered  coordinate  system,  then  we  can  also  specify  the 
object  attitude  with  respect  to  the  viewer  centered  coordinate 
system  using  the  inverse  transformation. 


2.1.2.  Extraction  of  Aspects 

The  aspects  can  be  defined  with  various  cues.  Some 
researchers  explore  the  aspects  with  visible  lines  [20-22]; 
others  explore  the  aspects  with  visible  vertices  [23].  Occluding 
boundaries  are  also  explored  [24,25].  This  paper  explores  the 
aspects  using  faces  detectable  by  photometric  stereo  [41,35], 
because  they  are  stable  and  contain  rich  geometrical  properties. 
Photometric  stereo  can  determine  the  surface  orientation  at  the 
place  where  the  three  light  sources  project  their  light .directly. 
This  paper  categorizes  the  aspects  based  on  this  observable 
faces  by  photometric  stereo. 
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In  the  following  discussion,  we  use  the  term  "visible"  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity.  In  order  to  simplify  the  discussion,  let  us 
consider  a  convex  object.  The  visibility  of  one  face  is 
determined  by  the  relationship  between  the  surface  orientation 
of  the  face  and  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight.  When  the 
angle  between  them  is  less  than  90  degrees,  then  the  Surface  is 
visible;  otherwise,  the  surface  is  not  visible.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  the  geometry  between  TV  camera  and  the  light  sources  is 
fixed  in  photometric  stereo,  the  detectability  of  one  face  is  also 
determined  by  the  relationship  between  the  surface  orientation 
of  die  face  and  the  line  of  sight  of  the  TV  camera.  When  the 
angle  between  the  surface  onentation  and  the  line  of  sight  is 
less  than  a  certain  limit  angle,  the  surface  is  detectable; 
otherwise,  the  surface  is  not  detectable  [12].  Thus,  we  can 
assume  that  the  detectability  of  one  face  is  same  as  the 
visibility  of  the  face,  provided  that  detectable  directions  of  one 
face  become  a  cone  of  the  lines  of  sight  whose  center  is  the 
surface  orientation,  while  visible  directions  of  one  face  become 
a  hemisphere  of  the  lines  of  sight. 

The  viewer  configuration  consists  of  three  degrees  of 
freedom;  two  degrees  of  freedom  in  viewer  direction,  and  one 
degree  of  freedom  in  viewer  rotation.  Among  the  three  degrees 
of  freedom,  some  of  the  changes  of  viewer  direction  cause  the 
aspect  changes.  On  the  other  hand,  changes  of  viewer  rotation 
around  the  fine  of  the  sight  do  not  cause  aspect  changes;  they 

only  cause  linear  changes.  Thus,  categorization  of  aspect 
requires  only  exploring  apparent  shapes  under  possible  viewer 
directions.  Viewer  directions  have  two  degrees  of  freedom  and 
each  can  be  described  as  a  point  of  the  Gaussian  sphere  at 
whose  center  a  target  object  is  located.  Thus,  classifying  points 
on  the  Gaussian  sphere  gives  possible  aspects. 


Each  viewer  direction  and,  thus,  each  point  on  the  Gaussian 
sphere  can  be  characterized  by  those  faces  visible  from  that 
direction.  Let  us  suppose  that 


y- /  1  face  i  is  visible 
1  L0  face  i  is  not  visible 

(X,,X2,...X,,)  denotes  one  label  of  an  apparent  shape  based  on 


the  visible  faces.  Here,  one  face  corresponds  either  to  a  planar 
surface,  or  a  curved  surface.  (Moreprecisely,  a  face  is  defined 
as  a  region  over  which  all  derivatives  are  continuous;  at  the 
boundary  of  the  face,  some  order  of  its  derivatives  become 
discontinuous.)  We  can  characterize  each  viewer  direction  with 
this  label.  This  label  will  be  referred  to  as  a  shape  label. 


The  set  of  viewer  directions  that  have  the  same  shape  label 
becomes  an  aspect.  There  are  two  ways  to  generate  possible 
aspects:  an  analytic  method,  and  an  exhaustive  method.  If  the 
target  object  is  a  convex  polyhedron,  then  the  analytic  method 
is  easy.  The  face  visibility  is  determined  by  the  relationship 
between  the  viewer  direction  and  the  surface  orientation  of  the 
face.  Each  viewer  direction  can  be  described  as  a  point;  in  the 
meantime,  each  surface  orientation  can  also  be  represented  as  a 
point  on  die  same  Gaussian  sphere.  Then,  the  visible  viewer 
directions  of  a  face  are  limited  by  a  circle  on  the  Gaussian 
sphere.  The  circle  center  corresponds  to  the  surface  orientation 
of  the  face,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  is  rc/2.  The  inside  area 
of  the  circle  corresponds  to  the  viewer  directions  which  can 
observe  the  face  with  the  photometric  stereo.  Drawing  these 
visibility  circles  on  the  Gaussian  sphere,  the  combination  of  the 
circle  covers  on  the  sphere  gives  the  possible  face  labels  and, 
thus,  possible  aspects. 


If  the  target  object  is  non-convex,  then  the  visibility  circle  is 
distorted  due  to  self  occlusion  and  the  analytic  method 
becomes  difficult.  Curved  surfaces  are  also  difficult  for  the 
analytic  method.  Thus,  in  the  general  case,  the  exhaustive 
method  is  preferable.  F  ^entially,  the  exhaustive  method 
generates  various  apparent  shapes  of  the  object  under  various 
viewer  directions,  and  then  examines  shape  labels  of  the 
generated  shooes  in  order  to  classify  them  into  aspects. 


The  Gaussian  sphere  to  express  viewer  directions  is 
tessellated  evenly  for  efficient  sampling;  a  geodesic  dome  is 
used  to  tessellate  the  Gaussian  sphere  evenly  into  many  small 
spherical  triangles  [26],  Each  tessellated  mangle  corresponds 
to  a  particular  viewer  direction.  These  sampled  viewer 
directions  evenly  cover  the  whole  Gaussian  sphere  surface. 

At  each  sampled  viewer  direction,  an  apparent  shape  of  the 
object  is  generated  using  a  geometrical  modeler.  Then,  we  can 
sample  all  possible  apparent  shapes  evenly  under  all  possible 

viewer  directions  over  all  small  triangles  of  the  geodesic  dome. 
One  observable  shape  gives  one  shape  label,  X^,...^.  After 
obtaining  all  shape  labels  of  all  generated  shapes,  aspects  are 
generated  based  on  these  shape  labels  so  that  shapes  at  each 
aspect  share  the  same  shape  label. 

One  representative  attitude  will  be  selected  from  each  aspect 
and  each  aspect  is  represented  by  its  representative  attitude. 
That  is,  the  viewer  directions  over  one  particular  range  are 
represented  by  one  representative  attitude.  Usually,  the  viewer 
direction  which  gives  the  largest  sectional  area  within  the 
aspect  is  selected  as  the  viewer  direction  for  the  representative 
attitude.  The  viewer  rotation  for  the  representative  attitude  is 
determined  so  that  the  maximum  inertia  direction  agrees  with 
the  x  axis  on  the  image  plane. 

Figure  2  shows  an  example  of  this  process.  Figure  2a  is  a 
picture  of  an  object.  Figure  2b  is  a  model  synthesized  using  a 
geometrical  modeler.  The  Gaussian  sphere  to  represent  the 
possible  viewer  directions  is  tessellated  into  small  triangles 
using  the  one-frequency  dodecahedron  shown  in  Figure  2c. 
Apparent  shapes  are  generated  at  the  viewer  directions 
corresponding  to  the  centers  of  the  triangles.  Since  the  one- 
frequency  dodecahedral  geodesic  dome  has  sixty  triangles, 
sixty  different  shapes  are  generated  as  shown  in  Figure  2d, 
where  the  faces  enclosed  with  bold  lines  are  detectable  by  the 
photometric  stereo.  These  observable  faces  are  the  faces  where 
the  three  light  source  project  light  directly.  Note  that  even 
though  some  faces  are  visible  to  humans,  they  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  photometric  stereo  because  of  the  geometry  of 
the  light  sources.  Such  faces  are  enclosed  with  thin  lines. 
Figure  2e  shows  the  larger  eight  faces  used  for  the  shape  label 
among  the  twelve  component  faces  of  the  object  Note  face  1 
and  face  2  in  Figure  2e  are  treated  as  one  continuous  surface 
even  though  they  are  divided  into  small  patches  approximating 
cylindrical  surfaces.  The  shapes  in  Figure  2e  are  combined 
into  seven  aspects  as  shown  in  Figure  2f.  Smaller  regions 
under  a  certain  threshold  are  regarded  as  non-detec  table.  The 
numbers  of  the  visible  faces  as  well  as  the  shape  labels  are 
printed  under  the  aspect  number  in  Figure  2f.  For  example,  in 
aspect  1,  face  1,  face  2,  and  face  3  are  observable.  Thus,  the 
shape  label  of  aspect  1  becomes  11100000.  For  aspect  1  to 
aspect  3,  five  representative  attitudes  are  generated  as  shown  in 
Figure  2g.  Aspect  6  corresponds  to  a  hole  region  of  the  object 
ana  such  a  steep  convex  area  cannot  oe  detected  by 
photometric  stereo.  Aspect  7  has  too  small  a  visible  area. 
Thus,  no  representative  attitudes  are  generated  from  the  aspects 
6  and  7. 


Figure  2a  An  object 

Figure  2  An  object  and  its  representative  attitudes. 
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Figure  2b  A  synthesized  model  of  the  object. 


Figure  2d  Sixty  apparent  shapes  of  the  object 


Figure  2c  One-frequency  dodecahedron. 


Figure  2e  Eight  identifying  faces. 


Aspect7  -  00000000 
nil 

Aspect6  -  00010000 

(4) 

Aspect5  -  00001100 

(5)  (6) 

Aspect4  -  11000001 
(1)  (2)  (8) 
Aspect3  -  11000010 
(1)  (2)  (7) 

Aspect2  -  11000000 
(1)  (2) 

Aspectl  -  11100000 
(1)  (2)  (3) 
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Figure  2f  Seven  aspects. 


Figure  2  (continued) 


Representative 
attitude  5 


Representative 
attitude  4 


Representative 
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Representative 
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Figure  2g  Five  representative  attitudes. 


Figure  2  (continued) 


2.13.  Branching  into  the  Final  Aspect 

The  previous  section  gives  the  final  stage  in  shape 
classification:  the  deepest  leaf  of  the  interpretation  tree.  Yet 
we  have  not  determined  the  branches  of  the  interpretation  tree 
from  the  root  to  the  leaves.  Therefore,  the  next  step  is  to 
generate  branches  from  the  root  to  the  final  aspects.  The  leaves 
of  the  tree  correspond  to  the  final  aspects,  while  the  loot 
corresponds  to  the  unclassified  stage. 

Branches  are  also  generated  using  the  shape  label.  The  shape 
label  a"d  the  aspects  depend  on  the  faces  which  generate  the 
shape  labels.  By  using  these  characteristics,  the  branches  will 
be  generated.  At  first  we  will  put  the  faces  of  an  object  in  area 
order,//, . / .  Then,  we  will  consider  the  subsets  of  the  face 

groups  °ne  sel  of  s^ape 

labels  is  obtained  from  #,=(/,},  and  one  set  of  intermediate 
aspects  is  obtained.  In  the  same  way,  another  set  of  shape 
labels  is  obtained  from  an^»  &us  another  set  of 

intermediate  aspects  is  obtained.  Following  this  method,  n 
different  sets  of  intermediate  aspects  are  obtained  from  the 
sequence  of  face  groups,  gvg2,-,gn-  The  sequence  of 
intermediate  aspects  given  by  this  sequence  of  face  groups 
generates  a  tree  whose  leaves  are  the  final  aspects. 

Note  that  only  valid  intermediate  aspects  are  generated 
among  the  possible  combinations  of  shape  label  at  each  face 
group!  These  valid  intermediate  aspects  and  valid  shape  labels 
are  obtained  from  a  geometrical  modeler  using  the  same 
method  as  for  generating  the  final  aspects  described  in  the 
previous  section.  If  we  follow  a  brute  force  method  to  generate 
a  tree  whose  branches  correspond  to  conditions  whether  faces 
of  the  object  are  visible  or  not  without  considering  the  validity 


of  each  shape  label,  the  method  generates  a  tree  of  2"  leaves. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  our  method  generates  only  valid  shape 
labels  of  each  face  group  based  on  the  object,  the  method 
generates  only  leaves  corresponding  to  the  valid  final  aspects. 

The  fact  that  the  sequence  of  valid  intermediate  aspects 
generates  a  tree  that  contains  only  the  final  aspects  at  the  leaves 
can  be  proved  inductively: 

Proof: 

(Step  0)  g{  is  a  subset  which  consists  of  only  one  face 
which  is  the  largest  among  the  faces  of  the  object. 

This  subset  generates  a  shape  label  xt.  Using  this 
label  the  Gaussian  sphere  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Under  any  viewer  direction  in  the  part  which  has 
jCj=l,  the  photometric  stereo  can  observe  the  largest 
face  I;  under  any  viewer  direction  in  the  part  which 
has  *[=(),  the  photometric  stereo  cannot  observe  the 
largest  face  1.  Thus,  the  first  step  will  generate  two 
intermediate  aspects  from  gv  Note  that  if  either  part 
of  the  two  part  has  no  valid  intermediate  aspect,  the 
branch  will  not  be  generated. 

(Step  n)  Next  we  will  consider  the  relationship 
between  the  intermediate  valid  aspect  from  g.  and  the 
intermediate  valid  aspects  from  ghV  The 
intermediate  valid  aspect  of  g.  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  intermediate  valid  aspect  of  ghl  based  on  the 
visibility  of  the  face,  /.  Thus,  if  the  number  of 
aspects  increases  from  M  to  i,  new  aspects  at  i  come 

from  only  division  of  aspects  at  i;  no  new  aspects  at  i 
come  from  combining  one  part  of  one  aspect  at  i-1 
and  one  part  of  the  other  aspect  at  M. 

This  division  sequence  generates  a  tree  structure  which 
gradually  reaches  the  final  aspects.  Since  the  representative 
attitudes  are  generated  using  the  shape  label  of  gn,  there  is 
always  one  and  only  one  leaf  corresponding  to  each 
representative  attitude  in  the  final  tree.  This  tree  structure  will 
be  used  as  the  structure  of  the  interpretation  tree. 

Figure  3  shows  the  branches  obtained  from  the  object  shown 
in  Figure  2.  In  the  application,  it  often  occurs  that  two  faces 
have  the  same  area.  Since  our  method  of  tree  generation  is 
based  on  the  area  size  of  each  face,  the  method  becomes 
unstable  at  that  branch.  In  this  case,  at  the  first  step,  we  will 
divide  the  intermediate  aspect  into  aspects;  any  one  of  the  faces 
are  observable  (xx),  and  none  of  the  faces  are  observable  (00). 
Then,  (xx)  aspect  is  divided  on  the  visibility  of  the  faces.  This 
is  because  we  will  divide  the  resembling  aspects  at  a  later 
stage.  The  BO  branch  corresponds  to  the  two  cylindrical 
surfaces,  B1  corresponds  to  the  wide  planar  surface,  B2 
corresponds  to  the  hole  region,  B3  corresponds  to  the  two 
circular  surfaces,  and  B4  ana  B5  correspond  to  the  side  planar 
surfaces.  These  branches  divide  the  Gaussian  sphere  into 
seven  final  aspects. 

2.1.4.  Work  models 

The  work  models  consist  of  physical  face  information.  Work 
models  will  be  used  to  classify  one  target  region  into  an  aspect, 
and  to  determine  the  attitude  of  an  object  observed  as  the  target 
region.  These  work  models  are  derived  from  a  geometrical 
modeler  in  the  modeling  process,  and  are  derived  from  needle 
mans  and/or  edge  maps  m  the  determining  process. 

The  work  models  are  generated  at  each  representative 
attitude.  Since  the  surface  orientation  is  available  at  each 
region  from  the  needle  map,  the  original  face  information  can 
be  recovered  from  the  observed  region  information  using  an 
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length  corresponds  to  the  distance  between 
the  nv\ss  centers  of  the  two  regions  and 
whos,  direction  indicates  the  direction 
from  the  mass  center  of  the  region  to  the 
other  mass  center  based  on  the  maximum 
inertia  direction  and  the  surface  orientation 
of  the  region.  If  the  region  has  no  unique 
inertia  direction,  for  example,  a  circular 
region,  only  the  distance  is  stored. 


Original  face  shape 


The  face  shape  is  described  as  the  distance 
from  the  mass  center  of  the  face  to  the 
boundary  of  the  face  as  a  function  of  the 
angle  round  the  mass  center,  d=d{ 0).  The 
rotation  angle  8  is  calculated  with  respect 
to  the  maximum  inertia  direction.  This  is  a 
two  dimensional  well-tessellated  surface 
representation  of  the  shape  [26]. 


Original  edge  relationship 

Some  of  the  prominent  edge  information  is 
also  used.  In  some  cases  the  needle  map 
from  the  photometric  stereo  cannot 
determine  the  object  attitude  uniquely.  In 
this  case  some  of  the  prominent  edge 
information  is  used  to  reduce  this 


affine  transform,  where  we  assume  orthographic  projection  as 
the  camera  model.  For  example,  when  the  surface  orientation, 
the  affine  matrix,  and  the  observed  region  shape  are  known,  the 
original  face  shapes  can  be  recovered  from  tne  skewed  region 
shape  with  the  affine  transform.  Information  for  only  one 
attitude  is  necessary  at  each  aspect  in  which  detectable  faces 
are  the  same  and  they  are  reachable  from  each  other  by  the 
affine  transformation.  The  work  models  are  thus  generated  at 
each  representative  attitude  which  represents  one  aspect. 

Let  (p4)  be  the  surface  orientation  of  one  face. 

T_  1+P2  (w)/(l+P*)  ] 

0  (I+pW)/(l+pa)J 


ambiguity.  Thus,  some  of  the  edge 
information  is  stored  if  necessary. 

The  edge  information  is  described  by  the 
starting  position  and  the  ending  position. 

These  positions  are  denoted  relative  to  the 
mass  center  of  the  face  and  the  maximum 
inertia  direction.  To  apply  this 
information,  a  position  is  converted  into 
the  position  on  the  image  plane  using  the 
affine  matrix.  Then,  the  area  connecting 
the  converted  starting  position  and  the 
converted  ending  position  will  be  searched 
on  the  edge  map  to  determine  whether 
there  is  an  edge  or  not 


gives  the  affine  matrix  to  recover  the  original  face  information 
from  the  observed  face  information.  Thus,  given  (p,q)  from 
photometric  stereo,  we  can  derive  T  and  transform  apparent 
features  to  original  features. 

Our  work  models  consist  of  original  face  inertia,  original 
face  relationship,  original  face  shape,  original  edge 
relationship,  extended  Gaussian  image,  and  surface 
characteristic  distribution. 

Original  face  inertia 

The  inertia  moments  of  one  face  in  the 
directions  of  least  and  most  inertia 
direction.  These  inertia  moments  give  the 
rough  shape  information  of  the  face.  See 
Appendix  I  for  more  details. 

Original  face  relationship 

A  non-convex  object  often  appears  as 
multiple  isolated  regions  under  the 
photometric  stereo.  In  this  case,  the 
relationships  between  regions  are  used  as  a 
work  model. 

For  each  region,  the  relative  position  of 
other  regions  are  stored.  The  relative 
position  is  described  by  a  vector  whose 


Extended  Gaussian  image 

Roughly  speaking,  the  extended  Gaussian 
image  of  an  object  is  a  spatial  histogram  of 
its  surface  orientation  distribution  [28-32]. 
Let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  fixed  number 
of  surface  patches  per  unit  surface  area, 
and  that  a  unit  normal  is  elected  on  each 
patch.  These  normals  can  be  moved  so  that 
their  “tails”  are  at  a  common  point  and 
their  “heads”  lie  on  the  surface  of  a  unit 
sphere.  This  mapping  is  called  the  Gauss 
map;  the  unit  sphere  is  called  the  Gaussian 
sphere.  If  we  attach  a  unit  mass  to  each 
end  point,  we  will  observe  a  distribution  of 
mass  over  the  Gaussi*"  sphere.  The 
resulting  distribution  of  mass  is  called  the 
extended  Gaussian  image  (EGI)  of  the 
object 

The  EGI  has  the  following  properties: 

1.  Neither  the  surface  normal 
nor  the  Gauss  map  depend  on 
the  position  of  the  origin. 

Tims,  the  resulting  EGI  is  not 
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affected  by  translation  of  the 
object. 

2.  When  an  object  rotates,  its 
EGI  also  rotates.  However, 
the  EGI  rotates  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  object.  In 
other  words,  this  rotation 
does  not  affect  the  relative 
EGI  mass  distribution  over 
the  sphere. 

Surface  characteristic  distribution 

The  surface  characteristic  distribution  is 
available  from  the  surface  orientation 
distribution.  A  surface  patch  has  a 
characteristic  such  as  planar,  cylindrical, 

elliptic,  or  hyperbolic.  The  first  and  the 
second  fundamental  forms  can  be  obtained 
from  the  surface  orientation  and  its 
derivatives,  and  from  these  the  Gaussian 
curvature  and  the  mean  curvature  are 
obtained  [33,34].  The  characteristic, 
defined  in  terms  of  the  Gaussian  curvature 
and  the  mean  curvature  are  independent  of 
the  viewer  direction  and  the  rotation. 
Distribution  of  the  characteristics  are  used 
as  work  models.  See  Appendix  I  for  more 
details. 

2.1.5.  Classification  rules 

This  section  gives  rules  to  generate  the  classification  part  of 
the  interpretation  tree.  At  each  branch  we  examine  whether 
one  of  the  rules  can  discriminate  between  two  intermediate 
aspects.  If  one  of  the  rules  can  discriminate,  the  the  rule  is 
registered  at  that  branch.  The  decision  whether  or  not  the  rule 
can  divide  them  is  made  by  a  human  at  present 

LI:  Comparison  based  on  the  original  face  inertia. 

1.2:  Comparison  based  on  the  original  face  shape. 

L3:  Comparison  based  on  the  extended  Gaussian  image. 

L4:  Comparison  based  on  the  surface  characteristic 

distribution. 

L5:  Comparison  based  on  the  edge  distribution. 

L6:  Comparison  based  on  the  region  distribution. 

L7:  Comparison  based  on  the  relationship  between  a 
particular  edge  and  a  particular  surface 
characteristic  distribution. 

If  the  observed  shape  of  an  object  cannot  be  classified  into  an 
aspect  with  these  rules,  it  means  that  the  object  is  observed 
with  the  same  number  of  regions  whose  area  sizes,  inertia 
moments,  edge  distributions,  and  surface  characteristic 
distributions  are  identical  in  two  different  aspects.  Such 
objects  are  beyond  the  scope  of  our  technique. 

Deriving  the  classification  part  of  the  tree 

The  classification  part  of  the  interpretation  tree,  Figure  4,  is 
generated  for  the  object  shown  in  Figure  2a.  At  the  BO  bi  ich, 
the  rule  LI  (original  face  inertia)  can  divide  all  the  attitude 
groups  into  two  attitude  groups.  At  the  Bl  branch,  rule  LI  can 
divide  the  attitude  groups.  Both  B2  and  B3  have  branches  at 
which  the  attitude  groups  are  not  visible.  Thus,  these  branches 
arc  pruned. 

At  branch  B4,  none  of  LI  (inertia),  L2  (shape), L3  (EGI).  L4 


(characteristic),  L5  (edge)  can  divide  the  attitude  groups.  L6 
(topology)  can  divide  the .  branch.  L7  (edge-region)  can 
discriminate  the  attitude  groups  at  the  branch. 

Thus,  B0-L1,  Bl-Ll,  B2-pruned,  B3-pruned,  B4-L6,  B5-L7 
are  adopted  into  the  interpretation  tree.  Since  BO  and  Bl 
branches  have  the  same  rule  and  they  are  consecutive,  they  are 
joined  into  a  three-branch  node. 


2.2.  RESOLVING  LINEAR  SHAPE  CHANGE 


2.2.1.  Determination  rules 

This  section  gives  the  rules  to  generate  the  part  of  the 
interpretation  tree  which  determines  the  viewer  direction  and 
the  rotation.  Each  rule  that  can  reduce  some  of  the  remaining 
freedom  in  the  viewer  direction  and  rotation  will  be  adopted 
into  the  tree.  The  decision  whether  or  not  the  rule  can  reduce 
the  freedom  is  made  by  a  human  at  present. 

Al:  Using  the  mass  center  of  EGI  mass  distribution. 

A2i  Using  the  extended  Gaussian  image. 

A3:  Using  the  position  of  observable  areas  distribution. 

A4:  Using  the  inertia  direction  of  original  face. 

AS:  Using  the  rotation  of  original  face  shape. 

A6:  Using  the  position  of  the  surface  characteristics 
distribution. 

A7:  Using  the  position  of  the  edges. 

A8:  Using  the  position  of  the  edges  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  surface  characteristics  distribution. 

If  we  cannot  determine  the  viewer  direction  and  the  rotation 
with  these  rules,  it  means  that  the  object  is  observed  with  the 
same  number  of  regions  whose  area  sizes,  inertia  moments, 
edge  distributions,  and  the  surface  characteristic  distributions 
are  identical  in  two  different  attitudes.  Such  objects  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  technique. 

The  viewer  direction  and  rotation  are  determined  at  aspect 
using  the  most  effective  feature  at  each  step.  The  most 
powerful  rule  for  determining  the  viewer  direction  and  rotation 
depends  on  the  aspect  and  the  stage  of  the  determining  process. 
Thus,  we  will  discuss  which  rule  will  be  used  for  generating 
the  determination  part  of  the  interpretation  tree  at  each  aspect. 

Aspect  SI 

The  main  visible  part  of  this  aspect  is  a  planar  surface.  Al 
(EGI  mass  center)  can  determine  the  viewer  direction,  while 
viewer  rotation  can  be  constrained  with  neither  Al  nor  A2. 
More  precisely,  since  the  observable  region  of  aspect  SI  is  a 
planar  surface,  both  the  EGI  and  the  EGI  mass  center  position 
[29]  can  determine  the  viewer  direction  uniquely.  However, 
neither  the  EGI  distribution  nor  the  EGI  mass  center  over  the 
planar  surface  can  constrain  the  viewer  rotation  around  the 
viewer  direction.  Thus,  the  other  rules  should  be  applied  to 
determine  the  viewer  rotation. 

Since  the  aspect  has  only  one  observable  region,  A3  (region 
distribution)  cannot  be  applied  to  this  SI  aspect.  A4  (inertia 
direction)  can  constrain  the  viewer  rotation  up  to  two 
directions.  Between  the  two  directions,  AS  (original  face 
shape)  can  determine  the  viewer  rotation  uniquely.  Thus,  Al 
(EGI  mass  center),  A4  (inertia  direction),  and  A5  (original  face 
shape)  are  adopted  into  the  tree  to  determine  the  viewer 
direction  and  the  rotation  at  the  aspect,  SI. 

Aspect  S2 

This  aspect  has  two  observable  regions  of  cylindrical 
surfaces.  Al  (EGI  mass  center)  can  determine  viewer 
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direction,  while  the  viewer  rotation  cannot  be  constrained  with 
Al. 


Theoretically,  the  EGI  distribution  can  determine  the  viewer 
direction  and  the  rotation  uniquely  in  this  representative 
attitude.  However,  the  determined  rotation  is  very  noisy. 
Thus,  we  will  use  the  other  features  to  determine  the  viewer 
rotation. 

Since  this  aspect  has  two  observable  regions,  A3  (region 
distribution)  is  applicable  and  can  constrain  tne  viewer  rotation 
up  to  two  directions.  None  of  A4  (inertia  direction),  A5 
(original  face  shape),  nor  A6  (surface  characteristic)  can 
constrain  the  remaining  freedom  of  the  viewer  rotation.  A7 
(edge  distribution)  can  determine  the  viewer  rotation  uniquely. 
Thus,  Al  (EGI  mass  center),  A3  (region  distribution),  and  A7 
(edge  distribution)  are  adopted  into  the  tree. 

Aspect  S3 

S3  aspect  has  one  observable  region  which  mainly  consists 
of  three  parts:  a  planar  surface  patch  and  two  cylindrical 
surface  patches.  Al  (EGI  mass  center)  can  determine  the 
viewer  direction,  while  the  viewer  rotation  is  difficult  to 
determine  in  practice  due  to  the  same  reason  as  with  the  aspect 
S2. 

A3  (region  distribution)  cannot  be  applied  to  this  aspect  due 
to  the  single  observable  region.  A4  (inertia  direction)  can 
constrain  tne  viewer  rotation  up  to  two  directions.  Neither  AS 
(original  face  shape)  nor  A6  (surface  characteristic)  can 
constrain  the  remaining  freedom.  A7  (edge  distribution)  can 
determine  the  viewer  rotation  uniquely.  Tnus,  Al  (EGI  mass 
center),  A4  (inertia  direction)  and  A7  (edge  distribution)  are 
adopted  into  the  tree. 

Aspect  S4 

The  features  used  to  determine  the  viewer  direction  and  the 
rotation  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  aspect  A3. 

Aspect  S5 

Aspect  S5  has  two  regions  observed  separately  which  come 
from  two  planar  surfaces.  Thus,  Al  (EGI  mass  center)  can 

determine  viewer  direction,  while  the  viewer  rotation  is 
difficult  to  constrain  with  Al  for  the  same  reason  as  with 
aspect  SI.  Since  this  aspect  has  two  observable  regions,  A3 
(region  distribution)  is  applicable  and  can  constrain  tne  viewer 
rotation  up  to  two  directions.  None  of  A4  (inertia  direction), 
A5  (original  face  shape),  nor  A6  (surface  characteristic)  can 
constrain  the  remaining  freedom  of  the  viewer  rotation.  A7 
(edge  distribution)  can  determine  the  viewer  rotation  uniquely. 
Thus,  Al  (extended  Gaussian  image),  A3  (region  distribution), 
and  A7  (edge  distribution)  are  adopted  into  the  tree.  Figure  4 
shows  the  interpretation  tree  obtained. 


3.  APPLYING  THE  INTERPRETATION  TREE 


3.1.  Attitude  Determination  by  the  Interpretation  Tree 
The  system  can  use  three  kinds  of  maps:  edge  maps,  needle 
maps,  and  one  depth  map.  Three  edge  maps  can  be  obtained 
by  differentiating  the  three  intensity  maps  also  to  be  used  for 
the  photometric  stereo.  A  needle  map  can  be  obtained  by  the 
photometric  stereo  system.  A  depth  map  can  be  obtained  by 
comparing  a  pair  of  needle  maps  which  are  generated  by  a  dual 
photometric  stereo  system  [35].  The  edge  maps,  the  needle 
map,  and  the  depth  map  are  represented  in  the  same  coordinate 
system;  that  is,  all  pixels  having  the  same  X-Y  coordinates 
correspond  to  the  same  physical  point. 
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Figure  4  The  interpretation  tree. 


The  highest  region  is  determined  from  the  depth  map.  This 
highest  region  will  be  sent  to  the  interpretation  tree  as  the 
target  region.  The  interpretation  tree  extracts  necessary 
features  from  the  region.  These  features  will  be  transformed 
according  to  the  procedures  defined  in  the  interpretation  tree. 
These  transformed  features  will  be  compared  with  features  in 
the  work  models  defined  in  the  interpretation  tree.  Following 
this  procedure,  the  target  region  will  be  classified  into  one  <w 
the  aspects,  and  then  the  precise  attitude  and  position 
determined. 


3,2.  Case  1:  Aspect  SI 

Figure  5  shows  one  of  the  input  scenes,  where  the  white 
arrow  indicates  the  highest  region,  from  this  scene,  the  edge 
map  shown  in  Figure  5b  is  obtained.  The  photometric  stereo 
system  gives  the  needle  map  shown  in  Figure  5c.  Further,  the 
depth  map  shown  in  Figure  5d  is  obtained  by  the  dual 
photometric  stereo  system. 

This  highest  region  will  be  given  to  the  interpretation  tree. 
The  interpretation  tree  calculates  the  inertia  moment  of  the 
original  face  observed  as  the  region  (LI).  The  mass  center  and 
the  region  distribution  can  be  obtained  over  the  binary  map 
which  has  been  converted  from  the  needle  map  to  have  f  at  thie 

§  laces  where  the  surface  orientation  is  determined,  and  to  have 
at  the  places  where  the  surface  orientation  is  not  determined. 
Then,  the  affine  matrix  is  obtained  from  the  the  surface 
orientation  distribution  over  the  region.  Finally,  the 

inteipretation  tree  can  determine  the  inertia  moment  of  the 
original  face  using  the  affine  matrix  and  the  region  distribution. 
Figure  6a  shows  the  region  distribution  and  the  square  which  is  ; 
displayed  by  the  interpretation  tree.  The  square  has  the  same 
inertia  and  direction  as  the  original  face.  The  interpretation 
tree  determines  that  this  region  belongs  to  the  aspect  Si  based 
on  the  inertia  value. 
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Figure  Se  Input  scene. 

The  white  enow  indicates  the  highest 
region. 
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The  interpretation  tree  uses  the  EGI  mass  center  to  determine 
the  viewer  direction  (All.  This  EGI  mass  center  is  obtained 
from  the  surface  orientation  distribution  over  the  target  region 
by  the  interpretation  tree. 

The  interpretation  tree  determines  the  viewer  rotation  up  to 
two  directions  using  the  inertia  direction  (A4).  Branch  A3  in 
the  interpretation  tree  requires  the  original  face  shape  to 
determine  the  viewer  rotation  uniquely.  Figure  6b  shows  the 
original  face  shape  obtained  from  the  target  region.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  interpretation  does  not  measure  the 
difference  between  the  observed  shape  and  the  shape  from  the 
models  in  all  directions,  but  only  checks  the  crack  direction  of 
the  observed  region  with  respect  to  the  inertia  direction  under 
the  two  possible  rotations.  Since  the  viewer  rotation  is 
constrained  up  to  the  two  directions,  the  inteipretationtree 
determines  the  object  attitude  in  the  space  by  this  comparison. 
Figure  6c  shows  the  decision  flow  on  the  interpretation  tree. 

A  geometrical  modeler  represents  the  object  in  the  world 
model  using  the  object  position  and  the  attitude  obtained  by  the 
interpretation  tree.  The  object  position  can  be  obtained  from 
the  depth  map.  Around  the  target  region,  there  are  a  few 
regions  which  have  not  been  processed  by  the  interpretation 
tree  at  this  time.  These  neighboring  regions  are  expressed  as 
dodecahedral  prisms  in  the  world  model.  The  height  of  a  prism 
agrees  with  the  height  of  the  corresponding  region,  and  the 
cross  section  of  the  prism  is  an  approximation  of  the  region 
shape  by  the  dodecagor  These  dodecahedral  prisms  are  also 
represented  in  the  world  model  in  a  geometrical  modeler  as 
shown  in  Figure  6d.  If  we  repeat  the  recognition-and- 
representation  loop,  the  system  finally  obtain  the  representation 
shown  in  Figure  6e. 


Figure  (a  Hie  target  region  and  the  original  face  inertia. 


Figure  6c  The  decision  path  in  the  interpretation  tree. 


Figure  6d  The  obtained  position,  the  obtained  attitude,  and  the 
neighboring  regions. 


Figure  6b  lhe  original  face  shape  recovered  by  the  Affine  .  . 

transformation.  The  shape  is  represented  using  2D  WTS.  Figure  6e  Scene  description. 


Figure  6  An  interpretation  example;  aspect  SI. 
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3.2.1.  Case  2:  Aspect  S2 

Figure  7a  shows  a  second  example.  The  white  arrow  in  the 
picture  indicates  the  highest  region.  The  interpretation  tree 
calculates  the  original  face  inertia  of  the  region  from  the  binary 
map  converted  from  the  needle  map  ana  the  affine  matrix 
obtained  from  the  needle  map  over  the  target  region.  Figure  7b 
shows  the  square  which  has  the  same  inertia  direction  and 
inertia  value  as  the  obtained  inertia  moment.  The  interpretation 
tree  determines  this  region  to  belong  to  the  group  of  aspects  S2, 
S3,  and  S4  from  the  inertia  value  (LI). 

The  interpretation  tree  makes  the  distinction  between  the 
aspect  S2  and  the  group  of  the  aspects  S3  and  S4  by 
determining  whether  a  brother  region  exists  having  the  same 
inertia  direction  and  the  inertia  value  around  the  target  region. 
The  interpretation  tree  tries  to  find  such  a  brother  region;  it 

succeeds,  as  shown  in  Figure  7b,  where  the  target  region  and 
the  brother  region  are  connected  with  a  solid  line.  From  this 
evidence,  the  interpretation  tree  determines  that  the  target 
region  and  the  brother  region  come  from  the  same  object  and 
belong  to  the  aspect  S2  (L6). 

The  interpretation  tree  makes  an  EGI-mass  center 
comparison  to  determine  the  viewer  direction  (Al).  From  the 
direction  of  the  brother  region,  the  viewer  rotation  is 
determined  up  to  the  two  direcuons  (A3). 

The  edge  distribution  is  necessary  to  determine  the  viewer 
rotation  uniquely  (A7).  The  interpretadon  tree  only  examines 
the  existence  of  the  edge  distribudon  whose  direction  agrees 
with  the  edge  direction  under  one  of  the  two  possible  rotations, 
at  the  place  where  one  of  the  two  rotations  is  supposed  to  make 
the  edge  distribution.  This  predicted  place  ana  die  predicted 
direction  can  be  obtained  by  applying  the  affine  transform  to 
the  edge  representation  in  the  work  models.  In  Figure  7c,  the 
dotted  lines  indicate  the  distribution  of  edges  over  die  target 
region  and  the  broken  lines  indicate  the  search  areas  for  die 
edge  distributions.  The  solid  lines  in  Figure  6c  indicate  the 
edges  found  to  have  the  supposed  directions  at  the  supposed 
places  under  two  possible  rotations  of  the  object  One  of  the 
two  rotations  is  determined  by  the  comparison  of  the  edge 
distributions.  The  interpretation  tree  determines  the  object 
attitude  in  the  space  uniquely  up  to  this  point.  The  decision 
flow  on  the  interpretation  tree  is  expressed  as  the  bold  line  in 
Figure  7d.  Figure  7e  shows  the  object  attitude  obtained  by  this 
process. 


Figure  7a  Input  scene.  The  white  arrow  indicates  the  highest 
region. 


Figure  7b  The  target  region  and  its  brother  region  found  by  the 
algorithm. 


Fig  ere  7c  Obtained  edges.  Hie  interpretation  tree  only 
examines  the  existence  of  the  edge  distribution  whose  direction 
agrees  with  the  edge  direction  under  one  of  the  two  possible 
rotations,  at  the  place  where  one  of  the  two  rotations  is 
supposed  to  make  the  edge  distribution.  The  dotted  lines 
indicate  the  distribution  of  edges  over  the  target  region  and  the 
broken  lines  indicate  the  search  areas  for  the  edge  distributions. 
The  solid  lines  indicate  the  edges  found  to  have  the  supposed 
directions  at  the  supposed  places  under  two  possible  rotations 
of  the  object* 
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Figure  7d  The  decision  flow  on  the  interpretation  tree. 


Figure-  7 1  Obtained  description. 


Figure  7  An  interpretation  example:  aspect  S2. 
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3.2.2.  Case  3:  Aspect  S4 

Figure  8a  shows  the  third  example  classified  into  the  aspect 
S4.  The  white  arrow  indicates  the  highest  region.  The 
interpretation  tree  determines  that  the  target  region  belongs  to 
the  group  of  the  aspects  S2,  S3,  and  S4  Based  on  the  original 
face  inertia.  Figure  8b  shows  the  target  region  and  the  obtained 
moment-compatible  square  of  the  original  face. 

The  interpretation  tree  makes  the  distinction  between  the 
aspect  S2  and  the  group  of  the  aspects  S3  and  S4  based  on  the 
existence  of  a  brother  region  (L6).  Since  there  are  no  brother 
regions  around  this  target  region,  the  region  is  determined  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  the  aspects  S3  and  S4. 

The  surface  characteristic  distribution  with  respect  to  the 
edge  distribution  resolves  the  ambiguity  between  S3  and  S4 
(L7).  The  interpretation  tree  examines  which  attitude  has  the 
more  consistent  surface  characteristic  distribution.  First,  the 
interpretation  tree  searches  the  existence  of  the  edge 
distribution  at  the  supposed  places  at  the  supposed  directions 
from  the  inertia  direction  as  in  the  S2  case.  Figure  8c  indicates 
the  edge  distribution  found  as  the  solid  lines.  Second,  the 
interpretation  tree  generates  both  the  surface  characteristic 
distribution  of  S3  and  that  of  S4  based  on  the  inertia  direction 
and  the  edge  distribution. 

The  aspect  S3  has  the  planar  surface  at  the  left  region  and  the 

cylindrical  surface  at  the  right  region  with  respect  to  the  edge 
distribution  shown  in  Figure  8c.  Figure  8d  shows  the  surface 
characteristic  distribution  which  agrees  with  the  distribution  of 
the  aspect  S3.  Note  that  since  no  distributions  agree  with  the 
observed  distributions,  the  result  figure  shows  white  space.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  target  region  is  assumed  to  belong  to  the 
aspect  S4,  die  region  should  have  the  cylindrical  surface  at  the 
left  region  and  the  planar  surface  at  the  right  region  relative  to 
the  edge  distribution.  Figure  8e  shows  the  characteristic 
distribution  which  agrees  with  the  aspect  S4.  The 
interpretation  tree  determines  that  the  target  region  belongs  to 
the  S4  aspect. 

The  intetpretation  tree  determines  the  viewer  direction  from 
the  EGI  mass  center  (Al).  The  viewer  rotation  is  determined 
up  to  the  two  directions  from  the  inertia  direction  (A4).  To 
determine  the  viewer  rotation  uniquely,  the  edge  distribution  is 
necessary  (A7);  it  had  been  obtained  when  the  system  used  rule 
L7.  The  interpretation  tree  determines  the  object  attitude  from 
these  comparisons,  while  the  object  position  is  obtained  from 
the  depth  map.  Figure  8f  shows  the  decision  flow  on  the 
interpretation  tree.  Using  the  object  position  and  attitude,  the 
object  is  represented  in  the  world  model  in  a  geometrical 
modeler  shown  in  Figure  8g. 


Figure  8b  The  target  region  and  it*  original  face  inertia. 


Figure  8c  The  edge  distributions.  The  dotted  lines  indicate 
output  from  an  edge  operator.  The  broken  lines  indicate  search 
areas  predicted  from  the  model  The  solid  lines  indicates  the 
edges  which  corresponds  to  the  model. 


Figure  8d  No  surface  characteristic  distributions  agree  with  the 
distributions  of  aspect  S3. 


Figure  8e  The  characteristic  distributions  which  agrees  with 
aspect  S4.  The  target  region  has  the  cylindrical  surface  at  the 
left  region  and  the  planar  surface  at  the  right  region  relative  to 
the  edge  distribution.  This  distributions  correspond  to  aspect 
S4. 


Figure  8a  Input  scene.  The  white  arrow  indicates  the  highest 
region. 


Figure  8  An  interpretation  example:  aspect  S4. 
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Figure  8f  Tlie  decision  flow  on  the  interpretation  tree. 


Figure  8g  Obtained  description. 
Figure  8  (continued) 


4.  Grasp  Planning  and  Pickup  Motion 


4.1.  Legal  Grasp  Configuration  and  Collision-free 

Grasp  Configuration 

The  grasp  configuration  should  satisfy  the  following  two 
conditions:  [13] 

1.  It  should  p.'^duce  a  mechanically  stable  grasp, 
given  the  grippe:’*  shapj  and  the  object’s  shape. 

Such  configurations  will  be  called  legal  grasp 
configurations. 

2.  The  configuration  must  be  achievable  without 
collisions  with  other  objects.  Grasp 
configurations  are  limited  by  the  relationship 
between  the  shape  of  the  gripper  and  the  shapes 
of  neighboring  obstacle.  Such  configurations 
will  be  called  collision-free  grasp  configurations. 


The  first  task  is  to  find  legal  grasp  configurations  based  on 
the  gripper’s  shape  and  the  object  s  shape.  The  following 
definition  is  used  for  the  legal  grasp  configurations  [13]. 


1.  The  object  is  not  translated  while  the  gripper  is 
grasping  the  object. 


2.  The  object  is  not  rotated  while  the  gripper  is 
grasping  the  object. 

In  compile  mode,  possible  legal  grasp  configurations  are 
precomputed  at  each  aspect  from  the  silhouette  of  each 


representative  attitude  using  the  parallel-pair  finding  algorithm 
[13].  Basically,  the  object  is  treated  as  a  2D  plate  having  the 
same  shape  as  the  silhouette  at  each  representative  atdtude. 
Then,  possible  legal  grasp  point  pairs  to  satisfy  the  parallel-jpair 
condition  are  extracted.  Point  pain  on  the  boundary  which 
have  normals  opposite  to  each  other  and  are  located  on  the  line 
along  the  normals  are  extracted.  From  point  pair  positions  and 
the  plate  normal,  a  legal  grasp  configuration  is  obtained  with 
respect  to  the  object  centered  coordinate  system.  These  legal 
grasp  configurations  are  stored  at  each  representative  attitude. 

In  run  mode,  the  legal  grasp  configurations  for  each 
representative  attitude  stored  in  the  compile  mode  are 
converted  to  corresponding  legal  grasp  configuration  of  the 
object  whose  attitude  and  position  are  determined  by  the 
interpretation  tree.  This  is  because  legal  grasp  configurations 
are  describe  with  respect  to  the  object  centered  coordinate 
system  in  the  compile  mode,  while  the  obstacles  and  the  object 
attitude  are  expressed  in  the  world  coordinate  system. 
Applying  the  object  transformation  with  respect  to  the  world 
coordinate  system  to  the  legal  grasp  configurations  give  the 
legal  grasp  configurations  with  respect  to  the  world  coordinate 
system.  Figure  9a  shows  the  legal  grasp  configurations  at  the 
tne  object  which  belongs  to  the  aspect  S2. 

Legal  grasp  configurations  only  describe  the  relationship 
between  tne  gripper  and  the  object  grasped.  Among  these  grasp 
configurations,  we  have  to  choose  a  grasp  configuration  that 
can  be  achieved  without  hitting  other  objects.  This  operation  is 
done  using  an  intersection-checking  function  of  a  geometric 
modeler.  This  function  is  usually  available  in  a  geometric 
modeler  because  it  is  necessary  for  executing  a  union  operation 
between  two  objects. 

Applying  this  function  to  our  system  requires  the  gripper 
work-space  and  the  obstacles  to  be  represented  in  the  world  of 
a  geometrical  modeler.  Around  the  target  region,  there  are  a 
few  regions  which  have  been  observed  but  have  not  been 
interpreted  by  the  interpretation  tree.  These  regions  are 
obstacle  regions  for  the  picking-up  motion.  The  neighboring 
regions  are  expressed  as  dodecahedral  prisms  in  the  world.  The 
height  of  a  pnsm  agrees  with  the  height  of  the  corresponding 
region,  and  the  cross  section  of  the  pnsm  is  an  approximation 
of  the  region  shape  by  a  dodecagon.  These  dodecaheral  prisms 
are  used  to  determine  a  collision  nee  configuration. 

A  gripper  work-space,  which  is  defined  from  a  legal  grasp 
configuration,  must  also  be  expressed  in  the  world  coordinate 
system.  At  each  legal  grasp  configuration,  a  corresponding 
work-space  prism  of  the  finger  is  generated  in  the  world  of  the 
geometrical  modeler.  This  work-space  prism  is  a  union  of  the 
finger  work  space  for  the  closing  motion,  and  the  finger  work¬ 
space  for  the  approaching  motion  along  the  direction  of  the 
finger  to  the  object. 

If  this  work-space  prism  intersects  any  one  of  the  obstacle 
dodecahedral  prisms,  the  finger  would  collide  with  the  obstacle 
object  while  executing  the  pickup  motion  under  this 

configuration.  If  this  work-space  prism  intersects  none  of  the 
obstacle  prisms,  then  the  legal  grasp  configuration 
corresponding  to  the  work-space  prism  is  a  collision  free 
configuration,  and  the  gripper  can  pick  up  the  object  without 
collision  under  this  configuration. 

Amone  the  possible  collision  free  configurations,  one 
collision- free  configuration  is  determined  using  an  evaluation 
function.  The  nearest  configuration  to  the  mass  center  is 
chosen  and  is  sent  to  the  manipulator.  Figure  9b  shows  the 
collision  free  configuration  determined  for  the  pickup  motion. 
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Figure  9*  Legal  grasp  configurations  at  aspect  S2. 


Figure  9b  A  collision  free  configuration. 


Figure  9  Grasp  planning. 


4.2.  Pickup  motion 

This  system  has  four  major  coordinate  systems:  the  eye 
coordinate  system,  the  arm  coordinate  system,  the  model 
coordinate  system,  and  the  world  coordinate  system. 

The  object  configuration  is  obtained  in  the  eye  coordinate 
system  by  the  interpretation  tree.  The  object  dimensions  are 
expressed  in  the  model  coordinate  system.  The  legal  grasp 
configurations  are  expressed  in  the  model  coordinate  system. 
The  model  coordinate  system  and  the  world  coordinate  system 
are  maintained  in  the  geometrical  modeler.  Arm  movements 
are  executed  in  the  arm  coordinate  system. 

The  object  configuration  obtained  by  the  interpretation  tree 
in  the  eye  coordinate  system  is  converted  into  the  world 
coordinate  system.  The  legal  grasp  configurations  in  the  model 
coordinate  system  are  converted  in  the  world  coordinate  system 
based  on  the  object  configuration  in  the  world  coordinate 
system.  The  obstacles  are  also  expressed  in  the  world 


coordinate  system.  Thus,  the  collision-free  configuration  is 
obtained  in  the  world  coordinate  system  and  must  be  converted 
into  the  arm  coordinate  system.  The  configuration  in  the  arm 
coordinate  system  is  sent  to  the  arm  for  execution.  The 
coefficients  between  coordinate  systems  are  obtained  as  shown 
in  Appendix  n. 

Figure  10  shows  the  execution  process  using  the 
configuration  in  the  arm  coordinate  system. 


Figure  10a  Light  sources. 


Figure  ipb  Puma  arm. 


Figure  10  Pickup  motion. 
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Figure  iOi 


Figure  10  j 


Figure  10k 


Figure  10  (continued) 
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5.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

This  paper  describes  a  vision  system  to  localize  an  object  by 
an  interpretation  tree. 

This  system  has  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Aspects  are  derived  from  a  geometrical  modeler, 
automatically. 

2.  The  interpretation  tree  controls  the  localization 
process  to  use  the  most  appropriate  features  at 
each  stage  of  the  localization. 

3.  The  obtained  attitude  and  position  are  represented 
in  the  world  model  in  a  geometrical  modeler  for 
further  use. 

This  paper  assumes  that  the  low  level  operations  are  reliable, 
and  does  not  emphasize  backtracking.  This  assumption  works 
well  in  our  situation  because 

1.  The  interpretation  tree  only  analyzes  the  highest 
region,  which  is  usually  not  occluded  and 
exhibits  all  information  necessary  to  be 
recognized. 

2.  The  interpretation  tree  only  uses  the  most  reliable 
features  at  each  matching  stage. 

3.  The  interpretation  tree  also  contains  some  of  the 
verification  process  and  returns  the  target  region 
as  unrecognized.  Thus,  if  the  interpretation  failed 
to  verify  the  target  region,  the  region  is  discarded 
and  the  second  highest  region  is  given  to  the 
interpretation  tree  by  a  higher-level  flow 
controller.  This  iteration  is  repeated  until  one  of 
the  regions  passes  the  examination. 

However,  an  active  backtracking  schema  would  be  necessary 
to  apply  this  method  to  the  analysis  of  occluded  objects  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  interpretation  process.  Certainly, 
the  next  step  is  to  explore  how  to  include  backtracking  control 
in  the  interpretation  tree. 

This  paper  develops  a  flexible  interpretation  by  an 
interpretation  tree  using  multiple  sensory  inputs.  Recent  work 
in  image  understanding  has  led  to  techniques  for  computing 
surface  orientation  or  surface  depth.  We  can  take  various 
sensory  inputs  from  the  same  scene  by  these  methods.  Since 
each  technique  has  some  merits  and  faults,  we  have  to  select 
one  appropriate  feature  among  many  available  features  in  each 
processing  stage.  This  paper  proposes  to  use  the  interpretation 
tree  for  this  purpose.  This  flexible  interpretation  matching 
should  be  further  explored.  Right  now  die  choice  of 
discriminators  used  at  nodes  of  the  interpretation  tree  is  made 
by  "hand".  In  order  to  choose  discriminators  automatically,  it  is 
necessary  to  measure  the  uncertainty  of  each  discriminator  at 
each  stage.  This  direction  should  be  explored. 

A  geometrical  modeler  is  used  for  the  recognition  problem. 
Models  from  a  geometrical  modeler  possess  rich  geometrical 
features.  Unfortunately  however,  the  distance  between  the  rich 
information  and  the  information  from  the  observed  data  is 
great  This  paper  uses  the  work  models  and  the  representative 
attitude  to  interface  them.  Effort  is  required  to  explore  more 
convenient  forms  and  methods  to  connect  them. 

The  task  of  a  vision  system  is  to  generate  a  description  of  the 
outer  world.  Some  of  the  representations  are  symbolic,  others 
use  mathematic  representations  such  as  extended  Gaussian 
images  and  generalized  cylinders  [36-38],  However,  since  the 
representation  is  needed  for  manipulation  by  other  modules 
such  as  planning  and  navigation,  the  representation  must  be 


easy  to  manipulate  [39].  This  paper  proposes  to  represent  the 
outer  world  in  the  geometrical  model,  because  a  geometrical 
modei  representation  is  an  easy  basis  to  achieving  further  tasks. 
Certainly  there  are  many  path  finding  programs  that  start  from 
the  polyhedral  representations  [40].  How  to  express  the  outer 
world  in  such  a  representation  should  be  explored  more. 

APPENDIX 


I.  Work  Model 
Original  Face  Inertia 

One  work  model  is  the  original  face  inertia.  The  original 
face  inertia  gives  the  rough  shape  information  of  a  face.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  inertia,  we  have  to  convert  a  needle  map 
into  a  binary  map.  Here,  the  binary  map  has  1  at  each  pixel 
where  the  surface  orientation  can  be  obtained,  and  0  at  ra^h 
pixel  where  the  surface  orientation  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
obtained  binary  map  is  represented  as  m(x,y).  From  this  m(x,y) 
and  the  affine  matrix  T, 


Ia=jm(x'y)dx'dx' 


Ix=jmtf,y)dx'dy' 


where 


6K3 

and  GW  is  the  observed  mass  center  of  the  face.  From  these 
VVw  wc  0811  determine  the  maximum  inertia  1^  and  the 
direction  a  as  follows: 


o=(tan->{(2Iip/(Iii-y})/2 

Surface  Characteristic  Distribution 


Let  us  denote  surface  orientation  as  (p,q),  where  p-z  and 
q=zf.  Then,  the  first  fundamental  forms  EJF,G  are 

E  « (1+p2) 


F~pq  , 
G  =  (1+q2). 


The  second  fundamental  forms  ef,g  arc 


e=pj'h+p2-+q1 

f=py/'h+p?+ql 

These  coefficients  give  the  Gaussian  curvature  K  and  the  mean 
curvature  H  of  the  surface  as  follows: 

KHeg-fWG-P1) 

H^l/DOieG-yF+gmEG-F2)) 

Gaussian  curvature  K  and  mean  curvature  H  determine  the 
surface  characteristic  as  follows: 

1.  Jf=0  and  H=C  then  planar  surface 
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2.  K= 0  and  H*  0  then  cylindrical  surface 


The  camera  transformation  can  be  modeled  as 


3.  K>0  and  H> 0  then  convex  elliptic  surface 

4.  K>0  and  H< 0  then  concave  elliptic  surface 

5.  K<0  then  hyperbolic  surface 

The  surface  characteristic  distribution  is  stored  at  each 
representative  attitude.  A  subregion  is  generated  based  on  a 
surface  characteristic,  and  described  by  the  surface 
characteristic  and  the  rectangular  existence  area  whose  vertices 
are  referenced  to  the  coordinate  of  the  mass  center  and  the 
maximum  inertia  direction.  When  processing  an  image,  the 
vertexpositions  arc  converted  to  image  plane  coordinates  using 
the  affine  matrix.  Then,  the  corresponding  area  is  examined  to 
determine  whether  surface  patches  having  the  characteristic 
exist  or  not. 


II.  Calibration  between  Coordinate  Systems 
Eye  to  World 

We  need  coefficients  from  the  eye  coordinate  system  to  the 
world  coordinate  system.  These  coefficients  are  decoupled 
into  two  groups  and  are  obtained  independently.  The  first 
group  consists  of  the  coefficients  from  the  left  and  right  TV 
camera  coordinate  systems  to  the  world  coordinate  system. 
These  coefficients  will  be  used  to  get  depth  values  at  observed 
points.  The  second  group  consists  of  the  coefficients  from  (xy) 
of  the  left  TV  camera  coordinate  system  and  z  of  the  world 
coordinate  system  into  (xy)  of  the  world  coordinate  system. 
This  is  possible  because  the  left  TV  camera’s  image  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  x-y  plane  of  the  world  coordinate  system. 
Figure  A.l  gives  the  relationship  between  coordinate  systems. 

denotes  the  world  coordinate  system.  The  left 
and  right  TV  cameras  have  their  coordinate  systems, 
{X/l x/,y/,z/}  and  {X'lx'y'j'). 

Two  TV  cameras  z  axes  intersect  at  the  origin  of  the  world 
coordinate  system.  The  right  TV  camera’s  image  plane  and, 
thus,  z  axis  and  x  axis  is  rotated  around  the  y  axis  and  is 

translated  in  d  from  the  left  TV  camera’s  origin. 


Figure  A.l  The  relationship  between  coordinate  systems. 


Vf  (i-V/)’ 

Wi=aI^)‘ 

If  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the  TV  camera  is  far 
compared  to  the  forcal  length,  the  camera  model  can  be  written 
as 


(1) 


where  upvpwt  are  defined  as  a  projected  point  on  the  image 
plane  of  the  spatial  point  X.  under  the  perspective  projection. 


Disparity  to  world 

The  coefficients  from  disparity  value  to  zw  of  the  world 
coordinate  system  is  necessary  to  measure  the  depth  value  of  a 
spatial  point  from  the  left  and  right  image  points.  We  will 

consider  only  rotation  of  the  right  TV  camera  around  y  axis  and 
the  distance  between  two  TV  cameras,  d,  because  we  can  easily 
set  up  two  TV  cameras  to  have  their  scan  lines  parallel  witn 
each  other. 


One  spatial  point  is  expressed  as  X'  in  the  left  TV  camera 
coordinate  system  and  is  also  expressed  as  Xr  in  the  right  TV 
camera  coordinate  system.  Thus, 

X,=TXr,  (2) 

where  T 


T= 


cos  0  0  sin  6  d 

0  10  0 

-sin  0  0  e  0 

0  0  0  1  J 

We  can  insert  the  camera  model,  n!q.  (1)  into  Eq.(2)  and 


solve  Eq.(2)  with  with  respect  to  zf. 


.1 _ 


ul  ur 


ul\ 


dcot  0(1— ytan  0)(1— for— ycot  0)+T7*)**1 
Jr  Jr  ¥r 


If  we  can  assume  that  1< 


TV 
V r 


,  then 


tif  Uj  uf 

zf——dcot  0(1— rtan  0+(y— yjeot  0)) 
Jr  H  Jr 


Thus,  from  z/=-dcot0+zH,, 

zw=au,+bur+c  (3) 

where  zw  is  the  height  in  the  world  coordinate  system,  and 

a=-^ cot^ 
ft 

/fs  in2© 
c=~dcotQ. 

Since  ajb,  and  c  are  constant,  we  will  get  these  a,b,  and  c  using 
the  least  squares  method  based  on  Eq.(3). 
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left  TV  camera  coordinate  system  to  the  world 
coordinate  system 

The  world  coordinate  system  and  the  left  TV  camera 
coordinate  system  can  be  expressed  as 

Xw=MX‘+P, 

where  XjjMP  denote  the  world  coordinate,  rotation  matrix 
from  the  left  TV  camera  coordinate  system  to  the  world 
coordinate  system,  and  the  translation  part,  respectively. 

Thus,  the  transformation  can  be 

X=MAf?llf)+P, 

where 


This  equation  means  that  if  calibration  points  are  set  on  the 
plane  parallel  to  the  image  plane,  then  z[/f  becomes  constant 
on  the  plane  and  coefficients  M  can  be  obtained  using  a  least 
square  method. 

More  precisely,  the  least  squares  method  gives  Mzjlf.  This 
depends  on  zj.  Once  this  Mzj/f  is  obtained  at  z!=z0  and  z/=z,, 
the  value  at  an  intermediate  point  can  be  obtained  using  an 
interpolation  method,  while  zj  is  come  from  the  disparity 
value. 
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Abstract:  In  this  paper,  we  study  the  contours  of  gen¬ 
eralized  cylinders  under  orthographic  projection.  We  first 
study  the  three  dimensional  contour  generators:  limbs  and 
edges.  We  derive  the  general  limb  equation  for  generalized 
cylinders  with  a  straight  or  curved  spine.  We  solve  this 
equation  for  three  classes  of  generalized  cylinders:  solids 
of  revolution,  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders 
whose  sweeping  rule  is  a  polynomial  of  degree  less  than  or 
equal  to  5,  and  generalized  cylinders  with  a  curved  spine 
and  a  constant  circular  cross  section.  We  then  study  the 
two  dimensional  contours,  which  are  the  projections  in 
the  image  of  the  contour  generators.  For  each  of  the  above 
three  classes,  we  use  the  limb  equation  to  prove  properties 
of  the  contours  of  generalized  cylinders  which  are  invariant 
with  respect  to  the  viewing  direction.  We  finally  use  these 
properties  in  two  implemented  algorithms  for  finding  the 
axis  of  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders. 

Introduction 

A  generalized  cylinder  [1]  is  the  solid  obtained  by  sweeping 
a  planar  surface,  its  cross  section,  along  a  space  curve,  its 
axis,  or  spine.  The  axis  is  not  necessarily  straight,  or  even 
planar;  the  cross  section  is  not  necessarily  circular  or  even 
constant;  its  deformation  is  governed  by  a  sweeping  rule. 
Generalized  cylinders  have  been  extensively  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  3D  objects  in  computer  vision  [4],(9]-[16].  The  most 
successful  vision  system  to  date  using  generalized  cylin¬ 
ders  as  its  primary  representation  for  three  dimensional 
objects  is  probably  Acronym  [4].  Even  in  Acronym  how¬ 
ever,  only  very  restricted  sub-classes  of  generalized  cylin¬ 
ders  have  been  implemented  (circular  or  simple  polygonal 
cross  section,  straight  or  circular  spine,  linear  or  bilinear 
sweeping  rule).  These  relatively  simple  generalized  cylin- 
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Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research  nnder  contract  F33615-85-C- 
5106  and  by  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  nnder  Knowledge  Based  Vision  contract 
AIADS  S1093-S-1.  Wallace  Mann  was  partially  supported  by  a 
fellowship  from  the  American  Electronics  Association,  F.M.G., 
Corp.,  Faculty  Development  Program. 


Figure  1.  A  generalized  cylinder  it  defined  by  a  3D  curve,  its  spine  (or 
axil),  and  planar  cron  lections  orthogonal  to  the  spine.  The  cross  sections 
are  defined  in  polar  coordinates. 

ders  project  onto  relatively  simple  2D  shapes,  namely  rib¬ 
bons  and  ellipses  [4]. 

To  develop  a  vision  system  using  a  richer  class  of  general¬ 
ized  cylinders,  we  need  to  choose  for  these  primitives  a  set 
of  features  which  are  observable  in  the  image,  and  to  find 
a  set  of  properties  of  these  features  which  are  invariant 
(or  quasi  invariant)  with  respect  to  the  viewing  direction. 
Image  discontinuities  can  be  caused  by  illuminance  and  re¬ 
flectance  discontinuities,  or  by  the  geometry  of  the  viewed 
objects  themselves.  We  call  the  latter  “geometric”  discon¬ 
tinuities  contours  in  this  paper,  and  use  them  as  our  set 
of  observable  features.  They  can  be  found  in  an  image 
through  edge  detection. 

As  shown  in  [2],  the  contours  are  the  projections  of  two 
kinds  of  contour  generators,  namely  the  limbs,  where  the 
surface  turns  away  from  the  viewer,  and  the  edges,  where 
the  surface  orientation  is  discontinuous.  Both  limbs  and 
edges  are  3D  curves  drawn  on  a  surface.  On  a  smooth 
surface,  a  point  belongs  to  a  limb  iff  the  normal  at  this 
point  is  orthogonal  to  the  viewing  direction.  If  the  surface 
contains  edges,  an  edge  point  is  also  a  limb  point  iff  the 
dot  product  of  the  normal  with  the  viewing  direction  has  ' 
different  signs  on  each  side  of  the  edge. 
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To  study  the  properties  of  the  contours,  we  first  study 
the  contour  generators,  then  deduce  properties  of  their 
projections.  In  3D  space,  edges  are  relatively  simple,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  curves  physically  drawn  on  the  surface  and 
are  independent  of  the  viewing  direction.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  limbs  are  only  defined  with  respect  to  the  viewing 
direction.  The  properties  of  surface  limbs  have  been  stud¬ 
ied  in  [6],  and  for  the  case  of  generalized  cylinders,  in 
[9],[12],[14]-[16].  Here,  we  use  an  approach  very  similar 
to  Shafer’s  and  Kanade’s  [15]  study  of  the  properties  of 
straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders. 

To  study  the  limbs,  we  first  derive  the  limb  equation 
for  the  general  case  of  straight  generalized  cylinders  and 
generalized  cylinders  with  a  3D  spine  (Section  1).  We 
solve  this  equation  for  three  classes  of  generalized  cylin¬ 
ders  (Section  2):  solids  of  revolution  (SR’s),  straight  ho¬ 
mogeneous  generalized  cylinders  (SHGC’s)  whose  swee¬ 
ping  rule  is  a  polynomial  of  degree  less  than  or  equal  to  5, 
and  generalized  cylinders  with  a  3D  spine  and  a  constant 
circular  cross  section  (CCGC’s).  We  use  the  limb  equa¬ 
tion  to  prove  a  set  of  invariant  properties  for  the  contours 
of  these  three  classes  of  generalized  cylinders. 

We  first  give  some  general  results  for  the  projections  of 
generalized  cylinders  and  prove  that  the  contours  of  SR’s 
and  CCGC’s  are  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  projection 
of  the  image  of  their  axis  (section  3).  We  then  show  three 
invariant  properties  of  the  contours  of  SHGC’s.  We  prove 
that  for  a  given  cross  section,  the  tangents  to  the  contours 
intersect  on  the  image  of  the  axis  (section  4).  We  then 
prove  in  section  5  that  extrema  of  the  distance  between  the 
contours  and  the  image  of  the  axis  correspond  to  extrema 
of  the  sweeping  rule.  Finally  we  prove  in  section  6  that 
zeros  of  curvature  of  the  contours  correspond  to  zeros  of 
curvature  of  the  sweeping  rule.  These  three  results  are 
true  for  an  arbitrary  scaling  sweeping  rule. 

In  the  last  section,  we  use  these  three  properties  in  two 
simple  algorithms  for  finding  the  axis  of  a  straight  homo¬ 
geneous  generalized  cylinder  in  an  image.  We  demonstrate 
these  algorithms  on  real  images. 

1.  Deriving  the  limb  equation 

1-1.  Straight  generalized  cylinders 

In  this  section,  we  derive  the  general  limb  equation  for 
straight  generalized  cylinders.  Although  generalized  cylin¬ 
ders  are  volumes,  the  limbs  are  defined  in  terms  of  their 
surface,  so  we  use  a  parametric  representation  of  these 
surfaces.  In  all  the  sequel,  we  restrict  our  attention  to 
generalized  cylinders  for  which  each  cross  section  is  pla¬ 


Figure  2  A  region  is  star  shaped  with  respect  to  a  point  P  iff  for  each  point 
on  its  boundary,  the  whole  segment  between  P  and  this  point  is  included 
inside  the  region. 

nar,  orthogonal  to  the  axis,  and  can  be  represented  by 
a  real  function  p(9)  in  some  polar  coordinate  system  of 
its  plane.  Note  that  this  implies  that  the  cross  section  is 
star  shaped  (Figure  2)  with  respect  to  some  point  which 
is  the  polar  coordinate  system  origin.  Convex  cross  sec¬ 
tions  are  a  strict  sub-class  of  star  shaped  cross  sections. 
If  (O,  t,j,  k)  is  an  orthonormal  reference  frame,  a  straight 
generalized  cylinder  of  axis  k  can  then  be  written,  without 
loss  of  generality 

OP(z,  9)  —  u(z ,  0)(cosflr+  sinflf)  +  zk 

The  function  z  -»  u(z,  •)  which  associates  to  each  z  the 
function  defining  the  corresponding  cross  section  is  the 
sweeping  rule  of  the  generalized  cylinder,  u  is  supposed 
to  be  strictly  positive  and  differentiable  in  this  section. 

The  normal  to  the  surface  is  given  by  the  vector  product 
of  the  partial  derivatives  of  OP  with  respect  to  6  and  z. 
Let  us  write  these  partial  derivatives  (the  arguments  z  and 
9  are  omitted  in  the  sequel) 


80  P  _  du 
89  ~  '89 


cos 9  -  usin9)t  +  (^sinfl  +  ucos9)j 
ou 


80P  du  du  .  __ .  f 

-3—  =  —  cos0t+  -T-sinSj  +  F 

dz  8z  8z 

It  follows  that  the  normal  n  to  the  surface  is  given  by 
n  =  (^sin0  +  ticos0)?+  (-  —  cos 9  +  usinfl)/- 


The  limbs  are  given  by  the  equation  v-n  =  0,  where  v  is  the 
viewing  direction.  In  the  case  of  orthographic  projection, 
visa  constant  unit  vector.  If  its  spherical  coordinates  are 
(ot,p)  in  the  frame  (t,j,k),  we  have 


v  =  sin/?  (cos  af+  sin  aj )  +  cos  /?* 
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Writing  that  v-n  =  0,  we  get  the  limb  equation  for  straight 
generalized  cylinders: 

s>n^(rrsin (0  -  a)  +  ucos(0  -  a))  =  u^cos/?  (1) 
off  oz 


A  special  case  for  the  limb  equation  is  polar  views  (sin  0  = 
0).  In  this  case,  the  limbs  are  the  extremal  cross  sections 
(i.e.  the  cross  sections  such  that  u  is  extremal  with  re¬ 
spect  to  z).  We  suppose  in  all  the  sequel  that  the  view 
considered  is  non  polar,  so  sin  0  ^  0.  Views  for  which 
cos/?  =  0  are  called  side  views  in  the  sequel. 

1-2.  Generalized  cylinders  with  a  curved  axis 

Consider  now  a  3D  curve  T  (Figure  3).  If  T  is  defined  by 
the  vector  OR(s),  where  s  is  the  arc  length  along  T,  then 
the  Frenet  frame  (t,  n,b )  is  defined  by 


dOR  _  -  dl  _  _  dn 


-  7  db 

=  —Kt  +  to,  —  =  — rn 
ds 


i,  n,  and  6  form  an  orthonormal  frame,  k  and  r  are  re¬ 
spectively  the  curvature  and  the  torsion  of  T.  t,  n,  6,  k 
and  r  are  all  functions  of  s.  A  generalized  cylinder  of 
spine  F  can  be  written,  without  loss  of  generality 

OP(s,9)  =  OR(s)  +  u(s,  0)(cos0ii  +  sin  06) 

We  can  express  the  normal  n  to  the  surface  by  the  vector 
product  of  the  two  partial  derivatives.  They  are  given  by 


Figure  3  The  Frenet  frame  associated  to  a  3D  curve,  t  is  the  tangent 
to  the  curve,  and  it  forms  with  the  normal  >»  and  the  binormal  6  a  moving 
orthonormal  frame  which  is  function  of  the  arc  length  s  along  the  curve. 


2.  Solving  the  limb  equation 
2-1.  Solids  of  revolution 

A  solid  of  revolution  is  obtained  by  rotating  a  planar  curve 
around  a  straight  line.  Here  we  restrict  our  attention  to 
the  case  where  this  generating  curve  can  be  expressed  as 
a  strictly  positive  function  r  of  z  In  this  case  u(z,  6)  is 
identical  to  r(z).  Its  partial  derivative  with  respect  to  9  is 
identically  0,  and  its  derivative  with  respect  to  z  is  r'(z). 
Substituting  in  Equation  (1),  and  dividing  by  r,  we  finally 
get 


sin  0  cos  (9  —  o:)  =  r'(z)  cos  0  (3) 


dOP  ,dn  ,  ,8u  . 

~W  ~^mCOs9  ~  us,n^n  +  (^sm*  +  «COS0)6 


——  =  (1  —  kucos0)?  +  (—“  cos0  —  ur  sin  0)i» 
as  os 

+  (—  sin  9  +  ur  cos  0)6 
os 

This  yields  the  following  value  for  n 
.  du  du.-, 

«  =  «(r^-  -  gj)*  +  (1  -  K«COS0) 

,du  .  .  ,  du  .  . 

(— sm0  +  a  cos  0)n  +  (— tt  cos0  +  asm  0)6 
OS  OS 


If  a  and  0  are  the  spherical  coordinates  of  v  in  (n,  6,  i )  (a 
and  0  are  functions  of  #),  we  have 

v  =  cos  0t  +  s\n0(cos9n  -f  sin  06) 

And  the  limb  equation  for  generalized  cylinders  with  a 
curved  spine  can  be  rewritten: 

sin  0(1  -  ku  cos  0)(  ^  sin(0  -  a)  +  a  cos(0  -  a))  = 
09 

„  .  du  du.  ... 

=  -cos^«(r^-^)  (2) 


Except  in  polar  views,  the  limbs  of  a  SR,  if  they  exist,  have 
an  analytical  expression  0  =  /(z).  See  [15]  for  a  slightly 
different  approach,  leading  to  the  same  result.  Notice  fi¬ 
nally  that  the  limbs  of  a  surface  of  revolution  are  in  general 
not  planar  (although  for  example  the  limbs  of  a  cone  are 
straight  lines).  Figure  4  shows  the  limbs  found  for  two 
views  of  a  solid  of  revolution. 


Figure  4.  Two  different  viewt  of  t  bottle-shaped  solid  of  revolution. 
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2-2.  Straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders 

’.Ve  now  consider  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylin¬ 
ders  (following  the  taxonomy  of  [15]):  they  are  general¬ 
ized  cylinders  whose  cross  sections  are  scaled  versions  of 
a  reference  curve.  In  this  case  the  function  u(z ,  9)  can  be 
decoupled  into  the  product  r(z)p(9),  where  p  specifies  the 
reference  cross  section,  and  r  the  scaling  function.  The 

partial  derivatives  of  u  are  -^  =  rp'  and  ^  =  r'p.  By 

ud  oz 

substituting  in  Equation  (1),  and  dividing  by  rp2  we  get 


Figure  5  A  star  shaped  cross  section  and  a  SHGC  obtained  by  scaling 
linearly  this  cross  section 


In  particular  this  implies  that  if  the  scaling  function  r  is 
constant  or  linear,  or  if  the  view  is  a  side  view  (cos  /?  =  0), 
the  limbs,  if  they  exist,  are  planar  curves  (they  are  given 
by  a  constant  left  member  of  the  equation,  which  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  9  only,  and  can  be  found  by  looking  for  the  zeros 
of  a  one  parameter  function).  In  the  case  of  a  polar  view, 
the  limbs  are  the  cross  sections  corresponding  to  extrema 
of  the  r  function.  Finally,  in  the  the  remaining  case,  if 
the  scaling  function  is  a  polynomial  of  degree  between  2 
and  5,  the  right  member  of  the  equation  is  a  polynomial 
of  degree  between  1  and  4.  As  there  exist  closed  form 
solutions  for  the  roots  of  such  polynomials,  this  gives  an 
analytical  expression  for  the  limbs  of  the  form  z  —  f{6). 
Arbitrary  scaling  functions  can  be  approximated  in  terms 
of  low  order  splines.  Figures  5  and  6  show  the  limbs  of 
two  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders, 


We  have  po  >  0.  Also,  for  the  generalized  cylinder  to  be 
well  defined,  we  must  have  R>  po  (otherwise  the  surface 
can  self  intersect).  So  a  point  is  a  limb  iff  / 3(a)  =  0  (this  is 
the  local  equivalent  of  a  polar  view;  when  the  viewing  di¬ 
rection  is  aligned  with  the  tangent  to  the  spine,  the  whole 
corresponding  cross  section  is  a  limb)  or  9  —  «(«)  T  tr/2. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  limb  is  given  by  an  analytic  3D 
curve  parameterized  by  s.  Figures  7  and  8  show  the  limbs 
computed  for  two  views  of  a  torus  and  a  helix. 

3.  The  projections  of  generalized  cylinders 

All  the  previous  results  are  given  for  limbs  considered  as 
three  dimensional  curves.  The  2D  projections  of  these 
curves,  however,  and  not  the  3D  curves  themselves,  form 
observable  contours  in  images.  We  now  derive  elementary 
properties  of  these  projections. 

3-1.  Image  coordinates  of  generalized  cylinders 

We  first  consider  straight  generalized  cylinders.  Equar 
tion  (1)  was  given  in  the  reference  frame  of  the  considered 
SHGC.  To  study  the  projections  of  the  contour  genera¬ 
tor  we  introduce  the  new  frame  (O,  u,  v,  to),  where  v  is 
the  viewing  direction,  and  u  and  w  are  the  following  unit 
vectors 


2-3.  GC’s  with  3D  spine  and  circular  cross  section 

Consider  now  the  special  case  of  a  generalized  cylinder 
with  a  curved  spine  whose  cross  section  is  circular  and 
constant.  The  function  u  is  a  constant  po,  and  its  two 
partial  derivatives  are  identically  0.  If  we  denote  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  curvature  of  the  spine  by  R(s)  =  1  /«(«),  we  get  by 
substituting  in  Equation  (2) 


t»  =  -  cos/3(cos  af  +  sin  otj)  +  sin  pk 
w  —  —  sin  of  4-  cosaj 

This  frame  is  orthonormal;  ( O ,  to,  3)  is  a  basis  of  the  image 
plane,  and  u  is  the  projection  of  the  SHGC’s  axis  in  the 
image  plane  (Figure  9). 
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Figure  7.  The  limb*  found  for  two  different  view*  of  i  toru*. 


The  image  coordinates  of  a  point  P  are  given  by  x  = 
of  •  w  and  y  —  Op  •  3.  If  P  belongs  to  the  surface  of  a 
straight  generalized  cylinder  ( P  is  not  necessarily  a  limb 
point),  with  the  parameters  z  and  9,  its  coordinates  are 
given  by 

x  =  usin(0  -  a) 

y  —  z  sin  fi  -  u  cos (9  -  a)  cos  fi 

For  any  view,  the  projection  of  the  axis  in  the  image  is 
given  by  x  =  0. 

Consider  now  a  generalized  cylinder  with  a  curved  axis. 
For  a  given  value  of  s  we  can  define  the  orthonormal  frame 
(R{s),  3(s),  v(«),  «?(*)),  where  v  is  the  viewing  direction, 
and 


Figure  8  The  limbs  found  for  two  different  views  of  s  helix. 


y  =  z  sin/?  —  rcos(0  -  a)  cos/? 

Using  the  limb  equation,  we  can  substitute  cos(0 — a)  and 
we  get  for  a  limb  point 

x  =  tr\j  1  -  r'2  cot2  /?;  «  =  =Fl 

y  =  z  sinfi  —  rr'  cot  /?  cos  / 3 

For  a  given  z,  all  limb  points  haw;  the  same  y  coordinate, 
and  may  have  one  of  two  opposite  x  coordinates.  Thus, 
the  projection  of  a  SR  is  symmetric  with  respect  to  its 
axis. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  case  of  a  CCGC.  We  can  again 
substitute  the  expression  of  cos(0  -  a)  by  using  the  limb 
equation.  We  get 


3  —  —  cos/?(cos  an  +  sin  ab )  +  sin  fit 

-4 

xfi  =  —sin  an  +  cos  a  b 

In  this  case,  u  is  the  projection  in  the  image  plane  of  the 
tangent  to  the  axis.  The  coordinates  of  the  point  (s,  9)  in 
the  image  plane  basis  (R,  w,  3)  are 

x  =  u  sin(0  —  a) 

y  =  — ucos  (9  —  a)  cos  fi 

3-2.  A  simple  example:  solids  of  revolntion  and 
generalised  cylinders  with  a  3D  spine  and  a  con¬ 
stant  circular  cross  section 

We  first  consider  the  case  of  a  solid  of  revolution.  In 
this  case,  we  have  u  =  r(z),  and  the  coordinates  of  the 
projection  of  the  point  P{z,9)  are 

*  =  rsin(0  -  a) 


x  =  ep0;  «  =  Tl 

y  =  0 

So  the  contours  of  a  CCGC  are  symmetric  with  respect  to 
the  projection  of  the  axis.  Notice  finally  that  the  results 
presented  in  this  section  could  be  used  to  find  the  axis  of 
a  SR  or  a  CCGC  in  images  by  using  techniques  analogous 
to  Brady’s  and  Asada’s  smooth  local  symmetries  [3]. 

3-3.  Image  derivatives  for  a  SHGC 

We  now  restrict  our  attention  to  straight  homoge¬ 
neous  generalized  cylinders.  We  suppose  in  all  the  se¬ 
quel  that  r(z)  is  C2  (twice  continuously  differentiable), 
and  fi(0)  is  C°  (continuous)  and  piecewise  C2.  This  in¬ 
cludes  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders  with 
edges  (curves  on  a  SHGC  which  correspond  to  an  orienta¬ 
tion  discontinuity  of  p(9)).  The  limb  analysis  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  sections  holds  everywhere  except  at  edges.  Therefore, 
limb  points  are  supposed  to  be  Cl  in  all  the  sequel  (the 
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case  of  edge  points  is  considered  separately  when  neces¬ 
sary). 

The  limb  equation  is  an  implicit  equation.  In  section  2, 
we  have  parameterized  the  limbs  by  0.  In  all  the  sequel 
however,  we  are  going  to  assume  that  a  limb  can  be  lo¬ 
cally  parameterized  by  z,  i.e.  that  9  can  be  written  as  a 
continuously  differentiable  function  of  z.  We  now  show 
under  what  conditions  this  assumption  is  valid. 

The  SHGC  limb  equation  (4)  can  be  rewritten 

0  =  F(z,  9)  =  sinfif(9)  —  cos(3g(z) 

Where 

f(9)  =  ^(0)  cos(0  -  a)  +  ”2(0)  sin(0  -  a) 
g(z)  =  r'(z) 

As  both  p  and  r  are  continuously  differentiable  the  im- 
plicH  function  theorem  (sec  for  example  [18])  shows  that 
if  /'(0O)  ^  0  at  some  point  0o,  then  0  can  locally  be  pa¬ 
rameterized  as  a  C1  function  of  z  in  a  neighborhood  of  0o- 
We  have 

f'(6)  =  ^3 sin(9  -  a)[pp"  -  p1  -  2p'2} 

We  suppose  in  the  sequel  that  /'(0)  ^  0  everywhere,  and 
we  parameterize  0  by  z.  To  be  completely  rigorous,  we 
should  choose  an  other  parameterization  at  the  (typically 
few)  points  where  f'(9)  =  0.  Again,  this  is  not  done  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness. 

Finally,  to  derive  the  curvature  of  a  limb,  we  suppose  in 
the  sequel  that  0  can  be  considered  as  a  C2  function  of 
z  except  at  cusp  points.  It  is  possible  to  show  (see  [12]) 
that  cusp  points  are  given  by  the  equation 

p4rr"  +  (pp"  -  p1  —  2p'2)  sin2(0  —  a)  tan2  /?  =  0  (6) 

A  last  remark:  why  not  choose  0  as  a  parameter  instead  of 
z?  This  is  possible  at  any  point  such  that  g'(z)  =  r"(z) 

0.  Unfortunately,  zeros  of  curvature  (see  section  6)  verify 
r"(z)  =  0,  and  that  is  why  we  have  chosen  the  z  parame¬ 
terization.  The  edges  are  also  naturally  parameterized  by 
z. 

4.  The  intersecting  tangents  lemma 

Shafer  and  Kanade  [15]  have  proved  the  following  result: 

3D  intersecting  tangents  lemma:  For  any  two  points  with 
the  same  z  value,  the  tangents  to  the  surface  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  increasing  z  intersect  on  the  axis. 


Figure  9.  The  coordinate  tysteir.i  used  for  the  projections  of  generalised 
cylinders 

This  implies  in  particular  that  for  any  family  of  curves  of 
constant  0  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a  SHGC,  the  tangents 
intersect  on  the  axis.  An  example  of  such  curves  is  what 
Shafer  and  Kanade  call  the  crease  contours,  i.e.  for  us  the 
edges  of  a  SHGC.  Is  it  possible  to  extend  this  result  to  the 
other  contour  generators,  i.e.  the  limbs  of  a  SHGC?  This 
is  important  as  such  a  property  could  be  used  for  finding 
the  axis  of  a  SHGC  in  an  image  (see  section  7).  We  prove 
in  this  section  that  this  lemma  does  not  hold  for  limbs 
in  three  dimensions,  but  that  the  following  2D  version  of 
this  result  does  hold  (Figure  10). 

2D  intersecting  tangents  lemma:  In  orthographic  projec¬ 
tion,  for  any  two  contour  points  with  the  same  z  value, 
the  tangents  to  the  contours  intersect  on  the  image  of  the 
axis. 

This  lemma  generalizes  Shafer’s  and  Kanade’s  result.  We 
now  prove  it.  We  first  give  a  short  proof,  analogous  to 
Shafer’s  and  Kanode’s  proof,  that  the  3D  lemma  is  valid 
for  curves  of  constant  0.  This  proves  our  lemma  for  side 
views  and  edges  in  general  viewing  conditions.  We  then 
show  that  the  3D  lemma  is  false  when  0  is  not  constant. 
Finally,  we  show  the  2D  lemma  for  non  side  views. 

4*1.  Tangents  to  curves  of  constant  0 

We  consider  a  curve  of  constant  0  =  0O  drawn  on  the 
SHGC’s  surface  and  parameterized  by  z.  A  point  on  the 
curve  can  be  written 

OP(z)  =  p(0o)r(z)(cos  0of  +  sin  90j)  +  zk 

This  curve  is  planar.  Its  tangent  is  given  by 

f(z)  =  p(0o)r,(z)(cos0of-l-  sin0o;)  +  k 

If  we  denote  p(0o)  by  po,  a  point  on  the  tangent  line  at 
OP  is  given  by  OP  +  kt. 
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The  tangent  line  intersects  the  axis  for  k  =  —r/r1  and  the 
intersection  point  is  given  by 


O?o  =  (*-£(«))* 

This  point  is  independent  of  90,  so,  for  a  given  z,  the 
tangents  to  all  curves  of  constant  0  intersect  on  the  axis. 
This  result  applies  in  particular  to  limbs  in  side  views,  and 
edges  in  general  viewing  conditions. 

We  now  show  that  the  result  is  not  true  for  a  curve  drawn 
on  a  SHGC  which  does  not  have  a  constant  9  coordinate 
(a  limb  in  oblique  view  is  an  example  of  such  a  curve). 
We  suppose  (as  in  the  rest  of  the  paper)  that  along  this 
curve,  9  can  locally  be  parameterized  asaC1  function  of 
z.  The  tangent  to  the  curve  is  then 

t  —  [(9'p'r  +  pr')  cos 9  -  0'pr  sin  0]f 
+  [(9'p'r  +  pr')  sin  9  +  9'  pr  cos  9\)  +  k 

A  point  on  the  tangent  line  OP  +  kt  is  on  the  axis  iff  its 
coordinates  along  f  and  ]  are  0,  ie 

[pr  +  k(9' p'r  +  pr')]  cos  9  -  k9'pr  sin  9  =  0 

and 

[pr  +  k(9'p'r  +  pr')]  sin  9  +  k9'pr  cos  9  =  0 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  two  equations 
pr  +  k(9'  p'r  +  pr')  =  0 
k  9'  pr  =  0 

This  system  does  not  have  a  solution  unless  9'  =  0  (in 
the  second  equation,  9'  ^  0  implies  that  ife  =  0,  but  then 


the  first  equation  implies  pr  =  0,  which  is  impossible  as 
p  and  r  are  strictly  positive)  in  which  case  it  is  the  same 
solution  as  for  curves  of  constant  9. 

4-2.  Proof  for  the  limbs  in  the  orthographic  case 

A  point  is  on  the  image  of  the  SHGC  axis  iff  *  =  0.  From 
now  on,  a  point  will  be  by  default  an  image  point,  so  “a 
limb  point”,  or  “a  point  on  the  axis”  is  in  fact  a  point 
on  the  image  of  a  limb,  or  a  point  on  the  image  of  the 
axis.  To  compute  the  tangent  to  a  limb  for  a  given  z, 
let  us  assume  again  that  for  each  limb  segment,  9  can  be 
considered  as  a  differentiable  function  of  z.  The  tangent 
direction  to  a  point  (*,  y)  is  then  given  by 

je'(z)  =  ( 9'p'r  +  pr')  sin(0  -  or)  +  9'prcos(9  -  a) 
y'(z)  =  sin/?  -  (9'p'r  +  pr')  cos /?cos(0  -  a) 

+  9' pr  cos  /?  sin(0  —  or) 

A  point  on  the  tangent  line  is  given  by 

xk  =  x  +  kx'\yk=:y  +  ky' 

The  intersection  of  the  tangent  and  the  axis  is  given  by 
xk  =  0  or  k  =  — z/z',  its  y  coordinate  is 

y' 

yo  =  y-x— 

By  substituting  the  x,  y,  x'  and  y'  values  and  simplifying, 
we  get 

y0  as  Z  sin  /?  —  —  [9' pr  cos  /?  +  sin(0  -  a)  sin  /?] 

We  can  rewrite  x' 

x'  =  9'r  [p'  sin(0  -  or)  +  p  cos (9  -  a)]  -f  pr'  sin(0  -  a) 

The  above  equations  stand  for  the  tangent  to  any  curve 
drawn  on  a  SHGC.  We  can  simplify  the  expression  of  x' 
in  the  case  of  a  limb  point.  Using  the  limb  equation  (4) 
we  get 

x'  =  pr'  [9'pr  cot  /?  +  sin(0  -  a)] 

So  we  finally  get 

Vo  -  (*  -  £(*))  sin/? 

This  value  is  independent  of  9.  It  is  equal  to  the  y  coor¬ 
dinate  of  the  projection  of  the  edges’  intersection  point, 
and  the  lemma  is  proved.  Note  that  for  extrema  of  r,  the 
intersection  is  at  an  infinite  distance  along  the  axis. 

5.  The  extrema  of  distance  lemma 

Suppose  the  axis  has  been  found  in  the  image.  Is  it  then 
possible  to  relate  the  distance  between  contour  points  and 
the  axis  to  the  scaling  function  r?  In  fact,  it  is,  and  we 
now  prove  the  following  lemma  (Figure  11) 
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Extrema  of  distance  lemma:  In  orthographic  projection, 
the  distance  between  a  contour  and  the  image  of  the  axis 
is  extremal  iff  the  point  is  a  cusp  point  or  its  z  coordinate 
corresponds  to  an  extremum  of  the  sweeping  rule  function 

r.. 

The  (signed)  distance  between  a  limb  point  and  the  axis 
is  simply  the  x  coordinate  of  the  point,  so  this  distance  is 
extremal  iff  x'  —  0.  The  proof  for  edges  is  straightforward, 
as  for  the  edge  0  =  0o  we  have 

x'(z)  =  r'(.z)p(0o)sin(0o  -  «) 

We  now  prove  the  result  for  limb  points.  We  have  shown 
in  the  previous  section  that  for  limbs,  we  have 


Substituting  O'  in  the  expression  of  C  we  then  obtain 

c_ _ cot2  ft _ 

[pp"  -  p3  -  2p'3]  sin(0  -  a) 
x  [p4rr"  -f  (pp"  -  p3  -  2 p13)  sin2  (5  -  a)  tan2  ft) 

So  C  =  0  iff  the  limb  point  is  a  cusp  (Equation  $),  and  the 
lemma  is  proved.  Note  that  for  non  transparent  objects, 
cusps  are  terminations  of  the  limbs,  so  the  extrema  of 
distance  correspond  only  to  extrema  of  r. 

6.  The  cnrvature  lemma 

We  have  related  the  distance  between  the  contours  and 
the  axis  to  the  sweeping  rule.  We  now  prove  the  following 
lemma,  which  relates  the  curvature  of  the  contours  to  the 
curvature  of  the  sweeping  rule  curve  (Figure  12) 

Curvature  lemma:  In  orthographic  projection,  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  a  contour  at  a  point  is  0  iff  the  curvature  of  the 
sweeping  rule  curve  is  0  at  the  corresponding  z.  The  cur¬ 
vature  is  undefined  at  cusps. 

We  first  show  the  result  for  edges.  An  edge  point  can  be 
written 

Op(z)  —  p(90)r(z)a  +  zk 
Where  a  is  the  unit  vector 
a  =  cos0of-f  sinfioj* 


x'  =  pr'  [O' pr  cot  ft  +  sin(0  -  a)] 


It  follows  that  x‘  =  0  iff  r'  —  0  (i.e.  the  point  cor¬ 
responds  to  an  extremum  of  r),  or  the  quantity  C  = 
6'prc otft  +  sin(0  -  a)  is  equal  to  0.  To  rewrite  the  sec¬ 
ond  condition,  we  derive  an  expression  of  O'.  We  suppose 
again  that  a  limb  can  be  locally  parameterized  by  z,  and 
that  0  is  a  C1  function  of  z.  In  this  case  we  can  con¬ 
sider  the  limb  equation  as  a  function  F(9(z),  z)  of  z  only, 
identically  equal  to  0.  By  differentiating  this  function  we 
get 

0'[p"  sin(0  -  a)  +  2p'cos(6  -  a)  -psin(0  -  a) 

-  2 pp'r'  cot  ft]  =  p3r"  cot  ft 

By  using  the  limb  equation,  we  can  substitute  r'  cot  ft  and 
this  expression  simplifies  into 

0'[pp”  —  P~  —  2p’2 j  sin(0  -  a)  =  pzr"  cot  ft 


As  [pp"  -  p3  -  2 p'3]  sin(0  -  o)  /  0  (see  section  4)  we  get 


9'(z) 


p3r"  cot  ft 

[pp"  -  p3  -  2p'3]  sin(0  -  a) 


(7) 


The  edge  is  a  planar  curve.  In  the  (Jb,  a)  plane,  its  equation 
is  y  —  por(z),  where  po  —  p(0a).  This  curve  is  simply  a 
scaled  version  of  the  sweeping  rule  curve,  and  therefore 
has  the  same  zeros  of  curvature.  Moreover,  it  is  known 
that  zeros  of  curvature  of  planar  curves  are  perspective 
invariant  (see  [8]  or  [17]).  As  the  edges  don’t  have  cusps, 
this  proves  the  lemma  for  edge  projections. 

To  prove  the  lemma  for  limbs,  we  now  calculate  the  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  image  of  a  limb  of  a  straight  homogeneous 
generalized  cylinder  in  orthographic  projection. 

Consider  a  planar  parameterized  curve  T  —  (x(t),  y(<)). 
The  curvature  n(t )  of  this  curve  is  given  by 

Here  the  parameter  t  is  equal  to  z.  We  omit  it  in  the  sequel 
for  the  sake  of  conciseness.  To  calculate  the  curvature  of 
the  limb  image,  we  calculate  x',  yf ,  x"  and  y".  We  have 

=  (O'  p'r  +  pr')  sin(0  —  o)  +  O'prcos(9  —  a) 
y'  -  sin  ft 

-  cos  fi((0' p'r  +  pr')  cos  (0  -a)  -  O' pr  sin(0  -  a)] 
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Figure  12.  Zero*  of  curvature  on  the  « weeping  rule  and  the  axi*. 

So,  if  we  define  A  and  B  by 
A  —  8'p'r  +  pr';  B  =  O'pr 
We  have 

x'  =  A  sin(0  -  a)  +  B  cos(0  -  a) 

y'  =  sin/3  -  cos/3[j4 cas(8  -  a)  -  f?sin(0  -  a)] 

We  now  calculate  the  second  derivatives.  We  have 
x"  =  (A1  -  B'B)  sin(0  -  a)  +  (B1  +  0'A)  cosf 9  -  a) 
y"  =  -  cos/Sp'  -  6'B)  cos(9  -  a) 

-(fl'-MU)sin(3-cr)] 

With 

A'  =  6"p'r  +  8np"r  +  2  9'p'r'  +  pr" 

B'  =  9"pr  +  9'2p'r  +  9'pr' 

We  can  now  rewrite  N(z)  =  x"y[  -  y"x' 

N(z)  =  sin/3p'  -  0'fl)sin(0  -  a) 

+  (B'  +8' A)  cos(8- a)] 

-  cos P[A(B'  +  9' A)  -  B(A'  -  8'B)} 

We  have 

B'  +  8' A  =  8"pr  +  20'V  r  +  29' pr' 

A'  -  B'B  =  8"p'r  +  0'V'r  -  0 '2pr  +  20'pV  +  pr" 

So 

A(B'  +  8' A)  -B(A'~  8' B)  = 

=  8" p2rr'  -  0'3r2[pp"  -  p2  -  2p'2] 

+  2fl,2pp'rr'  +  flV[2r'2-rr"] 

We  have 

{A'  -  B'B)  sin(0  ~  a)  +  (B'  +  6' A)  cos (9  -a)  = 

=  \8"r  +  28' r'  +  20'2^r][p'sin(0  -  a)  +  pcos(0  -  a)] 

P 

8'r 

+~[8'{pp"  -  p2  -  2p'J)sin{0  -  a)}  +  pr"  sin(3  -  a) 

Using  the  limb  equation  (4)  and  the  expression  (7)  of  8' 
this  simplifies  into 


{A‘  -  8'B)sm(8  -  a)  +  ( B '  +  8'A)cos(9  -  a)  = 

=  cot  (3[8"p7rr'  +  20'pV2  +  28l2pp'rr'  +  0'p3rr"] 
+  pr"  sin(0  -  a) 

We  can  now  substitute  in  N(z)  and  we  get 

N(z)  =  2  cos P6'p2rr"  +  sin  fipr"  sin(0  -  a) 

+  cos/30'3r2[pp"  -  p2  -  2p'2] 


We  suppose  as  before  sin(0-a)  ^  0  we  get  by  substituting 

8'{pp"-p2-2p'2} 


sin/3sin(0  -  a) 

x  [sin2  /3  sin2  (8  —  a)  +  2  sin  /3  cos  f19'pr 
+  cos  2/30'2pV] 

This  finally  simplifies  into 


N(z) 


pr"  sin  8C 2 
sin(0  -  a) 


Where,  as  before 


C  =  8' pr  cot  / 3  +  sin(0  -  a) 

We  now  calculate  D(z).  We  have  seen  in  the  previous 
section  that 


*'  =  pr'C 

We  have,  if  we  assume  as  before  that  sin(0  -  a)  ^  0 
y'  =  sin/3  -  cos/p cos(0  -  a)  —  Bsin(9  -  a)] 


=  sin/3  - 


cos/3 


=  sin/3  - 


sin(0  -  a) 

-  B  sin2  (9  -  a)] 
cos/3 


[A  cos(0  -  a)  sin(0  -  a) 
-a)] 

[cos(0  -  o)(4  sin(3  -  a) 


sin(0  -  a) 

+  23cos(0  -  a))  -  B] 

So  finally,  as  yisin(0  -  a)  +  Bcos(8  ~  a)  =  x'  =  pr'C 
C 


y  =-r 


-[sin/3  —  pr' cos/3cos(3  -  a)] 


sin(0  -  a) 

Let  us  denote  [sin  /3  -  pr'  cos/3  cos(3  -  a)]  by  E,  we  have 
C 


■J  — _ ~  f 

y  sin  (9  -a) 


and 


E  —  sin /3[1  -  -°-  -- — —  p2r'  cot  /3] 
P 
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Using  the  limb  equation  (4)  we  get 
E  ~  sin/?(l - - — - -(p'sin(0  —  aj  +  pcos(6  —  a))] 

=  sin/?[sin2(0  -  a)  -  j  sin (0  -  a)cos(0  -  a)] 

So  finally  we  have 

E  =  ~  sin  /?  sin(0  -  a)[p  sin(0  —  a)  —  p'  cos (0  —  a)] 

p 

We  can  calculate  E 2 

E 2  =  sin2/?  sin2  (0  -  a) 

P2 

[p2  +  p'2  -  (p'  sin(o  -  :  p  cos(0  -  a))2] 

We  use  again  the  limb  equation  (4)  to  finally  simplify  E 2 
into 

E2  =  —  sin2(0  -  a)[sin2  /?(p2  +  p'2)  -  cos2  / (?pV2] 

P 

We  can  now  substitute  the  values  of  a:'2  and  y'2  in  D(z).. 
We  get 

D(z)  -  C2[pV2  +  ^(p2  +  p'2)  -  pV2  cos2  /?] 

P 

So  finally 

Z>(z)  =  C2sin2/?[l  +  pV2  +  ^] 

P 

We  get. 

JL-Ia- 

03/2  7* 

Where 


•i  =  C  sin’  •  <  -  a) 

and 


[;  +pV2  +  ^t]3/2 

if  has  ‘he  dimensions  of  a  curvature.  In  fact,  if  the  SHGC 
is  a  sr  lid  of  revolution,  it  is  exactly  equal  to  the  curvatve 
of  the  sweeping  rule.  In  any  case,  K  =  0  iff  r"  =  0  i.e.  iff 
the  curvature  of  the  sweeping  rule  curve  is  0.  As  before, 
7  =  0  iff  the  point  is  a  cusp  (Equation  6),  and  the  lemma 
is  proved. 

7.  Finding  the  axis  of  SHGC’s 

We  now  show  how  we  can  use  the  intersecting  tangents 
and  curvature  lemmas  to  find  the  axis  of  a  straight  homo¬ 
geneous  generalized  cylinder  in  an  image.  Both  algorithms 
are  very  simple  and  we  don’t  claim  they  are  very  robust. 


They  merely  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  use  our 
results  to  segment  real  images  containing  SHGC’s. 


The  first  algorithm  is  a  simple  Hough  transform  algo¬ 
rithm.  It  is  divided  in  five  steps:  find  the  contours  in 
the  image  through  edge  detection;  for  each  edgel,  draw 
the  tangent  line;  compute  the  intersections;  for  each  in¬ 
tersection,  find  all  the  straight  lines  going  through  it;  and 
finally  use  a  Hough  transform  to  find  the  actual  axis. 

The  edge  detection  is  done  using  an  implementation  of 
Canny’s  [5]  edge  detector.  The  algorithm  is  computation¬ 
ally  expensive,  as  all  non  parallel  tangents  intersect,  and 
each  of  the  intersections  generates  a  curve  (all  lines  going 
through  that  point)  in  the  Hough  space.  F.gure  13  shows 
an  example  of  the  application  of  this  algorit  im  to  finding 
the  axis  of  a  lamp. 

The  second  algorithm  uses  zeros  of  curvature  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  search.  It  is  divided  into  three  steps: 
find  the  contours;  mark  all  zeros  of  curvature;  search  for 
the  matching  pairs  of  zeros  of  curvature  on  two  contours 
which  minimize  a  least  square  error  fit  between  the  tan¬ 
gents’  intersections  and  a  straight  line.  Figure  14  shows 
the  result  of  this  algorithm  on  an  other  example. 

Conclusion 

We  have  derived  the  limb  equation  for  generalized  cylin¬ 
ders  with  straight  and  curved  spines.  We  have  solved  it  for 
a  large  class  of  generalized  cylinders.  We  also  have  used 
the  limb  equation  to  prove  invariant  properties  of  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  generalized  cylinders  in  images.  We  have  used 
these  properties  to  find  the  axis  of  SHGC’s  in  real  images. 
Our  results  have  been  restricted  to  the  orthographic  pro¬ 
jection  of  generalized  cylinders  whose  star  shaped  cross 
sections  are  orthogonal  to  their  axes.  It  is  in  fact  possible 
to  extend  most  of  our  results  to  perspective  projection, 
non  star  shaped  cross  sections,  and  oblique  generalized 
cylinders  (see  [12], [14]). 
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Figure  14.  The  axis  of  i  lamp,  found  by  the  second  algorithm  of  Section  7, 

The  results  presented  here  are  steps  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  intelligent  vision  system  called  Successor. 
We  are  in  tne  process  of  including  them  in  several  modules 
of  Successor.  We  use  the  solved  limb  equations  (section 
2)  in  the  geometric  modelling  module  [13]  to  display  effi¬ 
ciently  the  primitives.  The  invariant  properties  (sections 
3, 4, 5, 6)  are  used  to  predict  observable  features  in  the  im¬ 
ages  of  the  modelled  primitives.  The  axis  finding  algo¬ 
rithms  (section  7)  are  used  in  the  segmentation  module. 

Our  future  work  will  be  dedicated  to  three  main  themes. 
First  we  will  generalize  our  results  to  an  even  broader 
class  of  generalized  cylinders  (e.g.  with  a  rotating  sweep¬ 
ing  rule).  Second  we  will  develop  more  efficient  and  ro¬ 
bust  algorithms  for  the  segmentation  of  images,  and  de¬ 
velop  analogous  methods  for  depth  maps.  Finally,  we  will 
develop  matching  techniques  for  recognizing  objects  rep¬ 
resented  by  part-whole  graphs  of  joined  primitives  [2]. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  our  effort  [6,7,9]  in  which  we 
present  a  method  to  segment  and  describe  visible  surfaces  of  3- 
D  objects.  We  start  by  extracting  distinguished  points  which 
will  comprise  the  edges  of  segmented  surface  patches,  using  the 
zero-crossings  and  extrema  of  curvature  along  a  given  direction. 
In  our  implementation  we  use  two  different  methods:  if  the  sen¬ 
sor  provides  relatively  noise-free  range  images,  we  compute  the 
principal  curvatures  at  only  one  resolution,  otherwise,  we  use  a 
multiple  scale  approach  and  compute  curvature  in  4  directions 
45°  apart  to  facilitate  inter-scale  tracking.  We  then  group  these 
points  into  curves  and  classify  these  curves  into  different  classes 
which  correspond  to  significant  physical  properties  such  as  jump 
boundaries,  folds,  and  ridge  lines  (or  smooth  extrema).  We  then 
use  jump  boundaries  and  folds  to  segment  the  surfaces  into  sur¬ 
face  patches  and  fit  a  simple  surface  to  each  patch  to  reconstruct 
the  original  objects.  We  believe  that  these  descriptions  not  only 
make  explicit  most  of  the  salient  properties  present  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  input,  but  are  more  suited  to  further  processing,  such  as 
matching  with  a  given  model.  The  generality  and  robustness 
of  this  approach  is  illustrated  on  scene  images  from  different 
available  range  sensors. 

1  Introduction 

We  are  interested  in  the  description  of  3-D  surfaces  and  objects. 
Good  descriptions  of  surfaces  are  needed  for  many  tasks  such  as 
surface  inspection,  object  recognition  and  mechanical  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  obiecvs.  Surface  descriptions  are  also  important  for 
computer  graphics,  though  the  criteria  for  good  representation 
are  different  for  this  task.  In  this  work,  we  assume  that  range 
data  (i.e.  the  3-D  positions)  of  the  points  on  the  visible  surface 
are  available,  say  by  the  use  of  a  laser  range  finder.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  this  data  is  dense,  in  the  sense  of  being  sampled 
on  a  certain  grid  and  not  just  at  discontinuities  (as  may  be  the 
case  for  uninterpolated  edge-based  stereo  data). 

To  generate  useful  descriptions,  a  useful  representation  is  needed. 
In  general,  such  a  description  should  be  suitable  for  the  task  of 
object  recognition  and  position  identification.  It  should  be  rich, 
so  that  similar  objects  can  be  identified,  ttable,  so  that  local 


changes  do  not  radically  alter  the  descriptions,  and  have  local 
tupport  so  that  partially  visible  objects  can  be  identified.  It 
should  also  enable  us  to  recreate,  from  its  features,  a  shape  rea¬ 
sonably  close  to  the  original  one.  These  criteria  naturally  lead 
us  to  segmented,  hierarchical  descriptions. 

Here,  our  interest  is  primarily  in  the  description  of  surfaces,  but 
we  also  believe  that  surface  descriptions  may  be  an  important 
tool  in  generating  generalized  cylinder  descriptions  [11].  It  is 
our  thesis  that  the  methodology  of  segmented,  hierarchical  d in¬ 
scriptions  that  has  proved  useful  for  generalized  cylinder  repre¬ 
sentations  can  also  be  usefully  applied  for  surface  descriptions. 
The  key  is  to  find  the  natural  segmentations  of  a  surface,  rather 
than  those  forced  by  an  arbitrary  approximating  scheme. 

In  particular,  we  propose  that  the  following  surface  points  and 
lines  are  critical  for  a  natural  segmentation  of  the  surface: 

1.  jump  boundaries  where  the  surface  undergoes  a  discon¬ 
tinuity 

2.  folds  (also  called  creases)  which  correspond  to  surface 
orientation  discontinuities 

3.  ridge  lines  which  correspond  to  smooth  local  extrema  of 
curvature 

We  show  that  one  way  of  inferring  these  significant  surface  fea¬ 
tures  is  by  examining  the  xero-eroiiingt  and  extremal  values  of 
surface  curvature  measures.  We  then  use  the  detected  features, 
and  their  descriptions,  to  segment  a  complex  surface  into  sim¬ 
pler,  meaningful  components.  These  patche*  can  then  be  ap¬ 
proximated  by  simple  surface  models,  if  desired.  The  next  step 
would  be  a  grouping  of  the  patches  to  form  meaningful  3-D  ob¬ 
jects,  we  have  not  yet  implemented  this  step. 

Some  other  authors  have  also  used  curvature  properties  to  achieve 
surface  segmentation  [2,5].  Our  approach  is  similar  to  that  of 
Ponce  and  Brady  [10]  but  differs  in  detail  and,  we  believe,  goes 
much  farther  towards  a  complete  surface  description. 

2  Detection  of  Surface  Features  Using  Cur¬ 
vature  Properties 

2.1  Overview 


'This  rsssarch  vru  supported  by  the  Dsfsnst  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  under  contract  number  P33S15-S4-K-1404,  monitored  by  the  Air 
Pores  Wright  Aeronautical  Laboratories,  Darpa  Order  No.  3U9. 
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O^r  approach  is  to  develop  methods  for  finding  surface  disconti¬ 
nuities  and  other  features  described  in  section  1  explicitly.  Fur- 


ther,  we  propose  that  computing  curvature  properties  of  the 
surface  is  useful  in  finding  these  features.  We  first  segment  the 
scene  into  patches  and  then  approximate  each  patch,  which  is 
known  to  be  simple. 

It  is  well  known  in  differential  geometry  that  a  surface  can  be  re¬ 
constructed  up  to  second  order  from  the  knowledge  of  curvature 
at  each  point,  except  for  a  constant  term  (by  using  the  first  and 
second  fundamental  forms,  see  [8]  for  example).  The  curvature 
of  a  surface  at  a  given  point  varies  with  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  measured.  A  differential  geometry  theorem  [8],  however, 
tells  us  that  from  the  curvature  in  two  distinguished  orthogo¬ 
nal  directions,  known  as  the  principal  direction*,  it  is  possible  to 
compute  curvature  in  any  direction  at  that  point.  We  also  show, 
in  appendix,  that  the  same  result  can  be  achieved  by  computing 
curvature  in  4  different  directions,  45°  apart.  However,  our  main 
goal  is  not  exact  reconstruction  of  the  surface  but  location  and 
description  of  significant  features.  We  show  that  zero-croeiingi 
and  extrema  of  curvature  in  chosen  directions  are  useful  for  this 
as  explained  below. 

We  find  that  an  occluding  boundary  (sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
jump  boundary  in  range  data  analysis)  creates  a  zero-crossing 
of  the  curvature  in  a  direction  normal  to  that  of  the  boundary. 

A  fold  boundary  (where  surface  normals  are  discontinuous) 
causes  a  local  extremum  of  the  curvature  at  that  point.  Fold 
boundaries  may  also  create  .'.era-crossings  away  from  the  location 
of  the  boundary  itself.  Lastly,  curvature  extrema  correspond 
to  certain  distinguished  points  or  lines  on  smooth  surfaces,  such 
as  along  the  extrema  of  the  major  axis  of  the  cross-section  of 
an  elliptical  cylinder.  We  illustrate  these  properties  by  some 
examples  here,  a  more  analytical  treatment  can  be  found  in  [10]. 

2.2  Detailed  description 

The  properties  of  curvature  as  they  relate  to  the  input  are  rather 
simple  for  one-dimensional  signals.  Extension  to  the  2-dimensional 
case  requires  some  caution:  It  seems  natural  to  compute  at  ev¬ 
ery  point  the  two  principal  curvatures  and  to  concentrate  on 
the  behavior  of  the  one  with  the  largest  magnitude.  If  multiple 
scales  are  used,  however,  not  only  the  location,  but  also  the  ori¬ 
entation  of  features  of  interest  change,  making  the  tracking  of 
these  features  most  difficult. 

To  get  around  this  tracking  problem,  we  have  developed  two 
strategies: 

•  If  the  raige  images  are  noisy  or  if  texture  is  present,  then 
we  use  a  multiple  scale  approach.  Instead  of  computing 
principal  urvatures,  however,  we  compute  at  each  point, 
directions,  curvatures  in  4  different  directions  45s  apart  (It 
is  equivalei  i  to  computing  the  two  principal  curvatures,  as 
proved  in  the  appendix).  From  these,  we  compute  zero- 
crossings  and  extrema  in  the  4  directions.  The  advantage, 
of  course,  if  the  tracking  becomes  easier  as  it  is  performed 
along  t>  sin  j.e  dimension,  and  the  disadvantage  being  that 
a  merging  phase  is  necessary.  This  method  will  be  referred 
to  as  method  1. 

•  If  the  range  images  are  relatively  noise-free  and  shape  ex¬ 
hibits  itself  at  one  level  (as  is  very  common  in  most  range 
images  that  we  have  scanned),  then  we  use  the  straight¬ 
forward  implementation  in  which  we  compute  first  the  two 


principal  curvatures,  then  the  zero-crossings  and  extrema 
of  the  largest  principal  curvature.  This  method  will  be 
referred  to  as  method  2. 

The  block  diagrams  for  Method  1  and  2  are  shown  in  Figure  1 
and  Figure  2,  respectively.  A  block  diagram  of  the  complete 
approach  is  given  in  Figure  3.  The  detailed  description  of  each 
step  can  be  found  in  [6].  To  illustrate  the  steps  of  our  two 
methods,  we  will  use  the  example  of  a  cup  with  an  elliptical 
cross-section  shown  in  Figure  4.  This  data  was  obtained  using 
an  active  stereo  range  finding  system  at  INRIA  [4]  (courtesy  of 
Dr.  Fabrics  Clara).  The  elliptical  effect  was  created  artificially 
by  scaling  the  data.  The  resolution  of  the  data  is  80  x  100  pixels. 

Figure  5  shows  the  results  after  scale-space  tracking  in  vertical 
direction  for  the  “cup*  image  using  method  1. 

Figure  6  shows  the  features  detected  for  "cup”  image  using 
method  2. 

Either  of  these  two  methods  produces  a  set  of  pointwise  descrip¬ 
tions.  During  the  next  step,  we  group  and  label  them  as: 

•  isolated  positive  or  negative  extrema  (+  or  -) 

these  correspond  to  folds  if  they  are  steep,  or  to  smooth 
curvature  extrema  if  they  are  smooth. 

•  extrema  linked  to  one  zero-crossing  (+  0  or  -  0) 
these  correspond  to  folds. 

•  zero-crossing  flanked  by  2  extrema  (+  0  -) 
these  correspond  to  jump  boundaries. 

Finally,  we  link  these  labels  into  curves. 

Figure  7  shows  the  descriptors  on  the  cup  data  where  Fig.  7(a) 
shows  jump  boundaries,  Fig.  7(b)  shows  folds,  Fig.  7(c)  shows 
positive  curvature  extrema,  Fig.  7(d)  shows  negative  curvature 
extrema,  Fig.  7(e)  combines  jump  boundaries  and  folds. 

3  Surface  Segmentation,  Description  and 
Reconstruction 

The  features  detected  from  the  processes  described  above  are 
central  to  our  approach  to  segmenting  a  given  surface.  These  fea¬ 
tures  provide  us  with  partial  boundaries  for  patches  in  which  the 
surface  should  be  segmented  but  not  necessarily  a  complete  seg¬ 
mentation.  We  start  with  boundaries  that  correspond  to  jump 
boundaries  and  folds,  we  close  these  boundaries  by  extending 
curves  as  described  below.  The  resulting  region*  are  assumed  to 
correspond  to  elementary  surface  patches.  These  regions  may 
have  to  be  further  segmented,  either  based  on  the  region  shape 
or  on  the  results  of  surface  fitting.  In  the  latter  case,  the  smooth 
extrema  that  we  have  found  may  help  us  in  defining  new  bound¬ 
aries  for  further  segmentation  (we  have  not  implemented  this 
step). 

3.1  Forming  Closed  Regions 

We  do  not  expect  our  'eature  detection  to  perform  flawlessly, 
especially  in  busy  areas  where  more  than  two  different  surface 
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patches  meet,  as  the  model  does  not  account  for  such  transitions. 
This  can  be  seen  in  Figure  7  at  the  locations  where  the  handle 
and  the  body  of  the  cup  merge.  It  is  important  to  separate  such 
regions,  however,  since  it  is  impossible  to  fit  a  single  surface 
patch  over  two  different  regions. 

We  handle  these  situations  by  noting  that  they  occur  only  when 
features  are  detected  very  close  to  each  other  (zero-crossings 
cannot  be  closer  than  2a,  where  a  is  the  variance  of  the  LoG 
mask).  So,  for  each  pixel  in  a  given  region,  we  define  its  radius 
as  the  radius  of  the  largest  disk  enclosing  this  pixel  without  in¬ 
cluding  any  boundary  point.  We  mark  each  pixel  with  radius 
smaller  than  a  fixed  threshold  (we  choose  3  here)  and  then  con¬ 
sider  all  marked  points  with  at  least  one  unmarked  neighbor  as 
new  boundary  points.  The  new  patches  created  by  these  bound¬ 
aries  are  kept  only  if  they  are  large  enough  (currently  1%  of  the 
largest  region).  This  simple  technique  proved  to  be  quite  pow¬ 
erful  on  our  database  of  range  images.  We  have  used  the  above 
descriptors  for  the  cup  and  extracted  contours  of  surface  patches 
as  shown  in  Figure  8. 


direction. 

3.3  Further  Descriptions 

Labels  and  surface  patches  can  be  combined  to  give  a  very  good 
description  for  3-D  surfaces.  The  relationship  between  surface 
patches  can  be  established  from  the  knowledge  of  the  label  type 
at  each  patch  boundary.  Furthermore,  from  the  direction  of 
the  change  of  curvature  signs  (from  negative  to  positive,  for 
example)  around  the  zero-crossings,  we  can  tell  occluding  sur¬ 
faces  from  occluded  surfaces.  Figure  10  shows  the  regions  and 
surrounding  boundaries  and  Figure  11  shows  the  relationships 
between  regions. 

Using  labels,  surface  patches  information  and  relationships  be¬ 
tween  patches,  we  aim  at  obtaining  object  description,  or  rich 
graph  descriptions,  which  we  believe  can  be  used  for  the  tasks 
of  recognition  or  identification. 

4  Results  and  Conclusions 


3.2  Surface  Fitting 

Once  we  have  obtained  closed  boundaries,  it  becomes  easy  to 
describe  the  surface  properties  of  each  patch:  We  approximate 
each  patch  by  a  bivariate  polynomial,  here  simply  of  second  or¬ 
der  (biquadratic)  for  valid  reasons:  Plane  fitting  would  create 
large  errors  and  is  not  appropriate  outside  of  the  blocks  world, 
and  third  or  higher  order  polynomials  must  be  avoided  as  they 
might  introduce  oscillations  which,  if  actually  present,  would 
have  been  detected  by  our  feature  extraction  process.  The  ap¬ 
proximating  function  is  therefore 

g{z ,  y)  =  ooo  +  al0x  +  ooiy  +  ajoa:1  +  an*y  +  aoiy1 

The  coefficients  are  obtained  by  minimizing  the  least-squares  er¬ 
ror  between  actual  and  interpolated  data.  We  have  found  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  all  the  points  in  a  patch  to  obtain 
a  good  approximation,  but  that  a  band  of  values  close  to  the 
detected  contours,  and,  of  course,  the  points  of  the  patch  de- 
1  tected  as  smooth  extrema  suffice.  This  is  illustrated  on  Figure  9 
for  the  “cup”  image,  where  the  left  column  displays  the  original 
range  images  from  different  view  points,  and  the  right  column 
shows  the  reconstructed  range  images  from  the  corresponding 
view  points.  We  can  see  from  the  results  that  all  patches  are 
very  well  approximated,  and  the  noise  in  the  original  range  im¬ 
age  has  been  smoothed  out. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  there  exist  simple  sur¬ 
faces  which  cannot  be  well  represented  by  such  a  polynomial, 
such  as  the  visible  parts  of  a  sphere  or  a  torus.  Furthermore,  it 
is  impossible  to  extract  physical  edges  within  these  patches  to 
obtain  smaller  patches  and  reduce  the  error  due  to  the  fit.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  applications,  different  approaches  may  be  used 
to  resolve  this  type  of  problem:  If  the  goal  is  indeed  accurate  ap¬ 
proximation,  then  we  could  subdivide  the  patch  arbitrarily  and 
approximate  each  subpatch  so  that  adjacent  pieces  are  smoothly 
joined,  and  B-splines  are  a  good  candidate.  Other  possibilities 
are  to  use  higher-level  knowledge  if  available. 

What  we  have  achieved  so  far  is  segmented  surface  description, 
not  object  description,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  large  step  in  that 


Several  other  examples  are  shown  (method  2  is  chosen  for  feature 
detection)  on  range  images  from  different  sensors:  Figure  12  is 
a  synthetic  image  at  low  resolution  (60x60)  to  show  the  effects 
of  severe  quantization  noise.  Figure  13  and  14  are  range  images 
obtained  from  ERIM  (courtesy  of  Prof.  R.  Jain).  The  sensor  is 
a  time  of  flight  range  finder  and  the  images  are  128x128,  coded 
on  8  bits.  Figure  15  is  obtained  from  the  INRIA  range  finder, 
courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  Ponce.  The  image  is  128x128,  on  8  bits. 

For  each  of  these  figures, 

•  (a)  shows  the  original  range  images  represented  by  inten¬ 
sity. 

•  (b)  shows  the  folds, 

•  (c)  shows  the  jump  boundaries, 

•  (d)  shows  the  combination  of  jump  boundaries  and  folds, 

•  (e)  shows  the  surface  region  boundaries  which  are  com¬ 
puted  from  jump  boundaries  and  folds,  and 

•  (f)  shows  the  reconstructed  range  images,  respectively. 

The  program  is  written  in  Lisp  and  runs  on  a  Symbolics  Lisp 
Machine.  The  approximate  CPU  time  for  each  data  is  summer 
rized  in  Table  1. 


1  Range  Image 

Time  in  Seconds 

1 

FD 

SS 

SR] 

Total 

||  CUP 

80x100 

47 

■31 

mm 

140 

bottle 

60x60 

KH 

■31 

HI 

100 

coffee  cup 

128x128 

■31 

Kna 

urn 

365 

1!  two  cylinders 

128x128 

■a 

EJ 

E3 

320 

||  crod 

128x128 

105 

IFil 

cm 

385 

FD:  Feature  Detection  and  Description 

SS:  Surface  Segmentation 

SR:  Surface  Fitting  and  Reconstruction 


Table  1:  CPU  time  for  each  data. 
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We  can  draw  some  conclusions  from  these  examples.  First,  sig¬ 
nificant  occluding  boundaries  and  fold  boundaries  are  detected 
well  (though  jump  boundaries  would  be  detected  as  well  or  bet¬ 
ter  by  any  normal  edge  detector  also).  In  addition,  other  signif¬ 
icant  curves  are  also  detected  on  the  cup,  the  line  in  the  middle 
corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the  elliptical  cross-section.  In  the 
half  bottle  of  Figure  12,  we  detect  the  curvature  extrema  where 
the  bottle  cross-section  is  the  largest  and  also  where  it  is  the 
smallest. 

We  would  have  liked  to  present  a  detailed  comparison  of  our 
method  with  others  aimed  at  similar  goals,  particularly  with 
works  of  Brady  and  Ponce  [10]  and  Besl  and  Jain  [1,3].  However, 
we  are  unable  to  do  so  for  the  same  reasons  that  such  compar¬ 
isons  are  often  not  made  in  computer  vision  research.  Both  of 
the  previous  papers  present  results  on  only  a  small  number  of 
examples  (as  is  common  in  vision  papers)  and  algorithms  arc  too 
complex  for  us  to  duplicate  to  test  on  our  examples.  Further, 
in  case  of  Brady  and  Ponce  paper  we  feel  that  crucial  details 
of  their  use  of  scale-space  tracking  are  left  out.  Hence,  we  will 
provide  a  qualitative  comparison  only. 

We  feel  that  our  results  in  detecting  features  are  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  Brady  and  Ponce;  one  of  our  methods  is  consid¬ 
erably  simpler  than  what  we  understand  their  method  to  be. 
Our  system  also  proceeds  to  compute  surface  segmentation  and 
description;  Brady  and  Ponce  stop  at  discontinuity  detection. 
Brady  and  Ponce  also  do  not  detect  or  use  isolated  extrema, 
which  we  feel  are  important  for  some  types  of  surfaces. 

Besl  and  Jain  do  provide  surface  segmentation  and  their  final 
results  on  the  cup  example  (figure  6  in  [3])  are  very  similar  to 
ours.  However,  we  feel  that  our  method  is  much  more  stable 
and  requires  use  of  fewer  parameters.  Besl  and  Jain  start  with  a 
large  number  of  small  patches  that  must  be  merged  to  yield  very 
few  patches,  we  believe  that  this  process  could  be  very  sensitive 
to  a  choice  of  merging  parameters.  In  any  case,  our  approach 
provides  a  complementary  alternative. 

We  believe  that  our  results  show  the  essential  utility  and  fea¬ 
sibility  of  the  proposed  representation  scheme,  though  many  of 
the  details  can  be  improved.  We  believe  that  these  descriptions 
are  useful  by  themselves,  though  we  plan  to  group  them  into  a 
yet  higher  level  structure  before  using  them  for  recognition  and 
inspection. 

Appendix 

In  this  appendix,  we  show  that,  at  every  point,  computing  the 
principal  curvatures  («i,»c;)  and  their  orientation  a  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  computing  curvature  in  4  different  directions  45°  apart 
(kq,  K45,  Kgo, Kjsg).  Figure  16  gives  a  geometric  illustration  for 
the  case  where  m  and  icj  are  positive. 

Computing  curvature  in  any  direction  $  from  the  principal  cur- 
vaturcs  is  easy: 

—  Kicoe*(^  -  or)  +Ktein1(<f>  -  ot)  (1) 

Going  the  other  way  is  as  follows: 

«o  =  «i  cos1  a  +  kj  sin*  a  (2) 


kx  =  *1  ain*  a  +  kj  cos1  a  (3) 

=  Ki  cos*(“  -  a)  +  ICJ  sin*(^  -  a)  (4) 

Kiss  =  *1  sin*(^  ~  a)  +  kj  coe*(-  -  a)  (5) 

(4)  and  (5)  cai .  be  rewritten  as: 

2/c«  =  «!  +  *!  +  (»ci  -  icj)  sin(2a)  (6) 

2kiss  =  ici  +  k j  +  (ki  ~  Kt)  sin(2a)  (7) 

Adding  (2)  through  (5),  we  get 

Kl  +  KJ  =  ^(ico  +  K45  +  K90  +  Kiss)  (8) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  (4)  and  (3)  by  (5)  yield: 


K0K90  —  kiKj(cos4  a  +  sin4  a)  +  (k1  +  Kj)  cos1  a  sin1  a 

-KiKj  +  (Ki-Kj)1cos1asin1a  (9) 

=  kikj  +  j(ki  -  k2)j  sin1 2a 
K45K1SB  =  kiKj(cos4(J  -  a)  +  sin4 (J  -  a)) 

+(kJ  +  k1)  cosl(  J  -  a)  sin1^  -  a) 

=  kikj  +  (ki  -  ki)1  coe*(|  -  a)  sin^f  -  a)  (10) 
=  kikj  +  j(kj  -  Kj)1sin1(f  -  2a) 

=  kxkj  +  j  cos1 2a 

Adding  (9)  and  (10)  and  multiplying  by  4: 

4(kok«o  +  K45K135)  =  8kikj  +  (kj  -  K2)1  / , , » 

=  4kikj  +  (m  +  kj)1  '  ’ 

We  now  have  P  =  kjKj  and  S  =  Ki  +  Kj,  therefore  ki  and  kj 
are  solutions  of  the  equation 

x1  —  Sx  +  P  =  0  (12) 

and,  by  convention,  we  have  |ki|  >  |kj|,  all  is  left  is  to  find  the 
value  of  a  mod  x. 

Rewriting  (2)  as 

Ko  =  Kj  +  (kj  -  ki)  sin1  a  (13) 

gives  us  2  solutions  for  a:  a  and  x  -  a 
Rewriting  (6)  as 

2K45  =  Kj  +  kj  +  (ki  -  kj)  sin  2a  (14) 
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gives  us  2  solutions  for  a:  a  and  |  —  a.  The  intersection  of  these 

2  sets  of  equations  gives  us  a  unique  solution  for  a  mod  it. 
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Figure  1:  Block  diagram  for  computing  significant  curvature  features  by  Method 
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Figure  2:  Block  diagram  for  computing  significant  curvature  features  by  Method 
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Figure  3:  Block  diagram  for  the  complete  approach. 
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(a)  Positive  extreme 


(b)  Zero-crossings 


(a)  3-D  plot 


(c)  Negative  extrema 

Figure  6:  Features  detected  for  "cup1'  image  using  method  2. 


(b)  Range  represented  by  intensity 

Figure  4:  3-D  plot  of  the  “cup”  image  and  its  intensity  repre¬ 
sentation. 
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(c)  Negative  extrema 

Figure  S:  Results  of  the  scale-space  tracking  in  vertical  direction 
for  the  “cup”  image  using  method  1. 


(d)  axtrama  (a)  Combination  of  (»)  and  (b) 

Figure  7:  Results  of  the  space  grouping  procedure  for  *eu 
image. 


(a)  3-D  plot 


(b)  Range  represented  by  intensity 

Figure  4:  3-D  plot  of  the  “cup”  image  and  its  intensity  repre¬ 
sentation. 


(c)  Negative  extrema 

Figure  5:  Results  of  the  scale-space  tracking  in  vertical  direction 
for  the  “cup”  image  using  method  1. 


Figure  6:  Features  detected  for  “cup*  image  using  method  2. 


Figure  7:  Results  of  the  space  grouping  procedure  for  “cup” 
image. 
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ABSTRACT 

We  present  an  approach  to  compute  volumetric  shape 
descriptions  directly  from  sparse,  imperfect  3-D  data  with 
noise,  surface  markings  and  missing  information  such  as 
that  obtained  from  stereopsis  or  other  "shape  from"  meth¬ 
ods.  The  shape  descriptions  are  in  terms  of  generalized 
cones.  In  this  paper,  we  explain  the  changes  made  to  our 
system  since  our  last  paper  [1],  and  then  present  results 
on  real  data  for  Linear  Straight  Homogeneous  Generalized 
Cones.  We  conclude  by  briefly  discussing  the  problem  of 
more  complex  scenes. 

1  Introduction 

Shape  description  is  a  key  problem  in  robotics  vision.  It 
is  useful  for  a  number  of  tasks  like  recognition,  assembly, 
inspection,  grasping  and  reasoning.  The  data  available  for 
such  tasks  is  usually  imperfect  and  may  also  be  sparse.  Pre¬ 
vious  approaches  based  on  perfect  line  drawings  or  dense 
data  will,  therefore,  have  great  difficulty,  if  not  fail,  with 
such  data.  In  this  paper,  we  focus  on  the  problem  of  de¬ 
scription  and  segmentation  of  a  scene  from  sparse,  imper¬ 
fect  3-D  data  with  surface  markings,  noise  and  missing  in¬ 
formation.  We  propose  a  new  approach  of  going  directly 
to  a  volume-based  approach  and  the  general  model  of  the 
objects  we  consider  is  the  generalized  cone.  We  explain  the 
changes  made  to  our  system  since  our  last  paper  [l],  and 
then  present  results  with  real  data  for  Linear  Straight  Ho¬ 
mogeneous  Generalized  Cones.  We  conclude  by  discussing 
the  problem  of  more  complex  generalized  cones  and  sug¬ 
gesting  possible  solutions. 

'This  research  is  supported  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  under  contract  number  F336I5-M-K- 1404,  mon¬ 
itored  by  the  Air  Force  Wright  Aeronautical  Laboratories,  Darpa 
Order  No.  3110. 


2  Problem,  approach  and  contri¬ 
bution 

Our  problem  is  to  give  structured  shape  descriptions  of  a 
scene  starting  from  sparse,  imperfect,  3-D  data.  We  desire 
a  volume-based,  object-centered  descriptions.  The  sparse, 
imperfect,  3-D  data  may  be  available  from  stereo,  motion 
or  other  shape-from  methods.  Such  imperfect  data  may 
also  be  obtained  from  an  active  range  finder  if  the  objects 
in  the  scene  have  dark  spots  or  poor  reflectivity  properties. 

Previous  approaches  [2,3]  using  3-D  data  from  sources 
such  as  above,  have  built  a  surface  by  interpolation.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  problems  in  thoee  schemes  because  good 
interpolation  requires  knowledge  of  the  object  boundaries, 
that  is,  the  solution  of  the  segmentation  problem  Itself. 
Also,  such  an  interpolation  scheme  will  not  work  well  if  the 
data  is  not  spread  throughout  the  region  being  interpolated 
in.  Moreover,  a  surface  description  scheme  is  not  necessary 
if  our  ultimate  objective  is  a  volume-based,  object-centered 
description.  We  have  therefore  adopted  the  more  direct 
volume-based  approach.  These  two  approaches,  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  vision  research  in  general,  are  summarized  in 
figure  1. 

Our  volume  descriptions  are  based  on  generalized  cone* 
(GCs)  [4,5],  Previous  work  on  GCs  has  required  dense, 
range  data  [6]  and  has  used  perfect  line  drawings  [7,8]. 
Brooks  [9]  handles  fragmented  2-D  data  but  uses  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  objects  and  some  knowledge  of  the  viewing 
position. 

A  scene  with  objects  describable  as  GCs  may  be  labelled 
as  shown  in  figure  2.  By  “axial  contour  generator”  or  aeg 
(note  the  change  in  terminology  from  just  “contour  gen¬ 
erator”  used  in  [1])  we  mean  that  part  of  the  occluding 
boundary  of  the  GC  that  is  along  its  length.  By  termina¬ 
tors  of  a  GC  we  simply  mean  its  ends.  A  scene  may  also 
have  surface  marks  and  missing  information  as  shown  in 
figure  2. 
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(a)  (b) 


Figure  1:  Two  approaches  in  computer  vision  are  contrasted  in  this  figure,  (a)  shows  one 
approach  quite  popular  in  vision  research,  (b)  shows  our  approach,  which  departs  from 
the  previous  approach  in  that  it  goes  directly  from  sparse  3-D  data  to  a  volume-based 
description.  Note,  we  do  not  go  through  the  intermediate  surface  description  stage. 


1  axial  contour  generator  segments 

2  terminator  segments 

3  surface  marking  segments 

4  noise  segments 

(  J'i  missing  information 


Figure  2:  Labelling  a  scene  with  generalized  cones 
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The  general  approach  in  this  research  is  based  on  the 
hypothesize  and  verify  paradigm.  That  is,  hypothesize  a 
description  of  shape  using  one  piece  of  evidence  and  verify 
using  another  piece.  The  pieces  of  evidence  we  shall  use 
are  the  axial  contour  generators  and  terminators  mentioned 
above. 


To  hypothesize  and  verify  we  shall  use  some  properties 
of  GCs.  The  general  properties  we  shall  use  are: 

In-betweenness /extremity:  The  terminator  boundary 
lies  completely  within  the  axial  contour  generators. 
In  other  words,  the  axial  contour  generators  are  the 
extremities  of  the  object. 

Tangency:  The  axial  contour  generator  is  tangential  to 
the  terminator  boundary  both  in  3-D  and  in  2-D. 

The  other  properties  that  we  use  are  those  specific  to  the 
particular  class  of  GCs  we  consider.  For  classes  of  GCs 
we  shall  use  the  terminology  developed  by  Shafer  [10].  In 
this  terminology,  a  homogeneous  GC  has  a  constant  cross- 
section  shape,  a  linear  GC  has  a  linear  cross-section  Unc¬ 
tion  and  a  straight  GC  has  a  straight  axis.  The  first  class  of 
GCs  we  study  is  the  Linear  Straight  Homogeneous  General¬ 
ized  Cone  (LSHGC).  For  these,  the  axial  contour  generators 
are  planar  from  any  view  (from  Shafer  [10]).  In  the  conclud¬ 
ing  section  we  briefly  mention  the  specific  properties  of  a 
more  general  class  of  GCs. 

3  Changes  to  the  system 

In  this  section  we  shall  describe  the  changes  to  the  system, 
after  giving  a  brief  background  of  the  old  system  for  the 
sake  of  completeness.  A  detailed  exposition  of  the  system 
may  be  found  in  [l], 

A  block  diagram  of  the  system  is  given  in  figure  3.  The 
input  to  the  system  is  a  sparse  set  of  3-D  line  segments, 
made  available  by  lower-level  programs.  After  preliminary 
processing  (finding  relationship  between  lines,  finding  junc¬ 
tions),  we  search  for  GCs.  The  methods  used  are:  axial 
contour  generator  directed  method  and  terminator  directed 
method.  The  axial  contour  generator  directed  method  finds 
a  pair  of  candidate  axial  contour  generators  (aegs)  first. 
These  are  long  segments  and,  for  LSHGCs,  the  pair  has  to 
be  coplanar.  Then  the  method  verifies  the  hypothesis  by 
finding  corresponding  terminators.  This  is  done  by  trac¬ 
ing  a  contour  between  the  aegs  while  satisfying  the  “in¬ 
betweenness”  and  tangency  properties.  The  terminator 
directed  method,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  candidate  ter¬ 
minators  first  by  finding  maximal,  coplanar,  convex  set3, 
ordering  them  and  finding  the  corners  of  the  sets.  It  then 
verifies  the  hypothesis  of  a  GC  by  finding  the  corresponding 
aegs  using  the  tangency  and  “in-betweenness”  (extremity) 
properties  and,  for  LSHGCs,  the  coplanarity  property  too. 


Sparse  3-D  Information 


GC  descriptions 


GC:  Generalized  Cone 

aeg  :  axial  contour  generator 
Figure  3:  Block  diagram  of  the  system 

The  system  has  been  completely  redeveloped  from 
SAIL  [11]  on  the  DEC-20  system  to  LISP  on  a  Symbol¬ 
ics  3600  series  machine.  In  the  redevelopment-,  we  have 
modified  our  algorithms;  we  shall  explain  the  modifications 
below. 

While  workin„  with  data  available  from  a  feature-based 
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stereo  system  [12],  we  encountered  noise  and  errors,  that 
manifested  themselves  in  two  important  properties  of  the 
line  segments  in  the  scenes:  planarity  and  smoothness  of 
boundaries.  We  found,  by  a  simple  technique,  that  seg¬ 
ments  that  were  expected  to  be  coplanar  were  really  not 
so.  This  is  a  serious  problem  because  we  require  planarity 
for  finding  candidate  axial  contour  generators  and  termi¬ 
nators.  Therefore,  we  developed  a  least-squares  method 
to  evaluate  planarity  of  a  set  of  segments  and  to  find  the 
coefficients  of  the  least-squares  plane.  The  second  point 
is  that,  contrary  to  our  intuition  that  a  smooth  curve  in 
two  stereo  views  should  reconstruct  to  a  smooth  curve  m  8- 
D ,  we  found  that  we  actually  obtained  jagged  contours  as 
shown  in  figure  5.  We  believe  that  the  jaggedness  is  primar¬ 
ily  contributed  by  inaccuracies  in  edge  detection  and  linear 
segment  approximation.  Error  in  these  processes  will  cause 
about  twice  as  much  error  in  disparity  computation,  which 
in  turn  gets  further  exaggerated  in  depth  calculation.  More 
error  will  creep  in  because  of  inaccurate  epipolar  geometry 
and  camera  geometry.  The  jagged  contours  affect  our  sys¬ 
tem  in  tracing  a  contour  and  also  in  obtaining  a  smooth 
cross-section  from  the  terminator.  To  remedy  this  prob¬ 
lem,  we  trace  the  contour  in  2-D  in  the  image  plane.  To 
output  a  smooth  cross-section  we  currently  produce  a  cir¬ 
cle,  whose  diameter  is  obtained  from  the  distance  between 
the  axial  contour  generators. 

Even  when  we  used  the  least-squares  technique,  we 
found  the  errors  in  fitting  planes  to  be  very  large.  For 
example,  for  the  cylinder  in  figure  5,  we  obtained  an  error 
of  about  20  pixels  for  the  terminator  planes  using  the  L„ 
norm.  (The  cylinder  in  the  figure  is  about  80  pixels  long.) 
We  thus  have  problems  in  finding  planar  faces  from  stereo 
data  and  we  cannot  use  the  terminator  directed  method. 
We  have,  therefore,  not  yet  redeveloped  this  in  our  system. 

An  important  component  of  the  system  is  tracing  a 
contour.  How  do  we  trace  a  contour  when  we  have  surface 
marks,  noise  and  missing  data?  As  we  discussed  in  our 
previous  paper,  standard  transformation  techniques  like  the 


Figure  4:  Problems  with  the  earlier  tracing  algorithm 


Hough  Transform  cannot  be  used  as  we  do  not  know  the 
shape  of  the  contour  a  priori. 

We  have,  therefore,  developed  a  new  algorithm.  A  pre¬ 
vious  version  of  the  algorithm  and  associated  background  is 
given  in  [1].  Briefly,  we  treat  the  problem  of  tracing  as  the 
problem  of  finding  a  path  from  a  start  segment  to  a  goal 
segment.  In  such  a  treatment,  finding  the  next  segment 
from  the  current  path  is  of  crucial  importance.  Previously, 
to  find  the  next  segment,  we  preferred  connectivity  over 
continuity  and  we  handled  the  case  of  several  segments 
connected  to  the  current  one  before  handling  the  case  of 
missing  segments.  This  is  not  always  right  as  illustrated  by 
the  example  in  figure  4.  The  older  version  of  the  tracing 
algorithm  (tracer)  would  pick  up  segment  3  after  segment 
2,  which  is  erroneous.  The  other  weakness  of  the  previous 
tracer  was  that  it  would  make  hard  and  fast  decisions  at 
each  point,  coming  up  with  a  contour  if  successful.  This 
would  give  incorrect  results,  if  a  wrong  decision  was  taken 
at  any  point  in  the  tracing. 

To  rectify  these  problems  we  have  changed  our  tracing 
algorithm.  We  now  handle  the  cases  of  missing  segments 
and  connected  segments  in  a  uniform  way.  The  new  algo¬ 
rithm  has  been  implemented  as  an  exhaustive  depth  first 
search  (with  a  bound  on  the  maximum  depth  searched  and 
a  limit  on  the  branching  factor  of  the  search  tree).  Thus 
all  possible  contours  from  the  start  to  the  goal  segment  are 
found.  The  contours  are  then  evaluated  for  smoothness. 
The  smoothness  criterion  we  use  is  based  on  local  continu¬ 
ity.  The  smoothest  curve  is  returned  as  the  contour. 

In  our  depth  first  search  tree  we  need  to  decide  on  how 
to  expand  each  node  In  the  tree.  This  corresponds  to  decid¬ 
ing  on  what  is  (are)  the  next  segment(s)  from  the  current 
segment.  The  number  of  possible  different  next  segments 
depends  on  the  branching  factor  (B)  we  allow  for  our  depth- 
first  search  tree  (say  2).  To  choose  the  most  appropriate 
next  segment  (s),  we  search  in  a  neighbourhood  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  segment  for  segments  satisfying  some  constraints  and 
preferences.  These  are  based  on  continuity  and  proximity 
and  were  described  in  detail  In  (1).  The  tracing  algorithm 
has  also  been  modified  to  trace  in  2-D  in  the  image  plane. 

The  new  tracing  algorithm  has  been  found  to  give  much 
better  results  for  contours  with  a  lot  of  missing  segments 
and  a  lot  of  noise.  It  is  exhaustive  and  tries  all  possibilities; 
it  does  not  make  a  commitment  at  any  point  like  the  way 
the  previous  algorithm  did.  Also,  this  algorithm  is  very  ver¬ 
satile,  as  different  results  can  be  obtained  by  changing  the 
preference  criteria  for  the  next  segment,  the  branching  fac¬ 
tor  of  the  search  tree  and  the  way  smoothness  is  evaluated. 
The  algorithm  has  the  problem  that  it  could  be  very  time 
consuming  if  we  had  long  contours  with  several  branches. 
If  I?  is  our  depth  bound  and  B  the  branching  factor  then 
the  number  of  possible  contours  searched  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  leaves  in  the  depth-first-search  tree,  If 
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D  —  10  and  B  =  2  we  have  2®  =  512  possible  contours  in 
the  worst  case.  For  example  in  the  case  below, 


START  SEGMENT 


the  number  of  contours  =  2D_1  =  2,_1  =  2. 

In  the  next  section  we  shall  show  results  with  stereo  data 
and  data  from  an  active  range  finder  system  of  scenes  with 
Linear  Straight  Homogeneous  Generalized  Cones  (LSHGCs). 


4  Results  on  real  data  for  LSHGCs 

The  system  was  tested  on  scenes  with  synthetic  data  (as 
reported  in  [l])  and  real  data.  We  shall  discuss  and  demon¬ 
strate  results  for  the  axial  contour  generator  directed 
method  but  not  for  the  terminator  directed  method,  which 
has  not  yet  been  redeveloped. 

We  now  present  results  with  real  data  available  from 
a  segment-based  stereo  system  [12].  Figure  6  shows  the 
case  of  a  single  cylinder  and  figure  7  shows  two  objects 
with  occlusion.  In  both  cases  we  display  the  stereo  pair  of 
images,  the  segments  extracted  and  the  stereo  output  in 
two  projections.  Note,  that  the  stereo  data  is  very  jagged. 
The  output  of  our  program  is  shown,  with  the  cross-sections 
output  as  circles  as  discussed  earlier. 

For  the  cylinder  case  (figure  6)  we  have  45  segments 
and  there  are  potentially  =  990  possible  acg-pairs. 
Of  these,  the  program  explores  36  cases  (by  pruning  the 
search  space)  and  finds  one  object  with  acgs  17  and  33  and 
corresponding  terminators.  Other  combinations  are  also 
found,  like  one  with  acgs  44  and  33,  but  they  have  lower 
ratings  and  are  also  part  of  the  first  combination.  They 
are,  therefore,  eliminated  and  are  not  considered  objects. 
The  program  takes  about  five  minutes  to  run  on  this  scene. 

For  the  cylinder  and  frustum  example  (figure  7),  we 
have  60  segments  and  there  are  potentially  \^j  —  1770 
possible  acg-pairs.  Of  these  the  program  explores  105  cases 
and  finds  two  objects:  a  combination  with  acgs  54  Si  41 
and  corresponding  terminators,  and  another  with  acgs  35 
Si  24  and  corresponding  terminators.  Other  combinations 
are  also  found,  like  one  with  acgs  41  Sc  24  but  are  eliminated 
because  they  have  segments  belonging  to  combinations  with 
higher  ratings.  The  program  takes  about  15  minutes  to  run 
on  this  scene.  Note  that  no  special  and  extra  techniques 
have  yet  been  developed  to  handle  occlusion  other  than  the 
ones  mentioned  in  [1]. 


To  demonstrate  the  generality  of  the  system,  we  shall 
show  results  on  imperfect  boundaries  extracted  from  active 
range-finder  dtta.  Curvature  boundaries  are  extracted  us¬ 
ing  the  system  described  in  [13]  and  then  segments  are  fit 
and  depth  values  assigned  using  the  depth  map.  These  3-D 
line  segments  (and  their  corresponding  edgels)  are  fed  to 
our  system. 

An  example  of  a  simple  cylinder  Is  shown  in  figure  8. 
There  are  19  segments  in  the  figure,  and  thus  there  are 
potentially  (“)  =  171  acg-pairs,  of  which  the  program  ex¬ 
plores  only  10  cases.  The  best  combination,  with  6  St  12  as 
acgs  and  corresponding  terminators,  is  declared  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  found.  Other  combinations,  like  one  with  acgs  15  St  16, 
are  also  found  but  are  eliminated  as  they  have  a  lower  rat¬ 
ing  and  belong  to  the  object  already  found.  The  program 
takes  about  one  minute  to  run  on  this  scene. 

The  above  examples  clearly  demonstrate  that  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  capable  of  handling  textureless  scenes  with  little  in¬ 
formation  except  at  the  boundaries,  which  too  may  have 
missing  segments.  That  is,  we  are  capable  of  working  with 
very  sparse  (and  imperfect)  3-D  data,  unlike  previous  re¬ 
searchers  [2,3, 7, 6, 8]. 

5  Conclusion  and  future  work 

We  have  developed  a  system  for  shape  description  from 
sparse,  imperfect  3-D  data  with  surface  markings  and  miss¬ 
ing  data.  We  have  demonstrated  the  working  of  the  system 
on  real  data  with  Linear  Straight  Homogeneous  General¬ 
ized  Cones  (LSHGCs)  and  some  occlusion. 

As  part  of  future  work,  we  intend  to  study  complex  gen¬ 
eralized  cones.  By  a  complex  generalized  cone  we  mean  a 
GC  whose  axis  is  not  straight  or  whose  sweep  rule  is  not 
linear.  The  cross-section  is  still  kept  homogeneous,  i.e.,  its 
shape  does  not  change.  Thus  the  complete  GC  is  not  an 
LSHGC,  but  could  be  an  NLSHGC  (Non-Linear,  Straight 
Homogeneous  GC)  or  an  LNSHGC  (Linear,  Non-Straight 
Homogeneous  GC)  or  an  NLNSHGC  (Non-Linear,  Non- 
Straight  Homogeneous  GC)  etc.  In  addition  to  the  general 
properties  of  “in-betweenness"  and  tangency,  which  hold  for 
the  terminators  and  the  ends  of  the  axial  contour  genera* 
tors  (acgs),  we  have  the  important  property  of  tmoothneu 
of  the  acgs.  That  is,  each  aeg  is  a  smooth  contour.  Apart 
from  this,  we  conjecture  that  the  axial  contour  generators 
of  the  complex  GCs  are  piecewise  coplanar.  We  intend  to 
use  the  above  properties  in  our  analysis  of  complex  general¬ 
ized  cones  in  the  further  development  and  extension  of  our 
system. 
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(b)  (i)  projection  on  ix  pleat 


(b)  (ii)  projection  on  yx  plane 


Jagged  contonn  obtained  after  eterao  (x-axie  it  depth) 

Figure  5;  Figure  showing  the  jagged  3-D  contours  obtained  from  smooth  2-D  contours  in 
a  stereo  pair  of  views 


(a)  (i)  right  (r)  (a)  (ii)  left  (1)  (b)  (i)  segments — r  (b)  (ii)  segments— 1 


(c)  (i)  sx  plane  (c)  (ii)  yx  plane 

Projection*  of  stereo  oxtput  (x-axi*  is  depth) 


(d)  output  of  our  sys¬ 
tem 

Figure  6:  Data  of  a  single  cylinder  from  a  passive  range  finding  system  (stereopsis)  and 
output  of  our  system 
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(a)  range  image 


(b)  eegmentf  firom  range  image 


i 

I 

I  (e)  output  of  our  system 


Figure  8:  Data  of  a  simple  cylinder  from  an  active  range  finder  (after  processing  using 
the  system  in  Fan  et  al  ’86  and  segment  fitting)  and  output  of  our  system. 
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Object  Recognition  Using  Alignment 


Daniel  P.  Huttenlocher 
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Abstract.  This  paper  presents  an  approach  to  recogni¬ 
tion  where  an  object  is  first  aligned  with  an  image  using 
a  small  number  of  pairs  of  model  and  image  features,  and 
then  the  aligned  model  is  compared  directly  against  the 
image.  For  instance,  the  position,  orientation,  and  scale 
of  an  object  in  three-space  can  be  determined  from  three 
pairs  of  corresponding  model  and  image  features.  By  using 
a  small  fixed  number  of  features  to  determine  position  and 
orientation,  the  alignment  process  avoids  structuring  the 
recognition  problem  as  an  exponential  search.  To  demon¬ 
strate  the  method,  we  present  some  examples  of  recognising 
flat  rigid  objects  with  arbitrary  three-dimensional  position, 
orientation,  and  scale,  from  a  single  two-dimensional  im¬ 
age.  The  recognition  system  chooses  features  for  alignment 
using  a  scale-space  segmentation  of  edge  contours.  Finally, 
the  method  is  extended  to  the  domain  of  rigid  objects  in 
general. 

Introduction 

Object  recognition  involves  identifying  a  correspondence 
between  part  of  an  image  and  a  particular  view  of  a  known 
object.  This  requires  matching  the  ;mage  against  stored  ob¬ 
ject  models  to  determine  if  any  of  the  models  could  produce 
a  portion  of  the  image.  Even  .or  a  single  model,  a  given  ob¬ 
ject  can  appear  very  different  depending  on  its  position  and 
angle  with  respect  to  the  viewer.  First,  from  a  particular 
view  part  of  an  object  will  generally  be  occluded.  Second, 
an  object  may  be  distorted  by  projection  into  the  image 
plane  (e.g.,  forshortening).  Finally,  an  object  may  itself 
undergo  transformations  such  as  having  parts  which  move 
independently,  or  being  stretched  or  bent.  Most  recognition 
systems  assume  that  objects  are  rigid,  and  do  not  undergo 
any  transformation  [12]  [4]  [9]  [2].  Some  systems  allow  for 
perspective  projection  [16],  and  some  have  parameterised 
models  which  can  articulate  at  certain  points  [7]. 

The  presence  of  more  than  one  object  in  an  image  also 
complicates  the  recognition  problem.  First,  objects  may 
occlude  one  another.  Second,  different  objects  in  the  image 
must  somehow  be  individuated.  In  the  case  of  touching 


and  overlapping  objects  this  generally  cannot  be  done  prior 
to  recognition,  but  rather  must  be  part  of  the  recognition 
process  itself. 

The  Task 

In  this  paper  we  consider  the  problem  of  matching  a  two- 
dimensional  view  of  an  object  against  a  potential  model. 
The  viewed  object  can  have  arbitrary  three-dimensional  po¬ 
sition,  orientation,  and  scale,  and  may  be  touching  or  oc¬ 
cluded  by  other  objects  (3D  from  2D  recognition).  First  we 
consider  the  domain  of  flat  rigid  objects  such  as  the  widget 
shown  in  Figure  1.  While  the  viewed  object  is  flat,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  two-dimensional  because  a  flat  object  positioned 
in  three-space  can  undergo  distortion  such  as  forshortening 
when  projected  into  the  image  plane. 

Like  the  general  recognition  task,  this  task  suffers  from 
problems  of  occlusion  and  of  individuating  multiple  objects 
in  an  image.  There  is  also  a  limited  kind  of  shape  distortion 
caused  by  projecting  a  rigid  object  into  the  image.  We  then 
consider  extending  the  recogniser  to  the  domain  of  rigid 
objects  in  general,  such  as  the  personnel  carrier  show  in 
Figure  2. 


Figure  1,  A  flat  widget  used  in  recognition. 

The  current  task  cannot  be  handled  by  recognition  systems 
which  assume  rigid  objects  with  no  distortion  [12]  [4]  [9] 
[2],  or  by  systems  which  only  allow  parameterised  variation 
of  rigid  models  [7].  The  task  is  similar  to  that  of  Lowe, 
who  addresses  the  problem  of  three-dimensional  recogni¬ 
tion  f  a  single  two-dimensional  view  [16].  However  the 
task  considered  by  Lowe  is  more  restricted,  because  it  is 
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Figure  2.  A  personnel  carrier  used  in  recognition. 

assumes  that  objects  are  polyhedral,  and  are  viewed  such 
that  parallel  surfaces  appear  more  or  less  parallel. 

In  order  to  solve  this  task,  we  present  a  new  approach 
where  the  recognition  process  is  divided  into  two  stages. 
In  the  first  stage,  a  rigid  object  is  aligned  with  an  image 
using  a  small  number  of  model  and  image  features.  In  the 
second  stage,  the  alignment  is  used  to  transform  the  model 
into  image  coordinates.  The  key  observation  underlying  the 
alignment  operation  is  that  the  position  and  orientation  of 
a  rigid  object  can  be  determined  from  a  small  number  of 
position  and  orientation  measures.  Once  the  position  and 
orientation  have  been  determined,  the  model  can  be  com* 
pared  directly  with  the  image.  In  contrast,  current  recogni¬ 
tion  systems  search  for  the  largest  set  of  model  and  image 
feature  pairs  which  are  consistent  with  a  single  position  and 
orientation  of  a  rigid  object.  The  number  of  such  sets  is  ex¬ 
ponential,  requiring  the  use  of  various  techniques  to  limit 
the  search. 

Matching  Models  and  Images:  Previous 
Approaches 

In  this  section  we  briefly  discuss  the  limitations  of  some 
recent  recognition  systems  with  respect  to  the  recognition 
task  described  above  (for  a  more  general  review  see  [3]). 
These  systems  all  exploit  rigidity  by  noting  that  for  a  given 
position  and  orientation  of  a  rigid  object,  there  must  be  a 
single  transformation  which  maps  each  model  feature  onto 
its  corresponding  image  feature.  This  transformation  con¬ 
sists  of  a  three-dimensional  rotation  and  translation  in  3D 
from  3D  recognition,  and  a  solution  to  the  perspective  view¬ 
ing  equation  in  3D  from  2D  recognition  [16]. 

Recognition  is  generally  structured  as  a  search  for  the 
largest  pairing  of  model  and  image  features  for  which  there 
exists  a  single  transformation  mapping  each  model  feature 
to  its  corresponding  image  feature  [12]  [4]  [16]  [7]  [9].  For 
t  image  features  and  m  model  features  there  are  at  most 
p  =  »  x  m  purs  of  model  and  image  features.  Because 
of  occluded  image  points,  and  image  points  which  do  not 
correspond  to  the  model,  any  subset  of  these  p  pairs  could 
be  the  largest  set  of  matching  model  and  image  points,  and 
thus  the  number  of  possible  matches  is  exponential  in  the 
size  of  p.  Two  methods  are  used  to  limit  this  space  of 


possible  matchings  of  model  and  image  features. 

The  first  method  of  limiting  the  possible  matches  is  to 
use  the  identity  of  features  to  restrict  the  pairing  of  model 
and  image  features.  However,  even  in  the  ideal  case  where 
each  model  feature  has  only  a  single  corresponding  image 
feature,  there  may  be  multiple  matches  to  consider  because 
of  image  features  which  actually  correspond  to  other  objects 
in  the  scene.  Shape  descriptions  such  as  SLS  [6],  codons 
[14],  and  the  curvature  primal  sketch  [l]  are  all  intended  to 
produce  relatively  unique  features  for  use  in  recognition. 

The  problem  with  using  the  identity  of  features  in 
recognition  is  that  there  is  a  tradeoff  between  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  a  feature  and  the  robustness  with  which  it  can  be 
recognized.  Since  systems  which  rely  heavily  on  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  features  must  use  relatively  unique  features,  they 
tend  to  be  sensitive  to  noise  and  occlusion  in  the  image. 

For  instance,  the  LFF  [4]  and  3DPO  [5]  recognition 
systems  form  feature  descriptions  by  using  local  clusters 
of  features.  A  “focus  feature"  in  each  cluster  is  chosen 
for  use  in  matching.  This  feature  is  described  in  terms  of 
its  type  (e.g.,  corner,  hole),  and  the  type,  distance,  and 
angle  of  the  other  features  in  the  cluster.  The  use  of  local 
feature  clusters  yields  relatively  unique  features.  However, 
it  is  difficult  to  ensure  that  each  cluster  is  composed  of 
features  from  a  single  object,  making  the  system  sensitive 
to  the  position  and  orientation  of  neighboring  and  occluding 
objects. 

The  second  method  of  limiting  the  possible  matches  is 
to  use  relations  between  features  to  eliminate  inconsistent 
pairs  of  model  and  image  features  [12]  [9]  [4].  For  instance, 
in  order  for  two  pairs  of  model  and  image  features  (mj,»i) 
and  (mz,t2)  to  be  part  of  a  consistent  set,  the  distance 
between  the  image  features  t‘i  and  *3  must  be  the  same  as 
the  distance  between  the  model  features  mi  and  mj,  within 
some  error  bound.  Similarly,  the  angle  between  orientation 
measures  for  any  pair  of  image  features  must  match  the 
angle  between  the  corresponding  pair  of  model  features. 

The  problem  with  using  relations  between  features  in 
recognition  is  that  the  relations  must  be  measurable  in  the 
image.  Since  relations  such  as  distance  and  angle  are  not 
invariant  under  projection,  three-dimensional  recognition 
systems  which  use  these  relations  require  three-dimensional 
data.  Relations  which  are  invariant  under  projection  tend 
to  be  much  weaker  than  distance  and  angle  relations. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  distance  and  angle  re¬ 
lations  can  be  used  to  greatly  limit  the  number  of  possible 
matches  of  a  model  to  an  image,  for  both  2D  from  2D  [12] 
[4]  and  3D  from  3D  [13]  [5]  recognition  tasks.  However,  the 
method  cannot  readily  be  extended  to  handle  3D  from  2D 
tasks.  In  addition  to  empirical  demonstrations  of  the  power 
of  distance  and  angle  relations  among  features,  it  has  been 
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shown  that  simple  bounded-noise  distance  constraints  can 
be  used  to  develop  an  0(nJ)  time  algorithm  for  recogniz¬ 
ing  an  isolated  object  with  n  features  which  can  undergo 
two-dimensional  rotation  and  translation.  [2]. 

The  SCERPO  system  [16]  [17]  is  the  only  one  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  problem  of  three-dimensional  recognition  from  a 
single  two-dimensional  view.  Image  edges  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  using  proximity  and  parallelism.  These  local  group¬ 
ings  are  then  used  to  form  pairs  of  model  and  image  fea¬ 
tures.  A  given  set  of  feature  pairs  are  consistent  if  there  is 
a  solution  to  the  perspective  viewing  equation  which  maps 
each  model  feature  onto  its  corresponding  image  feature. 
There  are  no  simple  pairwise  checks  such  as  distance  and 
angle  relations  which  can  be  used  to  incrementally  test  the 
consistency  of  a  set  of  pairs  given  an  added  pair.  Instead, 
the  perspective  viewing  equation  is  solved  for  each  added 
pair  of  model  and  image  points.  This  is  done  using  Newton- 
Raphson  iteration,  which  allows  a  solution  to  be  modified 
to  account  for  a  new  pair. 

None  of  these  recognition  systems  effectively  address 
the  task  of  recognizing  objects  which  have  arbitrary  three- 
dimensional  position,  orientation  and  scale,  from  a  single 
two-dimensional  view.  Each  system  restricts  the  recogni¬ 
tion  task  in  order  to  limit  space  of  possible  matches  of  mod¬ 
els  and  images  (e.g.,  using  distance  and  angle  relations,  or 
requiring  parallel  surfaces  to  appear  parallel).  In  the  next 
section  we  present  a  new  approach  for  matching  models  and 
images  which  does  not  structure  recognition  as  an  exponen¬ 
tial  search.  We  then  demonstrate  this  method  on  several 
images. 

The  Alignment  Method  of  Recognition 

We  have  seen  above  that  recognition  can  be  viewed  as  a 
search  through  the  space  of  all  possible  positions  and  ori¬ 
entations  of  all  possible  objects.  The  Idea  of  the  alignment 
approach  is  to  separate  this  search  into  two  stages.  In  the 
first  stage,  the  position,  orientation,  and  scale  of  an  object 
are  found  using  a  minimal  amount  of  information,  such  as 
three  pairs  of  model  and  image  points.  In  the  second  stage, 
the  alignment  is  used  to  map  the  object  model  into  image 
coordinates  for  comparison  with  the  image. 

There  are  two  major  advantages  of  this  approach.  First, 
by  using  a  small  fixed  number  of  model  and  image  features, 
we  avoid  structuring  recognition  as  a  search  through  an  ex¬ 
ponential  space.  Second,  a  given  alignment  can  be  used 
to  match  multiple  models  against  the  image.  If  a  group 
of  objects  are  stored  such  that  they  are  aligned  with  one 
another,  then  a  single  alignment  computation  will  map  the 
entire  group  of  objects  into  the  image. 

The  key  observation  behind  the  approach  is  that  the 
alignment  can  be  performed  with  a  small  amount  of  infor¬ 


mation.  For  example,  three  image  points  and  three  corre¬ 
sponding  model  points  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  posi¬ 
tion,  orientation  and  scale  of  a  rigid  object  in  three-space. 
Similarly,  two  points  and  an  orientation  measure  can  also 
be  used  to  solve  for  the  three-dimensional  alignment. 

In  the  case  of  two-dimensional  recognition,  only  two 
pairs  of  corresponding  model  and  image  points  are  needed 
to  align  a  model  with  an  image.  Consider  two  pairs,  (mi,  n) 
and  (m2, 12),  such  that  model  point  mi  corresponds  to  im¬ 
age  point  t‘i  and  model  point  m2  corresponds  to  image  point 
>2.  First  the  model  is  translated  in  x  and  y  such  that  mi 
is  coincident  with  *1,  Then  it  is  rotated  about  the  new  mi 
such  that  the  edge  mim2  is  coincident  with  the  edge  t‘i»2. 
Finally  the  scale  factor  is  computed  to  make  m2  coincident 
with  «2.  These  two  translations,  one  rotation,  and  a  scale 
factor  will  make  each  unoccluded  point  of  the  model  coin¬ 
cident  with  its  corresponding  image  point,  as  long  as  the 
initial  correspondence  of  (mi,t‘i)  and  (m2,t2)  was  correct. 

For  3D  from  2D  recognition,  the  alignment  method  is 
somewhat  more  complicated.  In  the  final  section  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  we  show  how  to  use  three  pairs  of  model  and  image 
points  to  position  and  orient  a  model  in  three-space  given 
a  single  two-dimensional  view,  assuming  orthographic  pro¬ 
jection.  A  transformation  from  the  model  to  the  image 
consists  of  2-dimensional  translation,  three-dimensional  ro¬ 
tation,  and  a  linear  scale  factor  which  is  proportional  to  the 
viewing  distance.  Under  normal  viewing  conditions,  ortho¬ 
graphic  projection  plus  scale  is  a  reasonable  approximation 
to  perspective  viewing.  Under  high  perspective  distortion 
-  when  the  object  occupies  much  of  the  field  of  view  -  the 
approximation  is  poor.  However,  under  such  conditions 
people  also  appear  to  be  bad  at  recognition. 

Consider  an  object,  O,  with  three-dimensional  posi¬ 
tional  freedom,  and  a  two-dimensional  image,  I,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  view  of  O  (perhaps  along  with  other  objects).  We 
are  interested  in  using  the  alignment  computation  to  find 
0  in  the  image.  The  feature  detector  discussed  in  the  next 
section  returns  a  set  of  pairs  of  matching  object  and  image 
features,  P.  Any  three-tuple  of  the  pairs  in  P  specifies  a 
possible  alignment  of  the  object  with  the  image.  In  gen¬ 
eral  some  small  number  of  these  alignments  will  define  the 
true  position  and  orientation  of  the  object,  and  the  rest  will 
be  due  to  incorrect  matchings  of  model  and  image  points. 
Thus  the  recognition  problem  is  to  determine  which  align¬ 
ment  in  P  defines  the  transformation  mapping  the  most 
model  points  onto  their  corresponding  image  points. 

Given  a  set  of  pairs  of  model  and  image  features,  P, 
we  solve  for  the  alignment  specified  by  each  triple  in  P.  For 
some  triples  there  will  be  no  possible  alignment  of  the  three 
model  and  image  features.  Each  remaining  triple  specifies 
a  transformation  mapping  moctal  points  to  image  points. 
An  alignment  is  scored  by  using  the  transformation  to  map 
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the  model  edges  into  the  image,  and  correlating  the  trans¬ 
formed  model  edges  with  the  image  edges.  The  best  align¬ 
ment  is  the  one  which  correlates  the  most  model  edges  with 
image  edges. 

For  m  model  features  and  i  image  features,  the  number 
of  pairs  of  model  and  image  features,  p,  is  at  most  i  x  m. 
With  a  good  labeling  scheme,  the  number  of  pairs,  p,  will  be 
much  smaller,  approaching  m  when  each  model  point  has 
one  corresponding  image  point.  Given  p  pairs  of  features, 
there  are  (£),  or  0(p3),  three-tuples  of  pairs,  each  of  which 
specifies  a  possible  alignment  of  the  model  and  the  image. 
Each  alignment  is  scored  by  mapping  the  model  edges  into 
the  image.  If  the  model  edges  are  of  length  /,  then  the 
worst  case  running  time  of  the  algorithm  is  0(/p3).  Thus 
by  structuring  the  recognition  process  as  an  alignment  stage 
followed  by  a  comparison  stage,  it  is  transformed  from  the 
exponential  problem  of  finding  the  largest  consistent  set 
of  model  and  image  points,  to  the  polynomial  problem  of 
finding  the  best  triple  of  model  and  image  points. 


Shape  Features:  Segmenting  Edge  Contours 

The  recognition  system  uses  edge-based  shape  features  for 
matching  models  against  images.  The  input  to  the  system 
is  a  grey-level  image.  The  image  is  processed  by  an  edge 
detector  [8],  and  the  edges  are  chained  together  using  an 
eight-way  chaining  algorithm.  Chains  with  low  overall  edge 
strength  are  discarded.  Thresholding  whole  chains  rather 
than  individual  edge  points  produces  a  more  stable  output. 
Finally,  edge  chains  with  unambiguous  nearest  neighbors 
are  merged  together  if  they  can  be  connected  by  a  smooth 
spline. 

Once  pieces  of  edge  contour  have  been  chained  to¬ 
gether,  simple  shape  descriptors  are  derived  using  the  local 
curvature  of  the  edge  contours.  The  curvature  is  computed 
as  the  change  in  angle  (per  unit  arclength)  between  local 
tangent  vectors  at  neighboring  pixels.  The  tangents  are 
computed  using  the  least  squares  best  fit  line  over  a  small 
local  neighborhood. 

A  relatively  stable  segmentation  of  an  edge  contour 
is  obtained  by  breaking  the  contour  at  zero  crossings  of 
curvature  (inflection  points  in  the  contour).  Zero  curva¬ 
ture  regions  are  also  identified,  segmenting  the  contour  into 
straight,  positive  curvature  and  negative  curvature  pieces. 
Zero  crossings  of  curvature  were  chosen  as  segmentation 
points  because  they  are  stable  under  three-dimensional  ro¬ 
tation  and  projection,  except  in  the  degenerate  case  where 
they  disappear  (when  the  contour  projects  into  a  line). 
Maximum  curvature  points,  which  are  often  used  to  seg¬ 
ment  edge  contours  [10]  [16],  arc  not  at  all  stable  under 
rotation  and  projection. 


Figure  8.  A  simple  curvature  scale-space  segmentation 

of  a  widget. 

A  hierarchy  of  curve  segmentations  can  be  obtained  by 
smoothing  the  curvature  at  different  scales,  and  using  the 
smoothed  curvature  to  segment  the  edge  contour.  Smooth- 
ingin  curvature  space  preserves  only  those  inflection  points 
in  the  edge  contour  (zero  crossings  of  curvature)  which 
are  significant  at  a  given  scale.  Thus  coarser  scale  seg¬ 
ments  correspond  to  merging  neighboring  segments  at  finer 
scales,  producing  a  scale-space  [18]  [19]  hierarchy  of  seg¬ 
ments.  Since  coarser  scales  of  smoothing  do  not  introduce 
zero  crossings  which  were  not  present  at  finer  scales,  the 
hierarchy  forms  a  tree  of  segments  from  coarser  to  finer 
scales. 

Figure  3  shows  a  three-level  scale-space  curvature  seg¬ 
mentation  of  the  edge  contours  of  the  widget  in  Figure  1. 
Each  part  of  the  Figure  shows  the  same  contour,  segmented 
according  to  the  curvature  smoothed  at  different  scales  (us¬ 
ing  Gaussian  filters  of  size  o  =  7, 20,  and  40  pixels,  respec¬ 
tively).  The  coarsest  scale  is  at  the  top  of  the  Figure  and 
the  finest  scale  is  at  the  bottom.  The  endpoints  of  each 
segment  are  delimited  by  a  dot,  and  zero  curvature  regions 
are  shown  in  bold. 

Each  segment  of  edge  contour  is  classified  according  to 
whether  it  is  curved  or  straight.  The  curved  segments  are 
further  classified  by  the  degree  of  closure:  open  or  closed, 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  contour:  smooth  or  unsmooth, 
yielding  a  total  of  five  types  of  segments.  Richer  descrip¬ 
tions  are  then  obtained  by  combining  the  classifications  at 
multiple  scales  of  smoothing. 

The  three  segmentations  in  Figure  3  form  a  (multi-rooted) 
tree,  where  each  region  at  a  coarse  scale  corresponds  to 
one  or  more  regions  at  each  finer  scale.  Figure  4  shows 
this  scale-space  segment  tree.  Each  segment  in  the  tree  is 
indicated  by  its  label  from  Figure  3,  and  by  the  type  of 
segment:  straight,  curve,  and  open-curve. 
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Figure  4.  Multi-scale  segmentation  tree  corresponding 

to  the  curvature  scale-space  segmentation  in  Figure  3. 

Multi-scale  descriptions  are  formed  using  the  types  of 
segments  at  a  given  scale,  plus  the  structure  of  the  hierarchy 
at  the  next  finer  scale.  Two  aspects  of  the  tree  structure 
are  used.  First,  a  segment  is  classified  according  to  whether 
it  corresponds  (primarily)  to  one  or  many  segments  at  the 
next  finer  scale:  single  or  multiple.  Second,  a  multiple 
segment  is  classified  according  to  whether  or  not  the  finer 
scale  segments  form  a  regular  pattern.  A  pattern  consists  of 
a  repetition  of  the  same  type  of  segment,  in  either  the  same 
or  opposite  directions  of  curvature.  This  yields  the  classifi¬ 
cation  irregular,  regular-same,  and  regular-opposite. 

For  example,  using  this  multi-scale  description,  the 
straight  segment  A1  at  level  1  in  the  tree  is  differenti¬ 
ated  from  the  other  straight  segments  Cl  and  El  at  the 
same  level,  because  A1  is  composed  of  multiple,  irregu¬ 
lar  segments  at  the  next  level  whereas  Cl  and  El  are  each 
composed  of  a  single  segment. 

Using  the  multi-scale  description,  at  the  coarsest  scale 
the  widget  is  composed  of  seven  segments,  only  two  of  which 
can  be  confused  with  one  another  (the  two  straight  seg¬ 
ments  Cl  and  El).  The  segments  are,  Al;  straight,  multi, 
irregular;  Bl:  curve,  single,  smooth;  Cl:  straight, 
single;  Dl:  open-curve,  single;  El:  straight,  single; 
FI:  curve,  multi,  irregular;  Gl:  closed-curve,  single, 
smooth.  Thus,  the  result  of  this  multi-level  description  is 
relatively  unique  classification  of  the  edge  segments,  even 
though  the  individual  features  are  coarse,  and  sparsely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  image. 

Points  for  use  by  the  alignment  algorithm  are  obtained 
from  the  features  as  follows.  For  closed  segments  of  contour, 
the  center  of  the  region  defined  by  the  contour  is  used.  This 
point  is  found  from  the  intersection  of  the  major  and  minor 
axes  of  the  region.  For  straight  segments  the  endpoints 
are  used,  and  for  other  curved  segments  the  middle  of  the 
curve  is  used.  Since  the  endpoints  of  the  segments  are  at 
inflection  points  or  the  ends  of  zero  curvature  regions,  they 
are  relatively  ctable,  making  it  reasonable  to  use  endpoints 

and  midpoints  for  matching. 

Given  a  model  and  an  image,  the  multi-scale  descrip¬ 
tion  of  both  the  model  and  the  image  are  computed.  The 


coarse  level  descriptions  are  then  used  to  determine  which 
model  features  can  potentially  match  which  image  features. 
These  possibly  matching  features  form  the  set  of  pairs,  P, 
for  the  alignment  algorithm,  -In  scoring  how  well  an  align¬ 
ment  matches  an  image,  fine  scale  model  features  are  used. 

Examples 

In  this  section  we  show  several  examples  of  the  recogniser 
processing  grey-scale  images  of  widgets.  The  model  is- the 
multi-scale  description  of  the  widget  shown  in  Figure  3  and 
Figure  4.  The  model  is  just  the  result  of  processing  the 
image  of  the  isolated  widget  in  Figure  1  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  image.  Thus  for  flat  objects,  models  are  formed 
directly  from  an  image  of  an  object. 

The  recognizer  is  implemented  on  a  Symbolics  3650, 
and  takes  from  2-5  minutes  for  each  of  the  examples  Bhown 
in  this  section.  A  multi-scale  description  of  the  edge  seg¬ 
ments  is  formed  and  used  to  define  alignment  points  in  the 
image,  as  described  in  the  previous  section.  Possible  align¬ 
ments  are  then  computed  using  all  three-tuples  of  model 
and  image  point  pairs.  For  each  alignment,  the  model  is 
mapped  into  the  image  and  the  transformed  model  edges 
are  correlated  with  the  image  edges.  The  alignments  are 
ranked  based  on  the  percentage  of  the  model  edge  contour 
for  which  there  if  a  corresponding  image  edge  contour. 

Each  example  is  illustrated  by  a  Figure  with  four  parts: 
i)  the  grey-level  image,  ii)  the  thresholded  image  edges 
extracted  by  the  edge  detector,  iii)  the  model  edges,  iv) 
the  edges  of  the  aligned  model  superimposed  on  the  im¬ 
age.  Part  iv)  also  indicates  the  points  which  were  used  in 
computing  the  alignment  of  the  model  with  the  image. 

The  example  in  Figure  5  shows  two  widgets  in  the 
plane.  The  top  widget  has  been  flipped  over,  and  thus 
cannot  be  recognized  using  only  two-dimensional  transfor¬ 
mations.  The  recognizer  finds  two  distinct  positions  and 
orientations  of  the  model  which  match  90%  and  98%  of  the 
model  edge  contour  to  image  edges.  These  two  matches  are 
shown  in  part  iv)  of  the  Figure. 

Another  position  and  orientation  is  found  at  the  alignment 
stage,  but  is  eliminated  because  the  correlation  with  the 

image  is  poor,  and  the  image  edges  are  accounted  for  by  a 
better  alignment.  This  alignment  is  shown  in  Figure  6  su¬ 
perimposed  with  the  image  edges.  This  alignment  is  .found 
because  the  two  straight  edges  are  indistinguishable,  and 
the  three  points  used  for  alignment  were  the  two  straight 
edges  and  the  bend. 

Figure  7  shows  a  widget  which  has  been  tilted  approxi¬ 
mately  30  degrees  by  resting  one  end  of  it  on  a  block,  for- 
shortenirg  the  image.  The  recognizer  finds  a  single  best 
position  and  orientation,  which  is  shown  in  part  iv)  of  the 
Figure. 
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Figure  5.  Matching  a  widget  against  an  image  of  two 
widgets  in  the  plane.  See  the  text  for  a  description. 


Figure  6.  An  alignment  of  a  widget  with  an  image 
which  does  not  match  the  fine  scale  model  features 
with  image  features. 


Figure  7.  Matching  a  widget  against  an  image  of  a 
forshortened  widget. 


The  next  example,  in  Figure  8,  shows  another  widget 
which  has  been  tilted  out  of  the  image  plane  —  for  instance 
the  circular  end  is  now  an  oval.  The  best  match  is  shown 
in  part  iv)  of  the  Figure. 

Finally,  we  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  recognizer  to 
find  partly  occluded  objects.  As  long  as  three  features  are 
visible  in  the  image,  the  alignment  algorithm  will  be  able  to 


Figure  8.  Matching  a  widget  against  an  image  of  a 
tilted  widget. 


align  the  model  with  the  image.  Figure  9  shows  a  widget 
which  has  a  pile  of  smaller  widgets  obscuring  the  circular 
end.  The  best  alignment  matches  80%  of  the  model  edge 
contour  to  image  edges,  and  is  shown  in  part  iv)  of  the 
Figure.  Figure  10  shows  two  widgets  obscured  by  each 
other  and  several  smaller  objects.  The  matcher  finds  two 
distinct  positions  and  orientations,  which  are  shown  in  part 
iv)  of  the  Figure. 

From  these  examples  we  see  that  the  alignment  al¬ 
gorithm  finds  a  small  number  of  reasonable  matches  of 
widgets  to  images,  even  when  the  widget  is  forshortened, 
scaled,  and  partly  occluded.  The  scoring  method  of  map¬ 
ping  model  edges  into  the  image  provides  a  simple  method 
for  finding  the  best  alignment. 

Recognizing  Non-Flat  Objects 

Extending  the  alignment  method  to  recognize  non-fiat  ob¬ 
jects  such  as  the  personnel  carrier  in  Figure  2  is  relatively 
straightforward.  The  only  difference  between  using  a  three- 
dimensional  model  and  a  two-dimensional  model  is  the  need 
to  eliminate  portions  of  the  object  which  are  not  visible 
from  a  given  position  and  orientation.  Thus,  after  comput¬ 
ing  a  possible  alignment,  model  edges  and  surfaces  which 
are  not  visible  from  the  specified  position  and  orientation 
must  be  removed  before  the  model  is  mapped  into  the  im- 
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Figure  9.  Matching  a  widget  against  an  image  of  a 
partly  occluded  widget. 

age  (cf.  [11]). 

For  a  three-dimensional  model,  it  must  also  be  en¬ 
sured  that  the  three  points  used  in  alignment  are  all  visible 
given  the  position  and  orientation  of  the  object  which  they 
specify.  Thus  for  each  possible  alignment,  the  three  model 
points  must  be  checked  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  on 
hidden  edges  or  surfaces. 

Rather  than  using  a  single  three-dimensional  model  of 
an  object,  it  is  possible  to  use  multiple  planar  views,  with 
one  view  for  each  position  from  which  a  different  set  of 
object  surfaces  are  visible.  Using  multiple  local  alignments, 
such  a  planar  model  can  be  matched  to  a  variety  of  different 


Figure  10.  Matching  a  widget  against  an  image  of  two 
partly  occluded  widgets. 


images  of  the  object. 


Using  just  a  single  alignment,  a  planar  model  of  a 
three-dimensional  object  will  only  match  images  which  are 
taken  at  close  to  the  same  viewing  angle  as  the  model 
view.  The  distortion  in  using  a  planar  model  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  model  actually  contains  multiple  object 
planes,  even  though  the  points  in  the  model  are  only  two- 
dimensional.  However  by  using  multiple  alignments,  one 
for  each  plane  of  the  object,  a  flat  model  can  be  matched 
to  images  from  a  wide  range  of  different  viewpoints. 

One  method  of  finding  such  regions  for  local  alignment 
is  to  triangulate  the  set  of  model  features  used  in  alignment, 
and  separately  align  each  triangular  region.  To  map  the 
model  to  the  image,  all  the  model  points  inside  a  given  tri¬ 
angle  are  transformed  using  the  alignment  for  that  triangle. 
To  the  extent  that  a  triangle  falls  on  a  nearly  planar  part 
of  an  object,  this  will  produce  a  correct  alignment  for  that 
region.  By  aligning  each  locally  neighboring  triple  of  model 
features  found  in  the  triangulation,  rigidity  is  preserved  for 


Figure  1 1 .  Local  alignment  of  two  views  of  a  personnel 
carrier. 
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each  triangle,  but  not  for  the  object  as  a  whole. 

Points  in  a  given  triangle  will  not  be  mapped  into  the 
image  correctly  if  they  are  not  on  the  same  plane  of  the 
object  as  the  three  points  defining  the  triangle.  However, 
such  points  will  usually  be  transformed  to  a  point  near  their 
correct  position  because  the  alignment  will  be  partially  cor¬ 
rect.  Therefore  the  locally-rigid  alignment  process  can  be 
iterated,  starting  with  a  two-point  or  three-point  alignment, 
and  using  the  partial  match  to  pick  potential  corresponding 
model  and  image  points  for  computing  more  refined,  and 
less  globally  rigid,  alignments. 

lb  show  how  this  local  alignment  algorithm  works,  the  im¬ 
age  of  a  personnel  carrier  in  Figure  2  is  matched  with  an¬ 
other  view  taken  from  a  slightly  different  position,  shown 
in  Figure  11a.  Simple  three-dimensional  alignment  of  these 
images  is  insufficient  because  the  side  of  the  personnel  car¬ 
rier  has  become  substantially  forshortened  whereas  the  front 
has  not.  Figure  lib  shows  the  triangulation  used  for 
matching  the  two  images  (the  correspondence  between  the 
two  images  was  specified  by  hand).  Figure  11c  shows  a 
synthetic  image  formed  by  transforming  the  image  in  part  b 
according  to  the  specified  triangles.  Figure  lid  shows  the 
images  in  parts  a  and  c  superimposed.  To  better  see  how 
well  the  two  personnel  carriers  match,  the  intensity  edges  of 
the  two  images  are  also  superimposed  on  the  images.  The 
match  is  good  enough  to  even  bring  small  details  such  as 
the  white  cross  painted  on  the  front  into  correspondence. 

The  3D  from  2D  Alignment  Method 

In  this  section  we  present  the  alignment  method  in  de¬ 
tail.  We  show  that  the  position,  orientation,  and  scale  of 
an  object  in  three-space  can  be  determined  from  a  two- 
dimensional  image  using  three  pairs  of  corresponding  model 
and  image  points.  This  method  approximates  perspec¬ 
tive  viewing  by  orthographic  projection  plus  a  scale  factor 
which  is  proportional  to  the  viewing  distance.  As  men¬ 
tioned  above,  this  is  a  reasonable  approximation  except 
when  the  object  is  very  large  with  respect  to  the  viewing 
distance. 

Consider  three  model  points  am,  bm  and  cm  and  three 
corresponding  image  points  a,,  6,  and  c,,  where  the  model 
points  specify  three-dimensional  positions,  (*,  y,z),  and  the 
image  points  specify  positions  in  the  image  plane,  (z,y,0). 
The  alignment  task  is  to  find  a  transformation  which  maps 
the  plane  defined  by  the  three  model  points  onto  the  image 
plane,  such  that  each  model  point  coincides  with  its  cor¬ 
responding  image  point.  If  no  such  transformation  exists, 
then  the  alignment  process  must  determine  this  fact. 

Since  the  viewing  direction  is  along  the  z-axis,  an  align¬ 
ment  is  a  transformation  which  positions  the  model  such 
that  am  projects  along  the  z-axis  onto  o,,  and  similarly  for 


bm  onto  bi,  and  em  onto  c,.  The  transformation  consists  of 
translations  in  x  and  y,  and  rotations  about  three  orthog¬ 
onal  axes.  There  is  no  translation  in  x  because  all  points 
along  the  viewing  axis  are  equivalent  under  orthographic 
projection.  Instead,  distance  from  the  viewer  is  reflected 
by  a  change  in  scale. 

The  first  step  in  finding  an  alignment  is  to  translate 
the  model  points  so  that  one  point  projects  along  the  x- 
axis  onto  its  corresponding  image  point.  Using  the  point 
am  for  this  purpose,  the  model  points  are  translated  by 
(za,  -  xam,ya,  -  yam,0),  yielding  the  model  points  a'm,  b'm 
and  e'm.  This  brings  a'mi,  the  projection  of  o'm  into  the 
image  plane,  into  correspondence  with  a,,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  12a. 


Figure  12.  The  alignment  process:  a)  the  points  oj 
and  am  are  brought  into  correspondence,  b)  the  ab 
edges  are  aligned,  c)  the  points  b(  and  bm  are  brought 
into  correspondence,  d)  the  points  c,-  and  cm  are  brought 
into  correspondence. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  rotate  the  model  about  three  or¬ 
thogonal  axes  to  align  bm  and  cm  with  their  corresponding 
image  points.  First  we  align  one  of  the  model  edges  with 
its  corresponding  image  edge  by  rotating  the  model  about 
the  z-axis.  Using  the  a'mb'm  edge  we  rotate  the  model  by 
the  angle  between  the  image  edge  a,6t,  and  the  projected 
model  edge  &'mib'mi,  >. aiding  the  new  model  points  b'^  and 
c"  ,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  12b. 

To  simplify  the  presentation,  the  coordinate  axes  are 
now  shifted  so  that  a,  is  the  origin,  and  the  z-axis  runs 
along  the  edge. 

Since  6"  the  projection  of  6"  into  the  image  plane, 
lies  along  the  z-axis,  it  can  be  brought  into  correspondence 
with  bi  by  simply  rotating  the  model  about  the  y-axis.  The 
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amount  of  rotation  is  determined  by  the  relative  lengths  of 
am6m  and  a,- 6,,  because  the  model  must  be  rotated  such 
that  the  projected  model  edge  is  the  same  length  as  the 
image  edge.  If  the  model  edge  is  shorter  than  the  image 
edge,  then  there  is  no  such  rotation,  and  hence  the  model 
cannot  be  aligned  with  the  image. 

Thus,  the  model  points  6"  and  cJJ,  are  rotated  about 
the  y-axis  by  <f>  to  obtain  6"'  and  e'",  where 

f  ,  I1&.-  -(1.0)0)11 

C0S*-||6m.  (1,0, 0)|| 


for  0  <  co8^  <  1.  Note  that  since  o<  is  the  origin,  the 
length  of  the  edges  is  just  6,  and  bm.  The  result  of  this 
rotation  is  illustrated  in  Figure  12c. 

Finally,  e'"  is  brought  into  correspondence  with  e,-  by 
rotation  about  the  x-axis.  The  degree  of  rotation  is  again 
determined  by  the  relative  lengths  of  model  and  image 
edges.  However,  in  the  previous  case,  the  edges  were  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  x-axis,  and  therefore  the  length  was  the  same  as 
the  x  component  of  the  length.  In  this  case,  the  edges  need 
not  be  parallel  to  the  y  axis,  and  therefore  the  y  component 
of  the  lengths  must  be  used.  Thus,  the  rotation  about  the 
x-axis  is  0,  where 


cos  6  = 


jlfi  -(0.1,0)11 

||cm  ’  (0, 1,0)| 


(2) 


for  0  <  cos  8  <  1. 

If  the  model  distance  is  shorter  than  the  image  dis¬ 
tance,  there  is  no  transformation  which  aligns  the  model 
and  the  image.  Furthermore,  if  the  rotation  does  not  actu¬ 
ally  bring  c(J({  into  correspondence  with  c<,  then  there  is  also 
no  alignment.  This  latter  case  can  result  because  the  rota¬ 
tions  are  those  which  will  bring  the  points  into  alignment 
if  there  actually  is  a  consistent  solution.  If  there  is  no  solu¬ 
tion  then  it  may  still  be  possible  to  solve  for  the  rotations, 
but  they  will  not  bring  all  three  points  into  alignment. 


The  final  rotation  brings  the  plane  defined  by  the  three 
model  points  into  correspondence  with  the  image  plane,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  I2d.  This  combination  of  translations 
and  rotations  can  now  be  used  to  map  the  model  into  the 
image,  in  order  to  determine  if  the  object  is  in  fact  in  the 
image  at  this  position  and  orientation. 

Now  we  show  how  to  solve  for  a  linear  scale  factor  as 
a  sixth  unknown.  First  we  note  that  scaling  the  model 
changes  only  the  final  two  rotations  (about  the  x-  and  y- 
axis),  and  not  the  x  and  y  translations,  or  the  rotation 
around  the  x-axis.  This  is  because  scaling  changes  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  the  three  model  points,  and  oniy  the  ro¬ 
tations  about  the  x-  and  y-axis  depend  on  the  distances 
between  points. 

The  final  two  rotations  align  bm  with  6<,  and  em  with 
C{.  The  alignment  of  bm  involves  movement  of  6m<  along 
the  x-axis,  whereas  the  alignment  of  cm  involves  movement 
of  cm,  in  both  the  x  and  y  directions. 


Since  the  movement  of  bm(  is  a  sliding  of  along  the 
x-axis,  only  the  x-component,  xt>,  changes.  The  change  is 
given  by  the  rotation  ^  about  the  y-axis,  as  in  (1).  With  a 
scale  factor,  s,  this  becomes 

x{,  -  txi  (cos  <f>)  (8) 

Similarly  the  movement  of  em,  in  the  y  direction  is 
given  by  the  rotation  6  about  the  x-axis,  as  in  (2).  With  a 
scale  factor  this  becomes 

y'  =  syc(cosfi)  (4) 

The  movement  of  cm(  in  the  x  direction  is  given  by 
the  rotations  about  both  the  x-  and  the  y-axis.  From  the 
matrix  for  a  combined  rotation  about  the  x-  and  y-  axis  we 
obtain 

x'  -  (xcos  6  +  yainp  sin  0) 

Thus  with  the  scale  factor,  the  the  x  component  of  em  is 
x'e  —  a(xe  cos  9  +  ye  sin  <j>  sin  9)  (5) 

Now  we  have  three  equations  in  the  three  unknowns, 
a,  0 ,  and  p.  One  method  to  solve  for  a  is  to  substitute  for 
costf,  sintf,  and  sin^  in  (5).  From  (3)  we  know  that, 

sin^  =  —  \]a3x\  -af  (6) 


And  similarly  from  (4), 

Bin0  =  ~V«2V?-Ve2 

®Vc 


(7) 


Substituting  (6)  and  (7)  into  (5)  and  simplifying  yields 
s2(x»x;\-  xcx'k)a  =  (a,xl  -  x?)(aaya  -  y?) 
Expanding  out  the  terms  we  obtain 
**{xlvc)  -  s2(z2y?  +  x'bVl  +  (*6*i  ~  *c*02)  + 
a  quadratic  in  a3.  While  there  are  generally  two  possible 
solutions,  it  can  be  shown  that  only  one  of  the  solutions 
will  specify  possible  values  of  cos ^  and  cos#. 

Having  solved  for  the  scale  of  an  object,  the  final  two 
rotations  <j>  and  0  can  be  computed  using  (1)  and  (2)  mod¬ 
ified  to  account  for  the  scale  factor, 


,eoHd)  llfr -(1,0.0)11 

3(C08^)_||fi«*  (1,0,0)11 


and 


...  N- (o,i,o)l] 

s(OT)~  lie -to, >,0)|| 

Thus  solving  for  scale  involves  the  computation  of  «,  and 
slight  a  modification  to  the  computation  of  the  finai  two 
rotations. 

For  planar  models,  the  three-dimensional  alignment 
task  only  involves  mapping  points  from  one  plane  to  an¬ 
other.  Therefore,  a  planar  model  can  be  aligned  with  an 
image  using  only  two-dimensional  operations.  In  effect,  the 
actual  three-dimensional  rotation  and  translation  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  are  simulated  in  the  plane.  This  planar  alignment  spec¬ 
ifies  x  and  y  translation,  planar  rotation,  x  scale,  y  scale, 
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and  a  shear  which  is  a  scaling  in  x  proportional  to  distance 
from  the  y-axis  (or  vice  verse).  The  details  of  this  alignment 
method  are  given  in  (15].; 

Summary 

Recognition  is  generally  viewed  as  a  search  through  the 
space  of  possible  positions  and  orientations  of  objects.  The 
idea  of  the  alignment  approach  is  to  separate  this  search 
into  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  the  position,  orientation, 
and  scale  of  an  object  are  found  using  a  minimal  amount  of 

information,  such  as  three  pairs  of  model  and  image  points. 
In  the  second  stage,  the  alignment  is  used  to  map  the  ob¬ 
ject  model  into  image  coordinates  for  comparison  with  the 
image. 

There  are  two  major  advantages  of  this  approach.  First, 
by  using  a  small  fixed  number  of  model  and  image  features, 
we  avoid  structuring  recognition  as  search  through  an  ex¬ 
ponential  space.  Second,  by  storing  object  models  such 
that  they  are  aligned  with  one  another,  a  single  alignment 
computation  can  be  used  to  map  multiple  objects  into  the 
image. 

The  key  observation  behind  the  approach  is  that  the 
alignment  can  be  performed  with  a  small  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation.  For  example,  three  points  are  sufficient  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  position,  orientation  and  scale  of  a  rigid  object  in 
three-space  from  a  single  two-dimensional  image.  Similarly, 
two  points  and  an  orientation  measure  can  also  be  used  to 
solve  for  this  alignment. 

We  have  implemented  a  recognizer  using  the  alignment 
method.  This  system  chooses  features  for  alignment  using 
a  scale-space  segmentation  of  edge  contours.  Coarse  scale 
segments  are  described  both  in  terms  of  their  shape,  and 
the  structure  of  the  scale-space  hierarchy  at  the  next  finer 
level.  This  produces  relatively  unique  features  for  use  in 
finding  possible  alignments  of  a  model  and  an  image.  Fine 
scale  segments  are  then  used  to  determine  how  well  a  given 
alignment  matches  the  model  with  the  image. 

To  demonstrate  the  recognition  method,  several  ex¬ 
amples  were  shown  of  the  recognizer  finding  a  widget  with 
arbitrary  three-dimensional  position  and  orientation,  in  a 
two-dimensional  image.  From  these  examples  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  alignment  algorithm  finds  a  small  number  of  rea¬ 
sonable  matches  of  widgets  to  images,  even  when  the  widget 
is  forshortened,  scaled,  and  partly  occluded. 
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Abstract 

We  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  object 
recognition  from  visual  information.  We  address  two 
novel  and  related  subproblems  in  particular:  the 
recognition  of  objects  given  a  large  number  of  possible 
alternates,  and  the  recognition  of  objects  consisting  of  a 
pure  structural  composition  of  primitives. 

We  examine  these  issues  in  the  context  of  a  mini 
world  problem:  the  recognition  of  models  of  animals 
constructed  with  Tinker  Toys.  Initial  results  include 
the  development  of  an  end-to-end  system  that  uses  2D 
connectivity  to  recognize  views  of  Tinker  Toy  objects. 
Topological  matching  is  performed  in  parallel  by  a 
connectionist  network  that  propagates  binary 
constraints. 

1.  Introduction 

The  central  goal  of  vision  (in  both  man  and 
machine)  is  perception :  to  know  what  is  out  there,  to 
recognize  the  things  making  up  a  visual  environment. 
Much  recent  research  has  concentrated  upon  the  many 
sub-issues  that  have  arisen  on  the  way  to  this  goal, 
such  as  adequate  reconstruction  of  shape.  In  contrast, 
we  wish  to  again  focus  upon  actually  accomplishing 
recognition  from  input  image  data.  Thus  we  adopt  the 
mini-world  approach  to  vision  research  [Mackworth 
1978].  This  entails  building  an  end-to-end  system  that 
can  interpret  images  of  a  limited  domain,  or  mini¬ 
world. 

In  this  paper,  we  propose  a  new  mini-world  problem: 
the  recognition  of  models  of  animals  constructed  with 


Tinker  Toys.  The  problem  involves  two  central 
novelties.  First,  the  objects  to  be  recognized  comprise  a 
complex  composition  of  very  simple  elements  - 
essentially  pure  structure.  The  second  novelty  is 
addressing  a  large  model  base  of  alternate  objects. 
Such  a  model  base  can  be  generated  in  a  very 
constrained  manner  when  objects  are  constructed  by 
composition.- 

Following  a  description  of  these  issues,  we  outline 
the  basic  framework  of  our  solution  and  the  parallel 
implementation  we  have  constructed.  In  our 
experiments,  we  have  focussed  upon  using  domain 
dependent  search  constraints  to  eliminate  candidate 
models  from  the  model  base.  We  describe  in  particular 
a  connectionist  implementation  of  binary  constraint 
propagation  that  does  topological  matching  of  Tinker 
Toy  objects  to  models.  We  observe  that  this  parallel 
process  is  very  effective  in  constraining  the  recognition 
search,  even  when  it  faces  a  moderately  large  model 
base. 

2.  The  Tinker  Toy  World 
2.1  What:  The  Problem 

One  advantage  of  the  mini-world  approach  is  that  it 
simplifies  the  task  of  making  a  clear  problem 
statement.  Tinker  Toys  consist  of  two  main  primitives, 
rods  of  differing  lengths  (axes,  loosely  speaking)  and 
disks  (or  joints),  as  seen  in  Figure  1 .  Tinker  Toy  objects 
are  any  connected  objects  composed  from  these 
primitives.  In  its  most  general  form,  the  Tinker  Toy 
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World  consists  of  scenes  of  one  or  more  of  these  objects. 
In  this  work  we  consider  mainly  scenes  of  only  one 
object.  The  goal  is  to  determine  which  of  a  set  of  object 
models  best  represents  the  real  object  in  view. 

2.2  Why:  The  Motivation 

Two  complementary  characteristics  of  the  Tinker 
Toy  domain  motivated  its  selection.  First,  it  allows  us 
to  investigate  the  two  novel  aspects  of  the  recognition 
problem  that  arise  in  the  Tinker  Toy  world.  Second,  it 
minimizes  the  effort  required  to  address  any  but  these 
two  subproblems. 

a)  Recognition  from  Structure 

The  first  issue  we  explore  with  the  Tinker  Toy  world 
is  the  role  of  structure  in  recognition  [Witkin  and 
Tenenbaum  1983].  We  take  structure  to  be  a  stratified 
and  hierarchical  description  of  the  spatial 
relationships  of  different  entities  to  each  other.  Thus, 
global  scene  structure  is  the  relative  position  of  the 
objects  to  each  other.  Object  structure  in  turn  is  the 
spatial  composition  of  the  object  with  respect  to  its  sub¬ 
components.  Sub-components  may  themselves  be 
similarly  structured.  Finally,  structure  in  an  image 
arises  from  the  image  projection  of  either  scene,  object, 
or  component  structure.  Witkin  and  Tenenbaum 
[1983]  observe  that  the  most  useful  image  structure  is 
regularities  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  accidents 
of  projection  and  alignment.  Typically,  this  is  the 
image  projection  of  basic  component  structure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  image  projection  of  global  scene 
structure  can  be  used  to  do  stereo  matching  [Cooper  et 
al  1985,  Cooper  1987]. 

Our  concept  of  structure  as  embodied  by  Tinker  Toy 
objects  thus  corresponds  to  a  theory  of  shape 
representation  by  parts  and  composition,  reduced  to  its 


Figure  1:  Tinker  toy  primitives 


simplest  essentials.  Pentland  [1986],  Biederman 
[1985],  Hoffman  and  Richards  [1985],  and  Marr  and 
Nishihara[1983]  all  advocate  shape  representation  by 
parts  and  composition.  This  theory  requires,  two 
distinct  components  -  a  description  of  the  spatial 
relationships  between  the  parts  and  how  they  compose 
to  form  the  whole  (the  structural  aspect),  and  an  in- 
depth  description  of  the  parts  themselves  (largely  a 
description  of  the  surfaces  of  the  parts).  (Alternatives 
exist.  For  example,  Michael  Leyton[1986]  suggests 
that  some  kinds  of  shapes  might  be  best  represented 
and  analyzed  in  terms  of  formative  growth  processes.) 

The  Tinker  Toy  world  makes  an  important 
simplification  from  the  general  theory  of  shape 
representation  by  parts  and  composition.  That  is,  the 
primitive  parts  (the  rods)  are  constrained  to  be  both 
straight  and  lacking  in  any  significant  surface 
variation.  In  effect,  surfaces  are  irrelevant  in  the 
characterization  of  Tinker  Toy  objects.  This  constraint 
accomplishes  the  following.  First,  it  allows  us  to 
perform  recognition  from  information  that  almost 
purely  characterizes  the  structural  aspects  of  shape  (as 
opposed  to  the  surface  aspects).  Second,  it  allows  us  to 
avoid  directly  addressing  the  difficult,  problems  of 
reconstructing  and  representing  (with  invariance!) 
surface  shape.  Finally,  it  simplifies  the  low-level 
processing  required  to  actually  construct  an  end-to-end 
recognition  system. 

For  most  recognition  schemes,  the  parts  (and  the 
shapes  of  the  parts  themselves)  are  critical  to  the 
theory  (e,g.  in  the  recognition-by-components  theory  of 
Biederman  [1985]).  In  the  Tinker  Toy  world,  the  parts 
offer  virtually  no  information  for  recognition.  It  is  only 
the  non-local  structure  of  the  object  that  can  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  recognition.  This  same  structural 
information  must  ultimately  be  used  to  verify 
perception,  even  in  recognition-by-component  theories. 

b)  Recognition  from  a  Large  Model  Base 

Allowing  objects  to  comprise  composed  structure 
implicitly  defines  a  potentially  very  large  number  of 
objects  that  could  be  recognized.  This  is  the  second 
major  facet  of  the  recognition  problem  that  the  Tinker 
Toy  domain  allows  us  to  focus  upon. 


In  the  Tinker  Toy  world,  the  large  model  base  is 
generated  in  a  very  constrained  fashion  (by 
composition  only).  As  a  result,  we  need  not  consider 
distracting  issues  such  as  the  selection  of  the  most 
relevant  feature  (for  recognition  of  objects  with  color, 
texture,  curved  shape,  motion  etc).  Instead,  we  must 
determine  how  to  distinguish  an  object  from  many 
others  based  only  on  its  structure. 

2.3  Other  Miniworlds 

This  domain  and  task  contrast  sharply  with 
reconstruction  oriented  research,  such  as  the  'shape 
from  x’  work.  But  the  Tinker  Toy  world  differs  as  well 
from  previous  mini-world  research.  Blocks  world  was 
the  original  mini-world  [Roberts  1965,  Huffman  1971, 
Clowes  1971,  Waltz  1975].  In  this  world,  the  surface 
shape  of  the  objects  was  clearly  critical,  although  some 
composition  was  allowed.  Polyhedral  world  [Ballard 
1986]  depends  upon  a  boundary  characterization  of 
surfaces,  as  does  Airplane  world  [Brooks  1981].  A 
much  different  mini-world  under  recent  investigation 
is  the  Sketchmap  world  of  Mackworth  [1978],  Mulder 
[1985]  and  others.  An  important  aspect  of  this  mini¬ 
world  is  the  provision  for  (and  crisp  distinction 
between)  composition  and  categorization  hierarchies  in 
the  domain  knowledge.  In  Tinker  Toy  world,  the 
composition  hierarchy  is  obvious;  the  categorization 
hierarchy  arises  from  constraining  the  objects  to  be 
models  of  animals.  Even  so,  Tinker  Toy  world  differs 
from  the  Sketchmap  world  because  it  deals  with  3D 
objects  instead  of  2D  sketchmaps. 

In  summary,  we  see  that  the  Tinker  Toy  world  is  a 
domain  that  allows  us  to  focus  upon  the  role  of  spatial 
structure  in  the  recognition  of  real,  hierarchically 
composed  3D  objects  from  a  large  model  base.  The 
domain  also  allows  us  to  largely  ignore  low-level  vision 
issues,  as  well  as  other  problems  such  as  surface 
representation  and  recognition. 

3.  Solution  Framework 

3.1  Cycle  of  Perception 

We  adopt  the  hypothesize-and-verify  view  of  visual 
recognition  [Roberts  1965],  which  Mackworth[1978] 


aptly  calls  the  Cycle  of  Perception.  We  take  the 
hypothesize  phase  to  primarily  involve  the  solving  of 
two  subproblems:  searching  the  space  of  objects  and 
searching  the  space  of  viewpoints.  Following  this,  the 
verification  phase  establishes  a  correspondence 
between  the  hypothesized  object  and  hypothesized 
viewpoint,  and  invariants  registered  to  the  image  data. 
This  partitioning  of  the  recognition  problem 
corresponds  intuitively  (in  the  worst  case)  to 
generating  images  of  every  single  object  in  the  model 
base  from  all  possible  viewpoints,  then  comparing 
these  images  to  the  input  imagery  until  a  match  is 
found. 

We  adopt  two  basic  principles  in  addition  to  the 
central  Cycle  of  Perception  framework.  The  first  is  the 
use  of  principal  views  to  represent  qualitative 
viewpoint  invariance.  The  second  is  the  use  of  domain 
dependent  criteria  (developed  with  some  consideration 
as  to  efficiency)  to  prune  the  search  space  of  possible 
objects.  We  expand  slightly  on  each  of  these  ideas  in 
what  follows. 

3.2  Principal  Views 

Much  previous  work  in  visual  recognition  has 
focussed  upon  determining  viewpoint  -  i.e.  computing 
the  coordinate  frame  transformation  between  the 
object  as  modelled  and  its  instantiation  in  the  world, 
via  the  intermediate  image  coordinate  frame  (e.g. 
[Ballard  1986]).  This  requires  a  good  hypothesis  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  object.  In  model-based  systems 
where  there  are  a  small  number  of  objects  or  the 
object’s  identity  is  known,  this  is  a  reasonable 
approach.  In  general  however,  there  is  a  large  space  of 
modelled  objects  that  must  be  searched  also,  as  in  the 
Tinker  Toy  domain.  A  chicken-and-egg  dilemma  arises 
if  the  space  of  objects  is  to  be  searched  first,  as  this  is 
difficult  without  some  idea  as  to  the  viewpoint. 

The  space  of  viewpoints  is  inherently  quantitative 
and  infinite.  However,  an  object’s  qualitative 
appearance  is  usually  invariant  over  a  wide  range  of 
viewpoints.  We  capture  this  invariance  by 
representing  principal  views  of  the  objects  in  the  model 
base[Feldman  1985,  Chakravarty  1982,  and  Burns  and 
Kitchen  1986].  In  effect,  principal  views  precompute 
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part  of  the  solution  to  the  viewpoint  determination 
problem,  allowing  us  to  bootstrap  directly  into 
searching  the  space  of  objects  (bypassing  the  chicken- 
and-egg  dilemma).  Figure  2  presents  four  of  the 
principal  views  of  a  Tinker  Toy  horse,  along  with  the 
relational  structures  built  from  these  principal  views. 

3.3  Search  Constraint 

The  large  model  base  still  remains  to  be  searched. 
From  the  model  base,  we  must  select  a  small  number  of 
models  as  reasonable  hypotheses  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  object  in  view.  Alternately,  we  must  discard  many 
bad  candidate  models. 

Our  response  to  this  problem  derives  from  two 
observations.  First,  we  must  develop  domain 
dependent  recognition  criteria.  As  Mackworth[1978] 
notes,  "only  by  patiently  teasing  out  the  semantics  of  a 
domain  (that  is,  the  relationship  between  objects  in  the 
world  and  their  pictorial  traces)  will  we  be  able  to  write 
programs  which  interpret  pictures  in  that  domain”. 
The  domain  dependent  criteria  developed  for  the 
Tinker  Toy  world  will  have  utility  in  general. 

Our  second  observation  is  that  computational  cost  is 
important.  There  are  a  combinatorially  large  number 
of  distinguishable  ways  of  composing  very  few  Tinker 
Toy  primitives.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  computing 
the  distinction  is  in  some  cases  enormous. 

As  a  result,  our  approach  is  to  develop  domain 
dependent  criteria  to  prune  the  space  of  objects,  and  to 
apply  them  in  the  most  cost  effective  manner.  In  effect, 
we  try  to  discard  as  many  possible  candidates  as 


Figure  2:  some  principal  views  of  a  Tinker  Toy  horse 


cheaply  as  possible.  The  idea  is  to  begin  filtering 
candidates  with  locally  computable  and 
computationally  cheap  tests,  3uch  as  counts  of  the 
primitives  and  local  junction  analysis.  Progressively 
more  comprehensive  and  more  costly  tests  (such  as 
those  involving  non-local  and  especially  geometric 
characteristics)  are  applied  until  sufficiently  few 
hypotheses  remain.  When  only  a  few  good  hypotheses 
remain,  the  verification  phase  of  the  Cycle  of 
Perception  can  then  be  used  to  make  final  decisions, 
and  iterate  if  necessary. 

4.  Experiments 

4.1  Parallel  Qualitative  Discrimination 

In  our  initial  experiments,  we  have  explored  only  a 
subset  of  the  whole  Tinker  Toy  interpretation  problem. 
While  we  have  indeed  constructed  a  complete  end-to- 
end  system,  the  experiments  have  been  developed  to 
investigate  two  specific  issues. 

The  first  issue  we  explored  was  using 
discrimination  criteria  based  solely  on  the  qualitative 
characteristics  of  the  objects  to  prune  the  model  base. 
In  particular,  we  have  concentrated  upon  extracting 
and  using  only  the  topological  characteristics  of  the 
objects  in  2D  views.  In  the  Tinker  Toy  domain,  this 
amounts  to  connectivity  information  -  what  is 
connected  to  what.  Figure  3  shows  some  qualitatively 
or  topologically  similar  objects,  which  differ  in  their 
geometric  characteristics.  In  the  higher  level 
representations  of  the  objects,  essentially  all 
quantitative  geometric  information  is  being  ignored. 

Because  we  have  not  been  concerned  with 
computing  quantitative  and  geometric  information, 
we  have  not  performed  a  detailed  computation  of 
viewpoint  Therefore,  metrics  such  as  rod  lengths  are 
unavailable  for  discrimination  or  recognition.  As  well, 
we  have  constructed  the  principal  views  in  the  model 
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Fig  ,3:Three  topologically  identical  figures 


base  ourselves,  rather  than  generate  them.  Finally, 
we  have  not  yet  implemented  the  verification  phase 
(which  is  quantitative  in  nature). 

The  second  issue  we  addressed  in  our  experiments 
was  a  massively  parallel  (connectionist) 
implementation  of  the  key  components  [Feldman  and 
Ballard  1982,  Feldman  1986b].  This  development  was 
primarily  motivated  by  the  need  to  consider  the 
potentially  large  database. 

4.2  Implementation 

The  end-to-end  Tinker  Toy  object  recognition 
system  has  been  implemented  and  tested  on  model 
bases  of  up  to  18  objects,  and  is  also  described  in 
[Hollbach  1986],  There  are  four  stages:  2D  primitive 
acquisition,  3D  primitive  acquisition,  instance 
building  and  model  invocation. 

The  2D  primitive  acquisition  stage  takes  camera 
output,  optionally  calibrates  it,  and  runs  a  Kirsch 
operator  over  it  to  get  gradient  magnitude  and 
direction  information.  The  edges  are  then  thinned  by  a 
simple  one-pass  thinning  algorithm  that  strengthens 
locally  maximal  edges,  ignores  ambiguous  edges  and 
removes  all  others.  For  an  edge  to  be  locally  maximal, 
the  edges  "in  front  oF’  and  "behind”  it  (where  an  edge  is 
deemed  to  be  facing  in  the  direction  of  its  gradient)  if 
pointing  in  the  same  direction  must  have  smaller 
magnitude,  and  the  edges  to  either  side  must  both 
point  in  the  same  direction.  An  edge  is  ambiguous  if  it 
would  be  locally  maximal  but  for  the  fact  that  only  one 
neighbour  points  in  the  same  direction.  Both  the  edge 
detection  and  the  edge  thinning  stages  are  highly 
parallel  processes,  since  the  computation  at  each  edge 
depends  only  on  the  prior  values  of  edges  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  thinned  edges  are  then  segmented  into  line 
segments  and  circles  via  the  Hough  transform  [Ballard 
&  Brown  1982].  The  Hough  transform  is  a  highly 
parallel  process  for  recovering  non-local  image 
structure  [Ballard  1984].  The  local  computations  for 
line  segment  detection  involve  detecting  a  triple  of 
collinear  edge  points,  a  slight  modification  of  the 
standard  method  which  uses  only  pairs.  In  a  further 


modification,  the  endpoints  of  the  line  segment  defined 
by  these  triples  are  collated  by  the  voting  process  to 
yield  an  estimate  of  the  endpoints  of  each  line  segment 
in  the  image.  This  obviates  the  need  to  search 
separately  for  endpoints  along  each  line  found  in  the 
image. 

The  3D  primitive  acquisition  stage  is  simplified  by 
the  fact  that  Tinker  Toys  only  have  two  components, 
rods  and  wheels.  Rods  are  built  by  pairing  line 
segments  of  opposite  gradient  directions.  Spurious 
matches  between  parallel  rods  are  discarded  by 
enforcing  the  condition  that  all  rods  have  roughly  the 
same  width,  which  is  taken  to  be  the  mode  of  all 
possible  widths.  Wheels  are  roughly  located  by 
clumping  together  all  mutually  intersecting  circles. 
Although  in  general  there  are  no  true  circles  present  in 
the  image,  this  process  works  because  the  ellipses 
present  in  the  image  can  be  approximated  by  piecewise 
assemblies  of  circular  arcs.  The  areas  of  circular 
activity  in  the  image  are  highly  localized,  and 
correspond  to  the  presence  of  the  elliptical  projection  of 
a  wheel. 

Instance  building  is  the  process  of  creating  a  precise 
symbolic  representation  of  the  Tinker  Toy  from  the  low 
level  data  structures.  A  potential  problem  is  created  by 
the  fact  that  the  rods  and  disks  may  not  actually 
intersect  one  another  in  the  image.  Thus  a  more 
sophisticated  strategy  than  merely  detecting 
intersections  of  circles  and  line  segments  is  required. 
The  strategy  adopted  is  to  create  a  quad  tree  spatial 
location  array  for  the  image  such  that  each  cell  in  the 
quad  tree  is  occupied  by  only  one  disk.  The  structure  is 
then  traversed,  and  all  rods  present  in  each  cell  are 
deemed  to  be  attached  to  the  resident  wheel,  unless 
both  ends  of  the  rod  occupy  the  same  cell,  in  which  case 
only  the  end  closest  to  the  wheel’s  center  is  attached. 
The  resulting  data  structure  carries  both  geometric 
and  topological  information. 

4.2.1  Model  Invocation  by  Connectionist  Matching 

In  the  model  invocation  stage,  a  parallel 
connectionist  constraint  propagation  network  running 
on  the  Rochester  Connectionist  Simulator  [Fanty  86]  is 
used  to  rank  possible  matches  by  topological  similarity 
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Figure  4:  overall  network  structure 


to  the  target  figure.  This  process  uses  domain 
dependent  unary  and  binary  constraints  to  discard 
many  candidate  matches  from  the  model  base. 


The  basic  idea  is  to  match  the  input  to  all  models  in 
parallel,  taking  the  highest  scoring  match  to  be  the 
winner.  Separate  subnets  exist  for  each  complete 
potential  figure-model  match,  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 
Each  subnet  consists  of  two  mutually  interconnected 
"arrays’*  of  units.  The  smaller  left-hand  array  in  each 
subnet  represents  all  possible  matches  between  disks 
in  the  figure  and  disks  in  the  model.  The  larger  right- 
hand  array  represents  the  possible  matches  between 
pairs  of  connected  disks  in  the  figure  and  pairs  of 
connected  disks  in  the  model.  Spreading  activation 
along  the  connections  between  the  two  arrays 
ultimately  computes  the  best  match  by  constraint 
propagation. 


In  principle,  .the  network  encoding  the  model  base 
and  matcher  remains  intact  for  different  input  figures. 
Particular  input  instances  are  represented  by  which 
units  are  activated. 


(i)  Network  Configuration 

The  detailed  architecture  of  the  subnets  is  described 
in  Figures  5  and  6.  Figure  5  shows  a  network  for 
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Figure  5:  wheel  matching  array,  constraint  matching 
array,  and  example  constraint  propagation  links 


Figure  8:  detail  of  array  structure 


matching  an  image-derived  figure  with  four  disks 
against  one  candidate  model,  also  with  four  disks.  In 
this  example,  figure  disks  are  assigned  arbitrary 
numeric  labels,  and  the  disks  of  the  model  figure  are 
labelled  with  letters. 

In  the  disk  matching  array  (Fig.  5,  left),  rows 
correspond  to  figure  disks,  and  columns  to  model  disks. 
Thus,  the  yth  entry  in  this  array  corresponds  to  a 
match  between  the  ith  figure  disk  and  the  jth  model 
disk.  Units  in  the  disk  matching  array  are  activated  if 
the  unary  constraints  on  the  corresponding  disks  are 
equal.  In  these  experiments,  the  unary  constraint  at  a 
disk  is  the  number  of  rods  emanating  from  that  disk. 

In  the  constraint  matching  array  (Fig.  5,  right), 
each  row  and  column  corresponds  to  a  potentially 
connected  pair  of  disks.  The  yth  entry  in  this  array 
thus  represents  a  match  between  the  tth  binary 
constraint  of  the  figure,  and  the  jth  binary  constraint  of 
the  model.  Not  all  potential  pairwise  connections  are 
actually  present  in  the  figure  or  model.  The  units 
active  in  the  constraint  matching  array  correspond  to 
matches  between  connected  pairs  of  disks  that  are 
actually  instantiated  in  the  figure  and  model. 

The  connections  between  the  arrays  reinforce 
mutually  agreeable  unary  and  binary  matches.  Each 
unit  in  the  constraint  matching  array  is  bidirectionally 
linked  to  fonr  units  in  the  disk  matching  array.  These 
four  units  correspond  to  the  four  possible  disk  matches 
which  reinforce  that  constraint  match.  For  example,  in 
Figure  5,  the  constraint  unit  at  the  intersection  of  the 
"3-4”  row  and  the  "B-C”  column  attaches  to  the  wheel 
units  at  the  intersections  of  the  "3”  and  "4”  rows  and 
the  "B”  and  "C”  columns. 


Figure  7:  example  of  a  figure  and  matching  model 

There  are  additional  overhead  units  and 
connections  whose  job  it  is  to  extract  the  answer.  Each 
row  and  column  in  both  networks  is  connected  in  a 
winner-take-all  network,  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  Other 
units  accumulate  and  compare  subnet  totals. 

( ii)  Network  Operation 


In  the  disk  matching  array,  the  units  corresponding 
to  a  match  of  disks  with  an  equal  number  of  rods 
attached  are  all  active.  Only  the  T  disk  and  the  'A* 
disk  have  a  single  attached  rod,  for  example.  In  other 
cases,  more  than  one  match  is  possible  from  the  unary 
constraints,  and  units  are  activated  to  reflect  that  fact. 

In  the  constraint  matching  array,  the  units  are  on 
at  the  intersection  of  rows  and  columns  coresponding  to 
instantiated  connections.  In  this  network,  all  active 
units  reflect  all  potential  matches  of  pairs  of  disks. 


The  network  operates  synchronously.  Each  step 
consists  of  two  substeps,  the  winner-take-all  contest, 
and  the  propagation  of  constraints  between  the  unary 
and  binary  constraint  matching  networks.  In  the 
winner-take-all,  units  which  win  in  both  their  row  and 
column  are  reinforced,  to  create  a  'match*  binding.  All 
other  units  (which  either  lost  or  tied  in  a  winner-take- 
all)  become  minimally  active  (e.g.  potential  of  1).  In 
the  constraint  propagation  phase,  each  unit  computes 
the  sum  of  its  inputs,  from  the  other  half  of  the 
network.  Bound  'winners’  have  high  potential,  and 
propagate  back  and  forth,  reinforcing  further 
consistent  matches. 

(iii)  Example 

Consider  the  example  figure  and  model  in  Figure  7, 
and  the  corresponding  initial  network  configuration  in 
Figure  8.  The  figure  consists  of  4  disks  connected 
linearly  by  3  rods,  plus  additional  "dangling**  rods. 
There  are  n(n- 1)/2  =  6  possible  connections  between 
the  4  labelled  disks  of  the  figure:  1-2, 1-3, 1-4, 2-3, 2-4, 
and  3-4.  In  this  particular  instance  only  3  of  the 
possible  connections  are  realized,  1-2 , 2-3,  and  3-4. 
The  model  is  labelled  correspondingly  with  letters. 
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Figure  8:  possible  wheel  matches  are  Al,  B2,  B3,  C2,  C3  and  D4. 


In  this  example,  the  unit  at  'Al*  is  uniquely  active 
in  its  row  and  column,  which  reflects  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  vnique  binding  of  disk-l-rod  labels.  In  the  first 
winner-take-all,  this  unit  wins.  After  iteration,  this 
binding  propagates,  reinforcing  the  '12-AB'  pair  match 
on  the  first  step.  Eventually,  the  subnets  settle,  and 
the  best  overall  match  for  this  pairing  is  selected. 
Simultaneously,  all  other  figure-model  pairings  are 
being  compared,  and  the  network  selects  the  best 
match  overall. 

4.3  Results 

The  system’s  operation  in  one  experiment  is 
summarized  in  Figures  9  and  10,  and  Table  1.  The 
results  of  additional  tests  of  the  matching  network  are 
described  in  Table  2. 


Figure  9  describes  the  operation  of  the  early  stages 
of  the  system.  Figure  9a)  shows  a  digitized  picture  of  a 
Tinker  Toy  horse,  the  input  to  the  system.  Figure  9b) 
represents  the  magnitude  of  the  gradient  produced  by 
the  Kirsch  operator  (ie.  the  edge  picture).  Figure  9c) 
has  both  straight  lines  and  circles  found  by  the  Hough 
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technique  from  the  edge  information  of  9b).  And  9d) 
demonstrates  the  connectivities  found  between  rods 
and  disks:  the  small  circles  represent  joints  between  a 
rod  and  disk. 

Figure  10  shows  the  model  base  of  18  objects,  plus 
three  additional  views  of  the  'horse’  object.  The 
connectionist  matching  network  simultaneously 
compares  each  topological  principal  view  in  the  model 
base  with  the  extracted  topological  representation  of 
the  actual  object  shown  in  Figure  9.  The  results  of  the 
matching  are  tabulated  in  Table  1.  Scores  are 
normalized  to  the  value  of  a  perfect  match,  so  that  the 
match  tf  an  object  to  itself  rates  1.0.  We  see  the  central 
goal  of  recognizing  the  target  'horse*  figure  is 
accomplished,  as  its  similarity  score  is  the  highest. 
Also  of  note  are  the  reasonable  scores  obtained  by 
partial  matching  of  approximately  similar  figures. 
Although  the  network  was  designed  primarily  to 
accept  or  reject  matches  of  objects  with  the  same 
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Table  1:  match  scores  against  figure  19  (the  horse) 
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Table  2:  match  scores  against  figures  9  and  11 

number  of  disks,  partial  matches  and  matches  of 
objects  with  differing  numbers  of  disks  are  computed 
also.  For  example,  compare  the  extracted  figure  with 
models  3  and  7  (judged  quite  similar)  and  models  4,  6 
and  15  (judged  fairly  similar). 

4.4  Matcher  Analysis 

The  network  whose  performance  we  have  just 
described  essentially  computes  a  similarity  metric 
between  labelled  graphs.  It  does  not  represent  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  graph  or  sub-graph  isomorphism 
problem.  Instead,  it  is  an  inherently  resource-bounded 
process  intended  to  discard  as  many  candidate  models 
as  is  feasible  within  the  resource  constraint.  The 
network  is  similar  in  principle  to  work  such  as  Kitchen 
and  Rosenfeld’s  [1978]  study  of  matching  relational 
structures  by  relaxation.  It  is  also  similar  to  the  work 
of  Ambler  et  al  [1975]  on  graph  matching  by  clique 
finding.  It  differs  in  motivation  and  implementation 
detail  in  a  variety  of  ways,  however. 

Complexity 

One  notable  difference  is  the  fact  that  the 
parallelism  in  our  network  is  explicitly  represented. 
This  makes  extending  the  network  in  parallel  for  large 
numbers  of  objects  very  easy  to  do.  More  importantly, 
the  explicit  parallelism  facilitates  a  complexity 
analysis  of  the  algorithm.  A  key  characteristic  of 
connectionist  networks  which  determines  their 
viability  is  their  space  complexity.  In  this  case,  if  k  is 
the  number  of  objects  in  the  model  base  and  n  the 
number  of  disks  in  a  Tinker  Toy  object  (and  model),  the 
constraint  matching  arrays  require  k(|n(n-l))z  units: 
0(n*),  The  number  of  connections  is  at  most  a  small 
constant  times  the  number  of  units.  Typically,  n  will 
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be  less  than  10.  (Otherwise,  a  Hierarchy  suggests  itself, 
but  that  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  discussion).  The 
network  which  we  constructed  to  perform  the 
experiment  had  At =21,  n= 4,  so  the  total  number  of 
units  used  was  about  2100.  For  a  model  base 
containing  20  objects  with  10  disks  each,  about  40,000 
units  would  be  required.  In  general,  this  seems  an 
entirely  reasonable  requirement.  For  example,  it  is  a 
requirement  quite  easily  met  by  our  own  simulator. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  network 
is  near  the  acceptable  upper  bound  of  complexity.  This 
suggests  that  exhaustively  computing  more  expensive 
characterizations  of  the  graphs  might  not  be 
affordable. 

As  with  most  parallel  algorithms,  an  advantage  of 
this  implementation  is  its  time  complexity.  While  we 
present  no  formal  proofs  here,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that 
the  worst  case  running  time  is  linear  in  the  number  of 
disks  in  a  Tinker  Toy  object.  Similarly,  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  the  network  will  settle,  as  it  possesses  no 
mechanism  which  could  ever  allow  it  to  diverge. 

Flexibility 

A  much  more  interesting  result  of  this  parallel 
approach  is  the  flexibility  it  yields.  The  algorithm 
implemented  in  the  network  performs  an  entirely  local 
analysis  of  the  unary  and  binary  constraints  embodied 
in  the  Tinker  Toy  graph.  By  design,  it  is  guaranteed  to 
find  and  match  any  unique  unary  or  binary 
constraints.  Then,  it  propagates  those  matches  as  far  as 
consistently  possible,  given  limitations  due  to  local 
symmetries  which  are  not  detectable  by  local  analysis. 
Of  couse,  all  this  occurs  in  parallel. 

The  result,  as  the  experimental  results  reveal,  is 
surprisingly  robust.  In  effect,  the  maximum  number 
and  size  of  easily  recognizable  correspondences 
(subgraph  matches)  are  quickly  and  cheaply  detected. 
In  this  case,  'easily’  amounts  to  'discriminable  by  local 
unary  and  binary  analysis’.  The  result  is  a  reasonable 
ranking  of  topological  similarity,  which  is  computable 
even  for  graphs  of  differing  sizes.  Such  flexibility  is 
indispensable  when  dealing  with  many  complications 
which  can  arise  in  real  vision  problems. 


5.  Conclusions 

This  paper  has  examined  the  problem  of  recognizing 
objects  comprised  of  pure  structure,  given  a  large 
model  base  of  potential  alternates.  The  lack  of  part  or 
surface  features  to  use  for  indexing  suggests  that  a 
costly  non-local  representation  of  structure  must  be 
used  to  discriminate  between  them.  But  the  large 
model  base  suggests  the  need  for  efficient  indexing 
criteria. 

We  have  described  experiments  with  a  complete 
end-to-end  system  which  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
a  useful  middle  ground.  Matching  and  propagating 
unary  and  binary  constraints  was  found  to  be  both 
affordably  computable  and  surprisingly  effective  at 
discarding  candidate  models.  In  many  situations, 
recognizing  one  composed  object  from  many  alternates 
requires  discrimination  based  on  structure.  Our  paper 
demonstrates  that  one  can  discard  many  potential 
candidates  without  resorting  to  quantitative  and 
geometric  measurement,  and  without  explicitly 
computing  non-local  characteristics  of  the  object.  In 
certain  circumstances,  a  local  analysis  of  qualitative 
characteristics  of  an  object  is  sufficient  to  successfully 
identify  it. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  computing  such  local 
qualitative  criteria  requires  only  modest  performance 
from  low-level  processing.  As  a  result,  the  criteria  may 
be  reliably  computed  from  real  images,  yielding  an 
end-to-end  system  successful  in  its  domain. 

An  important  aspect  of  our  solution  was  its  parallel 
character.  Our  connectionist  implementation 
considered  all  unary  and  binary  constraint  matches  to 
all  models  in  parallel.  A  complexity  analysis  of  this 
explicitly  parallel  implementation  shows  it  to  require 
polynomial  space  and  linear  time  steps,  acceptable 
even  for  large  numbers  of  objects.  Beyond  this,  the 
connectionist  implementation  was  seen  to  demonstrate 
useful  flexibility  in  ranking  even  inexact  Tinker  Toy 
matches  by  topological  similarity. 

In  our  future  work,  we  plan  to  explore  what 
geometric  criteria  to  compute  for  more  discriminating 
recognition  within  the  Tinker  Toy  animal  domain.  We 
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also  plan  to  consider  multiple  objects  in  a  scene,  as  well 
as  problems  arising  from  attempting  recognition  with 
uncertain  and  inexact  information. 
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Abstract 

Complex  robotics  tasks  such  as  assembly  and  manipulation  require 
the  use  of  multiple,  powerful  and  accurate  sensing  devices. 
Unfortunately,  design  of  a  robotics  system  usually  entails  a 
number  of  sensor  specific,  task  specific,  ad-hoc  modules  that  relate 
low  level  sensing  to  the  task  at  hand.  This  structure  make  it 
difficult  to  upgrade  the  system  if  new  sensors  or  sensor  strategies 
are  developed.  In  addition,  changing  the  system  to  perform  a 
related  or  similar  task  may  require  a  large  effort  A  potential 
solution  to  this  problem  is  to  organize  sensors  and  sensory-related 
robotic  tasks  as  classes  and  methods  in  an  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  system.  Objects  are  represented  by  classes  which  can 
partition  sensors  and  tasks  by  attributes  and  behaviors,  and 
methods  which  allows  specialized  procedures,  local  to  a  class,  to 
be  invoked.  This  allows  similar  sensing  behavior  to  take  place  in 
spite  of  possibly  different  underlying  physical  sensors.  This  paper 
discusses  the  implementation  of  two  proposed  logical,  high  level 
■'irtual  sensors:  an  intelligent  hand  for  grasping  and  a  mobile  eye 
Lhat  can  perform  motion  tracking.  The  former  contains  tactile  sen¬ 
sors  and  finger  servos  to  control  coordinated  grasping  and  tactile 
recognition  and  the  latter  combines  the  sensing  capability  of  vision 
methods  with  a  manipulator  arm  class  upon  which  the  camera  is 
mounted. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  problem  of  multi-sensor  integration  for  complex  robotic 
tasks  is  a  difficult  one.  In  some  ways,  it  is  a  metaphor  for  many 
areas  of  current  Computer  Science  research,  including  distributed 
systems,  real-time  computing,  signal  processing,  knowledge 
representation  and  high  level  artificial  intelligence  methods.  In 
trying  to  build  multi-sensor  systems,  one  can  quickly  become 

bogged  down  in  the  details  of  physically  integrating  devices,  low 
level  sensor  processing,  error  recovery  and  the  like,  preventing^ 
focus  on  the  larger  issues  of  building  robust,  moduiar,  expandable 
systems.  The  resulting  systems  tend  to  have  an  ad-hoc,  task  and 
sensor  specific  flavor. 

What  is  needed  for  significant  progress  in  this  area  is  a  pro¬ 
gramming  paradigm  and  framework  for  building  such  systems. 

Acknowlrlseroent:  ThU  wo*  wu  tupfafo d  is  port  by.  NSP  gnat  DMC-S6O5065  and 
DARPA  gnat  N00039-SWX1165 


Achieving  this  has  been  difficult  for  a  numbr.  of  reasons.  First, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  work  on  parts  of  the  problem  separately 
(they  are  challenging  enough  by  themselves!)  without  an  overall 
system  view.  Secondly,  the  sensor  systems  are  usually  self  con¬ 
tained  processing  systems,  not  easily  integrated  into  a  larger  sys¬ 
tem.  They  rarely  possess  sophisticated  programming  environ¬ 
ments  that  allow  for  the  creation  of  robust  high  level  software  sys¬ 
tems.  Lastly,  the  requirements  of  an  integrated  sensing  system 
have  been  ill  defined.  The  payoff  in  building  a  framework  for 
sensor  integration  is  twofold.  One,  the  system  is  maintainable  and 
modifiable  as  new  and  better  sensing  devices  come  a:ong,  and 
secondly,  it  establishes  an  experimental  environment  that  facilitates 
the  creation  of  new  strategies  and  methods  of  integration.  We  do 
not  foresee  any  systems  in  the  near  future  that  will  be  intelligent 
enough  to  generate  their  own  strategies  given  a  set  of  sensors  and 
a  task  description  (although  it  remains  an  interesting  research 
topic).  Therefore,  the  expertise  of  the  programmer  is  needed  to 
generate  sensing  strategies,  operators  and  integration  metliods.  As 
usual,  the  burden  is  on  the  programmer.  By  developing  a  frame¬ 
work  such  as  the  one  described  here,  the  programmers  burden  will 
be  lessened,  allowing  more  experimentation  and  faster  progress. 

Previous  work  in  this  area  has  been  done  by  Henderson  and 
his  group  at  the  University  of  Utah  {9j.  The  focus  of  their 
research  was  in  building  a  logical  sensor  specification  (LSS)  that 
would  allow  logical  or  virtual  devices  to  be  specified  for  a  task. 
These  devices  were  abstractions  of  sensor  data  that  was  available 
from  (possibly)  many  sources  and  in  many  formats.  The  logical 
sensor  module  would  interface  the  higher  level  programming  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  underlying  physical  implementations  of  the  sensing 
devices.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  outputting  a  characteris¬ 
tic  vector  of  attributes  and  values  for  a  logical  sensor,  regardless 
of  underlying  physical  implementation.  This  paper  is  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  these  ideas  and  includes  a  framework  for  a  specific  set  of 
common  robotic  sensing  devices  and  generic  tasks. 

As  mentioned  previously,  there  are  a  number  of  ancillary 
issues  involved  in  designing  such  systems.  One  is  die  relationship 
between  a  high  level  knowledge  based  sensory  system  and  the 
real-time  demands  of  robotic  computation.  We  will  not  address 
Uiis  issue  directly  in  this  paper,  but  note  the  work  of  Korein  et  al 
rn]  at  IBM  in  trying  to  build  a  comprehensive  knowledge  based 
system  in  concert  with  real-time  actuation  of  robotic  devices. 
Another  issue  that  is  important  in  this  scope  is  concurrency  and 
parallel  operation  which  seem  to  be  indispensable  in  active  sen¬ 
sory  systems  involving  many  devices  and  processors.  Work  by 
Chiu  et  al  [5]  has  attempted  to  deal  with  this  issue.  Our  focus  is 
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on  the  overall  software  environment  for  an  active  sensor  system 
incorporating  many  sensors  (vision,  touch,  range,  force/torque)  and 
high  level  knowledge  about  a  task  and  domain.  The  work  here 
establishes  an  important  experimental  framework  that  will  facili¬ 
tate  experimentation  and  progress  in  these  other  areas. 

2.  RELATING  HIGH  LEVEL  TASKS  TO  SENSING 

Brady  has  defined  robotics  to  be  control  based  on  intelligent 
interpretation  of  sensor  data  in  terms  of  a  task  plan  and  model 

[3] .  This  involves  merging  low  level,  sensor  dependent  modules 
that  perform  primitive  functions  with  high  level  task  descriptions. 
Defining  this  relation  in  a  programming  environment  has  proved 
difficult  One  approach,  advocated  by  Rodney  Brooks  at  M.I.T. 

[4] ,  is  to  develop  a  layered  system  based  upon  functional 
behaviors.  L.  'his  model,  increasingly  complex  behavior  is  able  to 
subsume  less  complex  behavior,  allowing  tor  graceful  and  con¬ 
trollable  increases  in  a  system’s  capabilities.  While  this  model 
appears  promising  for  the  lower  sensing  and  actuation  levels,  it 
may  have  problems  as  task  level  behavior  becomes  complex  and 
strict  hierarchical  subsumption  of  one  module  by  another  fails. 
What  appears  to  be  a  low  level  task  in  one  scenario  may  be  a  high 
level  task  in  another  domain. 

An  alternative  to  a  hierarchical  system  of  layered  behavior  is 
a  set  of  completely  autonomous  agents  with  arbitrary  control  func¬ 
tion  wired  into  them,  commonly  referred  to  as  a  blackboard  model 
[7, 11].  In  this  model,  global  knowledge  is  posted  to  a  common 
database,  and  the  values  in  this  database  provide  the  control  of  the 
systems  functions.  Both  blackboards  and  layers  have  been  used  to 
build  mobile  robots,  and  it  is  not  clear  which  paradigm  is  superior. 
This  paper  advocates  an  approach  to  building  these  systems  that  is 
compatible  with  either  of  these  approaches.  The  central  idea  is  to 
relate  sensing  to  actuation  by  treating  these  entities  as  objects  in 
an  object-oriented  programming  system. 

3.  OBJECT-ORIENTED  PROGRAMMING 

Object-oriented  programming  is  an  emerging  paradigm  in 
software  engineering  that  tries  to  treat  programs  as  entities  consist¬ 
ing  of  objects  (both  data  and  procedures)  that  are  to  be  manipu¬ 
lated.  It  embraces  a  number  of  important  ideas  that  set  it  apart 
from  the  more  traditional  programming  paradigms  of  procedure; 
and  accompanying  data  structures.  Among  them  are: 

•  Encapsulation:  Objects  consist  of  classes  and  methods  that 
encapsulate  computations  on  these  objects.  Gasses  are  ways 
of  organizing  similar  data  objects  that  will  be  acted  upon  in 
a  similar  way.  Methods  define  procedures  to  be  used  on  the 
objects  defined  in  a  class.  These  methods  usually  are  private 
to  the  object  class,  meaning  there  are  no  side  effects  on 
objects  that  are  not  members  of  die  class. 

•  Data  Abstraction:  Calling  programs  need  not  know  or  be 
concerned  with  the  internal  representations  of  data  objects 
they  wish  to  use.  This  abstraction  is  effected  by  making  the 
unit  of  manipulation  an  object  which  has  its  own  internal 
definitions  and  data  structures.  This  has  the  added  benefit  of 
allowing  changes  to  data  objects  to  be  transparent  to  client 
users  of  die  objects.  This  is  especially  important  in  imple¬ 
menting  logical  sensors  that  are  defined  by  different  underly¬ 
ing  physical  devices. 


•  Polymorphism:  Client  users  of  objects  can  refer  to  them  in 
many  ways.  Operator  overloading  is  a  common  way  of 
implementing  this  in  such  systems.  It  allows  an  object  to 
respond  to  requests  that  have  possibly  different  data 
representations.  An  example  of  this  would  be  computing  a 
position  in  space  in  either  spherical)  cylindrical  or  Cartesian 
coordinates. 

•  Inheritance:  Similar  objects  can  inherit  properties  (methods 
and  data  values)  that  are  a  natural  result  of  a  hierarchical 
description  of  the  world.  For  example,  all  tactile  sensors  can 
belong  to  a  class  that  defines  displacements  due  to  touch. 
Each  individual  sensor  can  then  be  further  described  as  its 
own  object,  but  without  redundantly  supplying  class  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  assumed  by  a  more  specialized  object 

A  useful  way  of  thinking  of  object-oriented  systems  is  as  a 
set  of  entities  (objects)  that  communicate  arbitrarily  via  messages 
that  cause  object  methods  to  be  invoked  depending  upon  die  mes¬ 
sage  content  Thus,  this  paradigm  can  emulate  hierarchical 
behavior  as  well  as  more  autonomous  networks  with  arbitrary  con¬ 
nections.  There  are  a  number  of  object-oriented  languages  in  use 
today  and  their  number  is  growing.  Representative  of  such 
languages  are  Smalltalk-80  and  CommonLoops.  These  and  other 
object-oriented  languages  are  reviewed  in  an  excellent  survey  by 
Stefik  and  Bobrow  [12] . 

4.  OBJECTS  FOR  MULTI-SENSOR  ROBOTIC  TASKS 

The  partitioning  of  classes  into  particular  instances  of  that 
class  maps  directly  onto  the  idea  of  a  generic,  logical  sensor,  hav¬ 
ing  common  sensing  behavior  but  perhaps  different  physical 
implementation.  In  addition,  the  idea  of  inheritance  is  expressed 
in  each  class  instance  retaining  default  and  acquired  attribute 
values  from  an  object  class.  Thus,  a  generic  vision  sensor  can 
impart  default  attributes  (resolution,  gray  levels)  onto  a  particular 
instance  of  that  sensor,  which  is  easily  changed  if  a  new  and 
different  sensor  is  employed  in  the  system.  A  generic  tactile  sen¬ 
sor  reporting  displacements  and  surface  normals  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  as  a  single  class  with  multiple  instances  in  spite  of  the 
underlying  grid  structure  or  sensing  medium. 

The  structuring  of  objects  proceeds  on  a  hierarchical  basis. 
At  the  top  level  are  task  related  classes  with  integrated  methods 
that  access  more  than  one  kind  of  sensor  class.  Underlying  these 
integrated  methods  are  sensor  specific  methods  that  are  abstracted 
from  generic  sensing  tasks  into  low  level,  sensor  specific  methods, 
culminating  in  each  physical  device,  which  is  modeled  with  its 
own  specific  attributes. 

To  demonstrate  these  ideas,  we  are  currently  building  a  set 
of  objects  that  define  two  high  level  tasks  that  utilize  more  than 
one  kind  of  sensor.  The  tasks  are  identifying,  picking  up  and 
manipulating  an  industrial  part,  a  task  we  define  as  an  Intelligent 
hand  and  a  system  that  tracks  a  moving  industrial  part  in  a 
workspace  which  we  define  as  a  mobile  eye.  Both  of  these  .tasks 
are  being  implemented  in  an  experimental  domain  that  consists  of 
a  6-DOF  PUMA  robotic  manipulator,  a  wrist  mounted  camera, 
and  an  intelligent  tactile  sensor/parallel  jaw  gripper  mounted  on 
the  PUMA  (figure  1).  The  gripper,  manufactured  by  LORD  cor¬ 
poration,  contains  two  independent  tactilcfrector  sensors  mounted 
on  independently  servoed  fingers  (figure  2).  The  tactile  sensors 
are  10x16  matrix  array s  of  sensing  elements  mounted  on  a  strain 
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guage  block  that  can  compute  orientation  vectors  and  torques  on 
the  fingers. 

The  intelligent  hand  object  integrates  the  low  level  sensory 
capability  of  the  tactile  sensors  on  the  fingers,  the  grasping  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  fingers,  and  the  movement  of  the  hand  on  the  arm  to 
which  it  is  attached.  Such  a  hand  should  be  capable  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  functional  behaviors:  identify  a  part  through  tactile 
sensing  and  locate,  grasp  and  pick  up  the  part 

The  mobile  eye  virtual  sensor  combines  the  sensing  capabil¬ 
ity  of  vision  methods  with  a  manipulator  arm  class  (which  can  be 
independent  of  a  particular  manipulator  configuration:  SCARA, 
Cartesian  or  revolute)  upon  which  the  camera  is  mounted.  This 
eye  should  be  capable  of  tracking  a  known  moving  part 

4.1.  IDENTIFY  PART 

T>e  first  task  that  the  intelligent  hand  should  be  capable  of  is 
to  identify  a  part  to  be  grasped.  We  will  create  an  object  class 
called  identify _part,  shown  in  figure  3,  which  will  have  methods 
associated  with  it  to  accomplish  this  task.  The  methods  that 
identifyjpart  will  use  are  the  following: 

•  probe_part_mcthod:  This  method  will  call  upon  the  classes 
find  surface,  flnd  hole,  and  find_cavity  to  do  feature 
based  recognition  on  the  part.  Our  previous  work  in 
integrating  vision  and  touch  (1]  confirmed  that  these  features 
are  particularly  useful  in  recognition  tasks  involving  touch. 
Each  of  these  classes  contain  methods  that  will  find  the 
appropriate  feature  or  return  a  message  saying  they  were  not 
able  to  find  the  feature.  The  probing  of  the  environment  to 
find  the  features  requires  a  a  sensing  strategy  that  uses  both 
vision  classes  and  touch  classes.  New  strategies,  involving 
other  sensors  or  features,  may  be  added  as  another  method  in 
this  class. 

•  match jiartmethod:  This  method  will  take  a  feature  found 
from  the  feature  classes  and  try  to  match  it  with  a  database 
of  parts  that  we  have  stored  in  the  system.  Representative 
matching  algorithms  for  the  features  can  be  found  in  [1]. 
Using  the  paradigm  of  object-oriented  programming  allows, 
this  method  to  interrogate  the  type  of  objects  sent  to  it  in  its 
invocation.  They  will  typically  be  an  arbitrary  aggregate  of 
features  that  can  be  interrogated  as  to  their  type  (surface, 
hole,  cavity).  The  class  partsdatabase  contains  methods 
that  are  used  to  extract  the  features  from  the  database  that 
the  matching  algorithms  use.  Note  that  the  database  cr. 
object  descriptions  is  a  self  contained  class.  The  algorithms 
work  independent  of  the  modeling  primitives  employed  in 
the  database.  This  allows  for  multiple  representations  of 
objects  within  the  database. 

•  orientation _part_method:  This  method  will  try  to  ascertain 
the  orientation  of  a  part  given  its  features.  Again  the 
features  are  supplied  as  an  aggregate  which  then  can  be  used 
in  any  arbitrary  matching  metric  to  estimate  part  orientatioa 
The  metrics  themselves  may  be  thought  of  as  methods  and 
tlics  system  could  be  subdivided  Into  a  set  of  complementary 
matching  methods  using  different  metrics. 

4.2.  PICK  UP  PART 

The  object  class  pick  jipjpart(  shown  in  figure  4,  is  used  to 
acquire  the  identified  part  The  methods  are  given  the  part  label 


as  well  as  its  orientation  vector.  In  the  case  of  a  dynamic  scene 
with  movable  parts,  the  class  identify _part  could  be  called  to  re¬ 
establish  the  orientation  parameters  of  die  part  The  methods 
associated  with  plck  upjpart  are: 

•  gripper jmaejnethod:  This  method  la  used  to  orient  tha 
manipulator  and  attached  gripper  to  approach  a  part  to  be 
picked  up.  Ihit  method  will  need  to  acceas  die  clas* 
gripper_control  to  align  die  gripper  in  the  deairad  way. 

•  approach jMrtjnethod:  Tbit  method  will  access  the  daaa 
arm_control  for  the  manipulator  arm  to  approach  the  part 
that  is  to  be  picked  up. 

•  grip_with_force_method:  This  will  dose  the  fingers  of  die 
gripper  until  a  force  threshold  is  reached.  Hie  threshold  can 
be  an  aggregate  depending  upon  the  particular  gripper  used, 
allowing  a  generic  method  that  will  be  implemented  at  the 
physical  level  differendy  depending  upon  the  particular 
gripper  configuration. 

•  monitor  slip  method:  This  is  an  asynchronous  method  that 
wilt  be  invoked  and  monitored  until  a  method  is  called  that 
ends  it  This  method  will  raise  an  asynchronous  exception 
should  a  slip  parameter  be  exceeded.  This  is  an  example  of 
a  common  robotics  program  construct  the  guarded  monitor, 
that  asynchronously  senses  an  event  The  object-oriented 
paradigm  does  not  explicitly  allow  for  this  type  of  construct; 
however,  it  may  be  implemented  by  interfacing  operating 
system  interrupts  to  the  program  environment 

AH  of  the  grlppercontrol  methods  access  a  particular 
instance  of  a  gripper,  which  may  vary  with  robot  arm  and  end 
effector  mounted.  The  methods  can  determine  which  effector  is 
available  and  use  die  appropriate  lower  level  gripper  routines  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  physical  device  in  use. 

43.  TRACK  MOVING  PART 

This  class,  also  shown  in  figure  4,  embodies  the  behavior  of 
the  mobile  eye.  It  integrates  the  feedback  from  the  vision  sensor 
with  the  movement  of  the  manipulator  arm.  The  methods  it  uses 

are: 

•  calibrate _annjnethod:  This  method  it  invoked  to  relate 
the  image  plane  to  the  robot’s  workspace. 

•  flndjblob:  This  method  will  isolate  a  region  in  the  image 
that  is  of  interest  A  variety  of  standard  (or  new)  methods 
can  be  used  here. 

•  center _bIob:  This  method  will  attempt  to  keep  the  blob 
centered  in  the  image,  calculating  trajectories  and  accessing 

the  appropriate  arm  control  methods. 

While  this  it  a  simple  integration  task  of  two  devices  (cam¬ 
era  and  arm),  the  real-time  constraints  pose  large  problems. 
Center_blob  can  be  implemented  asynchronously  to  accomplish 

this. 

4,4,  LOWER  LEVEL  SENSOR  CLASSES 

The  methods  that  are  associated  with  the  higher  tevel  tasks 
described  above  access  class  objects  that  are  associated  with  lower 
level  sensory  tasks.  The  lower  level  sensor  classes  have  methods 
that  are  able  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  sensor  implementations  and 
sensor  characteristics.  Typically,  senior  data  operators  are  imple¬ 
mented  in  these  class  methods  (figure  5). 
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4.4.1.  Point  Clan 

This  class  is  used  to  establish  a  point  contact.  It  has  two 
methods  depending  on  the  sensory  medium  employed: 

•  vision _point_method:  The  point  can  be  found  from  stereo, 
texture,  focus,  or  any  other  vision  operator  capable  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  point  measure. 

•  tactile _point_method:  This  method  will  use  the  tactile  sen¬ 
sor  class  to  find  a  3-D  point  contact. 

The  methods  can  be  explicitly  called  as  to  which  medium  is 
to  be  used,  a  default  method  can  be  established,  or  a  means  for 
determining  which  sensor  to  be  used  can  be  imbedded  in  the 
methods  themselves. 

4.4.2.  Edge  Class 

This  class  is  used  to  identify  and  quantify  an  edge.  Its 
methods  are: 

•  vlslon  edge  meth^d:  This  uses  a  vision  sensor  to  establish 
an  edge  in  three  dimensions. 

•  tactlIe_edge_method:  This  will  invoke  the  tactile  sensor 
and  associated  motion  algorithms  of  the  arm  to  find  an  edge 
on  a  part 

•  verify  edgejnethod:  This  method  employs  both  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  methods  to  use  taction  to  verify  drat  an  edge  deter¬ 
mined  by  vision  is  accurate.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  methods. 

4.43.  Buildsurface  Class 

Identifying  a  surface  entails  creating  a  model  of  the  surface 
from  sensory  information  and  then  entering  a  matching  phase  to 
find  a  surface  on  a  part  that  is  consistent  with  die  model, 
petermining  the  surface  can  be  done  with  vision  aione,  touch 
alone  or  by  combining  the  two  modalities.  If  a  range  finding  sen¬ 
sor  is  being  used,  then  a  surface  model  can  be  created  directly 
from  the  dense  surface  points  found  with  die  sensor.  Vision 
methods  by  themselves  tend  to  be  less  robust,  and  typically  only 
provide  sparse  depth  information.  Touch,  on  die  other  hand,  pro¬ 
vides  dense  and  reliable  surface  information.  The  drawback  to 
touch  sensing  is  the  higher  level  of  active  control  needed  with  a 
tactile  sensor  as  opposed  to  a  passive  vision  sensor.  The  class 
bulld  surface  will  use  each  of  the  methods  described  below  to 
accomplish  this  task. 

•  stereosurfacemethod:  This  method  will  use  stereo  imag¬ 
ing  to  match  sparse  depth  points  and  interpolate  a  surface 
accordingly.  The  sparsity  of  depth  points  can  be  used  as  a 
measure  on  the  accuracy  of  this  surface.  If  the  points  are 
sparse  (smooth,  homogeneous  surface  or  many  ambiguous 
matches)  then  a  hybrid  method  (described  below)  can  be 
used  that  incorporates  touch  as  well  as  vision  in  determining 
the  surface  properties. 

•  range_surface_method:  This  method  will  build  a  surface 
description  from  a  range  sensor.  The  data  from  such  a  sen¬ 
sor  will  typically  be  dense,  allowing  standard  interpolation 
techniques  to  be  used.  This  method  will  build  a  number  of 
different  surface  models  (plane,  quadric,  bicubic)  depending 
upon  the  fit  of  the  date  to  each  of  these  surface  models. 


•  touchsurfacejnethod  :  In  this  method,  we  use  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  tactile  sensor  to  determine  the  surface  properties 
and  build  an  internal  model.  The  implementation  of  the 
method  is  dependent  on  the  underlying  tactile  sensor  used, 
and  die  method  is  invoked  by  the  user  in  a  way  that  it  tran¬ 
sparent  to  die  underlying  implementation  of  die  physical  ten¬ 
sor,  If  the  tactile  sensor  is  a  single  finger  probe  as  was  used 
in  our  previous  work  [2]  then  we  can  implement  the  method 
by  using  visual  region  information  (invoked  by  this  method) 
to  establish  regions  that  can  be  explored  with  active  manipu¬ 
lator  control  and  tactile  feedback.  This  method  will  build  a 
Coons*  patch  representation  of  the  surface  [8]  which  can 
then  be  used  in  a  matching  method.  If  die  tactile  senior  it  a 
parallel  jaw  sensor  with  fiat  tactile  sensing  surfaces,  then  a 
different  method  is  used.  In  this  method,  the  surface  it 
traced  by  taking  tactile  impressions  of  d.e  surface  with  the 
pad,  and  from  this  following  the  principal  directions  on  the 
surface  to  record  die  curvature  prope'ces  in  small  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  the  point.  This  provides  two  sources  of  matching 
information.  The  first  is  a  description  of  the  curves  that 
make  up  die  principal  directions  and  an  approximation  to  the 
Gaussian  map  of  the  surface.  The  other  is  a  local  matching 
construct  know  as  the  Dupin  Indicatrix  [6].  This  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  plane  at  a  point  on  die 
surface  with  the  surface  itself  as  the  plane  is  moved  just 
above  or  below  the  surface.  For  an  elliptic  surface,  in  which 
the  surface  lies  wholly  on  one  side  of  the  tangent  plane  at 
the  point,  the  Dupin  Indicatrix  is  an  elliptical  curve.  For  a 
hyperbolic  point,  a  point  whose  principal  curvatures  differ  in 
sign,  the  indicatrix  is  a  hyperbola.  If  the  point  is  an  umbilic 
in  which  the  principal  curvatures  are  equal,  then  die  indica- 
trix  becomes  a  circle.  Finally,  for  parabolic  points,  die  indi¬ 
catrix  is  capable  of  yielding  a  number  of  dsflierent  curves, 
which  can  be  characterized  as  the  absence  of  die  curves  seen 
above. 

This  measure  provides  us  with  a  characterization  of  the  sur¬ 
face  and  firm  matching  criteria  that  will  be  provided  to  the  match¬ 
ing  method.  One  of  die  inherent  problems  with  fiat  pad  senior 
technology  is  the  inability  to  cope  with  concave  surfaces.  While 
we  still  can  not  overcome  this  limitation  altogether,  we  will  be 
able  to  characterize  the  surfaces  as  being  of  this  nature  while  not 
being  able  to  fully  quantify  diem.  The  tactile  sensor  is  well  suited 
for  establishing  these  measures  as  it  has  a  very  accurate  vector 
sensor  capable  of  determining  the  orientation  of  the  surface  at  a 
point  This  will  enable  quick  computation  of  a  Gaussian  map  of 
the  surface. 

4.5.  SENSING  AND  ACTUATION  DEVICES 

The  physical  sensing  and  actuation  devices  are  interfaced  to 
the  rest  of  die  system  by  establishing  them  as  classes  with 
methods  that  are  specific  to  each  individual  sensor.  As  different 
sensing  devices  are  added  to  the  system,  the  changes  are  made 
transparent  to  the  existing  code  by  simply  adding  a  new  sensor 
instance  within  the  class,  changing  default  attributes  as  needed.  If 
a  new  device  is  very  different  from  die  existing  devices,  a  new 
sensing  class  and  possibly  new  methods  can  be  added  to  die 
overall  system.  Figure  6  shows  die  overall  system  design  for  die 
sensors,  with  the  physical  devices  connected  to  their  appropriate 
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methods  and  higher  level  task  descriptions. 

5.  IMPLEMENTATION 

This  framework  is  currently  being  implemented  in  the 
AML/X  programming  language  [10].  AML/X  is  an  experimental 
language  that  has  been  designed  with  manufacturing  and  design 
applications  in  mind.  It  currently  contains  support  of  object- 
oriented  programming,  including  classes,  methods  and  operator 
overloading.  It  does  not  however  have  a  defined  inheritance 
hierarchy  or  concurrency  as  integral  parts  of  the  language.  Inheri¬ 
tance  schemes  vary  greatly  among  object-oriented  languages.  The 
majority  of  these  schemes  rely  on  a  strict  tree-like  inheritance 
scheme  or  allowing  the  programmer  to  explicitly  specify  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  classes.  We  have  observed  that  robotic  tasks 
involving  any  complexity  exhibit  network  as  opposed  to  tree-like 
connections.  Asynchronous  operations  can  be  implemented  using 
the  operating  system  interface  but  are  also  not  a  language  primi¬ 
tive.  As  the  system  described  here  evolves,  AML/X  may  be 
extended  in  ways  that  will  support  a  richer  inheritance  scheme  and 
possibly  concurrency. 

6.  SUMMARY 

This  paper  has  described  a  programming  framework  for 
implementing  multi-sensor  robotic  tasks.  The  framework  shows 
promise  in  being  able  to  link  actuation  with  intelligent  sensor 
based  control.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  ability  to  explore 
new  methods  involving  sensors  and  sensing  strategies  in  a  modu¬ 
lar  and  understandable  way.  Our  current  plan  is  to  extend  the 
framework  to  include  multiple  arm  control  and  coordinated  move¬ 
ment  for  robotic  assembly. 
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Figure  1:  Experimental  system. 


Figure  2:  Parallel  jaw  gripper/tactile  sensor. 
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Figure  3:  Identify  part  task. 
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Figure  4:  Pick  up  part  and  track  part  talks. 
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Figure  5:  Low  level  sensor  classes. 
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Figure  6:  Overall  system  with  physical  device  classes. 
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ABSTRACT 

We  present  a  new  method,  shape  from  darkness,  for  extracting 
surface  shape  information  based  on  object  self-shadowing  under 
moving  light  sources.  It  is  motivated  by  the  problem  of  human 
perception  of  fractal  textures  under  perspective.  To  introduce  the 
method,  one-dimensional  dynamic  shadows  are  analyzed  in  the 
continuous  case,  and  their  behavior  is  categorized  into  three  exhaustive 
shadow  classes.  The  continuous  problem  is  shown  to  be  solved  by  the 
integration  of  ordinary  differential  equations,  using  information 
captured  in  a  new  image  representation  called  the  suntrace.  The 
discretization  of  the  one-dimensional  problem  introduces  uncertainty  in 
the  discrete  suntrace;  however  it  is  successfully  recast  as  the 
satisfaction  of  8n  constraint  equations  in  2 n  unknowns.  The  extension 
to  two  dimensions  is  straightforward;  there  are  16n  equations  in  2 n 
unknowns.  A  form  of  relaxation  appears  to  quickly  converge  these 
constraints  to  accurate  surface  reconstructions;  we  give  several 
examples  on  simulated  images,  both  one-  and  two-dimensional.  The 
shape  from  darkness  method  has  two  advantages;  it  does  not  require  a 
reflectance  map,  and  it  works  on  non-smooth  surfaces.  We  conclude 
with  a  discussion  on  the  method's  accuracy,  its  relation  to  human 
perception,  and  its  future  extensions. 


1  Introduction 

We  present  a  new,  active  method  for  obtaining  shape  information 
from  low  level  cues.  It  exploits  the  information  implicit  in  the  shadows  that 
an  object  or  an  object  part  casts  upon  itself  or  another  object.  In  spirit,  it  is 
most  like  the  photometric  stereo  method  of  Woodham  (Woodham,  1981),  in 
that  it  requires  knowledge  of  the  illuminant  position.  However,  it  also 
extends  the  existing  work  on  shadow  geometry  of  Shafer  (Shafer,  1985)  and 
others,  and  gives  additional  insight  into  the  nature  of  shadows,  especially  in 
the  cases  where  the  objects  are  neither  polyhedra  nor  smooth,  or  where  the 
shadows  are  dynamically  changing.  The  method  has  two  major  advantages. 
It  appears  to  work  best  for  textured  objects,  that  is,  where  existing  methods 
fail  most  badly.  And  it  is  more  robust  than  existing  methods,  in  that  it 
requires  little  a  priori  information  about  a  surface's  reflectance.  Further,  it 
illustrates  the  inherent  utility— and  complexity-of  static  or  dynamic 
shadow-based  cues  for  any  integrated  vision  system,  whether  active  or 
passive. 


2  Historical  Background 

The  method,  which  can  be  called  shape  from  darkness,  was 
motivated  by  an  interest  in  the  human  perception  of  fractal  textures.  As 
Pentland  has  shown  (Pentland,  1984),  the  fractal  dimension  of  textured 
surfaces  is  a  powerful  feature  on  which  the  segmentation  of  an  image  can 
be  based.  He  further  observed  that  the  image  of  a  single  fractal  surface 
viewed  unuci  peiSpeeuve  114S  iiOu-CuliSumi  uaCiai  uiiiicftSiGii.  it  15 
conjectured  that  this  change  in  measured  feature  is  closely  related  to  the 
change  in  overall  local  surface  orientation  of  the  surface  with  respect  to  the 
observer.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  fractal  dimension  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
“shape  from  fractal"  method,  similar  to  other  gradient-based  shape  from  x 
methods. 
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However,  the  mathematics  behind  such  relationships  appear 
formidable.  This  is  because  the  observed  change  in  fractal  dimension 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  increasing  self-occlusion  of  the  fractal  surface  as  it 
is  viewed  at  increasingly  oblique  angles.  That  is,  unlike  an  airborne 
observer  of  a  mountain  range,  an  observer  down  in  the  foothills  sees  very 
little  of  the  mountain  peaks:  he  sees  mostly  the  sides  of  foothills.  The 
mathematical  difficulty  stems  from  the  intractability  of  the  threshold-like 
non-linear  functions  that  express  the  nature  of  object  occlusion;  the 
difficulties  are  similar  to  the  ones  faced  when  trying  to  integrate  object 
segmentation  with  standard  shape-from-x  methods. 


Nevertheless,  the  problem  does  have  the  following  analogue,  which 
ultimately  suggested  the  method  reported  here.  It  is  that  self-occlusion  is 
very  similar  to  shadowing:  were  a  light  source  moved  to  the  observer’s 
position,  the  self-occludea  areas  would  now  be  the  ones  in  shadow.  Thus, 
instead  of  attempting  to  investigate  the  effect  that  varying  surface 
orientations  have  on  observed  fractal  properties  (or,  equivalently,  the  effect 
that  varying  observer  positions  have),  one  can  explore  the  effects  that 
varying  light  source  positions  have  on  the  generation  of  a  fractal’s  shadows. 
Ideally,  one  would  like  to  look  into  the  shadows  in  order  to  see  what 
information  has  been  lost. 

Generating  and  analyzing  shadow  information  allows  for  several 
computational  efficiencies.  Essentially,  when  working  with  shadows,  one 
is  doing  rendering  and  shading  under  extreme  conditions.  The  capture  of 
shadow  information  from  real  imagery  or  the  generation  of  shadows 
synthetically  both  result  in  binary  imagery.  Instead  of  collecting  shading 
information  that  has  a  range  of  values,  one  obtains  a  characteristic  function 
instead:  zero  means  shadow,  one  means  illuminated.  Simple  thresholding 
of  actual  imagery  is  usually  all  that  is  required,  and  the  synthetic  casting  of 
shadows  is  a  straightforward  computation.  The  imagery  that  results  can  be 
seen  as  extreme  shape  from  shading  in  another  sense.  A  synthetic  shadow 
image  can  be  obtained  in  the  standard  graphic  rendering  way  by  first 
thresholding  the  reflectance  map:  all  gradients  which  reflect  any  light  at  all 
are  set  to  one,  and  the  remainder  of  the  map  stays  at  zero  (for  self- 
occluding).  What  results  when  an  image  is  rendered  with  such  a  map  is  an 
image  with  extreme  contrast;  indeed,  the  contrast  cannot  be  more  extreme. 

Recovering  the  depth  or  orientation  of  those  surface  fragments  that 
have  been  shadowed  is  clearly  a  difficult  task  given  only  one  shadow 
image.  As  with  many  other  problems  in  vision,  many  influences  are 
conflated  into  the  simple  image  observable,  the  shadow.  The  beginning  of 
a  shadow  is  determined  not  only  by  surface  orientation  and  illuminant 
direction,  but  also  by  the  absence  of  any  prior  surface  to  overshadow  it. 
The  termination  of  a  shadow  depends  on  the  relative  heights  and 
orientations  of  both  the  shadowing  and  shadowed  surface.  Deconflating 
these  influences  in  a  single  image  is  not  necessarily  impossible;  it  depends 
on  the  additional  information  and  assumptions  one  also  brings  to  the  task. 
For  example,  if  it  is  known  that  the  surface  is  that  of  a  hemisphere,  its 
position  and  radius  are  easily  recovered,  even  without  knowledge  of  the 
illuminant  direction.  Less  restrictive  assumptions,  such  as  the  surface 
having  a  band-limited  founer  spectrum  (and  therefore  “smooth’ ’ m  exactly 
this  sense  of  smooth),  may  also  admit  to  solutions,  perhaps  in  a  form 
analogous  to  the  Logan  theorem  characterizing  a  signal  by  its  zero- 
crossings  (Logan,  1977),  But  still  weaker  assumptions,  such  as  the  surface 
simply  being  twice  differentiable,  probably  do  not  lead  to  solutions  at  all. 
This  is  because  smoothness  as  defined  by  differentiability  is  the  assumption 
implicit  in  true  shape  from  shading,  ana  true  shape  from  shading  depends 
heavily  on  the  amount  of  curvature  in  the  reflectance  map  (Lee,  1985);  the 
thresholded  reflectance  map  has  none. 
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3  Problem  Formalization 

The  shape  from  darkness  problem  -s  more  straightforward  to  solve 
by  using  multiple  images.  The  observer  and  the  objects  can  be  held 
stationary,  obviating  any  image-to-image  correspondence  problem,  and 
what  is  moved  is  the  light  source,  in  a  manner  similar  to  photometric  stereo. 
Photometric  stereo  usually  can  be  done  with  three  illuminant  positions, 
although  four  is  the  usual  number  used  in  practice  in  order  to  prevent 
exactly  the  problem  discussed  here:  objects  in  self-shadow.  It  is  apparent 
that  even  four  shadow  images  is  woefully  inadequate  for  shape  from 
darkness  under  reasonable  surface  assumptions.  Thus,  the  problem  is 
relaxed  to  allow  a  fixed  number  of  illuminant  positions,  the  exact  count  and 
location  of  which  are  to  be  determined.  The  added  complexity  of  increased 
imagery  is  mitigated  in  part  by  its  binary  nature,  and  in  part  by  the  lack  of 
any  necessity  to  calibrate  the  shadow  reflectance  map,  since  the  latter  is 
determined  solely  by  the  illuminant  direction.  One  only  needs  to  define  the 
location  of  the  shadow  terminator  orientations. 

For  simplicity  in  the  discussion  that  follows,  the  problem  is  further 
reduced  to  its  natural  one-dimensional  subproblem.  That  is,  the  algorithms 
presented  here  will  discuss  the  recovery  of  a  planar  curve  rather  than  a 
surface,  given  illuminants  that  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  curve.  (The  extension 
of  the  method  to  the  full  two  dimensional  case,  including  a  discussion  of  the 
degrees  of  freedom  of  illuminant  placement,  is  sketched  later.)  Thus,  we 
assume  that  depth  is  a  function  solely  of  x,  z-f(x),  rather  than  z-f(x,y),  and 
that  the  illuminants  lie  wholly  within  the  xz  plane.  Note  that  photometric 
stereo  has  a  similar  one-dimensional  analogue,  with  one-dimensional 
reflectance  maps  that  are  functions  of  curve  derivative  rather  than  of  surface 
gradient.  In  one-dimensional  photometric  stereo,  three  lights  are  necessary 
to  prevent  objects-heie,  curves-from  self-shadowing. 


4  The  Continuous  Problem 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  the  shape  from  darkness  problem  as  a 
continuous  problem  first  Assume  that  the  illuminant  is  an  infinitely  distant 
point  source,  and  that  the  observer  is  infinitely  far  in  the  positive  z 
direction.  (Thus,  instead  of  investigating  the  surface  properties  of  a  fractal 
seen  under  perspective,  we  are  now  exploring  the  recovery  of  curve 
information  from  shadows  generated  under  parallel  illumination.)  Given 
that  the  illuminant  will  appear  in  many  orientations,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
identify  the  illuminant  with  the  sun,  the  positive  direction  of  the  x  axis  with 
the  east,  illumination  at  zero  slope  with  dawn,  illumination  at  positive 
slopes  with  morning,  and  illumination  from  the  positive  z  axis  with  noon; 
often  these  terms  are  more  immediate  and  compact 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  under  these  conditions 
all  curve  points  fall  into  one  of  three  classes  of  dynamic  shadow  behavior 
under  increasing  morning  illumination,  with  analogous  classes  in  the 
.afternoon.  A  point  either  can  become  illuminated  because  it  gradually  is 
moved  out  from  self-shadowing,  or  it  can  be  always  illuminated,  or  it  can 
become  illuminated  because  it  gradually  moves  out  from  a  cast  shadow. 
These  definitions  can  be  made  precise,  at  the  given  points: 

A  minus  point  m  has  f  (m)  >-0  such  that  for  all  x,  x>m  implies  f(x) 
<-  f(m)  +  f  (m)(x-m).  (Implicitly,  f  ’(m)  <-  0.)  Intuitively,  a  minus  point 
can  only  be  in  shadow  when  it  is  (or  would  be)  self-shadowed.  It  becomes 
illuminated  precisely  at  the  time  of  day  when  the  rising  illuminant’s  slope  is 
equal  to  f  (m).  When  f(m)  becomes  illuminated,  points  to  the  immediate 
west  of  m  remain  in  shadow;  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  illumination  the 
transition  at  m  is  from  illumination  into  darkness.  This  terminator  travels 
west  with  increasing  illumination,  and  crosses  descending  values  of  f.  Note 
that  the  shadow  is  caused  by  light  grazing  f(m),  and  it  is  therefore  diffuse, 
especially  at  low  illuminant  slopes.  Such  a  point  is  therefore  called  minus 
for  five  negatively  flavored  reasons  (a  sixth  becomes  apparent  shortly):  its 
second  derivative  is  negative,  its  terminator  goes  from  light  to  dark,  the 
terminator  travels  west,  the  terminator  descends,  and  the  shadow  is  not 
sharp. 


A  zero  point  z  is  such  that  for  all  x,  x>z  implies  f(x)  <-  f(z). 
(Implicitly,  f  (z)  <-  0.)  Intuitively,  a  zero  point  is  never  shadowed  (in  the 
morning),  not  even  at  dawn.  It  becomes  illuminated  when  the  rising 
illuminant  has  slope  equal  to  zero.  It  never  experiences  a  terminator,  it  is 
characterized  by  zero  snsdow  and  zero  change. 


A  plus  point  p  is  every  other  point  Negating  and  manipulating 
quantifies  yields:  either  f  (p)  <-  0  and  it  is  not  a  zero  point  or  f  (p)  >-  0 
and  it  is  not  a  minus  point.  Intuitively,  a  plus  point  can  only  be  shadowed 
due  to  cast  shadows.  It  becomes  illuminated  when  the  rising  illuminant 
grazes  a  minus  point  at  m  (illuminant  slope  is  f  (m)),  such  that  f(m)  >  f(p)  + 
r(m)(m-p).  When  f(p)  becomes  illuminated,  points  to  the  immediate  east 
of  p  remain  in  shadow;  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  illumination  the 
transition  at  p  is  from  darkness  into  illumination  (thus,  plus).  This 
terminator  travels  east  (plus)  with  increasing  illumination.  Note  that  the 


shadow  is  caused  by  occlusion,  and  is  therefore  sharp  (plus).  (However, 
f”(p)  is  not  necessarily  positive,  and  the  terminator  does  not  necessarily 
cross  ascending  values  of  f.) 

The  function  f  can  therefore  be  partitioned  into  segments  and  the 
segments  labeled  by  their  shadow  class.  The  grammar  of  segment  labels  is 
simple;  in  the  morning  it  is  given  by  the  regular  expression  ((+-)*0)*.  Such 
strings  have  three  significant  transitions.  Pius  to  minus  occurs  at  f  ’  -  0 
with  f  at  a  local  maximum.  Minus  to  zero  occurs  at  f  -  0  with  f  at  a  local 
maximum  Minus  to  plus  occurs  at  curious  “second  grazing”  points,  those 
points  m  where  f  (m)  is  equal  to  the  illuminant  slope,  but  where  there  is 
also  a  p>m  with  f  (p)  also  equal  to  the  illuminant  slope,  and  f(p)  -  f(m)  + 
f  (m)(p-m).  (The  fourth  transition,  zero  to  plus,  appears  to  have  r.o  special 
significance.) 


4.1  The  Continuous  Suntrace 

Quantitative  reconstruction  can  be  based  on  die  integration  of  the 
derivative  information  intrinsic  in  the  minus  points.  The  reconstruction 
requires  an  additional  representation  of  image  information,  called  the. 
suntrace,  from  which  the  requisite  derivative  information  is  obtained. 

The  suntrace  is  a  mapping  from  the  domain  of  the  original  curve  into 
(morning)  illumination  slopes.  For  each  x,  it  records  the  slope  at  which  the 
value  f(x)  fust  became  illuminated.  The  suntrace  it  a  function  of  x,  since  a 
given  f(x)  can  become  illuminated  only  once.  Depending  on  the  underlying 
curve,  the  suntrace  may  be  unbounded:  although  the  entire  curve  must  be 
illuminated  no  later  than  noon,  noon  corresponds  to  an  unbounded 
illumination  slope. 

Since  zero  points  are  illuminated  at  dawn,  they  have  suntrace  values 
identically  zero;  see  Figure  1.  Minus  points  are  likewise  easy  to  detect  and 
label;  they  are  exactly  those  points  (in  the  morning)  with  negative  (minus) 
suntrace  derivatives,  since  their  terminators  move  west  with  increasing' 
illuminant  slope.  What  remains  are  the  plus  points;  they  have  positive 
(plus)  suntrace  derivatives. 


4.2  Solution  Using  ODEs 

Given  a  morning  suntrace,  the  underlying  curve  can  be  partially 
reconstructed.  A  contiguous  curve  segment  with  minus  labels  can  be 
integrated  into  a  function  segment  by  using  the  suntrace  value  of  the  point 
as  the  value  of  f  at  the  point  The  segment  however,  must  “float”  at  an 
unknown  height  until  it  is  given  an  absolute  height  by  the  appropriate 
constant  of  integration. 

By  definition,  the  function  values  of  all  plus  points  can  be 
determined  relative  to  the  position  of  their  corresponding  minus  points  that 
shadow  them.  For  a  plus  point  p,  the  calculation  is  based  on  the  relation 
f(m)  -  f(p)  +  r(m)(m-p),  where  the  corresponding  minus  point  m  is  found 
in  the  suntrace  as  the  least  m  greater  than  p  that  has  the  same  illumination 
slope,  f  (m),  that  p  has.  Entire  contiguous  segments  of  plus  edges  can 
therefore  be  fixed  in  space,  and  joined  to  their  integrated  minus  segment 

The  now  completed  plus-minus  complexes  can  themselves  be  joined 
one  to  another  at  their  common  “second  grazing  points”  (that  is,  at  minus- 
plus  transitions).  In  this  way,  long,  self-consistent  segments  of  the  curve 
result,  but  with  each  “floating”  with  respect  to  a  constant  of  integration; 
see  Figure  2. 

The  fuller  recovery  can  never  be  made  since  a  simple  morning 
suntrace  provides  no  information  about  zero  points.  Their  relative  and 
actual  depths  can  attain  arbitrarily  high  values,  and  any  self-consistent 
segments  separated  by  zero  points  can  freely  float  relative  to  each  other,  as 
long  as  the  slope  of  the  intervening  zero  segments  remain  negative. 

Pinning  down  the  constant  of  integration  and  restricting  the  behavior 
of  zero  points  can  be  achieved  by  using  a  second  suntrace,  usually  the 
afternoon  suntrace  which  maps  illumination  slopes  from  noon  to  dusk.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  only  point  that  can  be  labeled  a  zero  polui  for  both 
suntraces  is  the  global  maximum.  All  other  points  are  shadowed  at  least 
once  and  can  therefore  be  assigned  a  function  value  relative  to  some 
constant.  What  results,  within  the  accuracy  of  the  suntrace  and  the 
integration,  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  underlying  curve  with  depth  values 
relative  to  a  single  constant  of  integration:  the  global  maximum. 
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5  The  Discrete  Problem 

Discretizing  the  shape  from  darkness  problem  requires  some  care. 
The  heart  of  the  difficulty  is  twofold.  A  discrete  suntrace,  however  fine, 
can  only  give  upper  and  lower  bounds  to  function  derivatives  for  minus 
points.  Further,  given  digitization,  it  is  not  always  clear  where  the 
shadowing  function  values  in  ‘hr  discrete  suntrace  really  ought  to  be. 
Indeed,  as  the  method  below  describes,  occasionally  two  different  function 
values  will  serve  to  set  the  bounds  on  the  derivatives,  one  for  the  upper 
bound  and  one  for  the  lower  bound,  since  the  true  minus  point  may  be 
somewhere  between  them. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  approximate  a  derivative  for  each  minus  edge, 
the  following  method  attempts  to  maintain  solution  accuracy  by  calculating 
ehe  exact  upper  and  lower  bounds  the  solution  could  have,  given  the 
discretization  of  the  suntrace  that  it  starts  with. 


5.1  The  Discrete  Suntrace 

Any  given  function  value  fix)  will  become  illuminated  only  once. 
Thus,  there  will  be  a  time  of  morning,  t,  at  and  before  which  f(x)  is  in 
shadow,  and  after  which,  at  t+1,  it  becomes  illuminated.  Call  the  function 
value  that  shadowed  f(x)  at  time  t  (but  could  not  shadow  it  at  time  Hi)  the 
last  shadower.  The  last  shadower  may  not  be  the  only  function  value  that 
fails  at  time  t+1  to  shadow  f(x);  call  the  most  prominent  shadower  the 
failing  shadower.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  for  illumination  in  the  morning, 
the  west-to-east  order  of  the  function  values  is  f(x),  failing  shadower,  and 
last  shadower,  although  there  may  be  many  other  undistinguished  function 
values  scattered  amongst  these  three.  These  two  shadowers  generate 
important  constraints  on  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  of  fix);  n.ore 
interestingly,  f(x)  itself  feeds  back  constraints  on  the  upper  and  lcu-er 
bounds  of  its  shadowers,  too.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  two 
shadowers  of  f(x)  may  be  the  last  and  failtng  shadowers  of  other  function 
values,  too;  their  roles  at  these  other  points  may  even  be  reversed.  See 
Figure  3. 

The  shape  from  darkness  method  begins  by  collecting  from  the 
discrete  suntrace,  for  every  element  x  in  the  domain  of  the  curve, 
information  about  such  shadowers.  The  last  shadower  of  f(x)  is  found  in 
the  morning  in  the  following  way.  If  fix)  first  became  illuminated  at  time 
t+1,  the  last  shadower  of  fix)  was  the  nearest  eastern  illuminated  neighbor 
to  fix)  at  time  t.  The  failing  shadower  of  fix)  is  the  nearest  eastern 
illuminated  neighbor  at  time  t+1. 

Fortunately,  such  information  can  be  collected  in  one  pass  through 
the  suntrace.  Assuming  both  a  morning  and  afternoon  suntrace,  each 
element  x  of  the  domain  will  gather  eight  pieces  of  information:  for  each  of 
the  four  morning  or  afternoon  last  or  failing  shadowers,  it  stores  their 
position  and  the  time  of  their  shadowing  (t  or  t+1). 


52  The  Eight  Constraints  per  Point 

Given  this  information,  each  point  in  the  domain  affects  and  is 
affected  by  these  four  critical  shadowers.  Each  point  therefore  participates 
in  eight  constraints,  four  to  do  the  affecting,  and  four  to  be  affected  by. 
Given  that  the  morning  and  afternoon  suntraces  are  completely 
symmetrical,  there  are  only  four  basic  conceptual  relations:  forward  or 
backward  constraints  on  upper  or  lower  bounds.  The  forward  constraints 
ropagate  constraint  information  in  the  direction  of  the  illuminant;  the 
ackward  constraints  propagate  it  against  the  illuminant. 

The  forward  constraints  are  based  on  the  following  observations.  At 
point  x,  x’s  upper  bound  can  be  no  higher  than  the  projected  shadow  of  the 
upper  bound  of  its  last  shadower.  (If  x’s  upper  bound  were  any  higher,  x 
would  not  be  shadowed  at  time  t).  Similarly,  at  point  x,  x’s  lower  bound 
can  be  no  lower  than  the  projected  shadow  of  the  lower  bound  of  its  failing 
shadower.  (If  x’s  lower  bound  were  any  lower,  x  would  instead  be 
shadowed  at  time  t+1). 

In  the  morning,  the  forward  constraint  equations  are  therefore: 

1 1PPER  u(x)  <-  u(k(x»  -  (ls(x)-x)*sls(x) 

LOWER  fix)  >-  l(fs(x))  -  (fs(x)-x)*$fs(x) 

where  u(.)  and  1(.)  represent  the  upper  and  lower  limits  in  effect  at 
any  time,  ls(.)  and  fs(.)  are  the  coordinates  of  the  last  shadower  and  failing 
shadower,  and  sls(.)  and  sfs(.)  are  the  illumination  slopes  at  the  times  of  last 
shadow  and  failing  shadow. 

The  backward  constraints  are  a  bit  trickier,  but  it  is  their  feedback 
that  seems  to  account  for  the  method's  power.  Consider  the  upper  bound  at 


x.  Since  the  failing  shadower  must  fail  to  shadow  x,  the  upper  bound  of  the 
failing  shadower  is  limited  by  the  height  at  which  it  jnst  barely  fails  to 
shadow  x;  the  maximum  allowable  height  for  the  failing  shadower  occurs 
when  x  itself  is  at  its  maximum.  (If  the  failing  shadower’ s  upper  bound 
were  higher,  it  would  instead  shadow  x.)  This  height  can  be  determined  by 
backprojecting  the  upper  bound  of  x  along  the  slope  in  effect  at  the  failing 
shadow  time,  t+1.  Similarly,  consider  the  lower  bound  at  x.  Since  the  last 
shadower  must  successfully  shadow  x,  the  lower  bound  of  the  last  shadower 
is  limited  by  the  depth  at  which  it  just  barely  succeeds  in  shadowing  x;  the 
minimum  allowable  depth  for  the  last  shadower  occurs  when  x  itself  is  at  its 
minimum.  (If  the  last  shadower’s  lower  bound  were  smaller,  it  would 
instead  fail  to  shadow  x.)  This  height  can  be  determined  by  backprojecting 
the  lower  bound  of  x  along  the  slope  in  effect  at  the  last  shadow  time,  t. 
See  Figure  4. 

In  the  morning,  the  backward  constraint  equations  are  therefore: 

UPPER  u(fs(x))  <-  u(x)  +  (fs(x)-x)*sfs(x) 

LOWER  l(ls(x))  >-  fix)  +  (ls(x)-x)*sls(x) 

Four  similar  constraints  apply  to  the  information  gathered  for  x  from_ 
the  afternoon  suntrace. 

It  is  surprising  that  these  appear  to  be  all  the  constraints  possible 
(aside  from  the  trivial  constraint  that  u(x)  >  fix)).  Other  relationships 
between  the  upper  and  tower  bounds  of  x,  upper  and  lower  bounds  of  its 
last  shadower,  and  upper  and  lower  bounds  of  its  failing  shadower,  do  not 
appear  to  be  constraining.  For  example,  if  x’s  upper  bound  decreases,  it  has 
no  effect  on  the  upper  bound  of  its  last  shadower. 


5 3  Solution  Using  Relaxation 

The  specific  family  of  constraints  that  result  from  a  given  suntrace 
have  a  complex  interrelated  structure.  It  is  not  apparent  whether  there  is 
any  special  solution  method  applicable  to  this  problem  in  general,  or  even 
for  well-defined  subclasses  of  curves.  There  are  8n  inequalities  in  2 n 
unknowns,  and  there  is  a  well-defined  objective  function  to  minimize:  that 
is,  the  ;um,  over  all  x,  of  u(x)  -  fix)). 


Although  the  problem  might  be  solved  using  linear  programming,  a 
more  attractive  solution  method  is  the  use  of  a  version  of  relaxation. 
Conceptually  this  consists  of  a  number  of  successive  iterations,  in  each  of 
which  the  eight  constraint  equations  are  successively  applied  to  each  point  x 
in  the  domain.  If  the  application  of  any  constraints  results  in  better 
estimates  for  u(x)  or  fix),  they  are  updated.  As  in  the  continuous  case,  the 
only  valid  initial  values  are  those  of  the  global  maximum  (the  only  point 
labelled  zero  in  both  suntraces);  its  upper  and  lower  limits  are  set  arbitrarily 
to  a  pleasant  value  (say,  zero)  before  the  relaxation  begins. 

In  practice,  convergence  seems  very  rapid.  Unlike  some  relaxation 
algorithms,  updating  is  based  on  thresholds,  so  upper  and  lower  bounds  are 
only  altered  if  they  are  moved  closer  together.  The  method  is  therefore 
more  likely  to  terminate  when  it  recognizes  a  lack  of  measurable  progress. 

Extension  of  the  algorithm  to  two-dimensional  surfaces  is 
straightforward.  A  two-dimensional  suntrace  is  still  binary.  The  constraint 
equations  easily  decompose  into  two  families  of  x-based  ("east-west’’)  and 
y-based  ("north-south" )  constraints.  In  all,  each  point  is  affected  by  16 
constraints,  and  convergence  appears  even  more  rapid  than  in  the  one¬ 
dimensional  case.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  selecting  how  the 
illuminant  can  be  positioned;  for  simplicity,  two  orthogonal  passes  suffice. 


6  Experimental  Results:  One-Dimensional 

In  the  experiments  that  follow,  some  of  the  generalities  of  the 
algorithm  were  made  particular.  For  ease  of  comparing  the  final 
reconstructed  curve  to  the  original,  the  global  maximum  of  the 
reconsbuction  was  initialized  to  its  true  known  height.  Sun  positions  were 
simulated  at  constant  slope  increment;  thus,  sun  angles  in  the  morning 
linearly  increase  in  tangent.  (Under  this  scenario,  the  sun  literally  rises, 
rather  than  travels  an  arc!)  This  policy  of  constant  increment  seems  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  encouraging  accuracy  obtained  in  the  final  processing 
step,  where  the  final  estimate  of  the  curve  is  defined  to  be  the  curve  midway 
between  the  computed  upper  and  lower  bounds. 

Each  of  these  series  of  test  images  shows  the  following. 

The  first  figure  of  a  series  is  the  original  curve,  with  its  morning  and 
evening  suntraces.  The  domain  of  the  original  curve  is  aligned  with  the 
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domain  of  the  suntraces.  Both  tun  traces  have  the  axes  for  increasing  sun 
slope  pointing  toward  the  curve.  Thus,  on  all  suntraces,  the  line  nearest  the 
curve  is  pure  Black,  indicating  all  pixels  have  been  illuminated. 

The  second  figure  of  a  series  is  a  record  of  the  constraint  processing. 
Initial  estimates  for  upper  and  lower  bounds  as  propagated  from  the  global 
maximum  have  gradually  approached  each  other,  subject  to  the  suntrace 
data. 

The  third  figure  of  the  series  shows  final  upper  and  lower  bounds, 
the  original  curve,  and  the  superimposed  best  estimate. 

The  fust  series  is  an  image  of  a  self-similar  mountain.  It  is 
approximately  300  points  wide  by  83  points  peak-to-peak.  The  suntrace 
was  taken  at  increments  of  .1,  that  is,  at  approximately  four  degrees,  to  a 
maximum  of  30  increments.  The  final  estimate  has  a  cumulative  total  eiror 
of  less  than  68  (about  .2  error  per  pixel,  average),  and  a  maximum  single 
point  eiror  of  less  than  1 .2. 

The  second  series  is  the  same  image,  but  with  a  suntrace  increment 
of  1:  that  is,  the  fust  non-dawn  suntrace  is  taken  at  43  degrees,  and  only 
''four  increments  are  possible.  Although  not  a  realistic  test,  it  demonstrates 
more  visibly  the  method  and  its  results,  especially  the  goodness  of  the  final 
estimate  even  under  extremely  severe  conditions. 

The  third  series  demonstrates  the  applicability  of  the  processing  to 
very  smooth  imagery:  a  semicircle  of  radius  30,  again  under  30  increments 
of  .1  each.  Maximum  error  occurs  at  the  extreme  left  and  right  of  the 
“table”,  although  reconstruction  error  within  die  circle  is  no  more  than  0.5. 


7  Experimental  Results:  Two-Dimensional 

A  fourth  and  fifth  series  of  experiments  show  the  reconstruction  of  a 
two-dimensional  fractal  surface,  and  of  a  random  surface,  respectively.  As 
in  the  prior  examples,  the  reconstructed  surface  was  normalized  by  properly 
offsetting  its  starting  global  maximum  in  order  to  ease  the  comparison  of 
the  result  with  the  original.  Note  that  unlike  die  one-dimensional  case,  it  is 
possible  for  many  two-dimensional  points  to  be  forever  unshadowed:  the 
choice  of  any  of  these  as  the  starting  value  will  do. 

In  each  of  the  two  following  series,  the  first  figure  is  an  intensity- 
encoded  depth  map  or  the  surface.  The  second  figure  is  a  similarly  encoded 
reconstruction.  (Suntraces  have  been  omitted.)  Reconstruction  was  so 
highly  accurate  that  the  third  image  is  the  gross  error  multiplied  by  a  factor 
of  ten. 

The  fourth  series  shows  a  fractal  surface  created  by  the  tensor 
product  of  the  first  series  curve  with  itself,  as  is  evident  from  its  symmetry. 
(It  is  not  a  true  fractal,  in  that  the  x  and  y  dimensions  are  highly  correlated, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  a  smooth  surface.)  The  tensor  product  is  remapped  to 
a  range  of  25  to  223.  Suntrace  data  was  taken  with  an  increment  of  .3. 
Reconstruction  took  1 6  iterations,  with  average  error  of .  16. 

The  fifth  series  shows  a  random  surface,  with  pixel  depths  uniformly 
distributed  in  the  range  27  to  227.  Suntraces  were  taken  with  increments  of 
1.0,  and  convergence  was  attained  in  14  iterations,  with  average  error  of 
.96. 


8  Discussion 


8.1  Performance 

It  appears  that  the  accuracy  of  the  final  estimate  is  surprisingly  good, 
and  may  be  related  to  the  use  of  constant  illumination  slope  increment. 
Choosing  the  midway  curve  is  guaranteed  to  minimize  worst  case  error, 
since  the  midpoint  can  never  be  off  more  than  half  the  available  range. 

Aside  from  the  empirical  data  given  above,  little  is  known  about  the 
thfOfitk  performance  of  the  algorithms  exceot  in  two  worst  cases.  In  terms 
of  accuracy,  the  worst  case  image  occurs  in  a  monotonically  decreasing 
function  with  positive  curvature  (as  in  z  ■  l/(x+c)).  Here,  points  at  the 
extreme  asymp'ctic  end  have  little  opportunity  for  feedback,  so  the  range 
between  upper  and  lower  bounds  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  initial  forward 
constraints,  length*(slope(t+l)-slqpe(t));  if  slopes  increase  in  constant 
increments,  this  is  simply  length*increment  In  terms  of  convergence,  it 
appears  that  certain  square  wave  trains  takes  n  iterations,  where  n  is  the 
number  of  pulses  in  the  train. 

Shape  from  darkness  has  several  advantages,  most  notably  that  it  can 


exploit  the  surface  information  implicit  in  a  class  of  dynamic  shadows,  with 
very  little  restrictions  placed  on  the  class  of  surfaces  being  shadowed:  they 
need  not  be  smooth.  In  particular,  it  can  probably  be  useful  in  increasing 
the  accuracy  with  which  finely  textured  surfaces  are  viewed,  especially 
under  oblique  illumination.  It  can  also  exploit  smart  cameras  that  run- 
length  encode  the  incoming  binary  shadow  imagery,  but  the  exact 
information  content  of  a  shadow  image,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
information  content  in  a  gray  scale  image,  remains  to  be  explored. 

The  complexity  of  the  data  interaction  does  suggest  why  humans  do 
not  appear  to  detive  much  surface  information  from  dynamic  shadows.  The 
necessity  to  store,  in  effect,  an  entire  suntrace  is  probably  excessive.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  our  earth  rotated  much  faster  (say,  once  every  three  seconds), 
there  may  have  been  more  reason  for  natural  systems  to  develop  at  least  an 
approximate  solution  to  the  shape  from  uarkness  problem. 


8.2  Extensions 

The  method  admits  of  many  extensions.  The  application  of  the 
method  to  real  imagery  must  address  the  difficulties  of  specularity,  mutual 
illumination,  and  diffuse  shadows.  However,  in  a  robot  environment,  much 
of  the  environment  can  be  structured  to  make  the  problem  easier.  For 
example,  having  the  knowledge  that  the  object  is  on  a  fixed  table  at  a  given 
depth  can  aid  in  the  setting  of  lower  bounds.  Experiments  are  in  progress 
that  exploit  just  such  constraints.  In  practice,  what  appears  most  critical  is 
accuracy  in  illuminant  position  and  smoothness  of  illuminant  intensity 
throughout  its  transits.  Thus,  rather  than  the  sun  "rising",  it  is  better  to  have 
it  sweep  'hrough  a  circle:  otherwise  the  inverse  square  law  makes  shadow- 
detection  unnecessarily  adaptive  and  complex. 

The  time  required  for  processing  two-dimensional  surfaces  is 
probably  the  most  critical  area  of  investigation.  The  problem  can  probably 
be  decomposed  for  parallel  processing  in  ways  beyond  the  trivial  one  of 
partitioning  the  images  in  strips  parallel  to  the  illuminant  direction;  it  may 
even  be  done  in  a  hierarchical  way.  Selecting  optimal  sun  positions  win 
two  degrees  of  freedom  is  challenging.  Although  two  simple  perpendicular 
transits  allow  the  problem  to  be  elegantly  decomposed  into  two  one¬ 
dimensional  ones,  other  illuminant  positions  may  be  preferable.  For 
.  example,  shadow  data  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  taken  periodically  during  a 
summer  and  a  winter  day  have  sufficient  north-south  sun  variation  to  supply 
the  second  dimensional  constraint.  However,  problems  with  illumination 
are  especially  acute  if  sun  and  observers  are  allowed  to  be  near,  and’ 
observers  are  allowed  to  view  off  the  normal  axis;  this  is  once  again  the 
original  problem  of  fractals  under  perspective. 
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V. 


Second  series:  Original  curve  and  suntrace 


Second  series:  Final  bounds  and  estimate 


Third  series:  Original  curve  and  suntrace 


Third  series:  Constraint  propagation 


Fourth  series:  Original  surface 


Fourth  series:  Error  times  10 
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